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Hiſtory of the Rebellion, Ec. 


BOOK XIII. 


— 


Exod. IX. 16, 17. 
And in very deed for this cauſe have I raiſed thee up, for 


to ſhew in thee my power, and that my name may be 
declared throughout all the Earth. As yet exalteſt thou 


thy ſelf againſt my People > 


__ ah 


»,ſk „ CI 1 „ 


HE Marquis of Argyle, who did not be- 
lieve that the King would ever have ven- 
— 
2 
5 


| tur d into Scotland upon the conditions 
4 he had ſent, was ſurpriſed with the a@- 
5 count the Commiſſioners had given him, 
8 2 That his Majeſty reſolv'd to Embark 
dme next day; that he would leave all 
— his Chaplains, and his other Servants be- 
and only defetr d to take the Covenant himſelf till 


he came thither, with a reſolution to my the Kirk if they 
preſs d it, Thereupon he immediately diſpatch d away ano- 


ther Veſſel with new Propoſitions, which the Commiſhoners argyte 
were to infiſt upon, and not to conſent tothe King's coming Info - of 
which miſſed 
that Veſſel met not with the King's Fleet, which, that it might“ N. 
avoid that of the Parliament, which attended to intercept the 


: King, had held its courſe more Northward, where there are 


to that Kingdom, without he likewiſe conſented to thoſe. Bur 


good Harbours; and ſo had put into a Harbour near Sterlin, 


that is, within a days Journey of it, but where there was no 


Town nearer than that for his Majeſty's reception, or where 


there was any accommodation even for very ordinary Paſ- 
ſengers. 

3 From thence notice was ſent to the Council of the King's n. N 

arrival: the firſt welcome he recciv'd, was a new demand 


That he would ſign the Covenant himſelf, before he fer bis 
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m Nit *foot on ſhore; which all about him preſs'd him to do: and 
#44 he now found, that he had made haſte thither upon very un- 
cKkilful imaginations, and preſumptions: yet he conſented 
unto what they ſo imperiouſly required, that he might have 
leave to put himſelf into the hands of thoſe who reſolv'd no- 
thing leſs than to ſerve him. The Lords of the other Party, 
who had prevailed with him to ſubmit to all that had been 
required of him, quickly found that they had deceiv'd both 
Him and Themſelves, and that no body had any authority 
but thoſe Men who were their mortal Enemies. So that they 
would not expoſe themſelves to be impriſon'd, or to be 
remov'd from the King ; but with his Majeſty's leave, and 
having given him the beſt advice they could, what he ſhould 
do for himſelf, and what he ſhould do for Them, they put 
themſelves on Shore before the King diſembark'd ; and found 
means to go to thoſe places where they might be ſome time 
concealed, and which were like to be at diſtance enough from 
anton the King. And ſhortly after Duke Hamilton retired to the 
dernde Iſland of Arran, which belonged to himſelf; where he had 
dear: from a little Houſe well enough accommodared, the Iſland being 
% . for the moſt part inhabited with wild Beaſts: Lautherdale 


concealed himſelf amongſt his Friends; taking care both to - 


be well inform d of all that ſhould paſs about the King, and 
to receive their advice upon any occaſions. 

argyle - Tut King was receiv d the Marquis of Argyle with all 
Kine, the outward reſpect imaginable ; but, within two days after 
his landing, all the Engliſh Servants he had of any Sele. 
. f of the were remov d from his Perſon, the Duke of Suciingbam only 
Sack ze. excepted. The reſt, for the moſt were receiv d into 
vente re- the Houſes of ſome Perſons of Honour, who liv'd at a di- 
_ mov len ſtance from the Court, and were themfclves under a cloud 
for their known Affections, and durſt only attend the King 
to kiſs his hand, and then retired to their Houſes, that they 
might give no occaſion of jealouſy ; others of his Servants 
were not ſuffer d to remain in the Kingdom, but were forced 
preſently to reimbark themſelves for Holland; amongſt which 
was Daniel O Neile, who hath been often mention'd before, 
and who came from the Marquis of Ormond into Holland, juſt 
| when his Majeſty was ready to Embark, and ſo waited upon 
banicl © him; and was no ſooner known to be with his Majeſty (as he 
aired PH was a Perſon very generally known) but he was apprehended 
er4er e hy order from the Council, for being an Iriſh man, and having 
— been in Arms on the late King's behalf in the late War; for 
„tant which they were not without ſome diſcourſe of putting him 
5 to death; but they did immediately baniſh him the Kingdom, 
and obliged him to fign a paper, by which he conſented to be 

put to death, if he were ever after found in the Kingdom. 


 Taer 
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= King did not only very well like his Converſation, but often 
| believ'd that he had a mind to pleaſe and gratify him: but 
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Tag x ſent away likewiſe Me Robert Long, who was his u- Long 
Principal, not only, Secretary of State, and had very much 5 
perſwaded his going thither ; and Sr Edward Walker, who was 
Clerk of the Council, and had been Secretary at War during 
the late War, and ſome others, upon the like exceptions. 
They placed other Servants of all conditions about the King, 
but principally relied upon their Clergy; who were ir ſuch - ctergy 
a continual attendance about him, that he was never free f 
from their importunities, under pretence of inſtructing him i 
in Religion: and ſo they obliged him to their conſtant hours 
of their long Prayers, and made. him obſerve the Sundays 
with more rigour than the Fews accuſtom'd to do their Sab- 
bath ; and reprehended him very — if he ſmiled on thoſe 
days, and if his looks and geſtures did not pleaſe them, whilſt 
all their Prayers and Sermons, at which he was compelled to Their Ser- 
be preſent, were libels, and bitter invectives againſt all the % ©9"* 
Actions of his Father, the Idolatry of his Mother, and his own 


g Malignity. 


H was not preſent in their Councils, nor were the reſults 
thereof communicated to him; nor was he, in the leaſt de- 
gree, communicated with, in any part of the Government; 
Vet they made great ſhew of outward Reverence to him, and 
even the Chaplains, when they uſed Rudeneſs and Barbarit 
in their reprehenſions and reproaches, approached him ſtill 
with bended knees, and in the humblcſt poſtures. There was 
never a better Courtier than Argyle; who uſed all poſſible ad- 
dreſs to make himſelf gracious to the King, entertain'd him Argyle's 
with very pleaſant diſcourſes, with ſuch inſinuations, that the 


to him. 


then, when his Majeſty made any attempt to get ſome of his 
: Servants about him, or to reconcile the two Factions, that 
the Kingdom might be united, he gather'd up his countenance, 
and retir'd from him, without ever yielding to any one Pro- 
.* poſition that was made to him by his Majeſty. In a word, 
the King's Table was well ſerv d; there he fate in Majeſty, 
waited upon with decency : he had good Horſes to ride abroad 

to take the Air, and was then well attended; and, in all pub- 


lick Appearances, ſeem'd to want nothing that was due to a 
great King. In all other reſpects, with reference to Power, 


: to oblige or gratify any Man, to diſpoſe or order any thing, 
or himſelf to go to any other place than was aflign'd to him, 
he had nothing of a Prince, but might very well be look'd 
upon as a Priſoner. | 

Bu r that which was of ſtate and luſtre made moſt noiſe, 
and was induſtriouſly tranſmitted into all Nations and States? 
the other of diſreſpect or reſtraint, Navy not communicated i 
2 B 2 Al 
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and if it could not be entirely conceal d, it was conſider d 
only as a Faction between particular great Men, who con- 
tended to get the Power into their hands, that they might 
the more notoriouſly and eminently ſerve that Prince whom 
they all equally acknowledg'd. The King's Condition ſeem'd 
wonderfully advanced and his being poſſeſs d of a Kingdom 
without a Rival, in which there was no appearance of an 
Enemy, look'd like an earneſt for the Recovery of the other 
Two, and, for the preſent, as a great addition of Power to 
him in his Kingdom of Ireland, by a conjunction, and abſo- 
lute Submiſſion of all the Scots in Ulſter to the Marquis of Or- 
mond, the King's Licutenant there. | 
Alt Men who had diſſwaded his Majeſty's repair into 
Scotland, were look'd upon as very weak Politicians, or as 
Men who oppoſed the Publick good, becauſe they were cx- 
cluded, and might not be ſuffer'd to act any part in the ad- 
venture; and they who had advanced the deſign, valu d them- 
ſelves exceedingly upon their activity in that Service. The 
States of Holland thought they had merited much in ſuffering 
their Ships to Tranſport him, and ſo being miniſterial to his 
greatneſs; which they hoped would be remember d; and they 
gave all Countenance to the Scotiſþ Merchants and Factors 
who liv d in their Dominions, and ſome ſecret nit, that they 
might ſend Arms and Ammunition, and whatloever elſe was 
neceſſary for the King's Service into that Kingdom. France it 
{elf look'd very chearfully upon the change; Congratulated 
the Queen with much Ceremony, and many Profeſſions; and 
took pains to have it thought and believ'd, 'that they had 
had a ſhare in the Counſel, and contributed very much to the 
reception the King found in Scotland, by their influence upon 
Argyle and his Party. And it hath been mention'd before, 
how great a Reputation this little dawning of Power, how 
clouded ſoever, gave to the Embaſſadours in Spain, and had 
raiſed them, from ſuch a degree of diſreſpect, as was near to 
contempt, to the full dignity and eſtimation in that Court that 
was due to the Station in which they were. 
Tub xs fell out there an accident at this time, which was 
a great manifeſtation of the Affection of that Court, and in- 
deed of the Nation. As Den Alonzo de Cardinas had uſed all 
the Credit he had, to diſpoſe that Court to a good correſpon- 
dence with the Parliament, ſo he had employ'd as much care 
to cncline thoſe in England to have a confidence in the Affe- 
ction of his Maſter, and aſſur d them, © That if they would 
*ſ{cad an Embaſſadour, or other Miniſter into Spain, he 
* ſhould tind a good reception. The Parliament, in the in- 
fancy of their Common-wealth, had more inclination to make 
a Friendſhip with Spain than with France, having at that 
. dime 
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time a very great prejudice to the Cardinal; and therefore, 
upon this encouragement from Don Alonzo, they reſoly'd to 
ſend an Envoy to Madrid; and made choice of one Aſcham, aſcham 
a Scholar, who had been concern'd in drawing up the King's: Sn 
Trial, and had written a Book to determine in what time, r. . 
and after how many years, the Allegiance which is due from, gad. 
Subjects to their Soveraigns, comes to be determin'd after a . 
Conqueſt; and that, from that term, it ought to be paid to 
thoſe who had ſubdued them: A ſpeculation they thought fit 
to cheriſh.- * 
Tuis Man, unacquainted with buſineſs, and unskill'd in 
language, attended by three others, the one a Renegado Fan- 
ciſcan Fryar, who had been bred in Spain, and was well verſed 
in the Language; another, who was to ſerve in the condition 
of a Secretary; and the third, an inferior Fellow for any Ser- 
vice, arriv'd all in Spain in an Engliſh Merchant's Ship: Of 
which Don Alonzo gave ſuch timely notice, that he was re- 
ceiv'd and entertain'd by the chicf Magiſtrate at his landing, 
until they gave notice of it to the Court. The Town was 
uickly ful of the rumour, that an Embaſſadour was Landed 
m England, and would be receiv'd there; which no body 
ſeem d to be well pleaſed with. And the Embaſſadours expo- The Emia/” 
ſtulated with Don Lewis de Haro with ſome warmth, © That u- 
*his Catholick Majeſty ſhould be the firſt Chriſtian Prince »:* Don 
te that would receive an Embaſſadour from the odious, and js 
*exccrable Murders of a Chriſtian King, his Brother and 
Allie; which no other Prince had yet donc, out of the de- 
teſtation of that horrible Parricide: And therefore they de- 
ſired him, That Spain would not give ſo infamous an exam- 
*ple to the other parts of the World. Don Lewis aſſured iu - 
them, © That there was no ſuch thing as an Embaſſadour com- 
* ing from England, nor had the King any purpoſe to re- 
* ceive any: That it was true, they were inform'd that there 
was an Engliſh Gentleman Landed at Cales, and come to Se- 
*« pil; who ſaid, he was ſent from the Parliament with Let- 
Le ters for the King; which was teſtified by a Letter from 
« Don Alonzo de Cardinxs to the Duke of Medina C:li ; who 
* thereupon had given order for his Entertainment at Sevil, 
*rill the King ſhould give further Order: That it was not 
* e for the King to refuſe to receive the Letter, or to 
ſee the Man who brought it; who pretended no kind of 
Character: That having an Embaſſadour reſiding in Eng- 
* land to preſerve the Trade and Commerce between the two 
Nations, they did believe, that this Meſienger might be 
*ſent with ſome Propoſitions from the Engliſh Merchants for 
the advancement of that Trade, and if they ſhould refuſe 
*to hear what he ſaid, it might give a juſt offence, and de- 
2 Bb 3 * {troy 
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ce ſtroy all the Commerce; which would be a great damage 
ce to both Nations. | h 
Trar this new Agent might come ſecurely to Madrid, 
an old Officer of the Army was ſent from Sevil to accompany 
him thither; who came with him in the Coach, and gave 
notice every night to Don Lewis of their advance. There 
were at that time, over and above the Engliſh Merchants, 
many Officers and Soldiers in Madrid, who had ſerv'd in the 
Spaniſh Armies, both in Catalonia and in Portugal; and theſe 
Men had conſulted amongſt themſelves how they might kill 
this fellow who came as an Agent from the new Republick of 
England; and half a dozen of them, having notice of the 
day he was to come into the Town, which was generally 
diſcourſed of, rode out of the Town to meet him; but, miſ- 
ſing him, they return'd again, and found that he had enter'd 
into it by another way ; and having taken a view of his Lodg- 
ing, they met again the next Morning; and finding acciden- 
tally, one of the Embaſladours Servants in the ſtreets, ny 
perſwaded him to go with them, and fo went to the Houſe 
where Aſcham Lodged; and, without asking any Queſtions, 
walked directly up the ſtairs into his Chamber, leaving a 
couple of their number at the door of the ſtreet, leſt, upon 
any noiſe in the Houſe, that door might be ſhut upon them. 
They who went up, drew their Swords; and beſides their in- 
afcham teutions, in diſorder, kill'd the Fryar as well as the Agent; 
«:44by and foreturn'd to their Companions with their ſwords naked 
« bis Lo- and bloody, and ſome fooliſh expreſſions of triumph, as if they 
_ had perform'd a very gallant and a juſtifiable Service. Not- 
uuithſtanding all which, they might have diſperſed themſelves, 


370 


and been ſecure, the People were fo little concern d to en- 


quire what they had done. But they being in confuſion, and 
retaining no compoſed thoughts about them, finding the door 
.44 tut ore Of a little Chapel open, went in thither for ſanctuary: Only 
2 «+ fr he who was in the Service of the Embaſſadours, ſeparated him- 
ſarixarr ; ſelf from the reſt, and went into the Houle of the Venetian 
12.2% Embaſſadour. By this time the People of the Houſe where 
Emaſs- the Man lay, had gone up into the Chamber ; where they 
**%%. found two dead, and the other two crept, in a terrible fright, 
under the Bed; and the Magiſtrates and People were about 
the Church, and talking with, and examining the Perſons 
who were there: and the Rumour was preſently divulged 
_ = Town, © That one of the Engliſh Embaſſadours was 

cc . * 5 
Tu x were at that time entring into their Coach to take 
the Air, according to an appointment which they had made 
the day before. When they were inform'd of what had paſſed, 
and that Harry Progers, who was their Servant, had been in 
the 
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the Action, and was retir'd to the Houle of the Venetian Em- 
baſſadour, they were in trouble and perplexity ; diſmiſs d their 
Coach, and return d to their Lodging. Though they abhorr'd 
the Action that was committed, they foreſaw the preſence 
of one of their own Servants in it, and even ſome paſſionate 
words they had uſed in their expoſtulation with Don Lewis, 
againſt the reception of ſuch a Meſſenger, as if © The King 
e their Maſter had too many Subjects in that place, for ſuch a 
te fellow to appear there with any ſecurity, would make it be 
© belicv'd by many, that the attempt had not been made with- 
* out their conſent or privity. In this trouble of mind, they The FH 
immediately writ a Letter to Don Lewis de Haro, to expreſsſ. 
the ſenſe they had of this unfortunate raſh Action; © Of Lewis «- 
«which, they hoped, he did believe, if they had any no- ,“ 
te rice br ſuſpicion, they would have prevented it. Don Leis. _ 
return'd them a very dry Anſwer; That he could not ima- 
e gine that they could have a hand in ſo foul an Aſſaſſina- 
e tion in the Court (for all Madrid is call'd, and look'd upon 
| as the Court) © of a Perſon under the immediate Protection 
Ff the King. However, that it was an Action fo unheard %+» 
*of, and fo diſhonourable to the King, that his Majeſty was 
* reſolv d to have it examin'd to the bottom, and that exem- 
*plary Juſtice ſhould be done upon the Offenders : That his 
con Embaſſadour in England might be in great danger upon 
*this Murther ; and that they would ſend an Expreſs preſently 
*thither to ſatisfy the Parliament how much his Catholick 
* Majeſty deteſted, and was offended with ir, and reſolv'd to 
edo Juſtice upon it; and if his Embaſſadour underwent any 
* inconvenience There, they were not to wonder, if his Ma- 
ban were ſevere Here; and fo left it to them to imagine 

t their own Perſons might not be ſafe. 

Bo r they knew the temper of the Court too well, to have 
the leaſt apprehenſion of that: yet they were a little ſurpriſed, 
f when they firſt ſaw the Multitude of People gather d toge- 


Hit Anſwer, 


ther about their Houſe, upon the firſt News of the Action; 
inſomuch that the ſtreet before their Houſe, which was the 
broadeſt in Madrid ( the Calle de Alcala) was fo throng'd 
that Men could hardly paſs. But they were quickly out of 
that apprehenſion, being aſſured, that the jcalouſy that one 
of the Engliſh Embaſſadours had ſuffer d Violence, had brought 
that Multitude together; which they found to be true; for 

they no ſooner ſhew'd themſelves in a Balcony to the People, u. % that 

but they ſaluted them with great kindneſs, pray d for the K ing t we 

their Maſter, curſed and reviled the Murtherers of his Father; ae e, 

and ſo departed. They who had betaken themſelves to the — _ 

Chapel, were, the next day or the ſecond, taken from thence e {capes 

by a principal Officer after Examination, and {.nt to the Pri- 1» France. 
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ſon: the other was not inquir'd after; but, having conceal'd 
himſelf for ten or twelve * he went out of the Town in 
the night; and, without any interruption or trouble, went 
into Fance. 

Ox all the Courts in Chriſtendom Madrid is that where 
Embaſſadours, and Publick Miniſters, receive the greateſt 
Reſpect; which, beſides the Honour and Punctuality of that 
People, bred up in the obſervation of diſtances and order, 
procceds from the excellent method the Embaſſadours have of 
lieing with mutual reſpect towards each other, and in mutual 
concernment for each others Honour and Privileges : ſo that 
if any Embaſſadour, in Himſelf or his Servants, receive any Af- 
front or Diſreſpect, all the other Embaſſadours repair to him; 
and offer their Service, and Interpolition, by which means they 
are not only preſerv'd from any Invaſion by any private and 
particular Inſolence, but even from ſome Acts of Power, which 
the Court it {elf hath ſome time thought fit to exerciſe, upon 
an extraordinary occaſion, towards a Miniſter of whom they 
had no regard. All are united on the behalf of the Character; 
and will not ſuffer that to be done towards one, which by the 
conſequence, may reflect upon all. 

Ir cannot be imagin'd, with what general compaſſion all 
the Embaſſadours look'd upon theſe unhappy Gentlemen, 
who had involy'd themſelves by their raſhneſs in ſo much 
peril, They came to the Engliſh Embaſſadours to Adviſe, 
and Conſult what might be done to preſerve them, every 
one offering his Aſſiſtance. The Action could in no degree 
be juſtified ; all that could be urged and inſiſted upon in their 
behalf, was the Privilege of Sanctuary, They had beraken 
*themſelves to the Church; and the * them from thence, 
*by what Authority ſoever, was a violation of the Rights and 
*Immunities of the Church, which, by the Laws of the King- 
* dom, was cver defended with all tenderneſs. So that be- 
* fore the guilt of the Blood could be examin'd, the Pri- 
* ſoners deſired that their Privilege might be examin'd and 
that they might have Council aſſign d them to that purpoſe; - 
which was granted; and ſeveral Arguments were made u 
the matter of Law before the Judges; who were favonrable 
cnough to the Priſoners. The King's Council arged, © That 
*in caſe of Aſſaſſination, the Privilege of Sanctuaty was ne- 
ever allow'd (which is true) and cited many Preſidents of 
late years in Madrid it ſelf, where for leſs Crimes than of 
Blood, Men had been taken out of the Sanctuary, and tried, 
and executed. The Engliſh Embaſſadours thought not fit to 
appear on their behalf, and yet were not willing that the new 
Republick ſhonld receive ſo much Countenance from that 
Court, as would have reſulted from putting thoſe Gentlemen 

| 10 
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to death as if they had kill'd a Publick Miniſter. The Pope's 
Nuntio, Julio Roſpiglioſi, who was af:crwards Clement the 
Ninth, could not according to the Style of the Roman Court 
either give or receive Viſits from the Engliſh Embaſſadours: 


but they perform'd Civilitics to each other by Metlages, and 
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Tie Nuntre 
Roſpiꝑ lioſi 
r-Ju1red 
them to be 
delrver'd 


back, 


paſſed mutual Salutations, with all reſpect to cach other, as 


they met abroad. And the Venetian Embaſladour brought them 
frequent aſſurances, © That the Nuntio had ſpoken very ef- 


e fectually to the King, and to Don I. cis, for the redelivery 
y . 


c of the Priſoners to the Church, and preſſed it fo hard upon 


te the Conſcience of the King, that he had ſome promiĩſe that 
*they ſhould not ſuffer. 

I'x the mean time, thundering Letters came from the Par- 
liament, with great Menaces what they would do, if cxem- 
plary Juſtice was not inflicted upon thoſe who had Murder d 
their Envoy ; and Don Alonzo urged it, “as if © He thought 
* Himſelf in danger till full ſatisfaction ſhould be given in that 


e particular; all which for the preſent made deep impreſſion, 


ſo that they knew not what to do; the King often declaring 
That he would not infringe the Privilege of the Church, and 
ce ſo undergo the Cenſure of the Pope, for any advantage he 
r could receife with reference to any of his Dominions. In 


the end (that the diſcourſe of this Affair may not be reſum d 
again hereafter) after a long Impriſonment (for during the 
# Embaſſadours ſtay they would not bring them to any Trial, 
* left they might ſeem to do any thing upon their follici- prior. 
tation) the Priſoners were proceeded againſt aſſoon, or 
2 ſhortly after the Embaſſadours had left Madrid, and were all 
* condemn'd to die; and aſſoon as the Sentence was declar'd, 
all the Priſoners were again deliver'd into the fame Church; 


where they remain'd many days, having Proviſions of Vi- 


Auals ſent to them by many Perſons of Quality, until they had 


all opportunity to make their Eſcape, which was very ſucceſs- 


fully done by all but one; who, being the only Proto ſtant 
amongſt them, was more malic iouſly look d after and watch id, 


and was follow'd, and apprehended after he had made three 


days Journey from Madrid, and carried back thither, and put 


to death: which was all the ſatisfaction the Parliament could 


obtain in that Affair; and is an inſtance, how far that People 


— * 


3 


was from any Affection to thoſe of England in their Hearts, 
how much ſoever they comply'd with them out of the necel- 
ſity of their Fortune. 
* Wuretx ſome wecks were paſſed after that unlucky acci- 


Went, the Embaſſadours went to confer with Don Lewis upon 


ome other occurrence, with no purpoſe of mentioning any 
Shing of the Prifoners. Don I. cis ſpoke of it in a manner 
they did not expect, ode exprellion was © 7o tengo invidia de 
* | 
Eſisr 


Toe I ue of 
this 'uſinſs 
after the 
Embeaj/a- 
dours de- 
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ha: fer, Cavaleros, &c. I envy thoſe Gentlemen for having 
done fo noble an Action, how penal ſoever it may prove 
* to them, to revenge the Blood of their King. Whereas, he 
ſaid, The King his Maſter wanted ſuch reſolute Subjects; 
cc gtherwiſe he would never have loſt a Kingdom, as he had 
c Jone Portugal, for want of one brave Man; who, by taking 
c away the life of the Uſurper, might at any time, during the 
te firſt two years, have put an end to that Rebellion. 

To return now to the Affairs of Scotland : Whether when 
the Marquis of Argyle firſt knew that the King would venture 
himſelf into Scotland, he ſuſpected his own ſtrength, and fo 
ſent for his Friend Cromwell to aſſiſt him; or whether it ſeem'd 
more reaſonable to the Parliament, when it was aſſured of the 
King's being there, to Viſit him in that Kingdom, than to 
Cromwell expect a Viſit from him, is not enough clear at this time. 
4. Burt aſſoon as the King was in Scotland, Cromwell, being ſent 
mere out of for by the Parliament, left what remain d to be done in Ire- 
Ireland, land to Ireton (who had Married his Daughter) and made 
ton bis De- him Deputy; and tranſported himſelf into England; where 
—_ Parlioment, not without great oppoſition from all the 
ment re- Presbyterian Party, reſolv'd to fend an Army into Scotland. 
gl, Many oppoſed it, as they thought it an unjuſt and unpro- 
»y me fitable War, and knew it muſt be a very expenſive one; and 
Scotland. Others, becauſe it would keep up and increaſe the Power and 
Authority of the Army in England; which was already found 
to be very grievous. — -- 
Tx is Reſolution produced another great Alteration : Fair- 
Fairfax fax, who had hitherto worn the Name of General, declar'd 
{umn poſitively that he would not Command the Army againſt 
Scotland. The Presbyterians faid, It was becauſe he thought 
l the War unlawful, in regard it was againſt thoſe of the ſame 
Religion; but his Friends would have it believ'd, that he 
would not Fight againſt the King. Hereupon Cromwell was 
Cromwell choſen General; which made no Alteration in the Army ; 
"a, which he had modell'd to his own mind before, and Com- 
manded as abſolutely. But in all other places he grew more 
abſolute and more imperious; he diſcountenanced, and ſu 
preſſed rhe Presbyterians in all places; who had been ſup- 
2 by Fairfax. The Independents had all Credit about 
im; and the Churches and Pulpits were open to all kind of 
People who would ſhew their Gifts there; and a general Di- 
ſtraction and Confuſion in Religion cover d the whole King- 
dom; which raiſed as general a diſcontent in the minds of 
the People, who finding no cale from the Burthens they had 
ſo long {uſtain'd, but an increaſe of the Taxesand Impoſitions 
every day, grew weary of their new Government; and hearti- 
ly pray'd, tha: their General might never return from Scot- * 
| land, 


„ 


een re 


© Hamilton, or who gave the leaſt occaſion to be ſuf; 
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land, but that, he being deſtroy'd there, the King might re- 


turn Victorious into London. Ihe bitterneſs and perſecution 
j againſt the Brethren in England, and the old Animoſity they 


had long borne againſt the Perſon of Cromwell, made thoſc 


in Authority in that Kingdom reſolve to defend themſelves 


© againſt his Invaſion, and to draw together a very numerous 


Body of Men well provided, and ſupplied with all things ne- 
ceſſary but Courage and Conduct. They were ſo careful in 


the Modelling this Army, that they ſuffer'd few or no Of- 


+ ficers or Soldiers, who had been in the Engagement of Duke 
pected to 
= wiſh well to the King or to the Hamiltonian Party, to be 
| liſted or recciv'd into their Service. So that they had only 
ſome old diſcredited Officers, who, being formerly thought 
, unworthy of Command, had ſtuck cloſe to Argyle and to the 
of the Kirk. The truth is, the whole Army was under 
the Government of a Committee of the Kirk and the State; 


in which the Miniſters exerciſed the ſole Authority, and pray d 


and preach'd againſt the Vices of the Court, and the Impiety 
and Tyranny of Cromwell, equally ; and promiſed their Army 
n and in as confident 

terms, as if God himſelf had directed them to declare it. 
The King deſir d that he might Command this Army, at lcaſt 
run the Fortune of it. But they were hardly prevail d with 
to give him leave once to ſee it; and, after he had been in it 
hree or four hours, upon the obſervation that the Common 
diers ſcem'd to be much pleas d to ſee him, they cauſed 


him to return, and the next day carried him to a place at a 


greater diſtance from the Army; declaring, That they found 


* the Soldiers too much inclin'd to put their Confidence in 
the Arm of Fleſh; whereas their hope and dependence was 
to be only in God; and they were moſt aſſur d of Victory 

e by the Prayers, and Piety of the Kirk. 
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The Scots 
raiſe an Are 
my ag ainſt 
him. 


In July Cromwell enter d Scotland, and march d without Semen 


any oppoſition till he came within leſs than a days Journey 
7 Edenborough ; where he found the Scotiſh Army encamped 
upon a very advantageous ground; and he made his Quarters 
8s near as he could conveniently, and yet with diſadvantages 
Znough. For the Country was ſo deſtroyed behind him, 
and the Paſſes fo guarded before, that he was compelled to 
gend for all his Proviſion for Horſe and Foot from England 
Py Sea; inſomuch as the Army was reduced to great ſtreights; 
Yod the Scots really believ'd, that they had them all at their 
lercy, except ſuch as would Embark on board their Ships. 
ut aſſoon as Cromwell had recover'd ſome Proviſions, his 
Srmy begun to remove, and ſeem'd to provide for their 
March. Whether that March was to retire out of fo barren 


a Coun- 


enters Scat - 
land. : 


— — — — — 


The diſireſs 
of Crom- 
well“, Ar- 


my. 


Cromwell 


entire(yrouts 
8 keep him from them; and therefore he made haſte to charge 
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a Country for want of Proviſions (which no doubt were very Ait 
ſcarce; and the Seaſon of the year would not permit them to 
depend upon all neceſſary Supplies by Sea, for it was now the 
Month of September) or whether that motion was only to 
draw the Scots from the advantageous poſt of which they 
vere poſſeſſed, is not yet underſtood, But it was confeſſed 
on all ſides, that, if the Scots had remain'd within their 
Trenches, and ſent Parties of Horſe to have follow'd the 
Engliſh Army cloſely, they muſt have ſo diſorder d them, that 
they would have left their Cannon, and all their heavy Car- 
riage behind them, beſides the danger the Foot muſt have 
been in. But the Scots did not intend to with them ſo 
eaſily; they doubred not but to have the Spoil of the whole 
Army. And therefore they no ſooner diſcern'd that the Eng- 
liſh were upon their march, but they decamped, and follow-d 
with their whole Body all the Night following, and found 
themſelves in the Morning within a ſmall diſtance of the Ene- 
my: for Cromwell was quickly advertiſed that the Scotiſh Ar- 
my was diſlodged, and march d after him; and thereupon he ; 
made a ſtahd, and put his Men in good order. The Scots 
found they were not upon ſo clear a chaſe as they imagin d, 
and placed themſelves again upon ſuch a fide of a Hill, as fi 
they believ'd the Engliſh would not have the Courage to at- 
tack them there. "I 
Bu r Cromwell knew them too well to fear them upon an 
ground, where there were no Trenches, or Fortifications to 


them on all ſides, upon what advantage- ground ſoever they 
ſtood. Their Horſe « did not ſuſtain one Charge; but fled, 

and were purſued with a great execution. The Foot de- > Arg 
pended much upon their Miniſters, who preach'd, and pray'd, 1 the 


and afſur'd them of the Victory, till the Engliſh were upon * aboy 
them; and ſome of their Preachers were knock d in the head, fruit 
whilſt they were promiſing the Victory. Though there was jeſty 
ſo little reſiſtance made, that Cromwell loſt very few Men by redu 


that days Service, yet the Execution was very terrible upon the 
and 


the Enemy; the whole Body of the Foot being, upon the 
matter, cut in pieces: no quarter was given till they were 
weary of killing; fo that ö were between five and ſix 
thoutand dead upon the place; and very few, but they who 3 
eſcaped by the heels of their Horſe, were without terrible 
wounds; of which very many died ſhortly after; eſpecially 2 
ſuch of their Miniſters who were not kill'd upon the place, 
as very many were, had very notable marks about the head, 
and the face, that any Body might know that they were not 
hurt hy chance, or in the croud, but by very good will. Al 
the Cina a, Ammunition, Carriages, and Baggage, were en- 
tirc!\$ 
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directly to Edenborough; where he found plenty 
+ which he wanted, and good accommodation for the refreſh- 

b ing his Army ; which ſtood in need of it. 
3B Nevex Victory was attended with leſs lamentations: for 
 ® as Cromwell had great argument of Triumph in the total De- 
feat and Deſtruction of the only Army that was in Scotland; 
which Defeat had put a great part of that Kingdom, and the 
chief City of it, under his Obedience; ſo the King, who was 


| - tirely taken, and Crom ell with his victorious _ march'd Cromwell 
all things — 2 


then at S* Fohnſton's, was glad of it, as the greateſt happi- The King 
© neſs that could befall him, in the loſs of fo ſtrong a Body off . 


< 
© + his Enemies; who, if they ſhould have prevailed, his Majeſty 
did believe that they would have ſnut him up in a Priſon the 
© next day; which had been ouly a ſtricter continement than 
be ſuffer d already: For the Lord Lorne, eldeſt Son to the 
2 Marquis of Argyle, being Captain of his Guard, had fo watch- 
ful a care of him both night and day, that his Majeſty could 
_- . not go any whither without his leave. But, after this De- 
feat, they all look d upon the King as one they might ſtand 
Ie in need of: they permitted his Servants, who had been ſe- 
ts queſter d from him from his Arrival in the Kingdom, to at- 
d, tend and wait upon him, and begun to talk of calling a Par- 
as liament, and of a time for the King's Coronation; which had 
Hot hitherto been ſpoken of. Some Miniſters begun to Preach 


— — 


Wobedience to the King; the Officers, who had been caſhicr'd 
ny for their Malignity, talked aloud of The miſcarriages in the 
Government, and that the Kingdom was betrayed to the 

ee Enemy for want of confidence in the King, who alone 
x | e could preſerve the Nation. They of the Council ſeem'd 

not to have fo abſolute a dependence upon the Marquis of 
de- © Argyle, but ſpoke more freely than they had uſed to do; and 
d, | the Marquis applied himſelf more to the King, and to thoſe 
don about him: fo that the King did, in a good degree, enjoy the 
ad, fruit of this Victory, as well as Cromwell, though his Ma- 
was jeſty's advantage was diſcern'd by a few Men only, and thoſe 
by reduced into an obſcure quarter of the Kingdom; but the 
pon q other made the scat. The deſtruction of the only Army, 
the and the poſſeſſing of Edenborough, was look d upon, in all 
ere places, as the entire conqueſt of the whole Kingdom. 
| fix F Dox Alonzo made haſte to ſend the News into Hain of 
who" The total and irrecoverable defeat of the King, that he was 
ible driven into the High-lands ; from whence he would be 
ally * compell'd to fly, aſſoon as he could get means to eſcape : 
ace, that the Republick was now ſettled, and no more fear or 
cad, C hope of the King: the effect of all which, the Embaſſadours 
n Muickly found at Madrid, by the carriage and countenance of 

Al bat King and the Council; though it cannot be denied that 
en- | the 
ire 


tage by this 


— — — — 
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the Common People appear'd to have a much more generous 
ſenſe of the Altcration, than the others did. The Embaſſa- 
dours receiv d ſhortly a full advertiſement of the truth; and 
«that the King thought his condition much improv'd by the 
« defeat; and they uſed all the means they could, by ſeveral 
Audiences, to inform the King of Spain and Don Lewis of the 
truth; and © That they were misinform'd, as if the Army 
*grerthrown was the King's; whereas they were indeed as 
te much his Enemies, as Cromwell's was. But in this they could 
obtain no credit, and all ways were taken to make them per- 
ccive, that it was heartily wiſh'd they were gone; which they 
| were reſolv'd to take no notice of. 
The Secrets TI x the end, one morning, the Secretary of State came to 
Lg them from the King; and told them, © That they had been 
meſſ+5-from © now above a year in that Court, where they had been well 
ugh treated, notwithſtanding ſome miſcarriages, which might 
Ebe- very juſtly have incenſed his Catholick Majeſty (mention- 
4 ing the death of Aſcham) © That they were Extraordinary Em- 
d. lee. © baſſadours, and fo needed not any Letters of Revocation ; 
« that they had receiv'd Anſwers to all they had propoſed, and 
«were at liberty to depart; which his Catholick Majeſty de- 
ce ſired they would do, ſince their preſence in the Court would 
*be very prejudicial to his Affairs. This unexpected and 
unuſual Meſſage, deliver'd ungracefully enough by an old 
Man, who, notwithſtanding his Office, was look d upon with 
little reverence to his parts, made them believe © That he had 
ce miſtaken his Meſſage, at leaſt that he had deliver'd it with 
© leſs Courtly circumftances than he ought to have done. And 


therefore they return'd no other Anſwer, than © That they 


cc would attend Don Lewis de Haro, and underſtand from Him 


They «rp'y the King's pleaſure, The next day, they ſent for an Audi- 
23 ence to Don Lewis; whom they found with a leſs open Coun- 
tenance than he uſed to have; nor did he appear any thing 

more Courtly than the Secretary had done ; — told them, 

that there were Orders ſent to ſuch a Perſon (whom he nam'd) 

to prepare their Preſent; which ſhould be ready within very 

few days; and preſs d them very plainly, and without any re- 

gard to the ſeaſon of the year, it being then towards the end 

of January, to uſe all poſſible expedition for their departure, 

as a thing that, even in that reſpect, did exceedingly concern 

the ſervice of the King. This made the Embaſſadours ima- 

gine, which was likewiſe reported, that there was a formal 
Embaſſadour upon his way from England, and that the Court 


me egg of would be no more liable to the like Accidents. But they 


Their _ knew afrerwards, that the cauſe of all this haſte was, that they 
pare Madrid Might bring into the Town as many Pictures, and other choice 
in ſao boſe. and rich Furniture, as did load cighteen Mules; which, as 

was 


4 Ty 2 


— 


- 


Tallis. 


. 
— 
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* was ſaid before, Don Alonzo had bought of the King's goods, 


and then ſent to Groyne, and which they did not then think 


4 


* Jours ſhould continue and remain in the Town. 


could be decently brought to the Palace, whilſt the Embaſſa- 


Tu is injunction to leave Madrid, in fo unſeaſonable a time 


of the year, was very ſeverc to the Embaſſadours. The Lord 


Cottington was at this time ſeventy fix years of Age, once or 
twice in a year troubled with the Gout, in other reſpects of 


great vigour of Body and Mind; nor did there appear in his 


natural parts any kind of decay. He had reſolv'd, when he 


firſt propoſed this Embaſly to the King, and it may be, it 
was the chief reaſon of propoſing it, that, if there ſhould be 


no door open to let him return into England, by the time that 


his Embaſly ſhould expire, he would remain and die in Hain. 


But he did then believe, that he ſhould have found another 


kind of Entertainment there than he had done. 


He had, 


without doubt deſerv'd very well from that Nation, having 
( _— 1 thoſe Offices towards them which made 
OO * 


him 
Which, together with his conſtant oppotition of the French, 


d upon at home as too well affected to that People, 


had render d him very ungracious to the Queen: yet there 


| were ſome ſeaſons, in which his credit and authority was not 


great enough to obtain all things for them which they deſir d, 


and expected; as when their Fleet, under the command of 


Oquendo, about the year 16 39, had been aſſaulted in the Downs, 
and defeated by the Dutch Fleet, for want of that protection 
which they thought the King might have given to them. And 
it is probable their Embaſſadours, who were then in England, 
whereof Don Alonzo was one, did not find that readincis and 


- alacrity in him to appear in their ſervice, as they had former- 
ly done; he very well knowing, that the being ſollicitous for 
them, in that conjuncture, might do Himſelf Harm, and 
could do Them no good. But theſe Omiſſions were now re- 
member d, and all his ſervices forgotten: to that (as hath been 


ing laſt thither, was very cold both from the King and the 


touch'd before) his reception, from the firſt hour of his com- 


Court. And though he was now willing to reſume his former 
reſolution of ſtaying there; yet the treatment he had receiv'd, 
and this laſt farewell, made him doubt, very reaſonably, whe- 


ther he ſhould be permitted to ſtay there or not. 


THERE was another circumſtance, which was neceſſary 


to his reſiding in Spain, in which he met with ſome difficulties 


that he had not foreſeen, and which did cxcecdingly perplex 


him; and which he plainly enough diſcern'd, and knew to 


be the true cauſe of all the diſcountenance he had met with 


in that Court (though he was willing the other Embaſladour, 
who knew nothing of it, ſhould believe that it procceded 


from 
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from what had paſſed in England) which was then remem- 
ber'd in the diſcourſe of the Court, and was the true cauſe of 
the general prejudice to him there. He had been formerly 
reconciled in that Kingdom to the Church of Rome, and had 
conltantly gone to the Mals there; and declaring himſelf af- 
terwards in Hugland to be of the Religion of the Church of 
Enzland, he was Apoltatiz'd from the other; which, in that 
Country, is look'd upon as fuch a Brand, as the infamy of it 
can never be wiped out; and this indeed was the reaſon of 
that King's {© notable averſion from him. The truth is, he 
had never made any enquiry into Religion to inform himſelf, 
but had conform'd to that which the Province he held oblig'd 
him to; and though he could never get the reputation in 
England of being well affected to the Church, and was always 
look'd upon as molt inclin'd to the Roman, yet he convinced 
thoſe who would have taker. advantage of that guilt, by being 
preſent at Prayers, and Sermons, and ſometimes receiving 
the Sacrament as he did the very laſt Sunday he ſtay'd in the 
Hague before he begun his Journey towards Spain; and even 
after his arrival there, was conſtant at the reading the Com- 
mon Prayers both Morning, and Evening, by their own Chap- 
lain, in their Houle, as long as the Chaplain liv'd : and many, 
who knew him very well, did believe that if he had died in 
England, he would have died in the Communion of that 
Church. But there was no doubt, he did reſolve, from the time 
that he meant to remain and die in Spain, that he would be- 
come a Reman Catholick again, which he thought to be a 
much eaſier thing than it was; and that he might have been 
reconciled by any Priclt in as private a manner as he could 
deſire. But when he conſulted that affair with 6 pole, who 
frequently came to the Houle, he found, that after an A 

ſtacy, as they term d it, it was not in the power of any Prieſt 
to reconcile him, but that it was reſery'd to the Pope him- 
felf, who rarely gives the faculty to any but to his own Nun- 
tio's. This obliged him to reſort thither ; which he could 


not caſily do without communicating it to the other Embaſ- 


ladour; towards whom this was the only ſecret he reſerv'd. 
And he found 2 way, as he thought, to 4 him in this par- 
ticular. He told him, ſeveral days, that the Nuntio had ſent 
him ſuch and ſuch Meſſages by that Jeſuit concerning thoſe 
Gentlemen, who were in Priſon, the ſubſtance whereof did 
not differ from what the Venetian Embaſſadour had formerly 
deliver'd from him: at laſt, he told him, © That he found the 
*©Nuntio had ſomewhat to lay in that Affair which he would 
* not communicate by Meflage, but wiſh'd to ſpeak with him 
«in private; for publickly he muſt not be known to have 
*any conference with him; and that hereupon he refoly'd to 
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go incegnito in Sr Benjamin Wright's Coach to him: which 


he did, and was then reconciled; and return'd home making 


> ſuch a relation of their conferences to his Companion as 
> he thought fit; and deliver'd the Nuntio's ſalutation to him. 
But within two or three days he knew what the Affair was: 
for, beſides that the Nuntio could not perform the Office 
alone, but was to have the aſſiſtance of two or three ſo qua- 
* lified, there was really care taken that the other Embaſſadour 
might know it. And, before that time, when they both vi- 
ſited the Preſident de la Hatienda, who carried them into his 
Library, whilſt the other Embaſſadour was caſting his Eyes 
upon {ome Books (it being the beſt private Library in Ma- 
+ drid) the Lord Cottington told the Preſident, That he was 


tt nate Heretick : of which the Prefident ſent him information 
the next day. But ſince himſelf forbore ever to Communi- 
cate this ſecret to him, our of an opinion, it is very probable, 
that he might give ſome diſturbance to his reſolution, he like- 

- wiſe took no manner of notice of it to him to the minute of 
thcir parting. 
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Tus difficulty being over, there remain'd yet another; The 14 


; which was, bis having permiſſion to ſtay in that Country; Su 5. 


for which he addreſs'd himſelf to Don Lewis; mention d - 


> © his Age; his infirmity of the Gout; which would infallibly *** Men 


cChimſelf a Catholick, but that his Companion was an obſti- 


; < ſeize upon him, if, in that ſeaſon of the year, he ſhould * 
= 


him, © He could anſwer him to part of what he ſaid without 

| ſpeaking to the King; that he muſt not think of ſtaying 
with the Character of an Embaſſadour, nor of reſiding in 
Madrid, in how private a condition ſoever; if he deſired 
L any thing with theſe two reſtraints, he would move the King 
*in it. The other told him, That he ſubmitted to both 
*theſe conditions; and only deſired Licence to reſide in Val- 
* {adolid, where he had liv'd many ycars, when the Court re- 
main d there, in the time of King Philip the third. 
Tris place was not diflik'd; and within few days, Don 
Tes ſent him word © That the King approv'd it; and that 


him with all reſpect; and that his Majeſty would take care 
that he ſhould not undergo any diſtreſs, * would ſupply 
him as his neceſſities required. And, ſhortly after, a Mei- 
age was ſent to the Embaſſadours to let them know, that the 


Vol. III. Part 1. wif = in 


+ King had appointed ſuch a day for to give them an Audience 
to take their leave, This new importunity was as extraordi- e F 
2 nary as the former; however, they perform'd their Ceremo-/*£ be 


# nies; and about the beginning of March, after they had been — 


Spain. 


bbhe ſhould have a Letter to the chief Magiſtrate there, totreat 
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in the Court neat fifteen Months, they both left Madrid in 

Dee the fame hour: the Lord Cottington taking his Courſe for Val- 
en8 1dolid; where he had the ſame Houſe provided, and made 
Valladolid ready for him by the care of the Engliſh Jeſuits there, in which 
be den he had dwelt at the time of his Agency, when the Court re- 
ſided there; where he died within one year after, in the 22 

year of his Age. | 

; iſe Man, by the great and long experience 
he had in buſineſs of all kinds; and by his natural temper,which 
was not liable to any tranſport of Anger, or any other paſſion, 
bur could bear contradiction, and even reproach, without 
being moved, or my out of his way: for he was very ſteady 
in purſuing what he propoſed to himſelf, and had a courage 
not to be trighted with any oppoſition, It is true he was illi- 
terate as to the Grammar of any Language, or the Principles 
of any Science, but by his perfectly underſtanding the Spaniſh 
(which he ſpoke as a Spaniard) the French, and Italian Lan- 
guages, and having read very much in all, he could not be 
{aid to be ignorant in any part of Learning, Divinity only ex- 
cepted. He had a very tine and extraordinary underſtanding 
in the Nature of Beaſts and Birds, and above all in all kind of 
Plantations and Arts of Husbandry. He was born a Gentle- 
man both by Father and Mother, his Father having a pretty 
entire Seat near Hyuton in Somerſet-ſhire, worth above two 
hundred pounds a year, which had deſcended from Father to 
Son for many hundred years, and is ſtill in the wage of 
his Elder Brother's Children, the Family having been always 
Roman Catholick. His Mother was a Stafford, nearly allied 
to Sr Edward Staſſord; who was Vice-Chamberlain to Queen 
Elizabeth, and had been Embaſſadour in Fance; by whom 
this Gentleman was brought up, and was Gentleman of his 
Horſe, and left one of his Executors of his Will, and by him 
recommended to S* Robert Cecil, then Principal Secretary of 
State; who preferr'd him to Sr Charles Conwallis, when he 


Ws (karas H x was a very wil 
cr, 


went Embaſſadour into Spain, in the beginning of the Reign 


of King James; where he remain'd, for the ſpace of eleven 
or twelve years, in the condition of Secretary or Agent, with- 
out ever returning into England in all that time. He raiſed 
by his own Virtue and Induſtry a very fair Eſtate, of which, 
though the Revenue did not exceed above four thouſand 
pounds by the year; yet he had four very good Houſes, and 
three Parks, the value whereof was not reckon'd into that 
computation, He liv'd very Nobly, well ſerv'd, and attended 
in his Houſe ; had a better Stable of Horſes, better proviſion 
for Sports (nay of Hawks, in which he took great de- 
light, than moſt of his Quality, and liv'd always with great 
{plendour ; for though he loy'd Money very well, and did not 
warily 
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warily enough conſider the circumſtances of getting it, he 
ſpent ĩt well all ways but in giving, which he did not affect. 
He was of an excellent humour, and very eaſy to live with; 
and, under a grave countenance, e's the molt of mirth, 
and cauſed more, than any Man of the molt pleaſant diſpo- 
1 fition. He never uſed any Body ill, but uſed many very well 
for whom he had no regard: his greateſt fault was, that he 
could diſſemble, and make Men belicye that he loy'd them 
very well, when he cared not for them. He had not very ten- 
der Aﬀections, nor Bowels apt to yearn at all objects which 
deſerv'd compaſſion. He was beartily weary of the World, 
and no Man was more willing to die; which is an Argument 
that he had peace of Conſcience. He left behind him a greater 
eſteem of his Parts, than love to his Perſon. 
Tus other Embaſſadour was diſmiſſed with much more Tt other 
Courteſy: for when they heard that his Family remain d at Ant-. T= 
werp in Flanders, and that he intended to go thither, and ſtay Ae 
there till he receiv'd other Orders from the King his Maſter, . 
they gave him all diſpatches thither which might be of uſe 
to him in thoſe Parts. The King of Spain himſelf uſed man 
gracious Expreſſions to him at his laſt Audience, and ſent af. 
terwards to him a Letter for-the Arch-Duke Leopold; in which 
he expreſſed the good opinion he had of the Embaſſadour ; 
and commanded © That, whilſt he ſhould chooſe to reſide in 
*thole Parts, under his Government, he ſhould receive all 
«ReſpeR, and enjoy all Privileges as an Embaſſadour: and 
2 _ 7 de Haro writ m_ ro 8 and the 
nt o aldagna, To loo im as His particular 
hy EE: ns Ceremonies, > they „ no- 
thing, were of real benefit and advantage to the Embaſſadour: 
for beſides the Treatment he receiv'd from the Arch-Duke 
himſelf in Breſſels, as Embaſſadour, ſuch directions, or recom- 
mendations, were ſent to the Magiſtrates at Antwerp, that he 
enjoy'd the privilege of his Chapel, and all the Engliſh, who 
were numerous then in that City, repair'd thither with all 
freedom for their Devotion, and the exerciſe of their Reli- 
gion: which liberty had never been before granted to any 
Man there, and which the Engliſh, and Iriſb Prieſts, and the 
Roman Catholicks of thoſe Nations, exceedingly murmured 
at, and uſed all the Endeavouas they could to have taken away, 
though in vain. | | 
I'n his paſſage through France he waited upon the Queen J. i p./- 
Mother, who receiv'd him very graciouſly ; and he found ant, 
there, that the ſucceſs which Cromwell had obtained in Scot- Sn, on rhe 
land (though the King was {till there, and in a better con- - .- 
dition than before) had the ſame effect in the Court of 
Spain; it gave oyer all thoughts of the King, as in a con- 
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dition not only deplorable, but as abſolutely deſperate. 


Tank had, a little before, fallen out an accident that 
troubled France very much, and no leſs pleaſed Spain; which 


was the death of the Prince of Orange; a young Prince of 


great hope and expectation, and of a Spirit that defir'd to be 


in Action. He had found, that the Peace between Spain and 


the Low-Countries, which his Father had been fo ſollicitous 
to make, even at his expiration, was not like to preſerve him 
in equal luſtre to what the three former Princes had enjoy'd; 
and therefore he wiſhed nothing more, than that an oppor- 
tunity might be offer'd to enter upon the War. He — 
loudly, that the Court of Spain had not obſerv'd, nor per- 


form'd, many of thoſe Conditions which it was oblig'd to do 


for the particular benefit of him, and his Family: whereby 
he continued involv'd in many Debts, which were uneaſy to 
him; and fo, upon all occaſions which fell out, he adher'd 
to that Party in the States which were known moſt to fayour 
the Intereſt of France; which inclination the Cardinal, and 
the other Miniſters of that Crown, uſed all poſſible cate and 
endeavour to cultivate: and Spain was ſo much affected with 
the apprehenſion of the conſequence of that alteration, and 
with the Conſcience of their own having promoted it, by nor 
having complied with their obligations, that they reſoly'd to 
redeem their crror, and ro reconcile him again, if poſſible, to 
them. To this purpoſe, a very great preſent was prepar'd 
at Madrid to be ſent to him, ten brave Spaniſb Horſes, the 
worſt of which coſt there three hundred pounds Sterling, 
with many other rarities of great value, and like wiſe a pre- 
ſent of Plate, Jewels, and perfum'd Leather, to the Princeſs 
Royal his Wife; and a full aſſurance, © That they would forth- 
«with begin to perform all the Articles which were to be 


done by them, and finiſh all within a ſhort time. 


Tus Expreſs, who was appointed to accompany the pre- 
ſent, and to perform the other functions, was to begin his 
Journey within two days, when the News arriv'd, by an Ex- 

ſs from Bruſſels, who came in as ſhort a time as could be 


imagin'd, that the Prince of Orange was dead of the ſmall 


Pox, and had left the Princeſs with Child, and very near her 


His Princes time; who was brought to bed of a Son within few days 
4 after his deceaſe. The Court at Madrid could not conceal 


« Son feartly 


«fter. 


its joy, nor diſſemble their opinion, that the Enemy whoſe 
influence they moſt apprehended, was fortunately taken out 


of the way. On the other hand, France own d a great ſorrow = 1 


and grief for the loſs of a Man whom they believed to be more 
than ordinary affected to them; and who, by a conjunction 
with their Friends in Holland, might in a ſhort time, be much 
{uperior tothat Party in the States which adber'd to the Spaniſb 
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Y | Bur no Body recciv'd fo inſuportable prejudice, and das 
mage, by this fatal blow, as the King of great Britain did; 
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| towards whom that brave Prince gave all the teſtimony and , , 
” manifeſtation of the moſt entire, faſt, and unſhaken Affection F =» 
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the States General from conſenting to that infamous Alliance 


Perſon under any ſignal Misfortune. Beſides the aſſiſting him; 
upon ſeveral emergent occaſions, with greater Sums of Mone 
than were eaſy to his incumber'd Fortune, his Reputation, 


and his declar'd Reſolution, © That he would venture all he 


* had in that Quarrel, diſpoſed many to be more concern'd 
for his Majeſty. Though he could not prevail over that 
Faction in Holland, which were known to favour Cromwell, 
(and the more out of thcir averſion to him, and to his Power 
and Greatneſs) to induce them to ſerve the King, yet he kept 


and Conjunction, which, ſhortly, after his death, they enter'd 


into with the new Republick ; and which they would never 
have yielded to, if He had liv'd. And no doubt, the reſpect 


both France and Spain had for Him, and his Interpoſition, 
had prevailed with both to be more reltrain'd than they after- 
| wards appcar'd to be, in a total declining all conſideration of 


the King, and rejecting all thoughts of his Reſtoration. It 
contributed very much to the negligent Farewel the Embaſ- 
{adours had recciv'd in Spain: For the news of the Prince's 
death had arriv d there ſome time before their departure; and 


it did not only extinguiſh all imaginations in France of an 


* hope for our King, but very much leſſen d the Re- 


& and Civility, which that Court had always ſhew'd to 


: x Queen her ſelf, as a Daughter of France; towards whom 


they expreſſed not that regard they had formerly done. 
Bur there was another accident, which, at this time, gave 


| the Queen more trouble than this; and of which her Majeſty 
made great complaint to the Chancellor of the Exchequer at 


his return from Spain. Upon the Interview which had been 


| between the King and the Queen at uv, when the King 


went for Holand, upon the foreſight, if not the reſolution, 


that it would be fit for him to adventure his own Perſon into 
- » Scotland, he had left his Brother the Duke of Tork with the Touching 


and Friendſhip, that hath ever been perform'd towards any“ Fre 


Queen, with direction That he ſhould conform himſelf en- HH Puke 


York left 


*tirely to the will and pleaſure of the Queen his Mother, wi +»: 


at ſue was not able, beſides the reſervedneſs 
Se iu 


matters of Religion only excepted. And there was the leſs een. 
doubt of his conformity to her Commands, becauſe, beſides 
his Piety and Duty, which was very entire towards her, he 
was to depend wholly upon her Bounty for his Support; tlie 
Court of Fance not taking any notice of this increaſe of her 
expence, nor paying her own narrow aſſignation with any 
punctuality; ſo > 
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in her Nature, ſo to ſupply him as to make his Condition 
pleaſant to him; but exerciſed the ſame Auſtere Carriage to- 
wards him, which ſhe had done to the Prince his Brother, 
and as unſucceſsfully, The Duke was very young, with a 
numerous Family of his own, not well enough inclin'd to be 
contented, and conſiſting of Perſons who lov'd not one an- 
other, nor their Maſter well enough to confider him before 
themſelves: which wrought that effect upon him, that none 
of them had that Credit with him, that, at ſuch an Age, ſome 
good Men ought to have had: which proceeded from want 
of reaſonable providence and circumſpection. For when he 
made his Eſcape out of England (as is mention'd before) he 
had only one Perſon attending him (who had, before no re- 
lation or pretence to his Service) whoſe Merit might have 
been otherwiſe requited, than by giving him a title and de- 
pendence upon him; and he quickly appear'd to be fo un- 
worthy of it, that he was remoy'd from it. Then was the 
time that ſuch Perſons ſhould have been placed about him, as 
might have both diſcover'd ſuch infirmities, as his Nature 


might incline him to, and have infuſed thoſe Principles of 


Virtue and Honour, as he was moſt capable of, and diſpoſed 
ro; and which had been as proper for his preſent Misfortune, 
as for his higheſt Dignity. But that province was wholly 
committed to the Queen his Mother by the late King, who 
was then in Priſon; and her Majeſty being then at Paris, 
when the Duke Landed in Holland, ſhe could not deliberate 
fo long upon it as ſuch a ſubject requir'd; and fo was per- 


ſwaded by others to conſider them more than her Son; and 


made haſte to put fach a Family about him, with reference to 
the Number, and to the Offices which they were defign'd to 
ſerve in, as was above the greatnefs to which the younger Son 
of the Crown of England could- pretend, by the Uſage and 


Cuſtom of that Kingdom, when it was in the greateſt Splen- 


dour; and all this, when there was not in view the leaſt Reve- 
nue to Support it, but that the whole Charge and Burden of it 
mult inevitably fall upon Her; of which her Majeſty was 


quickly ſenſible, and 7 the penalty at leaſt in the peace 


and quiet of her Mind. 
Tae Duke was full of Spirit and Courage, and naturally 


lor d deſigns, and deſit d to engage himſelf in ſome Action 


that might improve and advance ti low Condition of the | 


King his Brother; towards whom he had an inviolable Af- 


fection and Fidelity, ſuperior to any Temptation. He was 


not plcaſed with the treatment he receiv d in France, nor had 


confidence enough in any of his Servants, to be adviſed by 
them towards the contriving any expedient that he might rea- 
onably diſpoſe himſelf to, or to be diſſwaded from any En- 

terprile 
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terpriſe which his own Paſſion might ſuggeſt to him; though 


too many had too much Credit with him in contributing to 
his diſcontents, and in repreſenting the uncomfortableneſs of 
his own Condition to him © The little regard the Qucen ap- 
*pcar'd to have of him, the luſtre that ſome of her Servants 
1 fir d in, and thoſe who depended upon them, whilſt his 
*Royal Highneſs wanted all that was neceffary, and his Ser- 
' *yants were expoſed to the moſt ſcandalous neceſſities and 
. contempt; which ſuggeſtions, by degrees, began to abate 
that reverence in him to the Queen his Mother, to which he 
was very dutifully inclin'd. 
THERE were at that time two Perſons, who, though 
without any relation to the Court, very much frequented the 
Duke's Lodgings,and had frequent diſcourſes with him, S* Ed- 5 Edward 
ward Herbert, and the late King's Atturney General (of whom — 
much is ſaid before) and S* George Ratcliff, who had been clit v. 
deſign d by that King to attend upon the Duke of Tork into ;, kn. 
Ireland, when he once thought of ſending him thither. But 
that deſign being quickly laid aſide, there was no more thought 
of uſing his Service there. The Duke look'd upon them 
both as Wiſe Men, and fit to give him advice; and finding 
that they both applied themſelves to him with diligence, and 
addreſs, he communicated his thoughts more freely to them 
than to any others. And they took pains to perſwade him to 
diſlike the Condition he was in, and that he might ſpend his 
time more to his advantage in ſome other place than in 
France. They ſpoke often to him of the Duke of Lorraine, as Ara 
* As a pattern and example for all unfortunate Princes to fol- — 
* low: That he being, by the power and injuſtice of the King Y ve Dede 
*of France, driven out of his Principality and Dominions, 7 Lorraine 
* had, by his own Virtue and Activity, put himſelf in the 
* head of an Army; by which he made himſelf to confiderable 
*that he was Courted by both the Crowns of France and : 


> < Spain, and might make his Conditions with either accord- 


© ing to his own election; and in the mean time liv'd with 
«great Reputation, and in great Plenty, eſteem'd by all the 
* World for his Courage and Conduct. With theſe, and the 
like diſcourſes, the Duke was much pleaſed, and amuſed, and 
wiſh'd in himſelf that he could be put into ſuch a Condition, 
when in truth there could not a more improper example have 
been propoſed to him, whoſe Condition was more unlike his, 
or whoſe Fortune and Manners he was lets to wiſh to follow, 
or leſs able to imitate. For the Duke of Lorraine had for . Duke of 


many years before his Misfortunes, had a great name in War, — 


and was look d upon as one of the greatelt Captains of Chri- 
ſtendom; and had drawn the Arms and Power of France upon 
him, by his inconſtancy, and adhering to Spain, contrary 
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to his Treaty and obligation with the other Crown ; and when 
he was driven out of his own Country, and not able to de- 
fend it, he was in the head of a very good Army, and poſ- 
feſſed of great wealth, which'he carried with him, and could 
not but be very welcome, as he well knew, into Flanders, 
both as his Misfortune proceeded from his Affection to their 
King, and as his Forces were neceflary for their defence. And 
{o he made ſuch Conditions with them, as were moſt bene- 
ficial to himſelf, and yet, in the conſequence, fo unſuccesful, 


as might well terrify all other Princes from treading in the 
ſame footſteps. 


3 Wir TH the report of the defeat of that Army by Cromwell 


France te in Scotland (which was the firſt good fortune to the King) or 


+: dea. ſhortly after, ſome Letters from England brought Intelli- 


gence, without any ground, that the King was dangerouſly 
Sick; and ſhortly after, that he was Dead; which was be- 
liev'd in England, and from thence tranſmitted into France. 
This gave 2 new Alarm to thoſe two Gentlemen mention'd 
before, who receiv'd this information from ſuch Friends in 
England, that they did really believe it to be truc; and there- 
upon concluded, that both the place and the company would 
not be ht for the new King to be found in: and therefore that 
it would be neceſſary for him to remove from thence, before 

the report ſhould be confirm'd, and believ'd. 
WueTHER they imparted this nice conſideration to the 
Duke or not, his Highneſs, without any Preface or the Mo- 
The Bake of tives, told the Queen, © He was reſolv d to make a Journey to 
York «= „ Bruſſels; who, being exceedingly ſurpriſed, ask d him the 
Moruer var reaſon; and © How he could be able to make ſuch a Journey? 
be wil £922 which ſhe in truth believ'd impoſſible for him, ſince ſhe knew 
wither oe he had no Money. His Anſwer in ſhort was,“ That he would 
7 * « viſit the Duke of Lorraine, who had been always a Friend 
* to his Father, and continued his Affection to the King his 
* Brother; and he had ſome reaſon to believe, that Duke 
would enable him to appear in action, that might be for his 
e Majeſty's ſervice; and that he was reſolvd to begin his 
Journey the nextday; from which, neither rhe Queen's ad- 
vice, nor Authority, could divert him. Her Majeſty quickly 
diſcern'd, that neither the Lord Byron, nor S John Berkley, nor 
M* Bennet, his Secretary, knew any thing of it; and therefore 
cally concluded who the Counſellors were; who were both 
"ey ungracious to her, and ſhe had long done all ſhe could 
to leſſen the Duke's eſto of them. They well foreſaw that 
the want of Money would be of that force, that, without any 
other difficulty, the Journey would be render'd impoſſible. 
They had therefore, upon their own credit, or out of their 
own fore, procur'd as much as would defray the Journey to 


Bruſſels ; 
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Bruſſels; which by the Duke's directions, was put into the 
hands of S* George Ratcliff, and to be managed by his provi- 
dence and diſcretion. And then he publickly 8 his 
reſolution to begin his Journey the next day for Bruſſels, 
leaving his Servants to make what ſhift they could to ſtay 
there, or follow him. 
S1NCE there was no remedy, the Queen thought it neceſ- 
fary that his chief Servants ſhould wait on him, that ſhe might 
receive an Account what progreſs he made, and what his de- 
gn could be: fo the Lord Byron, and Mr Bennet, made them- 
"2 ſelves ready for the Journey ; S* Fohn Berkley chooſing to 
7 ſtay behind, that he might not appear inferior where he had 
*Z exerciſed the ſupreme Charge. And ſo, with tlie other two 
Z Counſellors, and many of the inferior Servants, the Duke 
according to his reſolution, left the Queen; aud when he 
came to Bruſſels, he lodg'd at the Houle of S* Henry de Vic 
the King's Reſident, without being taken notice of by any 
of that Court. There the two Counſellors begun to form his 
Family, and to confer Offices upon thoſe who were moſt ac- 
¶ ceptable to them; preſuming that they ſhould ſhortly receive 
Nes from England, which would confirm all that they had 
done under other Titles. In the mean time the Govern- 
ment of the Houſe, and ordering the expence, was commit- 
ted wholly to Sr George Ratcliff, whilſt the other contented 
J himſelf with prefiding in the Councils, and directing all the 
politick deſigns. The Duke of Lorraine had viſited the Duke 
upon his firſt Arrival, and being inform'd of the ſtreights his 
Royal Highneſs was in, preſented him with one thouſand 
J Piſtols, But now the ſecret ground of all their Counſels 
vas found to be without any reality: the King was not only 
alive, and in good health, but known to be in the head of an 
Army that look'd Cromwell in the Face; which deſtroy'd all 
the Machine they had raiſed: yet being too far Embark'd 
to retire with any grace, and being encouraged by the civili- 
ty the Duke of Lorraine had ſhew'd towards the Duke, they 
had the preſumption to propoſe that there might be a Mar- 
Friage between the Duke of 707k, and the Daughter of the Duke 1% . 
of Lorraine by the Countefs of Canteroy; whom he had pub- . 
Ilickly Married, but which Marriage was declared at Rome to du, e- 
be void, by reaſon that his former Wife was ſtill alive. 1 
*# Wusx the Duke of Lorraine ſaw how the Affairs of this Lorroue's 
Fyoung Prince were conducted, and that the Lord Huron, and 276, 
17 Bennet, who were Men well bred, and able to have diſ © 
Fcourled any buſineſs to him, one whereof was his Governour, 
End the other his Secretary, who by their Otfices ought to be 
more truſted in an Affair of that moment, were not at all ac- 
> MWuainced with it, and that the other two Perſons, who were 
=” | Nen 
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Men of a very unuſual mien, _ in it, and that only . 
Sr George Ratcliff undertook to ſpeak to him about it, who WF ... 
could only make himſelf underſtood in Latin, which the Duke 
cared not to ſpeak in, he declined entertaining the motion, 4 
till he might know that it was made with the King's appro- p 
bation ; which the other did not pretend it to be, but © That 
te he did not doubt it would be afterwards approv'd by his C 
« Majeſty. Thus they were at the end of their projects; and 
N, Pu'- there being no means to ſtay longer at Bruſſels, they per- 
2 ſwaded the Duke to viſit his Siſter at the Hague, and there to © 
Hague, conſider and adviſe what was next to be done. "Ma 
Or all theſe particulars the Queen complain'd to the Chan- = 
cellor of the 2 with great bitterneſs againſt the folly A .. 
and preſumption of thoſe two Gentlemen, whoſe fidelity to 
the King lie did not ſuſpect; nor could ſhe imagine the mo- 7; 
tive that had engaged them in ſuch a bold undertaking ; but 4 
ſhe requir'd him, © That aſſoon as he ſhould come into Han- 
ders, he would make a Journey to the Hague, and prevail W@ .. 
*with the Duke (to whom ſhe writ to the ſame purpoſe ) 4 
*©To return again to Paris; which the Chancellor promiſed FI ;, 
to endeavour heartily to do, being exceedingly troubled at 4: 
the general diſcourſe, which that Sally had adminiſter'd, as .. 
if there were 4Schiſm in the Royal Family in a ſeaſon when * 
ſo much union was requiſite. 1. 
Tuk kk was another inſtance of the King's extreme low? 
condition, and of the higheſt diſreſpect the Court of Fance 
could expreſs towards him, and of which all the Proteſtant: 
Party of the Queen's Family complain'd very vehemently. 
From the time of the Queen's being in France, the late King 
had appointed a Chaplain of his own, Dr Cofins, who was af- 
terwards Biſhop of Durham, to attend upon her Majeſty for 
the conſtant ſervice of that part of her Houſhold, the num-F, 
ber of her Proteſtant Servants being much ſuperior to thoſe} 
who were Roman Catholicks. And the Queen had alway; J 
punctually comply'd with the King's directions, and uſed the pri. 
Chaplain very graciouſly, and aflign'd him a competent ſup- Re. 
port with the reſt of her Servants. An under Room in the 75 
Louvre, out of any common paſſage, had been aflign'd for . 
their Morning and Evening Devotions ; the Key whereof was 
committed to the Chaplain ; who cauſed the Room to be de- of 
cently furniſh'd, and kept; being made uſe of to no otherYe. 
purpoſe. Here, when the Prince firſt came thither, and after. 
Dr cala. wards, whilſt he ſtay'd, he perform'd his Devotions all thMcc 40 
= 4-12 Week, but went Sundays ſtill to the Refident's Houſe to hea 
Proteftants Sermons. At this time an Order was ſent from the Queen 
A. te, f.. Regent,“ That that Room ſhould be no more apply d to tha} 
e-“ purpole, and that the French King would not permit th...; 
"_ ; « Exerci'} 


u her Houſhold; and that ſhe would provide for the Chaplain's 
ally A «« Subſiſtence. He preſum d therefore to ſpeak with her Ma- N., chi- 
Sgt jeſty upon it; and beſought her to conſider, © What ill im- OG 
10 Y preſſion this new Order would make upon the Proteſtants ua «- 
but | *of all the King's Dominions; upon whom he was chiefly to“ . 
lan. depend for his Reſtauration ; and how much prejudice it 

vail i « might be to her ſelf, to be look d upon as a greater Enemy 

fe ) to Proteſtants, than ſhe had been taken notice of to be; 

iled 4 and likewiſe whither this Order, which had been given 

d ar e ſince the departure of the Duke of 7ork, might not be made 

l, 25K uſe of as an excuſe for his not returning, or indeed for his 

hen te going away at firſt, ſince the preciſe time when it iflued, 
1 would not be generally underſtood. The Queen heard him 
very graciouſly, and acknowledged © That what he faid had 

[ance reaſon in ir; but proteſted that ſhe knew not what remedy n- Queen's 
_ *to apply to it; that ſhe had been her ſelf ſurpriſed with that e. 
bt. © Order, and was troubled at it; but that the Queen Regent 

* 2 < was poſitive in it, and blamed her for want of Zeal in her 

* 7 Religion; and that ſhe cared not to advance it, or to con- 

Hong *yvert any of her Children. Þ — _— him“ To mW with 

1. M- Mountague upon it; and imply d, That His bigotry in 

— * his new Religion, had —— much to the procuring 

Ic that Order. He: had newly taken Orders, and was become 

| Py Frieſt in that Church, and had great power with the Queen 

— + Y Regent, as well for his Animolity againſt that Religion he 

4 70 Had profeſſed, as for his vehement Zeal for the Church of 

78 which he now was. Upon this occaſion, her Majeſty ex- 

| * preſſed a great ſenſe of the loſs ſhe had ſuſtain'd by the death 

* * of her old Confeſſor, Father _ who, ſhe ſaid, Was a 

15 prudent and diſcreet Man; would never ſuffer her to 

I | be preſſed to any paſſionate underrakings, under pretence of 

| L doing good for Catholicks; and always told her, that as ſhe 

2 1C"Y© ought to continue firm and conſtant to her own Religion; 

* *{o ſhe was to live well towards the Proteſtants, who dejerv'd 

* JW well from her, and to whom ſhe was beholding. She ſaid, 
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« Exerciſe of any other Religion in any of his Houſes than the 
«Roman Catholick: and the Queen gave notice to the Chap- 
lain“ That ſhe was no longer able to continue the payment 
« of the Exhibition ſhe had formerly aſſign'd to him. The 
Proteſtants, whereof many were the beſt Quality, lamentcd 
this Alteration to the Chancellor of the Exchequer; and de- 
fired him to intercede with the Qucen, which he had the 
more title to do, becauſe, at his going into Spain, ſhe had 
vouchſafed ro protniſe him (upon ſome Rumours, of which 
he took notice) That the fame Privilege, which had been, 
« ſhould ſtill be continued, and enjoy'd by the Proteſtants of 


it would not be poſſible to have the ſame or any other Room 


« {cr 
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« ſer aſide, or allow'd to be uſed as a Chapel; but that ſhe ? 
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tc would take ſuch courſe, that the Family might meet for the 


«Exerciſe of their Devotion in ſome private Room that be- 
*long'd to their Lodgings: and that though her own Exhi- 

e bition was fo ill paid, that ſhe was indebted to all her Ser- 
e rants, yet ſhe would give order that Doctor Coſins (againſt 2 
*© whom ſhe had ſome perſonal exceptions) ſhould receive 
© his Salary, in proportion with the reſt of her Servants. She 
bid him © aſſure the Duke of 7ork, that he ſhould have a free 
* Exerciſe of his Religion, as he had before though it mult 
te not be in the ſame place. 


Ti: che. Tus Chancellor conferr'd with Mr Mountague upon the | ö 


oo co” Subject; and offer d the ſame reaſons which he had done to 
Mounrague the Queen, which he look'd upon as of no moment; but 
Leut . ſaid, © That the King of France was Maſter in his own Houſe, - 
te and he was reſolv'd, though the King of England himſelt 
te ſhould come thither again, never to permit any ſolemn ex- 
« erciſe of the Proteſtant Religion in any Houſe of his. The 
conſideration of what the Proteſtants in England, might think 
on this occaſion, was of leaſt moment to him; and it was in- 
deed the Common diſcourſe there, © That the Proteſtants of -: 


the Church of England could never do the King Service, *F 


but that all his hopes muſt be in the Roman Catholicks, 
* and the Presbyterians; and that he ought to give all ſatiſ- 
c faction to both thoſe Parties. . 

WH ex the Chancellor of the Exchequer came to Antwerp, © 

with a N to make a Journey ſpeedily ro the Hague, he 
was inform'd, © That the States were much offended that the 
Duke of 7ork remain'd there; and therefore that the Princets * 
*Royal (who now more depended upon their favour that ©} 
ever; her own r as well as the fortune of her Son, F* 

being to be ſettled in their Judicatory) © could no longer en- 
* rertain him, but that he would be the next day at Freda. 
Do- Chancel- T hither the Chancellor immediately went; and found the 
B. Duke there with a Family in all the confuſion imaginable, ir 
York a» preſent want of every thing, and not knowing what was to be 
1 done next. They all cenfur'd and reproach d the Counſel by 
ef rveDuze's which they had been guided, and the Counſellors as bitterly 
Jeni tien. inveigh'd againſt each other, for undertaking many thing 
which had no foundation in truth. They who concurr'd ir 
nothing elſe, were equally ſevere againſt the Atturney, as: 
Man of that intolerable pride that it was not poſſible for an 
Man to converſe with him. He as frankly reproach'd then 
all with being Men of no parts, of no underſtanding, no! 
learning, na principles, and no reſolution, and was fo juſt t“ 


them all. as to contemn every Man of them alike. In trutt: PE 


he ha! render'd himſelf fo grievous to them all, that there va 
| 0 
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7 
ne no Man who deſired to be in his Company; yet by the knack 
he pf his talk, which was the moſt like reaſon without being 
it, be retain'd ſtill too much credit with the Duke; who, 
Peing amuſed and confounded with his poſitive diſcourſe, 
hought him to be wiſer than thoſe who were more eaſily 
*Kinderſtood ; and was himſelf fo young, that he was rather 
Helighted with the Journeys he had made, than ſenſible that 


I. 


we 

he e had not enter d upon them with reaſon enough; and was 
ec Fortified with a firm reſolution never to acknowledge that he 
uſt had committed any error. However, he was very glad to re- 


ceive the Queen's Letter, which the Chancellor deliver'd to 
he him; heard his advice very willingly, and reſolv' d to begin 
to His Journey to Puri without any delay; and looked upon the 
ut occaſion, as a very ſeaſonable redemption. The next day he 
ſe, went to Antwerp ; and from thence, with the ſame retinue he 
ſelf had carried with him, made haſte to Pars, and was recciv'd by 


1. enſions which he might reaſonably have expected; thoug 

ink ber ſeverity was the fame towards all thoſe, who, ſhe thought, Queen. 
in- pad had the credit and power to ſeduce him; and they were 

of Pot lollicitous, by any Apologies or Confeſſion, to recover her 
ice, Favour: for the true reaſon that had ſwayed them being not 


ks, Jo be avow'd, any other that they could deviſe and ſuggeſt, 
tif- Foould have render d them more inexcuſable. 


Army in September, with which the King and Cromnvell were 
Equally delighted, as hath been ſaid before, the Marquis of 

: Wfrgjle's Empire ſeem d not to be ſo abſolute. A new Army 
as appointed to be raiſed ; the King himſelf interpoſed more 
* 4 had done; and the Noblemen and Officers came to 
Sim with more confidence; and his Majeſty took upon him 
Y complain and expoſtulate, when thoſe things were done 
Thich he did not like: yet the Power was ſtill in Argyle's 
ir Pands; who, under all the profeſſions of Humility, exerciſed 
ill the fame Tyranny; inſomuch as the King grew weary of 
is own Patience, and reſclv'd to make ſome attempt to free 
imſelf. Dr Frazier, wlid had been the King's Phyſician 
any years before, and had conſtantly attended upon his Per- 
dn, and very much contributed to the King's el into 
otland, was, ſhortly after his coming thither, diſliked by Ar- 
le; who:knew that he was a Creature of the Hamiltonians, 
d found him to be of an unquiet and over- active Spirit; 
d thereupon ſequeſtered him from his Attendance. There 
Pere many Officers who had ſerved in Duke Hamilton's En- 
Wgcment, as Middleton, and others, who had very entire Aﬀe- 
ions for the King; and many of them had W bare 
Moun- 


the Queen his Mother without thoſe expoſtulations and repre- . D 


Paris te the 


Donis this time, the King underwent all kind of Mor- N. Kine”: 
Fifications in Scotland. But after the defeat of the Scotiſb — 
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Mountroſe, and reſolv d to have joyn d with him; and find- 
ing themſelves excluded, as all of them were, from any Em- 

loyment by the Power of Argyle, had retired into the High- 
Lak. and remained there concealcd in expectation of ſome 
good Seaſon, in which they might avowedly appear. With 
ſome of thele D* Frazier had held correſpondence whilſt he 
was in the Court, and had often ſpoken to the King of their 
Affection, and readineſs to ſerve him, and of their power to 
do it, and had returned his Majeſty's gracious Acceptation of 
their Scrvice, and his Reſolution to employ them. And now 
not being himſelf fuffer'd to come to the Court, he found 
means to meet and confer with many of them; and held In- 
telligence with the Lord Lautherdale, who had always great 
conhdence in him; and the Officers undertaking to do more 
than they could, or the Doctor underſtanding them to under- 
take more than they did (for his Fidelity was never ſuf 
cd) he gave the King ſuch an Account of their Numbers, 
as well as Reſolutions, that his Majeſty appointed a day for 
their Rendezvous, and promiſed to 5 preſent with them, and 
then to publiſh a Declaration (which was likewiſe prepared) 
of the ill treatment he had endured, and againſt | 2 Perſon 
of Argyle; to whom the Duke of Buckingham gave himſelf 
wholcly up, and imparted to him all this correſpondence, 
having found ſome ot the Letters which had paſſed, by the 
King's having left his Cabinet open; for he was not at all 
truſted in it. 
Tre Kinxz Bur Argyle did not think the time ſo near; fo that the 
—— King did prolecute this purpoſe fo far, that he rode one day, 
High-iands with a dozen or twenty Horſe, into the High-lands, and 
whit lodged there one night; neither the Marquis of Argyle, nor 
Start. any Body elſe, knowing what was become of him; which 
put them all into great diſtraction. It was indeed a very 
empty and unprepared deſign, contriv'd and conducted by 


Dr Frazier, without any foundation to build upon; and might « 


well have ruin'd the King. It was afterwards call'd the Start; 
yet it proved, contrary to the expeQation of Wiſe Men, very 
Bar i ge- much to his Majeſty's advantage. For though he was com- 
laben i pell'd the next day to return with C ircumſtance that ſeemed 


nexe day. to have ſomewhat of Force in it (for as the Company he 


looked for failed to appear, ſo there was a Troop of Horſe, 
Tie King which he looked nor for, ſent by Argyle, who uſed very ef- 
—_ fectual Inſtance with him to return) yet notwithftanding, this 
ty argyle. Declaration of his Majeſty's reſentment, together withchec ob- 
A Perlize ſervation of what the 4 generally ſpoke upon it, That 
a_ the King was not treated as he ought to be, made the Mar- 
Kut, quis of Argyle change his Counſels, and to be more ſollicitous 
% to ſatisfy the King. A Summons was ſent out, in the King's 


name 


„ ere een e 2 


6äI1. i... p , aa  2wnamat 


2 1 hed 


Perſon grateful ro Argyle, and to al 
was ſent; who, finding the Queen leſs warm upon the Propo- 
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name to call a Parliament ; and great preparations were really 
made for the Coronation; and the Seaſon of the year againſt 
which Cromwell was ſecuring himſelf in Edenborough, and 
making Proviſions for his Army, the Winter coming on, and 
the ſtrong Paſſes which were eaſy then to be guarded, hindred 


the Enemies advance: fo that the King reſided, ſometimes at 


Sterling, and ſometimes at St Fohnſton's, with convenience 
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enough. The Parliament met at Sterling, and ſhortly after it meets «8 


brought all the Lords of the other Party thither, who appear'd 


Sterling, 


and recone 


to have credit enough to wipe off thoſe ſtains with which the d the 
Engagement had defaced them, yet with ſubmiſſion to ſtand . 


publickly in the Stool of Repentance, acknowledging their 
former Tranſgreſſions; as they all did. 

Duxt Hamilton and Lantherdale were welcome to the 
King, and neareſt his Confidence; which neither the Duke 
of Buckingham, who had caſt off their Friendſhip as unuſeful, 
nor the Marquis of Argyle, were pleaſed with. The King 
himſelf grew very Popular, and by his frequent conferences 
with the Knights and Burgeſſes, got any thing paſſed in the 


Parliament which he defired. He cauſed many infamous Acts An Army 


to be repeal'd, and provided for the raiſing an Army, where- 


raiſed, of 
which the 


of himſelf was General; and no exceptions were taken to Kg „ 
thoſe Officers who had formerly ſerv'd the King his Father. 77% 


The Core- 
Tus Coronation was paſſed with great Solemnity and vie. 


Magnificence, all Men making ſhew of Joy, and of being uni- 
ted to ſerve his Majeſty : yet the Marquis of Argyle preterv'd 
his greatneſs and intereſt ſo well, and was ſtill ſo conſiderable, 
that it was thought very expedient to raiſe an imagination in 
him, that the King had a purpoſe to Marry one of his Daugh- 
ters; which was carried 10 far, that the King could no other- 
wiſe defend himſelf from ir, than by ſending an Expreſs into 
France for the , his Mother's conſent Le ſeemed 
not to be doubted of) and to that purpoſe Captain Titus, a 

[ the Presbyterian Party, 


fition than was expected, made leſs haſte back; ſo that the 
Fate of Scotland was firſt determin'd. | 5 

Tu King's Army was as well modelled, and in as good a 
Condition as it was like to be whilſt he ſtayed in Scotland. 
By thar time that Cromwell was ready to take the Field, his 
Majeſty was perfwaded to make David Leſley his Licutenant 
General of the Army; who had very long experience, and 
a very good Name in War; and Middleton commanded the 


Horſe. The Artillery was in very good order under the 


Command of Wemmes, who had not the worſe Reputation 
there for having been ungrateful to the King's Father. He 


was a confeſſed good Officer; and there were, or could be, 


Very 


= — 
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very few Officers of any ſuperiour Command, but ſuch who 

had drawn their Swords apainſt his late Majeſty; moſt of 

thoſe who had fcrv'd under the Marquis of Mountroſe, ha- 

ving been put to death. Many of the greateſt Noblemen had 

railed Regiments, or Troops; and all the young Gentlemen 

of the Kingdom appcar'd very hearty and chearful in Com- 

mands, or Volunticrs: and, in all appearance, they ſecm'd a 

Body cqual in any reſpect, and ſuperior in number, to the 
Enemy ; which advanced all they could, and made it mani- 

Cromwell feſt that they defir'd nothing more than to come to Battle; 
endeavours which was not thought Counſellable for the King's Army to 


m—_— 3 SO I" 


20 fight th 8 . 
8 engage in, except 1 very notable Advantages; which they 
my. had reaſon every day to expect; for there was a very broad 


and a deep River between them; and if they kept the Paſſes, 
of which they were poſſeſſed, and could hardly chooſe but 
keep, Cromwell mult in a very few days want Proviſions, and 
{o be forced to retire, whillt the King had plenty of all things 
which he ſtood in need of, and could, by the advantages of 
the Paſſes, be in his Rere aſſoon as he cada fit. 
Bth.4-mics Ix this poſture both Armies ſtood in view of each othe: 
er une ncar the two Months of Fune, and July, with ſome ſmall at- 
Mouths of tempts upon each other, with _ Succels. About the end 
Joly. 1 of Fully, by the cowardiĩſe or treachery of Major General Brown, 
who had a body of four thouſand Men to keep it, Cromwel's 
Forces under Lambert, gain'd the Paſs, by which they got 
Cromwell behind the King; and though they could not compel his 
2 Majeſty to fight, for there was ſtill the great River between] 
bud ie them, they were poſſeſſed, or might quickly be, of the moſt 
A'S fruitful part of the Country; and fo would not only have] 
ſufficient Provition for their own Army, bur in a ſhort time 
would be able to cut off much of that which ſhould ſupply! 
the King's. This was a great ſurpriſe to the King, and put 
him into new Counſels; and he did, with the unanimous Ad- 
vice of almoſt all the principal Officers, and all thoſe who 
were admitted to the Council, take a reſolution worthy of 
his Courage; which, how unfortunate ſoever it prov'd, was 
cvidence enough that rhe ſame misfortune would have fallen 
out if he had not taken it. 
Ti x King was now, by Cromwel!'s putting himſelf behind 
him, much nearer to England than He: nor was it poſſible 
for him to overtake his Majeſty, in regard of the ways he wa: | 
unavoidably to paſs, till after the King had been {ome days Þ 
march before him: his Majeſty's fate depended upon the Suc- 
cels of one Battle: for a poſſible Eſcape into the High- lands, 
after a Defeat, there was no Kingly proſpect: all the Northero 
parts of England had given him cauſe to believe that they 
were very well affected to his Service, and if he could reach 
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thoſe Countries, he might preſume ta encreaſe his Army, 
which was numerous enough, with an Addition of ſuchi Men 


397 


las would make it much more conſiderable. Hereupon, with . King 


[rhe concurrence aforeſaid, it was reſolvd that the Army 2 


ſhould immediately march, with as much Expcdition as was England, 


4 poſſible, into England, by the neareſt ways, which led into 


ancaſhire, whither the King ſent Expreſſes to give thoſe, of 
hom he expected much (by reaſon ſome of the u had been 
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broad 
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s, and 


things 


ages of 


other 


n Scotland with him, with promiſe of large undertakings ) 

notice of his purpoſe, that they might get their Soldiers to- 

gether to receive him. His Majeſty ſent likewiſe an Expreſs 

o the Iſle of Man, where the Earl of Derby had ſecurely re- 

bos d himſelf from the end of the former War, That he 

*ſhould meet his Majeſty in Lancaſhire. The Marquis of . Maqua 
le was the only Man who diſſwaded his Majeſty's march 2 
nto England, with reaſons which were not frivolous; but the /vaded ir, 
ontrary prevailed ; and he ſtayed behind; and, when the 27, 
ing begun his march, retired to his Houle in the High- lands. retired to ws 
Some were of opinion, that he ſhould then have been made“. 


Priſoner, and left fo ſecured that he might not be able to do 
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he end 
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niſchief when the King was gone, which moſt Men believ'd 
e would incline to. But his Majeſty would not conſent to it, 
xcauſe he was confident © He would not attempt any thing 
while the Army was entire: if it prevailed, he neither 
would, nor could do any harm; and if it were defeated, 
it would be no great matter what he did. 

Trovs u Cromwell was not frequently without good In- 
elligence what was done in the King's Army, and Councils, 


ly have] Fer this laſt reſolution was conſulted with fo great ſecre- 
rt time) . and executed with that wonderful expedition, that the 
ſupply; Ping had marched a whole day without his comprehending 
ind put hat the meaning was, and before he receiv'd the leaſt ad- 
ous Ad-| Prtiſement of ir. It was not a ſmall ſurpriſe to him, nor was ce, 
fe who] Þ eaſy for him to reſolve what to do. If he ſhould follow 
rthy of] Pith his whole Army, all the Advantages he had got in Scot- .. 2 
d, was] d, would be preſently loft, and the whole Kingdom be“. 
e fallen] Ygain united in any new miſchief. If he followed but with 
art, he might be too weak when he overtook the King; 

behind] Fhoſe Army he knew, would bear the fatigue of a long march 
poſſible | fetter than His could do. There were two conſiderations 
5 he wa: |; hich troubled him exceedingly ; the one, the terrible con- 
me day] fernation he foreſaw the Parliament would be in, when they 
the Suc- Pard that the King with his Army was nearer to them, than 
h-lands, | Per own Army was for their defence; and he knew that he 
'ortheroÞ? d Enemies enongh to improve their fear, and to leſſen bis 
hat the: Pnduct: the other was, the Apprehenſion, that, if the King 
d reach d time given to reſt in any x + he would infinitely en- 
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creaſe and ſtrengthen his Army by the reſort of the 4＋ as 
well as the Gentry and Nobility, from all parts. And though 
he did fo much undervalue the Scotiſh Army, that he would 
have been glad to have found himſelf engaged with it, upon 
any inequality of Numbers, and diſadvantage of ground, yet 
he did — that, by a good mixture with Engliſh, they 
might be made very conſiderable. He took a very quick re- 
ſolution to provide for all the beſt he could: he diſpatched 
an Expreſs to the Parliament, to prevent their being ſurpriſed 
with the News; and to aſſure them, That he would himſelf 
c overtake the Enemy before they ſhould give them any trou- 
* ble; and gave ſuch farther Orders for drawing the Auxiliary 
Troops together in the ſeveral Countries, as he thought fit. 


0rde:lam- HE gave Lambert Order © Immediately to follow the King 
e vith {even or eight hundred Horſe, and to draw as many 


low theK ung 
with a Bedy 


* others, as he could from the Country Militia; and to di- 
* ſturb his Majeſty's march the moſt he could, by being near, 
te and obliging him to march cloſe; not engaging his own 
e Party in any ſharp Actions, without a very notorious advan- 
*tage; but to keep himſelf entire till he ſhould come up to 
* him. With this Order Lambert marched away the ſame day 
the Advertiſement came. 

CroMWELLT reſolv'd then to leave Major General Monk, 
upon whom he look d with moſt confidence, as an excellent 
Officer of Foot, and as entirely devoted to him, with a ſtrong 
Party of Foot, and ſome T of Horſe, ſtrong enough to 
ſuppreſs any Forces which ſhould riſe after his departure, To 
4 * Edenborough, and the Harbour of Leith; to ſurpriſe 
te and apprehend as many of the Nobility, and conſiderable 
c Gentry, as he ſhould ſuſpect, and keep them under cuſtody ; 
*to uſe the higheſt ſeverity againſt all who oppoſed him; 
and, above all, not to endure or permit the Licence of the 
**Preachers in their Pulpits; and to make himſelf as formi- 
e dable as was poſſible: in the laſt place, that, aſſoon as there 
c appear d no viſible force in the Field, he ſhould beſiege Ster- 
«lin; whither moſt Perſons of condition were retired with 
their Goods of Value, as to a place of ſtrength, and capable 
of being defended; where the Records of the Kingdom, and 
many other things of moſt account were depoſited; it being 
the place where the King had, for the moſt part reſided. He 
charged him, If at S' Fohnſton s, or any other place, he 
found a ſtubborn reſiſtance, and were forced to ſpend much 
*time, or to take it by Storm, that he ſhould give no Quar- 
e ter, nor exempt it from a general Plunder; all which Rules 
Monk obſerv'd with the utmoſt rigour ; and made himſelf as 
terrible as Man could be. 

Wutn Cronnvell had diſpatch'd all theſe Orders and Di- 

| rections, 
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ections, with marvellous Expedition, and ſeen moſt of them 
dvanced in ſome degree, he begun his own March with the 
emainder of his Army, three days after the King was gone, h flex: 
ich a wonderful chearfulneſs, and affurance to the Officers u, A, 
d Soldiers, that he ſhould obtain a full Victory in England «fie. 
Þyer thoſe who fled from him out of Scotland. 
Tus King had, from the time that he had recover'd any 
Authority in Scotland, granted a Commiſſion to the Duke of 
Buckingham, to raiſe a Regiment of Horſe which Maſſey was 
o command under him, and to raiſe another Regiment of 
Foot. And the Engliſh which ſhould reſort thither, of which 

hey expected great Numbers, were to Lift themſelves in 
thoſe Regiments. And there were ſome who had Liſtcd them- 
ſelves accordingly ; but the diſcipline the Scots had uſed to the 
King, and their adhering to their old Principles, even after 
they ſeem d united for his Majeſty, had kept the King's friends 
in England from repairing to them in Scotland. They who 
Lame from Holland with the King, had diſpoſed themſelves as 

s ſaid before, and there was little doubt but that, aſſoon as 
She King ſhould enter England, thoſe two Regiments would 

de immediately full. The Duke of Buckingham had loſt much 
ground (and the more becauſe the King was not pleaſed with 
t) by his having broken off all manner of Friendſhip with 
uke Hamilton, and the Earl of Lautherdale (to whom he 
nad profeſſed fo much) and had enter d into ſo faſt a con- 
union with the Marquis of Argyle, their declar'd irrecon- 
ilable Enemy, and adhered ſo firmly ro him, when he was leſs 
Jutiful ro the King than he ought to have been. Maſſey had 
Þot a great Name by his defending Gloceſter againſt the late 

ing, and was look d upon as a Martyr for the Presbyterian 

Intereſt, and fo very dear to that Party; and therefore, aſ- 
Yoon as they came within the borders of England, he was ſent daten fre 
Pith ſome Treops before, and was always to march at leaſt befrre the . 

day before the Army, to the end that he might give notice . 

of the King's coming, and draw the Gentry of the Counties 
Shrough which he paſs'd, to be ready to attend upon his Ma- 
Yeſty. Beſides, he had particular acquaintance with moſt of 
he Presbyterians of Lancaſhire; whom no Body imagin'd to 
Pe of the Scoriſh temper, or unwilling to unite and joyn with 
She Royal Party; nor indeed were they. | 
Bur ir was fatal at that time to all Scotiſh Armies, to have 4 ＋ 
Always in them a Committee of Miniſters, who ruin'd all; , the 
Ind though there had been now all the care taken that could King's - 
Se, to chooſe ſuch Men for that ſervice as had the reputation A, 4. 
f being the moſt Sober, and Moderate of that whole Body, 

Ind who had ſhew'd more Affection, and advanc'd the King's 

ervice more than the reſt; yet this modcrate People no 

Dd 2 ſooner 


ſooner heard that Maſſey was ſent before to call upon their 
Friends, and obſery'd, that from the entrance into England, 
thoſe about the King ſecm'd to have leſs regard for the Co- 
venant than formerly, but they ſent an Expreſs to him, with- 


out communicating it in the leaſt degree with the King, with 


Letters, and a Declaration, wherein they requir'd him © To 
e publiſh that Declaration, which ſignified the King's, andthe 
* whole Army's Zeal for the Covenant, and their Reſolution 
eto proſecute the true intent of it; and forbid him To 
te receive or entertain any Soldiers in his Troops, but thoſe 
tc who would ſubſcribe that obligation. The King had ſoon 
notice of this, and loſt no time in ſending to Maſſey © Not to 
* publiſh any ſuch Declaration, and to behave himſelf with 
* equal civility towards all Men who were forward to ſerve 
* his Majeſty. But before this inhibition was receiv'd, the 
matter h2d taken Air in all places, and was ſpread over the 
Kingdom; all Men fled from their Houſes, or concealed 


themſelves, who wiſhed the King very well; and beſides, . 


his Motion was ſo quick, that none of them could repair to 
him. 
Tie Earl of IN Lancaſhire the Earl of Derby met him; who, aſſoon as 
vey ne he recciv'd his Summons, left the Ifle of Man. When the 
Lancaſhire. King's Army came about Warrington in Cheſhire, they found, 
that there was a Body of the Enemy drawn up in a fair Field, 
which did not appear conſiderable enough to ſtop their march. 
Lambert This was Lambert; who had made ſo much haſte, that he had 
223 that day fallen upon ſome of their Troops, and beaten them 
retwe. into the Army; but when the Army came up, Lambert, ac- 
cording to his Order and purpoſe, retir'd, and being pur- 
ſued by the King's Horſe with a greater party, made more 
haſte than a well order d retreat requires, but with no conſi- 
derable loſs. The Succeſs made a great noiſe, as if Lambert 
had been defeated. . 
Ar war- AT Warrington it was thought Counſellable, very unfor- 
bent tunately, that the Earl of Derby, with the Lord Withrington, 
Derby par, and ſeveral other Officers of good Name, ſhould return into 
Leu, Lncaſbire, in order to raiſe the well affected in thoſe two 
ſer ro Lan- Counties of Lancaſhire and Cheſhire, who could not come in 
— — upon ſo quick a march, as. the King had made: and yet it 
1 rais being out of the road that Cromwell was to follow, who was 
Feat. enier'd into Torkſhire, the remaining of thoſe Perſons there, 


was thought a good Expedicnt to gather a Body of Engliſh, 


which the King extremely defir'd: and if they found any 


great difficulties, they were to follow the Army. In order to 
which, the Earl had a Body of near two hundred Horle, con- 
{i:ting, for the moſt part, of Officers, and Gentlemen; which 
depriv'd the Army of a ſtrength they wanted; and was "_ 

wards, 
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wards acknowledged to be a Counſel too ſuddainly enter'd 
upon. 

Uro appearance of that Body of Lambert's, the whole 
Army was drawn up, and appear'd very chearful. The King 
having oblerv'd David Leſley, throughout the whole march, 
ſad and mclancholy, and, at that time when the Enemy re- 
tir d, and plainly in a quicker pace than a good Retreat uſed 
to be made, flow in giving Orders, and reſiding by himſelf, 
his Majeſty rode up to him, and ask'd him, with great alacrity, 
Ho he could be fad, when he was in the head of ſo brave 
an Army? (which he ſaid look'd well that day) and de- 
manded of him, How he liked them? To which David Leſley David iet. 
aniwer'd him in his Ear, being at ſome diſtance from any 3 
other, © That he was melancholly indeed, for he well knew e Scouth = 
e that Army, how well ſoever it look d, would not Fight: . 
which the King imputed to the chagrin of his Humour, and 
gave it no Credit, nor told it to any Man till ſome years af- 
ter, upon another occaſion which will be remember'd in it's 
place, he told the Chancellor of the Exchequer of it. 

Ir was not thought fit to purſue Lambert; who, being 
known to be a Man of Courage and Conduct, and his Troops 
to be of the beſt, was ſuſpected, by fo diforderly a Retreat, 
to have only deſign'd to have drawn the Army another way, 
ro diſorder and diſturb their march; which they rcfolv'd to 
continue wirh the fame Expedition they had hitherto uſed, 
which was incredible; until they ſhould come to ſuch a Poſt 
as they might ſecurely reſt themſelves. And there was an 
imagination, that they might have continu'd it even to Lon- 
don; which would have produced wonderful Effects. But 
they quickly found that to be impoſlible, and that both Horſe 
and Font grew fo weary, that they mult have reſt: The wea- 
ther was excecding, hot ; the march having been begun ncar 
the beginning of Auguſt; fo that if they had not tome reſt 
before an Enemy approach'd them, how willing ſoerer they 
might be, they could not be able to Fight. 

TrERE was a ſmall Garriſon in Shrexwsbury Commanded 
by a Gentleman, who, it was thought, might be prevail'd 
with to give it up to the King; but his Majeſty ſending to 
him, he return d a rude denial: So that his Majeſty's Eye was Tee Ks 
upon Worceſter ; that was ſo little out of his way to London, Shreuabu- 
that the going thither would not much retard the march, it ry « vain. 
they found the Army able to continue it. Worceſter had al- 


| ways been a place very well affected in it ſelf, and moſt of the 


Gentlemen of that County had been engaged for the King in 
the former War, and that City was the laſt that had Surrender'd 
to the Parliament, of all thoſe which had been Garriton'd for 
his Majeſty; when all the Works were rhrown down. and no 
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Garriſon from that time had been kept there ; the Sheriff, 
and Juſtices, and Committees, having had power enough to 
defend it againſt any malignity of the Town, or County ; and 
at this time, all the principal Gentry of that County had been 


ſeiz'd upon, and were now Priſoners there. Thither the King 
came with his Army even aſſoon as they had heard that he 
was in England: whereupon the Committee, and all thoſe 
who were imploy'd by the Parliament, fled in all the confuſion 
imaginable, leaving their Priſoners behind them, leſt they 
themſelves ſhould become Priſoners to them ; and the City 
open'd their Gates, and receiv'd the King, with all the de- 
monſtration of Affection and Duty that could be expreſſed ; 
and made ſuch proviſion for the Army, that it wanted no- 


thing it could deſire; the Mayor taking care for the 8 


roviſion of Shoes and Stockings, the want whereof, in fo 
2 a march, was very apparent and grievous. The prin- 
cipal Perſons of the Country found themſelves at liberty; 
and They, and the Mayor and Aldermen, with all the So- 
lemnity they could prepare, attended the Herald, who pro- 
claim'd the King, as he had done, in more haſte, and with leſs 
Formality, in all thoſe conſiderable Towns through which his 
Majeſty had paſled. | 

Tus Army liked their Quarters here ſo well, that neither 
Officer, nor Soldier was in any degree willing to quit them, 
till they ſhould be throughly refreſh'd: And it could not be 
deny'd that the fatigue had been even inſupportable ; never 
had ſo many hundred Miles been march d in fo few days, and 
with ſo little reſt; nor did it in truth appear reaſonable to 
any that they ſhould remove from thence, fince it was not 
3 that they ſhould be able to reach London, though it 

ad been better prepar d for the King's reception than it ap- 
pear'd to be before Cromwell would be there: who, having 


with great haſte continu'd his march in a direct Line, was now 


as near to it as the King's Army was, and ſtood only at a 
gaze to be inform'd what his Majeſty meant to do. Worcefter 
was a very good Poſt, ſeated almoſt in the middle of the 


| Kingdom, and in as fruitful a Country as any part of it; 


a good City, ferv'd by the noble River of Severn from all the 


adjacent Counties; Wales behind it, from whence Levies 


might be made of great Numbers of ſtout Men: It was a 
place where the King's Friends might repair, if they had the 
Affections they pretended to have; and ir was a place where 
he might defend himſelf, if the Enemy would atrack him, 
with many advantages, and could not be compell'd ro engage 
his Army in a Battle, till Cromwell had gotten Men enough 
to encompaſs him on all ſides: And when the King might 
chooſe on which nde to Fight, fince the Enemy muſt be on 


both 
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both fides the River, and could not come ſuddainly to relieve 
each other, and the ſtraitning the King to this degree would 
require much time; in which there might be an opportunit 
for ſeveral Inſurrections in the Kingdom, if they were 2 
weary of the preſent Tyranny, and fo ſollicitous to be reſtor'd 
to the King's Government, as they were conceiy'd to be: 
For no Body could ever hope for a more ſecure ſeaſon to ma- 
nifeſt the Loyalty, than when the King was in the heart of 
the Kingdom, with a form'd Army of about fiftcen thouſand 
Men, Horſe, and Foot, (for fo they might be accounted to 
wy with which he might relieve thoſe who were in danger 
to be oppreſſed by a more powerful Party. Theſe conſidera- 
rions produced the Reſolution to provide, in the beſt man- 
ner, to expect Cromwell there ; and a hope that he might be 
delay'd by other diverſions: And there was like to be time 
enough to caſt up ſuch Works upon the Hill before the Town, 
as might keep the Enemy at a diſtance, and their own Quar- 
ters from being ſuddainly ſtreighten'd : All which was recom- 
mended to General Leſley to take care of, and to take ſuch a 
perfe& view of the Ground, that no advantage might be loſt 
when the rime requir'd it. 


Tu x firſt ill Omen that happen VVV 
the total deſtruction of thoſe 7 * 


gallant Perſons who accompanied him. The Earl of Derby berby. 


defeat of the Earl of Derby, 


within two or three days after he had lefr the King, with a 
Body of near two hundred Horſe, all gallant Men, imploy'd 
his 42 and Tenanrs, to give the Country notice of his 
ſtaying behind the King, to Head and Command thoſe Perſons 
who ſhould repair to his Service; which the quick march his 
Majeſty made through the Country would not permir them 
to do. In expectation of a good appearance of the People, he 
went to a little Market Town, call'd Wigam in Lancaſhire, 
where he ſtaid that Night; when in the Morning a Regi- 
ment or two of the Militia of the Neighbour Counties, and 
ſome other Troops of the Army, Commanded by a Man of 
Courage, whom Cromwell had ſent to follow in the track of 
the King's march to gather up the Straglers, and ſuch as were 
not able to keep pace with the Army, having receiv d ſome 
Advertiſement that a Troop of the King's Horſe were behind 
the Army in that Town, fell very carly into ir, beforc the 
Perſons in the Town were out of their Beds, having aflurance 
upon all the enquiry my could make, that there was no Ene- 
my near them. Nor indeed was there any ſuſpicion of thoſe 
Forces, which conſiſted of the ſeveral Troops of the ſeveral 
Counties with others of the Army, and paſſed that way by 
accident. As many as could get to their Horſes, preſently 


Mounted; they who could not, put themſelves together on 
d 4 Foot, 
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Foot, and all endcavour'd to keepthe Enemy from entring into 
the Town; and the few who were got on Horſeback, Charg'd 
them with g:cat Courage. But the Number of the Enemy 
was too great, and the Town too open, to put a ſtop to them 
in any one place, when they could enter at ſo many, and 
encompals thoſe who oppoled them. The Earl of Derby, after 
his Horſc had been killa under him, made a ſhift to mount 
again; and fo, with a ſmall Party of Horſe, through many 
difficulties and dangers, eſcaped wounded to the King to 
* orceſter. | 

Tu Lord IV ithringt:n, after he had receiv'd many wounds, 
and givcn as many, and merited his death by the vengeance 
lie took upon thoſe who aſſaulted him, was kill'd upon the 
place; and ſo was S* Thomas Tildefley, and many other gal- 
lant Gentlemen, very few eſcaping to carry News of the de- 
feat. Sr William Throgmorton, who had been formerly Major 
General of the Marquis of Neu. Caſtles Army, and was left 
to Command in the ſame function, receiv'd ſo many wounds, 
that he was look'd upon as dead, and not fit to be carried 
away with the Priſoners : and ſo fell into ſuch charitable and 
generous hands in the Town, that being believ'd to be dead, 
he was afterwards ſo well recover d, though with great Maimes 
and loſs of Blood, that he at laſt got himſelf Tranſported into 
Helland ; where he was, at firſt appearance, taken * a Ghoſt, 
all Men believing him to have been buried long before. 
Molt of thoſe who were taken Priſoners, of any Quality, 
were afterwards Sacrihiccd as a Spectacle to the People, and 
Barbarouſly put to death in ſeveral places; ſome, with the 
Earl of Derby; and others, ncar the ſame time, in other 
places. | 
Ius Lord |Withrington was one of the moſt goodly Per- 
ſons of that Age, being near the head higher than moſt tall 
Men, and : Gentleman of the beſt and moſt ancient Extra- 
ction of the County of Northumberland, and of a very fair 
Fortune, and one of the four which the laſl King made choice 
of to be about the Perſon of his Son the Prince as Gentleman 
of his Privy Chamber, when he firſt ſettled his Family. His 
Affection tothe King was always remarkable; and ſerving in 


the Houſe of Commons as Knight of the Shire for the County 


of Northumberland, he quickly got the reputation of being 
amongſt the moſt Malignant. Aiivon as the War broke our, 
he was of the firſt who railed both Horſe and Foot at his own 


Charge, au ſerv'd eminently with them under the Marquis 


of New Caſile ; with whom he had a very 128 and en- 
tire Priendſuip. He was very near a:ticd to the Marquis; 
and by his Teftimony that he had perform'd many fignal 


Services, he was, about che middle of the War, made a Peer 


of 
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of the Kingdom. He was a Man of gecat Courage, but of ſome 
| Paſſion, by which he incurr'd the ill Will of many, who im- 
puted it to an inſolence of Nature, which no Man was far- 
ther from; no Man of a Nature more Civil, and candid to- 
F: wards all, in buſineſs, or converſation. But having ſate long 
ia the Houle of Commons, and oblerv'd the difingenuity of 
the proceedings there, and the grols cheats, by which they 
! deceiv'dandcouſen'd the People, he had contracted fo hearty 
| an indignation azainſt them, and all who were couſen'd by 
them, and againſt all who had not his Zeal to oppoſe and de- 
{troy them, that he often ſaid things to ſlow and flegmatick 
Men, which offended them, and it may be, injured them; 
which his good nature often obliged him to acknowledge, 
and ask Pardon of thoſe who would not queſtion him for it. 
He Tranſported himſelf into the parts beyond the Sca at the 
lame time with the Marquis of Nezw-Caſtle, to accompany 
him, and remain d (till with him till the King went into Scet- 
land; and then waited upon his Majeity, and endured the 
ſame Affronts which others did, during the time of his Reſi- 
dence there. And, it may be, the obtervation of their bcha- 
viour, the knowledge of their Principles, and the diſdain of 
their Treatment, produced that averſion from their Conver- 
1 Afation, that prevail'd upon his impatience to part too ſoon 
from their Company, in hope that the Earl of Derby, under 
whom he was very willing to ſerve, and he himſelf, might 
| quickly draw together ſuch a Body of the Royal Party, as 
might give ſome check to the unbounded imaginations of that 
Nation. It was reported by the Enemy, that, in reſpect of 
his brave Perſon and behaviour, they did offer him Quarter; 
which he refuſed; and that they were thereby compell'd, in 
their own defence, to kill him; which is probable enough; 
for he knew well the Animoſity the Parliament had againtt 
him, and it cannot be doubted but that, if he had fallen into 
their hands, they would not have uſed him better than they 
did the Earl of Derby ; who had not more Enemies. | 
S 1 « Thomas Tildefley was a Gentleman of a good Family, And 85 
and a good Fortune, who had raiſed Men at his own Charge Tildetley's. 
at the beginning of the War, and had ferv'd in the Command 
of them till the very end of it, with great Courage; and re- 
fuſing to make any Compoſition after the Murder of the King, 
he found means to Tranſport himſelf into Ireland to the Mar- 
uis of Ormond; with whom he ſtay'd, till he was, with the 
reſt of the Engliſh Officers, diſmilled, to ſatisfy the barbarous 
E of the Iriſh; and then got over into Scotland a little 
fore the King march d from thence, and was detir'd by the 
Earl of Derby to remain with him. The Names of the other 
Perſons of Quality who were kill d in that Encounter, and _— 
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who were taken Priſoners, and afterwards ue to death, ought 
to be diſcover'd, and mention'd honourably, by any who ſhall 
propoſe to himſelf to communicate particularly thoſe Tranſ- 
actions to the view of Poſterity. | 

W n £ x the News of this Defeat came to Worceſter, as it 
did even almoſt aſſoon as the King came thither, it exceed- 
ingly afflicted his Majeſty, and abated much of the hope he 
had of ageneral Riſing of the People on his behalf. His Army 
was very little increaſed by the acceſs of any Engliſh; and 
though he had paſſed near the habitation of many Perſons of 
Honour and Quality, whoſe Affections and Loyalty had been 
eminent, not a Man of them repair'd to him. The ſenſe of 
their former ſufferings remain'd, and the ſmart was not over; 
nor did his ſtay in Worceſter for ſo many days add any reſort 
to his Court. The Gentlemen of the Country whom his com- 
ing thither had redeem'd from Impriſonment, remain d ſtill 
with bim, and were uſeful to him; _ who were in their 
Houſes in the Country, though as well affected, remain'd 
there; and came not to him; and though Letters from Lon- 
don had given him cauſe to believe that many prepared to 
come to him, which for ſome days they might eaſily have 
done, none appear'd, except only ſome few Gentlemen, and 
ſome common Men who had formerly ſerv'd the laſt King, 
and repaired again to Worceſter. BETS 

Trtrt were ſome other Accidents and Obſervations 


of the Ks which adminiſter d matter of Mortification to the King. The 


at Worce- 


ter, 


Duke of Buckingham had a mind very reſtleſs, and thought 
he had not Credit enough wirh the King if it were not made 
manifeſt that he had more than any Body elſe: And therefore 


aſſoon as the King had enter d England, though he had reaſon 


to believe that his Majeſty had not been abundantly fatisfied 
with his behaviour in Scotland, he came to the King, and told: 
him, The buſineſs was now to reduce England to his Obe- 
e dience; and therefore he ought to do all things gracious, and 


" » a in the Eyes of the Nation; and nothing could be 
*leſs ſo, than that the Army ſhould be under the Command 


* of a ScotiſhGeneral: That David Leſley was only Lieutenant 


*General; and ir had been unreaſonable, whilſt he remain'd 
in Scotland, to have put any other to have Commanded over 
him; but that it would be as unreaſonable, now they were 
*in England, and had hope to increaſe the Army by the ac- 
*ceſs of the Engliſh, upon whom his principal dependence 
* muſt be, to expect that they would be willing to ſerve un- 
eder Leſſey: That it would not conſiſt with the Honour of an 
Peer of England to receive his Orders; and, he believ'd, 
© that very few of that Rank would repair to his Majeſty till 
they were ſecute from that apprehenſion ; and uſed much 
more 
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more diſcourſe to that purpoſe. The King was ſo much ſur- 
riſed with it, that he could not imagine what he meant, and 
what the end of it would be; and asked him, Who it was 
that he thought fit his Majeſty ſhould give that Command 
*to? when, to his aſtoniſhment, the Duke told him, © He 
* hoped his Majeſty would confer it upon himſelf. At which 
the King was fo amazed, that he found an occaſion to break 
off tlie diſcourſe, by calling upon ſome Body who was near, 
to come to him; and, by asking many queſtions declined 
the former Argument. The Duke would not be fo pur off ; 
' but the next day, in the march, renew'd his Importunity 
and told the King, That, he was confident, what he had 
* propoſed to him, was ſo evidently for his Service, that Da- 
vid Leſley himſelf would willingly conſent to it. The King 
angry at his proſecuting it in that manner, told him, He could 
*hardly believe that he was in carneſt, or that he could in 
*rruth believe that he could be fit for ſuch a Charge; which 
the Duke ſeem'd to wonder at, and asked, Whercin his un- 
* fitneſs lay; To which the King replied, © That he was too 
young: And he as readily alledged, That Harry the Fourth 
* of France Commanded an Army, and won a Battle, when 
*he was younger than He: ſo that, in the end, the King was 
compell d to tell him, © That he would have no Generaliſſimo 
* but himſelf: upon which the Duke was fo diſcontented, that 
he came no more to the Council, ſcarce ſpoke to the King, 
neglected every Body elſe and himſelf, inſomuch as for many 
days he ſcarce put on clean Linnen, nor converſed with any 
Body; nor did he recover this ill humour whilſt the Army 
ſtay d at Worceſter. 

THERE was another worſe Accident fell out ſoon after the 
King's coming thither: Major General Maſſey, who thought 
himſelf now in his own Territory, and that all between 
Worceſter and Gloceſter would be quickly his own Conqueſt, 
knowing every ſtep both by 5 and the River, went out 
with a Party to ſecure a Pats, which the Enemy might make 
over the River; which he did very well; but would then 
make a farther in- road into the Country, and poſſeſs a Houſe 
which was of {mall importance, and in which there were Men 
to defend it; where he recciv'd a very dangerous Wound, gt 
that tore his Arm, and Hand, in ſuch manner that he was in —_— 
great torment, and could nor ſtir out of his Bed, in a time a f.. 
when his Activity and Induſtry was moſt wanted. By this 
means, the Paſs he had ſecured, was either totally neglected, 
or not enough taken care of. 

Tx tre was no good underſtanding between the Officers T on 
of the Army: David Leſley appear'd difpirited, and confoun-\, ,,, o- 
ded; gave, and reyoked his Orders, and ſomctimes _— 
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died them. He did not love Middleton, and was very jea- 
lous that all the Officers lov'd him too well; who was indeed 
an excellent Officer, and kept up the Spirits of the reſt, who 
had no eſteem of Leſley. In this very unhappy diſtemper was 
the Court, and the Army, in a Seaſon when they were ready 
to be {wallow'd by the power and multitude of the Enemy, 
and when nothing could preſerve them, but the moſt ſincere 
Unity in their prayers to God, and a joynt concurrence in 
their Counſels and Endeavours; in all which they were mi- 
ſerably divided. 

Txt King had been ſeveral days in Worceſter, when Crom- 
well was known to be within les than half a day's march, 
with an addition of very many Regiments of Horſe and Foot 
to thoſe which he had brought with him from Scotland; and 
many other Regiments were drawing towards him of the Mi- 
litia of the ſeveral Counties, under the Command of the prin- 
cipal Gentlemen of their party in the Countries: fo that he 
was alrcady very much ſuperior, if not double in Number to 
the Army the King had with him. However, if thoſe Rules 
had been obſery'd, thoſe Works caſt up, and that order in 
quartering their Men, as were rcfolv'd upon when the King 
came thither, there muſt have been a hy jr whe made, and 
the Advantages of the ground, the River, and the City, would 
have preſerv'd them from being preſent iy overrun. But, alas! 
the Army was in amazement confuſion. Cromwell, with- 
out troubling himſelf with the formality of a Sicge, march'd 
directly on as to a Prey, and poſſeſs d the Hill and all other 
places of Advantage, with very little oppoſition. It was upon 
the third of September, when the King having been upon his 
Horſe moſt part of the Night, and having taken a full view 
of the Enemy, and every body being upon the Poſt they were 
appointed, and the Enemy making ſuch a ſt and, that it was 
concluded he meant to make no attempt then, and if he ſhould 
he might be repell'd with eaſe; his Majeſty, a little before 
Noon, retired to his Lodging to eat, and refreſh himſelf: 
where he had not been near an hour, when the Alarm came, 
That both Armies were engaged; and though his Majeſty's 
own Horle was ready at the door, and he preſently mount- 
ed, beforc or aſſoon as he came out of the City, he met the 
whole Body of his Horſe running in ſo great diſorder, that 
he could not ſtop them, though he uſed all the means he could 
and called to many Officers by their Names; and hardly pre- 
ſerv'd himſelf, by letting them paſs by, from being overthrown, 
and overrun by them. ; 

CROMWELL had uſed none of the delav, nor circumſpe- 
tion which was imagin'd ; but directed the Troops to fall on 
in all places at once; and had cauſed a ſtrong Party to go 
over 
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over the River at the Paſs, which Maſſey had formerly ſecured, 
at a good diſtance from the Town. And that being not at all 
guarded, they were never known to be on that fide the River 
till they were even. ready to charge the King's Troops. On 
that part where Middleton was, and with whom Duke Hamil- 
toy charged, there was a very brave refiſtance; and they char- 
ged the Enemy ſo vigourouſly, that they beat the Body that 
charged them back, but they were quickly overpower'd; and 
many Gentlemen being kill'd, and Middleton hurt, and Duke 
Hamilton's Leg, broke with a Shot, the reſt were forced to re- 
tire and ſhift for themſelves. In no other part was there re- 
ſiſtance made; but ſuch a general conſternation poſſeſſed the 
whole Army, that the reſt of the Horſe fled, and all the Foot 
threw down their Arms before they were charged. When 
the King came back into the Town, he found a good Body 
of Horſe, which had been perſwaded to make a ſtand, though 
much the major part paſſed through upon the Spur. The 
King defired thoſe who ſtaid, Thar they would follow him, 
* that they might look upon the Enemy, who, he believ'd, 
did not purſue them. But when his Majeſty had gone a lit- 
tle way, he found moſt of the Horſe were gone the other way, 
and that he had none but a few Servants of his own about 
him. Then he ſent to have the Gates of the Town ſhur, 
that none might get in one way, nor out the other: but all 
was confuſion; there were few to Command, and none to 
obey : fo that the King ſtaid, till very many of the Enemy's 
Horſe were enter'd the Town, and then he was perlwaded 
ro withdraw himſelf. 


Dux x Hamilton fell into the Enemy's Hands; and, the Duke He- 


next day, died of his Wounds; and thereby prevented the 


being made a Spectacle, as his Brother had been; which the wourar. 


Pride and Animoſity of his Enemies would no doubt have 
cauſed ro be, having the ſame pretence for it by his being 


a Peer of England, as the other was. He was in all reſpects to Hs c- 


be much preferr'd before the other, a much wiſer, though, 
it may be, a leſs cunning Man: for he did not affect diſſimu- 
lation, which was the other's Maſter- piece. He had unque- 
ſtionable courage: he was in truth a very accompliſh'd Per- 
ſon, of an excellent Judgment, and clear and ready Expreſ- 
ſions: and though he had been driven into ſome unwarran- 
table actions, he made it very evident he had not becn led by 
any inclinations of his own, and paſſionately and hcartily run 
to all opportunities of redeeming it: and, in the very Article 
of his death, he expreſſed a marvellous chearfulneſs, That 
* he had the honour to loſe his lite in the King's Service, and 
* thereby to wipe out the memory of his former Tranigre(- 
lions; which he always profeſſed were odious to himſelf. 
AS 


Ger. 
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As the Victory coſt the Enemy little Blood, ſo after it there 
was not much cruelty uſed to the Priſoners who were taken 
upon the ſpot. But very many of thoſe who run away, were 
every day Locked on the head by the Country People, and . 
uſed with barbarity. Towards the King's menial Servants, 2 
whereof moſt were taken, there was nothing of ſeverity; bur 4 
within few days they were all diſcharged, and ſet at liberty. 3 

The King's Tuo von the King could not get a Body of Horſe to fight, 2 
he could have too many to fly with him; and he had not been 
ment, many hours from Worceſter, when he found about him near, 
if not above, four thouſand of his Horſe. There was David 
Lefley with all his own Equipage, as if he had not fled | 
the ſuddain; ſo that * order, and regularity, and obedi- 
ence, might yet have made a retreat even into Scotland it ſelf. N 
But there was palenels in every Man's looks, and jean louſy, 
and confuſion, in their faces; and ſcarce any thing could worſe 
befall the K ing, than a return into Scotland; which yet he 
could not reaſonably promile to himſelf in that company. But 
when the Night cover'd them, he found means to withdraw 
himſelf with one or two of his own Servants; whom he like- 
wiſe diſcharged, when it began to be Light; and after he 
had made them cut off his hair, he betook himſelf alone into 
an adjacent Wood, and relied only upon Him for his preſer- 
vation who alone could, and did Miraculouſly deliver him. 
Wuex it was Morning, and the Troops, which had 
march'd all Night, and who knew that when it begun to be 
dark the King was with them, found now that he was not | 
there, they cared leſs for each others company; and moſt of 
them who were Engliſh ſeparated themſelves, and went into 
other Roads; and where-ever twenty Horſe appear'd of the 
Country, which was now awake, and upon their Guard to 
ſtop and arreſt the Runaways, the whole Body of the Scotiſh 
Horſe would fly, and run ſeveral ways; and twenty of them 
would give themſelves Priſoners to two Country Fellows: 
| however, David Leſley reach'd Tork-ſbire with above fifteen 
hundred Horſe in a Body. But the jealouſies increas'd every | 
day; and thole of his own Country were ſo unſatisfied with ' 
his whole conduct and behaviour, that they did, that is many 
of them believe that he was corrupted byCromwell; and the reſt, 
who did not think ſo, believ'd him not to underſtand his pro- 
feſſion, in which he had been bred from his Cradle. When he 
was in his flight, confidering one Morning with the principal 
Perſons, which way they ſhould take, ſome propoſed this, and 
others that way; S* William Armorer ask d him, © Which wa 
« he thought beſt ? which when he had named, the other ſaid, 
* he would then go the other; for, he ſwore, he had betray d 
*the King and the Army all the time; and fo left him. 
| | WELL 
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WELL nigh all of them in this long flight were taken, David Leſ- 
and amongſt them the Earl of Lautherdale, and many of the . 
Scotiſb Nobility, and the Earls of Cleveland and Derby, and 
divers other Men of Quality of the Engliſh Nation. And it is | 
hard to be believ'd how very few of that numerous Body of 
Horſe * there can be no imagination that any of the Foot 
eſcaped) return d into Scotland. Upon all the enquiry that 
was made, when moſt of the falſe and treacherous Actions 
which had been committed were diſcover'd, there appear'd 
no cauſe to ſuſpe& that David Leſley had been unfaithful in 
his Charge: though he never recover'd any Reputation with 
thoſe of his own Country who wedded the King's Intereſt. 
And it was ſome vindication to him, that from the time of 
his Impriſonment, he never receiv'd any favour from the Par- 
liament, whom he had ſerv'd fo long; nor from Cromwell, in 
whoſe Company he had ſerv'd; but underwent all the Seve- 
rities and he Impriſonment, the reſt of his Country-men 


ſuffer d. The King did not believe him falſe; and did always 


think him an excellent Officer of Horſe, to diſtribute and exe- 
cute Orders, but in no degree capable of commanding in 
chief. And without doubt he was fo amaz'd in that fatal day, 
that he perform'd not the Office of a General, or of any com- 
petent Officer. 

Tus V who fled out of Worceſter, and were not kill'd, but N. King's 
made Priſoners, and all the Foot, and others who were taken e 
in the Town, except ſome few Officers and Perſons of Qua- London, 
lity, were driven like Cattle with a Guard to London, and 5. {id we 
there treated with great rigour; and many pcriſh'd for want 1. 
of food; and being incloſed in little room, till they were fold 
to the Plantations for Slaves, they died of all diſeaſes. Crem- 
well return'd in Triumph; was recciv'd with univerſal Joy 
and Acclamarion, as if he had deſtroy'd the Enemy of the 
Nation, and for ever ſecured the Liberty, and Happineſs of 
the People: a Price was ſet upon the King's Head, whole 


eſcape was thought to be impoſſible ; and order taken for the 


Trial of the Earl ofeDerby, and ſuch other notorious Priſoners 


as they had Voted to deſtruction. 

Tus Earl of Derby was a Man of unqueſtionable Loyalty Tie Ext of 
to the late King, and gave clear Teſtimony of it before he re- Darvy Bhs 
ceiv'd any Obligations from the Court, and when he thought 4 Execu- 
himſelf diſobliged by it. This King, in his farit ycar, ſent““ “ 
him the Garter; which, in many reſpects, he had expected 
from the laſt. And the ſenſe of that Honour made him lo 
readily comply with the King's Command in attending him, 
when he had no confidence in the Undertaking, nor any in- 
clination to the Scots; who, he thought, had too much guilt 
upon them, in having depreſſed the Crown, to be mode In- 
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ſtruments of repairing and reſtoring it. He was a Man of 
great Honour and clear Courage; and all his defects, and 
misfortunes, proceeded from his having liv'd fo little time 
among his Equals, that he knew not how to treat his Inferiors; 
which was he Source of all the ill that befel him, having 
thereby drawn ſuch prejudice againſt him from Perſons of 
inferior Quality, who yet thought themſelves too good to 
be contemn'd, that they purſued him to death. The King's 
Army was no ſooner defeated at Worceſter, but the Parliament 
renew'd their old Method of Murdering in cold Blood, and 
ſent a Commiſſion to erect a High Court of Juſtice to Per- 
ſons of ordinary Quality, many not being Gentlemen and 
all notoriouſly his Encmies, to Try the Earl of Derby for his 
Treaſon and Rebellion; which they eafily found him guilty 
of; and put him to death in a Town of his own, againſt which 
he had expreſſed a ſevere diſpleaſure for their obſtinate Re- 
bellion againſt the King, with all the circumſtances of Rude- 
neſs and Barbarity they could invent. The ſame Night, one 
of thoſe who was amongſt his Judges, ſent a Trumpet to the 
Iſle of Man with a Letter directed to the Counteſs of Derby, 
by which he required her © Todeliver up the Caſtle and Iſland 
to the Parliament: Nor did their Malice abate, till they 
had reduced that Lady, a Woman of very high and Princely 
Extraction, being the Daughter of the Duke de Tremouille in 
France, and of the moſt exemplary Virtue and Piety of her 
time, and that wholc moſt bh — to the loweſt pe- 
nury and want, by diſpoſing, giving, and ſelling, all the For- 
tune and Eſtate that ſhould ſupport it. 

Tat v of the King's Friends in Flanders, Fance, and Hol- 
land, who had not been permitted to attend upon his Majeſty 
in Scotland, were much exalted with the News of his being 
enter d England with a Powerful Army, and being poſſeſſed 
of Worceſter, which made all Men prepare to make haſte thi- 
ther. But they were confounded with the News of that fatal 
day, and more confounded with the various reports of the 
Perſon of the King, Of his being found àmongſt the dead; 
*of his being Priſoner; and all thoſe imaginations which na- 
turally attend upon ſuch unproſperous Events. Many who 
had made eſcapes, arriv'd every day in France, Flanders, and 
Holland, but knew no more what was become of the King, 
than They did who had not been in England. The only com- 
fort that any of them brought, was, that he was among{t 
thoſe that fled, and ſome of them had ſeen him that Evening 
after the Battle, many Miles out of Worceſter. Theſe un- 
ſteady degrees of hope and fear tormented them very long ; 
ſometimes rhey heard he was at the Hague with his Siſter, 
which was occafion'd by the arrival of the Duke of Bucking- 
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bam in Holland; and it was thought good Policy to publiſh 


that the King himſelf was landed, that the Search after him 
in England might be diſcontinued. But ir was quickly known 
that he was not there, nor in any place on that fide of the Sea. 
And this anxicty of mind diſquieted the hearts of all Honeſt 
Men during the whole Months of September and October, and 1 
part of November ; in which Month his Majeſty was known The King 

to be at Roan; where he made himſelf known, and ſtay d Nona d 


Roan in 
ſome days to provide Cloaths; and from thence gave notice Novem. 


to the Queen of his arrival. 


IT is great pity that there was never a Journal made of Tie Hg 
that Miraculous Deliverance, in which there might be ſcen Ka, ＋ 
ſo many viſible impreſſions of the immediate Hand of God. «- the 
When the darkneſs of the Night was over, after the King had — Bron 
calt himſelf into that Wood, he diſcern'd another Man, who te King 
had gotten upon an Oak in the ſame Wood, near the placc 
where the King had reſted himſelf, and had flept ſoundly. 

The Man upon the Tree had firſt ſeen the King, and knew 

him, and came down to him, and was known to the King, 

being a Gentleman of the neighbour County of Stafford-ſhire, 

who had ſerv'd his late Majeſty during the War, and had now 

been one of the few who reſorted to the King after his coming 

to Worceſter. His name was Careleſs, who had had a Com- The King 
mand of Foot, about the degree of a Captain, under the Lord 2% cat 
Loughborough. He perſwaded the King, fince it could not len is + 
be ſafe for him to go out of the Wood, and that aſſoon, 24 
it ſhould be fully light, the Wood it ſelf would probably be vim t gee 
viſited by thoſe of the Country, who would be ſearching to q. 
find hob whom they might make Priſoners, that he would 

get up into that Tree, where He had been; where the Boughs 

were ſo thick with leaves, that a Man would nor be diſcover'd 

there without a narrower Enquiry than People uſually make 

in places which they do not ſuſpect. The King thought it 

good Counſel; and, with the others help, climb'd into the 

Tree; and, then helped his Companion to aſcend after him; 

where they ſat all that day, and ſecurely ſaw Many who came 
purpoſely into the Wood to look after them, and heard all 

their liſcourſe, how they would uſe the King himſelf if they 

could take him. This Wood was either in, or upon the Bor- 


ders of * and though there was a High- way near 


one fide of it, where the King had enter 'd into ir, yet it was 


large, and all other ſides of it open'd amongſt Incloſures, and 
Careleſs was not unacquainted with the Neighbour Villages, 
and it was part of the King's 2 Fortune, that this Gentle- 
man by being a Roman Catholick, was acquainted with thoſe 
of that Profeſſion of all degrees, who had the beſt opportu- 
nities of concealing him: for it muſt never be denied, that 

Vol. III. Part 2. 2 ſome 1 
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ſome of that Religion had a very great ſhare in his Majeſty's 
preſervation. 

Tu x day being ſpent in the Tree, it was not in the King's 
ho wer to forget that he had liv'd two days with eating very 
lictle, and two Nights with as little ſleep; ſo that, when the 
Night came, he was willing to make ſome proviſion for both: 
and he reſolv d with the advice and aſſiſtance of his Compa- 
nion, to leave his bleſſed Tree; and, when the Night was 
dark, they walked through the Wood into thoſe Incloſures 
which were fartheſt from any High-way, and making a ſhift 
to get over Hedges and Ditches, after walking at leaſt eight 
or nine Miles, which were the more grievous to the King 


by the weight of his Boots ( for he could not — them off, 


when he cut off his hair for want of Shoes) before Morning 
they came to a poor Cottage, the owner whercof being a 
Roman Catholick was known to Careleſs, He was call'd up, 
and aſſoon as he knew one of them, he eaſily concluded in 


mile: of, hat condition they both were; and preſently carried them 


where he lay 


in 4 Barn, 


into a little Barn, full of Hay; which was a better lodging 
than he had for himſelf. But when they were there, and had 
confert d with their Hoſt of the news and temper of the Coun- 
try, it was agreed, that the danger would be the greater if 


they ſtay d together; and therefore that Careleſs ſhould pre- 


ſently be gone; and ſhould within two days, ſend an honeſt 
Man to the King, to guide him to ſome other place of ſecu- 
rity; and in the mean time his Majeſty ſhould ſtay upon the 
Hay-mow. The poor Man had nothing for him to eat, but 

romiſed him good Butter-milk; and fo he was once more 
fe alone, his Companion how weary ſoever, departing from 
him before day, the poor Man of the Houſe knowing no more, 
than that he was a Friend of the Captain's, and one of thoſe 
who had eſcaped from Worceſter. The King ſlept very well 
in his lodging, till the time that his Hoſt brought him apiece 
of Bread, aud a great Pot of Butter-milk, which he thought 
the beſt food he ever had eaten. The poor Man ſpoke very 
intelligently ro him of the Country, and of the People who 
were well or ill affected to the King, and of the great fear, 
and terror, that poſſeſſed the hearts of thoſe who were beſt 
affected. He old os. * That he himſelf liv'd by his daily 


* Labour, and that what he had brought him was the Fare he 


and his Wife had; and that he fear'd, if he ſhould endea- 
e your to procure better, it might draw ſuſpicion upon him, 
e and People might be apt to think he had ſome Body with 
* him that was not of his own Family. However, if he would 
* have him get ſome Meat, he would do it; but if he could 
bear this hard Diet, he ſhould kave enough of the Milk, and 
e ſome of the Butter that was made with it. The eg wy 
tisfie 
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s ſatisfied with his reaſon, and would not run the hazard for a 
change of Diet; deſir'd only the Man, © That he might have 

3 * his Company as often, and as much as he could give it him; 
„ 3 there being the ſame reaſon againſt the poor Man's diſconti- 
1 nuing his Labour, as the alteration of his Fare. 

1 AFTER he had reſtcd upon this Hay-mow, and fed upon 
a- this Diet two days and two nights, in the evening before the 
be third night, another Fellow, alittle above the condition of his 
es | Hoſt, came to the Houſe, ſent from Careleſs, to conduct the Thence be is 
3 King to another Houſe, more out of any Road near which — * 
at any part of the Army was like to march, It was above twelve Houſe 12 
- mm Miles that he was to go, and was to uſe the ſame caution he * of: 
ﬀr, had done the firſt Night, not to go in any Common Road; 
g which his Guide knew well how to avoid. Here he new 

a dtreſſed himſelf, changing Cloaths with his Landlord ; he had 
P> agreat mind to have kept his own Shirt, but he conſider'd, 
in that Men are not loonerdiſcover'd by any mark in diſguiſes, 
m than by having fine Linnen in ill Cloaths; and fo he parted 
g } with his Shirt too, and took the fame his poor Hoſt had then 
xd on. Though he had foreſeen that he muſt leave his Boots, 
n- and his Landlord had taken the beſt care he could to provide 
if an old pair of Shoes, yet they were not eaſy to him when 
e- be firſt put them on, and, in a ſhort time . grew very 
ft | grievous to him. In this Equipage he fer out from his firſt 
U- : Lodging in the beginning of the Night, under the conduct of 
he this Guide; who guided him the neareſt way, croſſing over 
ut Hedges and Ditches, that they might be in lealt danger of 
re meeting Paſſengers. This was fo grievous a march, and he 
muas ſo tired, that he was even ready to deſpair, and to prefer 
e, be ing taken and ſuffer d to reſt, before purc haſing his Safety 
ſe at that price. His Shoes had, after a few Miles, hurt him 
ll 2? . fo much, that he had thrown them away, and walked the 
ce } reſt of the way in his ill Stockings, which were quickly worn 
hr out; and his Feet, with the Thorns in getting over Hedges, 
ry and with the Stones in other places, were fo hurt and wound- 
ho ed, that he many times calt him{elf upon the ground, with a 
Ir, 2 deſperate and obſtinate Reſolution to reſt there till the Morn- 
eſt ing, that he might ſhift with leſs torment, what hazard ſoever 
ly he run. But his ſtout Guide ſtill prevailed with him to make 
he ane attempt, ſometimes om that the way ſhould be 
a- better, and ſometimes aſſuring him that he had but little 
m, farther to go: and in this diſtreſs and perplexity, before the 
th * Mornirg, they arriv'd at the Houſe deſign d; which though 
Id it was better than that which he had left, his Lodging was 
1d 3 fill in the Barn, upon Straw inſtead of Hay, a place being 
nd made as eaſy in it, as the expectation of a Gueſt could diſpoſc 
as 


it. Here he had ſuch Meat and Porridge as ſuch People uſe 
| S 0 3--. to 
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to have; with which, but eſpecially with the Butter and the 
Cheeſe, he thought himſelf well feaſted; and took the beſt 
care he could to be ſupplied with other, little better Shoes 
and Stockings: and after his Feet were enough recover d that 
Thencs t* he could go, he was conducted from thence to another poor 
7e, Houſe, within ſuch a diſtance as put him not to much trou- 
| ble: for having not yet in his thought which way, or by 
what means to make his eſcape, all that was deſign'd was only 
by ſhifting from one Houſe to another, to avoid diſcovery. 
And being now in that Quarter which was more inhabited 
by the Roman Catholicks than moſt other parts in England, 
he was led from one to another of that 5 — con- 
ceal d with great Fidelity. But he then obſerv'd that he was 
never carried to any Gentleman's Houſe, though that Country 
was full of them, but only to poor Houſes of poor Men, 
which only yielded him reſt with very unpleaſant ſuſtenance; 
whether there was more danger in thoſe better Houſes, in 
regard of the reſort, and the many Servants; or whether the 


Owners of great Eſtates, were the Owners likewiſe of more 


fears and apprehenſions. 
My Hudles W 1TH 1x few days a very honeſt and diſcreet Perſon, one 
tone ſent Mr Hudleſtone, a Benedictine Monk, who attended the Ser- 
Careleſs; Vice of the Roman Catholicks in thoſe parts, came to him, 
who brought ſent by Careleſs; and was a very great aſſiſtance and comfort 
Les wil, to him. And when the places to which he carried him, were 
mor. at toogreat a diſtance to walk, he provided him a Horſe, and 
more proper Habit than the Rags he worc. This Man told 
him, That the Lord Wilmot lay conceal'd likewiſe ina Friend's 
* Houſe of his; which his Majeſty was very glad of; and 
te wiſhed him to contrive ſome means, how they might ſpeak 
* together ; which the other eaſily did; and, within a Night 
or two, brought them into one place. Wilmot told the King 
© That he had by very good Fortune, fallen into the Houle 
of an honeſt Gentleman, one M* Lane, a Perſon of an ex- 
te cellent Reputation for his Fidelity to the King, but of ſo uni- 
cc yerſal and general a good Name, that, though he had a Son, 
ce who had been a Colonel in the King's Service, during the 
*late War, and was then upon his way with Men to Wor- 
© cefter the very day of the defeat, Men of all Affections in the 
* Country, and of all Opinions, paid the old Man a very great 
e reſpect: that he had been very civily treated there, and 
c that the old Gentleman had uſed ſome diligence to find out 
where the King was, that he might get him to his Houſe; 
*where, he was ſure, he could conceal him till he might 
* contrive a full deliverance. He told him, © He had with- 
te drawn from that Houſe, in hope that he might, in ſome 
* other place, diſcover where his Majeſty was, and having now 


© happily 


mot return d under the care of the Monk, and e 


c 
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*happily found him, adviſed him to repair to that Houſe 
e which ſtood not near any other. 

Tus King enquired of the Monk of the reputation of this 
Gentleman; who told him, © That he had a fair Eſtate ; was 
*exceedingly belov'd; and the eldeſt Juſtice of Peace of that 
* County of Stafford; and though he was a very zealous 
«Proteſtant, yet he liv'd with ſo much civility ml candour 
*towards the Catholicks, that they would all truſt him, as 
* much as they would do any of their own Profeſſion ; and 
«that he could not think of any place of ſo good repoſe and 
*ſecurity for his Majelty's repair to. The King liked the 
Propoſition, yet thought not fit to ſurpriſe the Gentleman; 
bur ſent Wilmer thither again, to aſſure himſelf that he might 
be receiv'd there; and was willing that he ſhould know what 
Gueſt he receiv'd; which hitherto was fo much concealed, 
that none of the Houſes where he had yet been, knew, or 


leem'd to ſuſpe& more than that he was one of the King's 


Party that fled from Worceſter. The Monk carried him to a 
Houſe at a reaſonable diſtance, where he was to expect an Ac- 
count from the Lord Wilmot ; who return d very punctually, 
with as much aſſurance of welcome as he could wiſh. And 


417 


ſo they two went together to M. Lanes Houſe ; where the The Xn: 


ugh: by 


King found he was welcome, and conveniently accommo- h , 
dated in ſuch places, as in a large Houſe had been provided Ms Lane”: 
to conceal the Perſons of Malignants, or to preſerve goods of 


value from being plunder'd. Here he lodg'd, and eat very 
well; and begun to hope that he was in preſent ſafety. Mil- 
cted Sum- 


mons, when any farther motion ſhould be thought to be ne- 


Ix this ſtation the King remain'd in you and bleſſed ſe- 


curity many days, receiving every day information of the ge- 


neral conſternation the Kingdom vas in, out of the appre- 


henſion that his Perſon might fall into the hands of his Ene- 


mies, and of the great diligence they uſed to enquire for him. 
He ſaw the Proclamation that was ifſued out and printed; in 
which a Thouſand pounds were promiſed to any Man who 
would deliver and diſcover the Perſon of Charles Stuart, and 
the penalty of High Treaſon declarcd againſt thoſe who pre- 
ſum'd to harbour or conceal him: By which he ſaw how 
much he was beholding to all thoſe who were faithful ro him. 
It was now time to confider how he might get ncar the Sea, 
from whence he might find ſome means to Tranſport himſelf: 
And he was now near the middle of the Kingdom, ſaving 
that it was a little more Northward, where he was utterly 
unacquainted with all the Ports, and with that Coaſt. In 
the Welt he was beſt acquainted, and that Coaſt was molt 
ET 3 proper 
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proper to Tranſport him into France; to which he was inclin d. 
Upon this matter he communicated with thoſe of this Fa- 
mily to whom he was known, that is, with the old Gentle- 
man the Father, a very grave and venerable Perſon, the Co- 
lonel his Eldeſt Son, a very plain Man in his diſcourte and 
behaviour, but of a fearle{s Courage, and an Integrity ſuperior | 
ro any temptation, and a Daughter of the Houle, of a ver 
good Wit and Diſeretion, and very fit to bear any part in ack 
a Truſt, It was a benetit, as well as an inconvenience, in 
thoſe unhappy times, that the Affections of all Men were al- 
molt as well known as their Faces, by the diſcovery they had 
made of themſelves, in thoſe fad Scalons, in many Trials and 
Perſecutions: So that Men knew not only the Minds of their 
next Neighbours, and thoſe who inhabited near them, but, 
upon conference with their Friends, could chooſe fit Houſes, 
| at any diſtance, to repoſe themtelves in ſecurity, from one 
| end of the Kingdom to another, without truſting the Hoſpita- 
lity of a Common Inn: And Men were very rarely deceiv'd 
in their conhdence upon ſuch occaſions, but the Perſons with 
whom they were at any time, could conduct them to another 
Houſe of the ſame Affection. 55 
| M Lane had a Niece, or very near Kinſwoman, who was 
Nlarried to a Gentleman, one Mr Norton, a Perſon of eight 
or nine hundred pounds per annum, who liv'd within four or 
hve Miles of Briſtol, which was at leaſt four or five days jour- 
ney from the place where the King then was, but a place moſt 
to be wiſh'd for the King to be in, becauſe he did not only 
know all that Country very well, but knew many Perſons 
alſo, to whom, in an extraordinary Caſe, he durſt make him- 
Rere it v ſelf known. It was hereupon refolv'd, that M Lane ſhould 
Li ents viſit this Coutin, who was known to be of good affections : 
ge «© . and that ſhe ſhould ride behind the King; who was fitted 
Nee ge- With Cloaths and Boots for ſuch a Service; and that a Ser- 
dirs Lane. vant of her Father's, in his Livery, ſhould wait upon her. A 
good Houle was cafily pitch'd upon for the firſt night's Lodg- 
ing; where Wilmot had notice given him to meet. And in this 
Equipage the King begun his journey; the Colonel keeping 
him Company at a diſtance, with a Hawk upon his Fiſt, and 
two or three Spaniels; which, where there were any Fields 
at hand, warranted him to ride out of the way, keeping his 
Company {till in his Eye, and not ſeeming to be of it. In this 
manner they came to their firſt night's Lodging; and they 
need not now contrive to come to their journcy's end about 
the cloſe of the Evening, for it was in the Month of October 
far advanced, that the long journies they made could not be 
diſpatched ſooner. Here the Lord Wilmet found them; and 
their journies being then adjuſted, he was inſtructed where 
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he ſhould be every Night: ſo they were ſeldom ſeen toge- 
ther in the Journey, and rarely lodg'd in the ſame Houſe at 
Night. In this manner the Colonel Hawk'd two or three days, 
till he had brought them within leſs than a day's Journey of 
Me Norton's Houle; and then he gave his Hawk to the Lord 
Wilmot ; who continued the Journey in the ſame Exerciſe. 
| There was great care taken when they came to any 
| Houſe, that the King might be preſently carried into ſome 
| Chamber; M. Lane declaring © That he was a Neighbour's 
„Son, whom his Father had lent her to ride before her, in 
* hope that he would the ſooner recover from a Quartan Ague, 
* with{/which he had been miſerably afflicted, and was not 
*yet free. And by this Artifice ſhe cauſed a good bed to be 
— / ſtill provided for him, and the beſt meat to be ſent; which 
e often carried her ſelf, to hinder others from doing it. 
© There was no reſting in any place till they came to M* Nor- 
ton's, nor any thing cxtraordinary that happen'd in the way, 
ſave that they met many People every day in the way, who 
were very well known to the King, and the day that they 
went to Me Norton's, they were neceſſarily to ride quite 
through the City of Ariſtol, a Place, and People, the King 
had been ſo well acquainted with, that he could not but fend 
his Eyes abroad to view the great alterations which had been 
made there, after his departure from thence : and when he 
rode near the place where the great Fort had ſtood, he could 
not forbear putting his Horſe out of the way, and rode with 
his Miſtreſs behind him round about it. 
THE v came to M. Norton's Houſe ſooner than uſual, and it * 2 
being ona Holy- day, they ſaw many People about a Bowling- Nenea 
f Green that was before the door, and the firſt Man the King ge 
| {aw was a Chaplain of his own, who was ally'd to the Gentle- 4. 
man of the Houſe, and was ſitting upon the rails to {ce how 
the Bowlers play d. William, by which name the King went, 
walk'd with his Horſe into the Stable, until his Miſtreſs could 
pes for his retreat. M* Lane was very welcome to her 
ouſin, and was preſently conducted to her Chamber; where 
ſhe no ſooner was, than ſhe lamented the condition of ©A 
good Youth, who came with her, and whom ſhe had bor- 
ro. d of his Father to ride before her, who was rey ies 
© being newly recover'd of an Ague; and defir'd her Couſin, 
*that a Chamber might be provided for him, and a good fire 
* made: For that he would go early to Bed, and was not fit to 
be below ſtairs. A pretty little Chamber was preſently made 
ready, and a fire prepared, and a Boy ſent into the Stable to 
call William, and to ſhew him his Chamber ; who was very 
glad to be there, freed from ſo much Company as was below. 
Mu Lane was put to find ſome excuſe for making a wifit a: 
| E Cc 4 that 


; . 
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that time of the year, and ſo many days Journey from her Fa- 
ther, and where ſhe had never been before, though the Mi- 
ſtreſs of the Houſe and ſhe had been bred together, and Friends 
as well as Kindred. She pretended © That ſhe was, after a 
little reſt to go into Dorſet-ſhire to another Friend. When 
ir was Supper time, there being Broth brought ro the Table, 
Mis Lane fill'd a little diſh, and defir'd the Butler, who wait- 
ed at the Table, © To carry that diſh of Porridge to William, 
*and to tell him that he ſhould have ſome Meat ſent to him 
*preſcntly. The Butler carricd the Porridge into the Cham- 
ber with a Napkin, and Spoon, and Bread, and ſpoke kindly 
to the young Man; who was willing to be cating. 

Tre Kine v The Butler looking narrowly upon him, fell upon bis 

— rs, knees, and with tears told him, © He was glad to ſee his Ma- 

Hue. jeſty. The King was infinitely ſurpriſed, yet recollected 
himſelf enough to laugh at the Man, and to ask him What 


* he meant? The Man had been Falconer to St Thomas Fer- 


myn, and made it appear that he knew well enough to whom 
he ſpoke, repeating ſome particulars, which the King had not 
forgot. Whereupon the King conjur'd him © Nor to ſpeak 
of what he knew, ſo much as to his Maſter, though he be- 
liev'd him a very honeſt Man. The Pellow promiſed, and 
kept his word; and the King was the better waited upon 
during the time of his abode there. 
Dr Gos, the King's Chaplain, being a Gentleman of 
a good Family near that place, and ally'd to M* Norton, ſupp 
with them, and being a Man of a chearful Converſation, as 
Mu Lane many queſtions concerning William, of whom he 
ſaw ſhe was ſo careful by ſending up Meat to him © How long 
* his Ague had been gone? and whether he had purged fince 
eit left him? and the like; to which ſhe gave ſuch Anſwers 
as occurr'd. The Doctor from the final prevalence of the Par- 
liament, had, as many others of that Function had done, de- 
clined his Profeſſion, and pretended to ſtudy Phyſick. Aſſoon 


d 
d 


as Supper was done, out of good Nature, and without telling 


any Body, he went to ſee William. The King ſaw him com- 
ing into the Chamber, withdrew to the infide of the Bed, 
that he might be fartheſt from the Candle, and the Doctor 
came, and fate down by him, felt his Pulſe, and ask'd him 
many Queſtions, which he anſwer'd in as few words as was 
poſhble, and expreſling great inclination to go to his Bed ; to 
which the Doctor left him, and went to M* Lane, and told 
her, © That he had been with William, and that he would do 
*well; and adviſed her, what ſhe ſhould do if his Ague re- 
turn d. The next Morning, the Doctor went away, ſo that 
the King {aw him no more. The next day the Lord IWitmos 


1 conferr d 


ene to the Houſe with his Hawk, to fee M's Lane, and ſo 
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conferrd with William; who was to conſider what he was to 
do. They thought it neceſſary to reſt ſome days, till they 
were inform d what Port lay moſt convenient for them, and 
what Perſon liv'd neareſt to it, upon whole Fidelity the 
might rely: And the King gave him directions to enquire af 
ter ſome Perſons, and ſome other particulars, of which when 
he ſhould be fully inſtructed, he ſhould return again to him. 
In the mean time, Milmot lodged at a Houſe not far from 
M Norton's, to which he had been recommended. 

AFTE & ſome days ſtay here, and communication between 
the King and the Lord Wilmot by Letters, the King came to 
know that Colonel Francis Windham liv'd within little more 
than a days Journey of the place where he was; of which he 
was very glad; for beſides the inclination he had to his elder 
Brother, whoſe Wife had been his Nurſe, this Gentleman had 
behaved himſelf very well during the War, and had been Go- 
vernour of Dunſtar Caſtle, where the King had lodg'd when 
he was in the Weſt. After the end of the War, when all 
other places were Surrender'd in that County, He likewiſe 
Surrender d That, upon fair Conditions, and made his Peace, 
and afterwards Married a Wife with a competent Fortune, 
and liv d quietly, without any ſuſpicion of having leſſen d his 
affection towards the King. | 

Tu E King ſent Wilmot to him, and acquainted him where 
he was, and © That he would gladly ſpeak with him. It was 
not hard for him to chooſe a good place where to meet, and 
thereupon the day was appointed. After the King had taken 
his leave of M Lane, 3 remain d with her Couſin Nor- 
ton, the King, and the Lord Milmot, met the Colonel; and, 
in the way, he met in a Town, through which they paſſed, 
Mr Kirton, a Servant of the King's who well knew the Lord 
Wilmot, who had no other diſguiſe than the Hawk, but took 
no notice of him, nor ſuſpected the King to be there; yet 
that day made the King more wary of having him in his Com- 


ALI 


pany upon the Way. At the place of meeting, they reſted n. King 


only one Night, and then the King went to the Colonel's*! 


net 


: Houle; where he reſted many days, whilſt the Colonel pro- windhaa”', 
: jected at what place the King might Embark, and how they _ 


might procure a Veſſel to be ready there; which was not caſy 
to find; there being ſo great a fear poſſeſſing thoſe who were 
honeſt, that it was hard to procure any Veſlel that was out- 
ward bound to rake in any Paſſenger. 

THERE was a Gentleman, one M. Elliſon, who liv'd near 
Lyme in Dorſet-ſhire, and was well known to Colonel Winl- 
ham, having been a Captain in the King's Army, and was ſtill 
look'd upon as a very honeſt Man. With him the Colonel con- 
lulted, how they might get a Veſſel to be ready to take in a 


COUPLE 


e to (6 
France 


ALL 


| Man would ask who the Perſons were, yet it could not bu 


the Tydes, it was agreed upon, the Man ſhould draw out his 
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couple of Gentlemen, Friends of his, who were in danger tc 
be Arreſted, and Tranſport them into France. Though ne 


be ſuſpected who they were, at leaſt they concluded, that i 
was ſome of Worceſter Party. Lyme was generally as maliciou 
and diſaffeted a Town to the King's Intereſt, as any Tow 
in England could be: yet there was in it a Maſter of a Bark, o 
whole honeſty this Captain was very confident. This Ma 
was lately return'd from France, and had unladen his Veſſel 
when Elliſon ask d him, When he would make another ay 
age? And he anſ{wer'd, © Aſſoon as he could get Lading for 
* his Ship. The other ask'd, © Whether he would undertake 

c to carry over 4 couple of Gentlemen, and Land them i 
* France, if he might be as well paid for his Voyage as he uſed 
*to be when he was fraighted by the Merchants. In con 
cluſion, he told him,“ he ſhould receive fifty pounds for his 
* Fare: The large recompenſe had that effect, that the Man 
undertook it; though he ſaid © He muſt make his proviſion 
* very ſecretly; for that he might be well ſuſpected for go- 
© ing to Sea again without being fraighted, after he was ſo 
* newly return d. Colonel Windham, being advertiſed of this, 
came together with the Lord Milmot to the Captain's Houle, 
from whence the Lord and the Captain rid to a Houſe near 
Lyme; where the Maſter of the Bark met them; and the Lord 
Wilmot being ſatisfied with the diſcourſe of the Man, and his 
warineſs in foreſeeing ſuſpicions, which would ariſe, it was 
reſolv d that on ſuch a Night, which, upon conſideration o 


Veſſel from the Peer, and, being at Sea, ſhould come to ſuc 
a point about a Mile from the Town, where his Ship ſhoulc 
remain upon the Beach when the Water was gone: whict 
would take it off again about break of day the next Morning 
There was very near that Point, even in the view of it, 
ſmall Inn, kept by a Man who was reputed honeſt, to whic 
the Caxaliers of the Country often reſorted ; and Lon 
Road paſſed that way; fo that it was ſeldom without Com- 
ny. Into that Inn the two Gentlemen were to come in the 
ginning of the Nighr, that they might put themſelves on 
board. All things being thus concerted, and good earneſt 
given to the Malter, the Lord Wilmot and the Colonel re- 
turn'd to the Colonel's Houſe, above a days Journey from 
the place, the Captain undertaking every day to look that the 
Maſter ſhould provide, and, if any thing fell out contrary 
ro expectation, to give the Colonel notice at ſuch a place, 


where they intended the King ſhould be the day before he 
was to Embark. 


Tus 
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Tus King, being ſatisfied with theſe preparations, came ence be is 
| at the time appointed, to that Houſe where he was to hear , © 
that all went as it ought to do; of which he receiv d aſſurance Lyme ; 4 
from the Captain; who found that the Man had honeſtly 3, Cs 
put his Proviſions on Board, and had his Company ready, Elliſon. 
which were but four Men; and that the Vetlel ſhould be 
drawn out that Night: So that it was fit for the two Perſons 
to come to the aforeſaid Inn, and the Captain conducted them 
within ſight of it; and then went to his own Houſe, not di- 
ſtant a Mile from it; the Colonel remaining ſtill at the Houle 

where they had lodg'd the Night before, till he might hear 
the news of their being Embarked. 
Tax found many Paſſengers in the Inn; and fo were to The Ship 
be contented with an ordinary Chamber, which they did not 7 3c 
intend to ſleep long in. But aſſoon as there appear'd any ndeheKyng 
light, Milmot went out to diſcover the Bark, of which there © en 
was no appearance. In a word, the Sun aroſe, and nothing 
like a Ship in view. They ſent to the Captain, who was as 
' much amaz'd; and he ſent to the Town ; and his Servant 
could not find the Maſter of the Bark, which was ſtill in the 
Peer. They ſuſpected the Captain, and the Captain ſuſpect- 
ed the Maſter. However, it being paſt ten of the Clock, 
they concluded it was not fit for them to ſtay longer there, 
and ſo they mounted their Horſes again to return to the 
Houſe where they had left the Colonel, who, they knew, re- 
ſolv ' d to ſtay there till he were aſſur d that they were gone. 
Tux truth of the diſappointment was this; the Man meant 
honeſtly, and made all things ready for his departure; and the 
Night he was to go out with his Veſſel, he bad ſtay d in his 
own Houſe, and ſlept two or three hours, and the time of 
the Tyde being come, that it was neceſſary to be on Board, he 
took out of a Cupboard ſome Linnen, and other things, which 
he uſed to carry with him to Sca. His Wife had obſerv'd, 
that he had been for ſome days fuller of thoughts than he 
uſed to be, and that he had been ſpeaking with Sea- men, who 
uſed to go with him, and that ſome of them had carried Pro- 
viſions on Board the Bark; of which ſhe had ask d her Huſ- 
band the reaſon; who had told her, That he was promiſed 
fraight ſpeedily, and therefore he would make all things 
F ready. She was {ure that there was yet no lading in the Ship, 
nd therefore, when ſhe law her Husband take all thoſe Ma- 
rials with him, which was a ſure ſign that he meant to go 
Sea, and it being late in the Night, ſhe ſhut the door, and 
ore he ſhould not go out of his Houſe. He told her, © He 
muſt go, and was engaged to go to Sea that Night; for 
hich he ſhould be well paid. His Wife told him, She 
as {ure he was doing ſomewhat that would undo him, and 


« the 
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* ſhe was reſolv'd he ſhould not go out of his Houſe; and if I dar 
© he ſhould perſiſt in it, ſhe would tell the Neighbours, and F 
* carry him before the Mayor to be examin d, that the truth 
e might be found out. The poor Man, thus maſter d by the F - 
aſſion and violence of his Wife, was forted to yield to Ger 
Lie, that there might be no farther noiſe; and fo went into rer 
his bed. g 
Ax d it was very happy that the King's jealouſy haſten d 1 
him from that Inn. It was the ſolemn Faſt Day, which was fror 
obſerv'd in thoſe times princĩpally to enflame the People againſt and 
the King, and all thoſe who were Loyal to him, and there tot 
was a Chappel in that Village over againſt that Inn, wherea a two 
Weaver, who had been a Soldier, uſed to Preach, and utter j,.. 
all the Villany imaginable againſt the old Order of Govern- ing 
ment: and he was then in the Chappel Preaching to his Con- uhic 
gregation, when the King went from thence, and telling the man 
People That Charles Stuart was lurking ſomewhere in that Wel 
Country, and that they would merit from God Almighty, The 
reif they could find him out. The Paſſengers, who had lodg d 
in the Inn that Night, had, aſſoon as they were up, ſent for a upor 
„e Smith to viſit their Horſes, it being a hard Froſt. The Smith, hind 
2 : 5m; when he had done what he was ſent for, according to the J,;.q 
t then cuſtom of that People, examin'd the feet of the other two Colo 
n., Horſes to find more work. When he had obſerv'd them, 
| he told the Hoſt of the Houſe, © That one of thoſe Horſes : 
cc had travell'd far; and that he was ſure that his four Shoes 
© had been made in four ſeveral Counties; which, whether 
his skill was able to diſcover or no, was very true. The 
Smith going to the Sermon told this ſtory to ſome of his 
Neighbours; and ſo it came to the Ears of the Preacher, 
when his Sermon was done. Immediately he ſent for an Of- 
ficer, and ſearch'd the Inn, and enquired for thoſe Horſes; and 
being inform'd that they were gone, he cauſed Horſes to be F, 
ſent to follow them, and to make enquiry after the two Men iin the 
who rid thoſe Horſes, and poſitively declar'd © That one of that ſ 


«them was Charles Stuart. here 

Wu x they came again to the Colonel, they preſently Gentl 
concluded that they were to make no longer ſtay in thoſc ot u. 

parts, nor any more to endeavour to find a Ship upon that from 

Coaſt; and without any farther delay, they rode back to the low. 

— , Colonel Houſe; where they arriv d in the Night. ThenShe, 8e 
rhe Clones they reſolv d to make their next attempt in Hampſhire, and tei d 
Houſe. Buſſex, where Colonel Mindbam had no Intereſt. They muſt P hich 


paſs through all Wiltſhire before they came thither ; whichhhe co 
would require many days Journey: and they were firſt tl a x 
conſider what honeſt Houſes there were in or near the way He 


where they might ſecurely repoſe; and it was thought 2 gentle 
dau- 


Gentleman, Colonel Robert Philips, a 
8 wh good Family, which had always 
he had ferv'd the King during the War. The King was re- n. X. 

ſolv d to truſt him; and fo ſent the Lord Wilmer to a place f. 


ried in that manner to a place not far from Salisb 
Colonel Philips conducted him. 
through the middle of a Regiment of Horſe; and, preſently 
after, met Desborough walking down a Hill with three or four 


miles from Salisbury, belonging then to Serjeant 
vas afterwards Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench, and then . 
Sin the 
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dangerous for the King to ride through any great Town, as 
Salisbury, or Wincheſter, which might probably lie in theic 
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7 way. 


THERE was between that and Salisbury a very honeſt 


pownene Brother of a 
en very Loyal; and 


mot for Ro- 


from whence he might ſend to Mr Philips to come to him, bert Thi- 


and when he had ſpoken with him, M* Philips ſhould come lips- 


to the King, and Wilmot was to ſtay in ſuch a place as they 


two ſhould agree. M Philips accordingly came to the Co- 


lonel's Houſe ; which he could do without ſuſpicion, they be- 
| ing nearly ally d. The ways were very full of Soldiers; 


which were ſent now from the Army to their Quarters, and 


| men Regiments of Horſe and Foot were aflign'd for the 
1 Welt; of which divifion Desborough was Commander in chief. 


Theſe marches were like to laſt for many days, and it would 


not be fit for the King to ſtay fo long in that place. There- 


upon, he reſorted to his old Security of taking a Woman be- ;! 
hind him, a Kinſwoman of Colonel Windbam, whom he car- 338 
to which Subury. 
In this Journey he paſſed 


Men with him; who had lodged in Salisbury the night be- 
fore; all that Road being full of Soldiers. | 
Tx next day, upon the Plains, D* Hincham, one of the Dr Hinch- 


Prebends of Salisbury, met the King, the Lord Wilmot and MO nee” 


the King on 


IPhilips then leaving him to go to the Sea Coaſt to find a Vcl- re Plains; 


ſel, the Dr conducting the King to a place called Heale, three zu. onda 


Hyde, who u-, Hyde's 


poſſeſſion of the Widow of his elder Brother; a Houſe 
hat ſtood alone from Neighbours, and from any high way; 
here coming in late in the Evening, he ſupp'd with ſome 
entlemen who accidentally were in the Houſe; which could 
ot well be avoided. Burt, the next Morning, he went early 
rom thence, as if he had continued his Journey; and the Wi- 
ow, being truſted with the knowledge of her Gueſt, ſent 


Wer Servants out of the way; and, at an hour appointed, re- 
Cciv'd him again, and accommodated him in a little Room, 


hich had been made ſince the beginning of the Troubles for 
he concealment of Delinquents, the Scat always belonging 


a Malignant Family. 


Hex he lay conceal'd without the knowledge of ſome 
cntlemen, who liv'd in the Houſe, and of others who daily 
reſorted 
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relorted thither, for many days, the Widow her ſelf only at- I Kit 
tending him with ſuch things as were neceſſary, and bringing WW Far 

him ſuch Letters as the Doctor receiv'd from the Lord Mil- 4 
mot, and Colonel Philips. A Veſſel being at laſt provided upon Ch: 
the Coaſt of Suſſex, and notice thereof ſent to Dr Hinchman, Sey 

| he ſent to the King to meet him at Stone-benge upon the Plains ¶ pai 
| Thence ts a three miles from Heale ; whither the Widow took care to the 
| houſe i» direct him; and being there met, he attended him to the Þ ren 
| Brighe- Place where Colonel Philips receiv d him. He, the next day, Arg 
| — deliver'd him to the Lord Wilmot ; who went with him to a Þ „te 

b 4 Houſe in Suſſex, recommended by Colonel Gunter, a Gentle- N 

| ed 63 Colonel man of that Country, who had ſervd the King in the War Þ hi 

ö be, who met him there; and had provided a little Bark at u 

| in Nor- Bright-bemſted, a ſmall Fiſher Town; where he went early Þ *cc 

| ſmell lreek on Board, and, by God's Bleſſing, arriv'd ſafely in Ner- whi 

A ;aNovemb. mandy. | nc 

Tux Earl of Southampron, who was then at his Houſe at © h; 
Titchfield in Hampſhire, had been advertiſed of the King's be- th 
ing in the Weſt, and of his miſſing his paſſage at Lyme, and ſent cluc 
a truſty Gentleman to thoſe Faithful Perſons in the Country rece 
who he thought, were moſt like to be enploy d for his Eſcape |? fide 
if he came into thoſe parts, to let them know, © That he "= 1 
*Ship ready, and if the King came to him, he ſhould be ſafe; han 
vhich advertiſement came to the King the Night before he int 
Embarked, and when his Veſſel was ready. But his Majeſty {7 had 
ever acknowledged the obligation with great kindneſs, he cell 
being the only Perſon of that Condition, who had the Cou- We x 
rage to ſollicite ſuch danger, though all good Men heartily Qu. 
wiſhed his deliverance. It was in November, that the King plc: 
landed in Normandy, in a ſmall Creek; from whence he got day 
to Roan, and then gave notice to the Queen of his arrival, Mhim 
and freed his Loyal Subjects in all places from their diſmal 
Apprehenſions. 
Tuo x this wonderful deliverance and preſervation of 
the Perſon of the King, was an Argument of general Joy and 
Comfort to all his good Subjects, and a new feed of hope for 
future Bleſſings, yet his preſent Condition was very deplorable. ? 
France was not at all pleaſed with his being come thirher, nor 

did quickly take notice of his being there. The Queen his 

Mother was very glad of his Eſcape, but in no degree able to 

j contribute towards his Support; they who had Intereſt with 

| her, finding all ſhe had, or could get, too little for their oon 

unlimited Expence. Beſides, the diſtraction that Court had 
been lately in, and was not yet free from the effects of, made nor 
her Penſion to be paid with leſs punctuality than it had uſed 
to be; ſo that ſhe was forced to be in debt both to her Ser- 
vants, and for the very Proviſions of her Houſe; nor had the 
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King one ſhilling towards the Support of Himſelf, and his 


Family. 

Ass oo as his Majeſty came to Paris, and knew that the The Xing 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was at Antwerp, he commanded — 33 
Seymour, who was of his Bed Chamber, to ſend to him to re- the Excbe- 

pair thither; which whilſt he was providing to do, M- Long, Ja i tim 

the King's Secretary, who was at Amſterdam, and had been a: Paris. 
| remov'd from his Attendance in Scotland by the Marquis of 
* Argyle, writ to the Chancellor, © That he had receiv'd a Let- 
e ter from the King, by which he was required to let all his 
: «Majeſty's Servants who were in thoſe parts, know, it was 


* his 7 that none of them ſhould repair to him to Paris, 
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> until they ſhould receive farther order, ſince his Majeſty 


* *could not yet reſolve how long he ſhould ſtay there: of 
which, Me Long ſaid, © He thought it his duty to give him 
* notice; with this, that the Lord Colepepper and himſelf, who 
c had reſolv d to have made haſte thither, had in obedience to 


© this Command laid aſide that purpoſe. The Chancellor con- 


2 cluded that this inhibition concern'd not Him, fince he had 
2 receiv'd a Command from the King to wait upon him. Be- 
2 ſides, he had ſtill the Character of Embaſſadour upon him, 
which he could not lay down till he had kiſſed his Majeſty's 
hand. So he purſued his former purpoſe, and came to Paris The . 
in the Chriſtmas, and found that the Command to M. Long . . 
had been procured with an eye principally upon the Chan- . 1 
cellor, there being ſome there who had no mind he ſhould #7 chit 
be with the K ing; though, when there was no remedy, the ris. © 
Queen receiv'd him graciouſly. But the King was very well 
I plcaſed wich his being come; and, for the firſt four or five 
days, he ſpent many hours with him in private, and inform'd 
him of very many particulars, of the harſh treatment he had 
Wreceiv'd in Scotland, the reaſon of his march into England, where be re- 
the confuſion at Worceſter, and all the circumſtances of his — 
appy eſcape and deliverance; many parts whereof are com- acroune of 
prehen. led in this relation, and are exactly true. For beſides M997 
ll thoſe particulars which the King himſelf was pleaſed to 
ommunicate to him, ſo ſoon after the Tranſactions of them, 
I» hen they had made ſo lively an impreſſion in his memory, 
nd of which the Chancellor at that time kept a very punctual 
Memorial; he had, at the fame time, the daily converſation 
f the Lord Wilmot; who inform'd him of all he could re- 
Wncmber: and ſometimes the King and He recollected many 
Farriculars in the diſcourſe together, in which the King's me- 
Nory was much better than the other's. And after the King's 
lefled return into England, he had frequent conferences with 
Hany of thoſe who had acted ſeveral parts towards the Eſcape; 
Þ hereof ſome were of the Chancellor's neareſt Alliance, — 
others 
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others his moſt intimate Friends; towards whom his Majeſty 
always made many gracious expreſſions of his acknowledge- 
ment: fo that there is nothing in this ſhort relation the ve- 
rity whereof can juſtly be ſuſpected, though, as is {aid before, 
it is great pity, that there could be no Diary made, indeed no 
exact Account of every Hour's adventure from the coming 
out of Worceſter, in that diſmal confuſion, to the hour of his 
Embarkation at Bright-hemſted ; in which there was ſuch a 
concurrence of good nature, charity, and generoſity in Per- 
ſons of the meanelt and loweſt extraction and condition, who 
did not know the value of the precious Jewel that was in their | 
cuſtody, yet all knew him to be eſcaped from ſuch an Action 
as would make the diſcovery and delivery of him to thoſe | | 
who govern'd over and amongſt them, of great benefit, and 

| preſcut advantage to them ; and in thoſe who did know him, 

of ſuch Courage, Loyalty, and Activity, that all may rea- 
ſonably look upon the whole, as the inſpiration and conduct 
of God Almighty, as a manifeſtation of his Power and Glory, 
and for the conviction of the whole Party, which had finn'd 
fo gricvouſly ; and if it hath not wrought that effect in them, 
it hath render d them the more inexcuſable. 
As the greateſt Brunt of the danger was diverted by theſe 
poor People, in his Night-marches on foot, with ſo much 
pain and torment, that he often thought that he paid too dear 
a price for his Life, before he fell into the hands of Perſons of 
better Quality, and places of more conveniency, ſo he ow'd 
very much to the diligence and fidelity of ſome Eccleſiaſtical 
Perſons of the Romiſh perſwaſion ; eſpecially to thoſe of the 
Order of St Bennet; which was the reaſon that he expreſſed 
more favours, after his Reſtauration, to that Order than to any 
other, and granted them ſome extraordinary Privileges about 
the Service of the Queen, not concealing the reaſon why he 
did ſo; which ought to have ſatisfied all Men, that his Maje- 
ſty's indulgence towards all of that profeſſion, by reſtraini 
the ſeverity and rigour of the Laws which had been — 

h made againſt them, had irs riſe from a Fountain of Princely 

þ Juſtice and gratitude, and of Royal bounty and clgmency. 

WuarrsrT the Counſels and Enterpriſes in Scotland and 

Dei England, had this woeful iſſue, Ireland had no better Succeſs 

EW ime. in its Undertakings. Cromwell had made fo great a Progreſs 

in his Conqueſts, before he left that Kingdom to viſit Scor- 
land, that he was become, upon the matter, entirely poſſeſſed 
of the two mo!t valuable, and beſt inhabited Provinces, Lem- 
fter, and er; and plainly diſcern'd, that what remain d 
to be done, if dexterouſly conducted, would be with moſt caſc 
. brought to paſs by the folly, and perfidiouſneſs of the Iriſh „f 
themſelyes; who would fave their Enemies a labour, in con- 
| tributing 
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I rributing to, and haſtning their own deſtruction. He had 

y made the Bridge fair, eaſy, and ſafe for them to paſs over into 

— forreign Countries, by Levics and Tranſportations; which 

— liberty they embraced, as hath been ſaid before, with all ima- 

„ Þ} ginable greedineſs: and he had entertain'd Agents and Spies, 

0 as well Fryars, as others amongſt the Iriſh, who did not only | 
g give him timely advertiſements of what was concluded to be | 
is done, but had intcreſt and power enough to interrupt, and di- 5 
a ſturb the confultations, and to obſtruct the execution thereof: | 
r- | } and having put all things in this hopeful Method of procced- 
10 ing, in which there was like to be more uſe of the Halter | 
ir | than the Sword, he committed the managing of the reſt, and 
In | the Government of the Kingdom, to his Son in Law Irctoz ; fretonmade |; 
ſe | | whom he made Deputy under him of Ireland: a Man, who g C 
ad | knew the bottom of all his Counſels and Purpoſes, and was of well. 
m, the ſame, or a greater pride and fierceneſs in his Nature, and 

a- moſt inclined to purſue thoſe Rules, in the forming whereof 

ict he had had the chief influence. And He, without fighting 

> a Battle, though he liv'd not many Months after, reduced 

1'd moſt of the reſt that Cromwell left unfiniſhed. 

m, Tus Marquis of Ormond knew, and underſtood well the The Mar- 


2 deſperate condition and ſtate he was in, when he had no other — 


ſtrength and power to depend upon, than that of the Iriſh, for edit 
the ſupport of the King's Authority: yet there were many 
of the Nobility, and principal Gentry of the Iriſb, in whoſe 
Loyalty towards the King, and Affection and Friendſhip to- 
wards his own Perſon, he had juſtly all confidence; and there 
were amongſt the Romiſh Clergy ſome moderate Men, who 
did deteſt the ſavage ignorance of the reſt: ſo that he enter- 
tain'd ſtill ſome hope, that the Wiſer would by degrees con- 
yert the Weaker, and that they would all underſtand how in- 
ſeparable their own preſervation and intereſt was from the 
ſupport of the King's N and Authority, and that the 
wonderful Judgments of God, which were every day exe- 
cuted by Ireton upon the principal, and moſt obitinate Con- 
trivers of their odious Rebellion, and who perverſly and pee- 
iſhly oppoſed their return to their obedience to the King, as 
fren as they fell into his power, would awaken them out of 
heir Sottiſh Lethargy, and unite them in the defence of their 
lation. For there was ſcarce a Man, whoſe bloody and bru- 
iſh behaviour in the beginning of che Rebellion, or whoſe 
rbarous Violation of the Peace that had been conſented to, 
ad exempted them from the King's Mercy, and left them 
nly Subjects of his Juſtice, aſſoon as they could be appre- 
ended, who was not taken by Ireton, and hanged with all the 
:ircumſtances of Severity that was due to their wickedneſs ; 
which innumerable Examples might be given, 
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Tux yet remain'd free from Cromwell's Yoke, the two 


large Provinces of Connaught and of Ulſter, and the two ſtrong 
Cities of Limrick and of Galloway, both Garriſon d with Iriſh, 
and excellently ſupplied with all things neceſſary for their 
defence, and many other good Port Towns, and other ſtrong 
places; all which pretended and profeſſed to be for the King, 
and to yield obedience to the Marquis of Ormond, his Ma- 
jeſty's Lieutenant. And there were till many good Regiments 


of Horſe and Foot together under Preſton, who ſeem'd to be 


ready to perform any Service the Marquis ſhould require: 
ſo that he did reaſonably hope, that by complying with ſome 
of their humours, by Sacrificing ſomewhat of his Honour, 
and much of his Authority, to their jealouſy and peeviſnneſs, 
he ſhould be able to draw ſuch a ſtrength together, as would 
give a ſtop to Ireton's Career. O Neile at this time, after he 
had been ſo baffled and affronted by the Parliament, and af- 
ter he had ſeen his boſome Friend, and ſole Counſellor, the 
Biſhop of Clogher (who had managed the Treaty with Monk, 


and was taken Priſoner upon the defeat of his Forces) hanged, | 


drawn, and quarter'd as a Traytor, ſent To offer his Service 
*to the Marquis of Ormond with the Army under his Com- 


* mand, upon ſuch conditions as the Marquis thought fit to 
© ſend to him; and it was reaſonably believ d that he did in- 


tend very ſincerely, and would have done very good Service; 


for he was the belt Soldier of the Nation, and had the moſt | 
command over his Men, and was beſt obey d by them. But, 
Owen Row as he was upon his march towards a conjunction with the | 


2 Lord Lieutenant, he fell fick; and, in a few days, died: fo 


_ =«- going ro that that Treaty produced no effect; for though many of his 


2 Army proſecuted his Reſolution, and joyn'd with the Marquis 
of Ormond. of Ormond, yet their Officers had little power over their Sol- 
diers; who being all of the old Iriſb Septs of Ulſter, were en- 
tirely govern'd by the Fryars, and were ſhortly after pre- 
vail'd upon, either to Tranſport themſelves, or to retire to 
their Bogs, and prey for themſelves upon all they met, with- 
out diſtinction of Perſons or Intereſt. » 

Tus Marquis's Orders for drawing the Troops together 
to any Rendezvous, were totally neglected and difobey'd ; 
and the Commiſſioners Orders for the collection of Money, 
and contribution in ſuch proportions as had been ſettled and 
agreed unto, were as much contemn d: ſo that ſuch Regi- 
ments, as with great difficulty were brought together, were 
aſſoon diffoly'd for want of pay, order, and accommodation; 
or elſe diſperſed by the power of the Fryars; as in the City 
of Limrick, when the Marquis was there, and had appointed 
ſeveral Companies to be drawn into the Market-place, to be 
employ d upon a preſent Expedition, an Officcr of good Aﬀes- 


ctions, 
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the Fryars, and ſome of their inferior Clergy. But now the 
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ctions, and thought to have much credit with his Soldiers, 
brought with him two hundred very likely Soldiers well 
arm d, and diſciplin'd, and having receiv'd his Orders from 
the Marquis ( who was upon the place) begun to march; 
when a Franciſcan Fryar in his habit, and with a Crucifix in 
his hand, came to the head of the Company, and Command- 
ed them all, Upon pain of damnation, that they ſhould not 
march: upon which they all threw down their Arms, and 
did as the Fryar directed them; who put the whole City into 


a2 Mutiny: inſomuch as the Lord Lieutenant was compell'd to. — 
| out of it, and not without ſome —_— eſcaped ; though i Limrick, 
] 


moſt of the Magiſtrates of the City did a 


that was in their 


power to ſuppreſs the diforder, and to reduce the People to Ormond 
obedience; and ſome of them were kill'd, and many wounded 7. 


in the Attempt. As an inſtance of thoſe judgments from Hea- 
ven which we lately mention'd in general, Patrick Fanning 
who with the Fryar had the principal part in that Sedition, 
the very next Night after Ireton was poſſeſſed of that ſtrong 
City, was apprehended, and the next day hang'd, drawn, and 
uarter'd. Such of the Commiſſioners who adhered firmly to 
: Lord Lieutenant, in uſing all their power to advance the 
King's Service, and to reduce their miſerable Country-men 
from effe&ing, and contriving their own deſtruction, were 
without any credit, and all their Warrants and Summons neg- 
lected; when the others, who declin d the Service, and deſir d 
to obſtruct it, had all reſpect and ſubmiſſion paid to them. 
Tu E u who appear d, after the firſt misfortune before Dub- 
lia, to corrupt, and miſlead, and diſhearten the People, were 


titular Biſhops, who had been all made at Rome ſince the be- 
ginning of the Rebellion, a d more active than the other. 


They call an Aſſembly of the Biſhops (every one of which 71. P. 
had ſign d the Articles of the Peace) and chole ſome of their *#+p:m«ws 


Clergy as a Repreſentative of their Church to meet at Fames payer 


Town; where under the pretence of providing for the ſecu- B 
rity of Religion, they examin'd the whole proceedings of the £:giig, 


War, and how the Monies which had been collected, had 
been iſſued our. They call'd the giving up the Towns in 
Munfler by the Lord Inchiquin's Officers, The Conſpiracy 
*and Treachery of all the Exgliſb, out of their malice to Ca- 
*tholick Religion; and thereupon preſſed the Lord Lieute- 
nant ro diſmiſs all the Engliſh Gentlemen who yet remain'd 
with him. They call'd every unproſperous Accident that had 
fallen out, © A foul Miſcarriage; and publiſh'd a Declaration 
full of libellous Invectives againſt the Engliſh, without ſparing 
the Perſon of the Lord Lieutenant; who, they faid, © Being 
*of a contrary Religion, and a 2 inyeterate Enemy - 
Ff 2 the 
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the Catholick, was not fit to be intruſted, with the conduct 
* of a War that was raiſed for the ſupport, and preſervation 
«of it; and ſhortly after ſent an Addreſs to the Lord Lieute- 
nant himſelf, in which they told him, That the People were 
« ſo far unſatisfied with his conduct, eſpecially for his averſion 
ce from the Catholick Religion, and his favouring Hereticks, 
They declare ce that they were unanimouſly refoly'd as one Man, not to 
Laab & ſubmit any longer to his Command, nor to raiſe any more 
they will n» © Money, or Men, to be apply d to the King's Service under 
Ae, © his Authority. But, on the other fide, they aſſured him, 
 a*d require ** that their Duty and Zeal was ſo entire, and real forthe King, 
ee and their Reſolution ſo abſolute never to withdraw them- Þ 
vernment ro ſelyes from his Obedience, that, if he would depart the 
£4 Kingdom, and commit the Command thereof into the hands 
* of any Perſon of Honour of the Catholick Religion, he 
«would thereby unite the whole Nation to the King; and 
te they would immediately raiſe an Army that ſhould drive 
© Treton quickly again into Dublin; and that the Lord Lieute- 
nant might know that they would not d from this deter- 
mination, they publiſh'd ſoon after an Excommunication a- 
gainſt all Perſons who ſhould any of the Lieutenant 
Orders, or raiſe Money or Men by virtue of his Authority. 
DuziInxG all theſe Agitations, many of the Roman Ca- 
tholick Nobility, and other Perſons of the beſt ity, re- 
main'd faithful to the Lord Lieutenant; and cordially 
interpos'd with the Popiſh Biſhops to prevent their violent nil 
ings; but had not power either to perſwade, or re- th 
in them. The Lord Lieutenant had no reaſon to be de- ©" 
- lighred with his Empty Title to Command a People who ©c 
would not — 4 and knew the daily danger he was in, of & an, 
being betray'd, and deliver d into the hands of Ireton, or 
being A ed in his own Quarters. And though he did 
not believe that the Iriſþ would bebave themſelves with more 
Fidelity, and Courage for the King's Intereſt, when he ſhould 
be gone; well knowing that their Biſhops and Clergy deſign d 
nothing but to put themſelves under the Government of 
ſome Popiſh Prince, and had at that time ſent Agents into 
Forreign Parts for that purpoſe; yet he knew likewiſe that 
there were in trath Men enough, and Arms, and all Provi- 
fions for the carrying on the War, who, if they were united, 
and heartily d to preſerve themſelves, would be much 
ſuperior in number to any power Ireton could bring againſt 
them. He knew likewiſe, that he cauld ſafely depoſite the 
King's Authority in the hands of a Perſon of unqueſtionable 
Fidelity, whom the King would, without any ſcruple, truſt, 
and whom the Iriſh could not except againſt, being of their 
on Nation, of the greateſt Fortune and latereſt amon n 
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and of the moſt eminent Conſtancy to the Roman Catholick 
Religion of any Man in the three Kingdoms; and that was 
the Marquis of Clanrickard. And therefore, ſince it was to 
no purpoſe to ſtay longer there himſelf, and it was in his 
power afely to make the experiment, whether the Iriſh would 
in truth perform what was in their power to perform, and 
which they ſo ſolemnly promiſed to do, he thought he ſhould 
be — to the King, if he ſhould not conſent to that 
Expedient. The great difficulty was to perſwade the Marquis 
of Clanrickard to accept the truſt, who was a Man, though of 
an unqueſtionable Courage, yet, of an infirm Health; and 
lov d, and enjoy d great caſe ans his whole Life; and 
of a Conſtitution not equal to the fatigue, and diſtreſſes, that 
the conducting ſuch a War muſt ſubject him to. He knew 
well, and exceedingly deteſted, the levity, inconſtancy, and 
infidelity of his Country-men: nor did he in any degree like 
the — ra of the Popiſh Biſhops, and Clergy, and the 
Exorbitant Power which they had aſſumed, and uſurped to 
themſelves; and therefore he had no mind to engage himſelf 
in ſuch a Command. But by the extraordinary importuni 
of the Marquis of Ormond, with whom he had preſery'd a fal | 
and unſhaken Friendſhip, and his preſſing him to preſerve 
Ireland to the King, without which it would throw it ſelf -1 
into the Arms of a Foreigner; and then the ſame importu- ; 
nity from all the Iriſþ Nobility, Biſhops, and Clergy ( after | 
the Lord Lieutenant had inform'd them of his purpoſe) 
«That he would preſerve his Nation, which without his Ac- | 
*ceptance of their Protection, would infallibly be extirpated, 
and their joynt promiſe © That they would abſolutely ſubmit ; 
*to all his Commands, and hold no aflembly, or meeting 
* amongſt themſelves, without his Permiſſion and Commiſſion, | 
together with his unqueſtionable defire to do any thing, how 
contrary ſoever to his own inclination and benefit, that 
would be acceptable to the King, and might poſſibly bring n. Marquis | 
ſome advantage to his Majeſty's Service, he was in the end 4 
prevail d upon to receive a Commiſſion from the Lord Marqui of 
Lieutenant to be Deputy of Ireland, and undertook that gg, | 
Charge. | | , 
How well they complied afterwards with their comiles. | 
and proteſtations, and how much better Subjects they prov'd 
to be under their Catholick Governour, than they bad been 
under their Proteſtant, will be related at large hercafter. In 
the mean time the Marquis of Ormond would not receive a 
Paſs from Ireton, who would willingly have granted it, as he 
lid to all rhe Engliſh Officers that defir'd it; but Embark'd 
himſelf, with ſome few Gentlemen beſides his own Servants, 
n a ſmall Frigat, and arrivd fafely in Normandy ; and ſo 
3 went 
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Toe Marquir went to Caen; where his Wife and Family had remain'd 
| Sowa from the time of his departure thence. This was ſhortly af- 
France, a ter the King's defeat at Worceſter, and, aſſoon as his Majeſty 
King nl arriv'd at Paris, he forthwith attended him, and was moſt 
ns aſter hi welcome to him. 2 
„ Scorfaxp being ſubdued, and Ireland reduced to that 
Worceter, Obedience as the Parliament could wiſh, nothing could be 
expected to be done in England for the King's advantage, 
From the time that Cromwell was choſen General in the place 
of Fairfax, he took all occaſions to diſcountenance the Preſ- 
byterians, and to put them out of all Truſt and Imploymenr, 
as well in the Country as in the Army; and, whilſt he was in 
Scotland, he had intercepted ſome Letters from one Love, a 
Presbyterian Miniſter in London ( a Fellow who hath been 
mention'd before, in the time the Treaty was at Uxbridge, 
for Preaching againſt Peace) to a leading Preacher in Scot- 
land; and ſent ſuch an information againſt him, with ſo many 
ſucceſſire Inſtances that Juſtice might be exemplary done 
upon him, that, in ſpight of all the oppoſition which the 


Presbyterians could make, who appear d publickly with their 
utmoſt power, the Man was Condemn'd and Executed upon 


Love, « Tower-bill, And to ſhew their impartiality, about the ſame. 


Mok” time they Executed Frown Buſbel, who had formerly ſerv'd 
execuced. the Parliament in the beginning of the Rebellion, and ſhortly 
after ſerv'd the King to the end of the War, and had liv'd 
ſome years in England after the War expir'd, untaken notice 
of, but, upon this occaſion, was enviouſſy diſcover d, and put 

to death. | 
IT is a wonderful thing what operation this Presbyterian 
Spirit had upon the minds of thoſe who were —— by it, 
This poor Man Love, who had been guilty of as much Trea- 
ſon againſt the King, from the beginning of the Rebellion, as 
the Pulpit could contain, was ſo much without remorſe for 
any wickedneſs of that kind that he had committed, that he 
was jcalous of nothing ſo much, as of being ſuſpected to re- 
nt, or that he was brought to ſuffer for his Affection to the 
ing. And therefore when he was upon the Scaffold, where 
he 3 with a marvellous undauntedneſs, he ſeem'd fo 
much delighted with the memory of all that he had done 
againſt the late King, and againſt the Biſhops, that he could 
not even then forbear to ſpeak with Animoſity and Bitternefs 
againſt both, and expreſſed great ſatisfaction in mind for what 
he had done againſt them, and was as much tranſporred with 
the inward joy of mind, that he felt in being brought thither 
to die as a Martyr, and to give teſtimony for the Covenant; 
* Whatſoever he had done being in the purſuit of the ends, 
he faid, of that Sanctified Obligation, to which he was in 
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te and by his Confcicnce engaged. And in this raving fit, with- 
out ſo much as praying for the King, otherwiſe than that he 
might propagate the Covenant, he laid his Head upon the 
block with as much Courage as the braveſt, and honeſteſt 
Man could do in the moſt Pious occaſion. 

WukEN Cromwell return'd to London, he cauſed ſeveral Cromwell 
High Courts of juſtice to be erected, by which many Gentle- 5 
men of Quality were Condemn d, and Executed in many parts ⁰²＋ 
of the Kingdom, as well as in London, who had been taken 24“ 
Priſoners at Worceſter, or diſcover'd to have been there. And 
that the Terrour might be univerſal, ſome ſufter'd for looſe 
diſcourſes in Taverns, what they would do towards Rettoring 
the King, and others for having blank Commitlions found 
in their hands ſign'd by the King, though they had never at- 
tempted to do any thing thereupon, nor, for ought appear'd 
intended to do. And under theſe deſolate apprehenſions all 
the Royal and Loyal Party lay groveling, and proſtrate, after 
the defeat of Worceſter. 

THERE was at this time with the King the Marquis of 
Ormend; who came thither before the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Though his Majeſty was now in unqueſtionable Tie King's 
ſafety, the ſtreights and neceſſities he was in were as unque- _— 
ſtionable; which expoſed him to all the troubles and uneaſi- 
neſs that the Maſters of very indigent Families are ſubjected 
to; and the more, becauſe all Men conſider d only his Dignity, 
and not his Fortune: So that Men had the ſame Emulations, 
and Ambitions, as if the King had all to give which was 
taken from him, and thought it a good Argument for them ro 
ask, becauſe he had nothing to give; and ask d very improper 
Reverſions, becauſe he could not grant the Poſleſſion; and 
were ſollicitous for Honours, which he had power to grant, 
becauſe he had not Fortunes to give them. 

Tater had been a great acquaintance between the Mar- Toe Friend- 
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quis of Ormond, when he was Lord Thurles, in the life of his? . 


the Marquis 
Grand- father, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, which / Ormond 


was renew'd, by a mutual correſpondence, when they both mathe 
came to have ſhares in the publick buſinels, the one in Ire- the Ebe- 
land, and the other in England: So that when they now met“ 
at Paris, they met as old Friends, and quickly underſtood each 
other ſo well, that there could not be a more entire con- 
fidence between Men. The Marquis conſulted with him in 
his neareſt conceruments, and the Chancellor eſteem d, and 
cultivated the Friendſhip with all poſſible induſtry and appli- 
cation. The King was abundantly fatished in the Friendſhip 
they had for each other, and truſted them both entirely; nor 
was it in the power of any, though it was often endeavour'd 
by Perſons of no ordinary Account, to break or interrupt that 
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mutual confidence between them, during the whole time the 
King remain'd beyond the Seas; whereby the King's per- 
plexed Affairs were carried on with the leſs trouble. And 
the Chancellor did always acknowledge, that the benefit of 
this Friendſhip was fo great to him, that, without it, he could 
not have borne the weight of that part of the King's buſineſs 
which was incumbent on him, nor the envy and reproach that 
attended the Truſt, | | 

BESIDES the wants and neceſſities which the King was 
preſſed with in reſpe& of himſelf, who had nothing, but was 
obliged to find himſelf by credit in Cloaths, and all other ne- 
ceſſaries for his Perſon, and of his Family, which he ſaw re- 
duced to all extremities; he was much diſquieted by the ne- 
Tee neceſſ- ceſſities in his Brother the Duke of Tork's Family, and by the 
Saen, His diſorder and Faction in it. The Queen complain d heavily of 
Duke of S* George Ratcliff, and the Atturney; and more of the firſt, 
— becauſe that he pretended to ſome Right of being of the 

Duke's Family by a Grant of the late King; which his pre- 
ſent Majeſty determin'd againſt him; and reprehended his 
Activity in the laſt Summer. =P Berkley had moſt of 
the Queen's Favour; and though he had at that time no In- 
rereſt in the Duke's Affection, he found a way to ingratiate 
himſelf with his Royal Highneſs, by inſinuating into him two 
particulars, in both which he foreſaw advantage to himſelf. 
Though no Man acted the Governour's part more Impe- 
riouſly than He had done whilſt the Lord Byron was abſent, 
finding that he himſelf was liable in ſome — to be go- 
vern'd upon that Lord's return, he had uſed all the wa 
he could that the Duke might be exempted from any Sub- 
jection to a Governour, preſuming, that, when that Title 
ſhould be extinguiſhed, he ſhould be poſſeſſed of ſome ſuch 
| Office and Relation, as ſhould not be under the Controle of is E 
any but the Duke himſelf. But he had not yet been able to We 
bring that to paſs; which was the reaſon that he ſtay'd at 
Paris when his Highneſs viſited Flanders and Holland. Now 
he took advantage of the Activity of the Duke's Spirit, and 
infuſed into him, © That it would be for his Honour to put 
* himſelf into Action, and not to be learning his Exerciſes in 
paris whilſt the Army was in the Field: A Propoſition firſt 
intimared by the Cardinal, © That the Duke was now of years, 
to learn his meſtier, and had now the opportunity to im- 
* prove himſelf, by being in the care of a General reputed 
* equal to any Captain in Chriſtendom, with whom he might 
te learn that Experience, and make thoſe Obſervations, as 
* might enable him to ſerve the King his Brother, who muſt 
* hope to recover his Right only by the Sword. This the Car- 
dinal had faid both to the Queen, and to the Lord N 
hi 
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whilſt the King was in Scotland, when no Man had the hardi- 
neſs to adviſe it in that conjuncture. But, after the King's 
Return from England, there wanted nothing but the Appro- 
bation of his Majeſty ; and no Man more deſired it than the 
Lord Ayron, who had had good Command, and preferr'd that 
kind of Life before that which he was obliged to live in at 
Paris. There was no need of Spurs to be imploy'd to incite 
the Duke ; who was moſt impatient to be in the Army. And 
therefore St ohn Berkley could not any other way make him- 
ſelf ſo grateful to him, as by appearing to be of that mind, 
and by telling the Duke, That whoſoever oppoſed it, and 
« diflwaded the King from giving his conſent, was an Enem 
to his Highneſs's Glory, and deſir'd that he ſhould live al- 
te ways in Pupillage; not omitting to put him in mind, That 
te his very entrance into the _ {et him at Liberty, and 
* put him into his own diſpoſal ; ſince no Man went into the 
« Field under the direction of a Governour ; ſtill endeavour- 
ing to improve his prejudice againſt thoſe who ſhould ei- 
ther diſſwade him from purſuing that Reſolution, or endea- 
your to perſwade the King not to approve it; Which, he 
*told him, could proceed from nothing but want of Affection 
to his Perſon. By this means he hoped to raiſe a notable 
diſlike in him of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, he 
believ d, did not like the deſign, becauſe he having ſpoken 
o him of it, the other had not enlarged upon it as ag Argu- 
ment that pleaſed him. 
Tn + Duke preſſed it with earneſtneſs and paſſion, in which 


She difſembled not; and found the Queen, as well as the 
Ning, very reſerv'd in the point; which proceeded from 


heirzenderneſ(s towards him, and leſt they might be thought 
o be leſs concern d for his Safety than they ought to be. 
is Highneſs then conferr'd with thoſe, who, he thought, 
rere moſt like ro be conſulted with by the King, amongſt 
rhom he knew the Chancellor was one; and finding him 
o ſpeak with leſs warmth than the reſt, as if he thought it 
matter worthy of great deliberation, his Highneſs was con- 
rm'd in the jealouſy which S* bw Berkley had kindled in 
jim, that He was the principal Perſon who obſtructed the 
ing's Condeſcenſion. There was at that time no Man with 
he King who had been a Counſellor to his Father, or ſworn 
d Himſelf, but the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Mar- 
uis of Ormond, though he had adminiſter d the Affairs in 
eland, was never {worn a Counſellor in England; yet his 
ajeſty look'd upon him in all reſpects molt fit to adviſe 
im; and thought ir geceſſary to form ſuch a Body, as ſhould 
eſteem'd by all Men as his Privy Council, without whoſe 
lrice he would take no Refolutions. The King knew the 


Queen 
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£ Queen would not be well pleaſed, if the Lord Fermyn were | 
not one; who in all other reſpects was neceſſary to that Truſt, | 
ſince all Addreſſes to the Court of France were to be made by 
him: And the Lord Wilmot, who had cultivated the King's 
Affection during the time of their Peregrination, and drawn 
many promiſes from him, and was full of projects for his Ser- 
me Rig vice, could not be left out. The King therefore call'd the 
A Cen, Marquis of Ormond, the Lord Fermyn, and the Lord Wilmer, ny : 
to the Council Board; and declar'd © That they three, toge- — 
*ther with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, ſhould be con- 8 
te ſulted with in all his Affairs. The Queen very earneſtly 1 
preſſed the King, That St John Berkley might likewiſe be * 
* made a Counſellor; which his Majeſty would not conſent | |}, ® 
to; and thought he could not refuſe the ſame Honour to the | |. P* 
Lord IWentworth, the Lord Hyron, or any other Perſon who || |. 
ſhould wait upon him, if he granted it to St ohn Berkley, who be 
| had no manner of pretence. | «1h 
| Be&RKLEyY took this refuſal very heavily, and thought his k 
great Parts, and the Services he had perform'd, which were 
known to very few, might well enough diſtinguiſh him from 11. 
other Men. But becauſe he would not be thought without = 
{ome juſt pretence which others had not, he very confidently h 
— Bb inſiſted upon a Right he had, by a promiſe of the late King, — 
pretends ts to be Maſter of the Wards; and that Office had uſually been ©. 
he te- of the Privy Council. The evidence he had of that promiſe, I |, b 
6 7 ** was an intercepted Letter from the late King to the Queen, 41 
| which the Parliament had cauſed to be printed. In that Let- * 
ter the King anſwer d a Letter he had receiv'd from her Ma- "a 
jeſty, in which ſhe put bim in mind © That he had promiſed] Jes! 
© her to make Fack Berkley (which was the ſtyle in the Letter) *. 
* Maſter of the Wards; which the King faid, © He won- — 
*der'd at, ſince he could not remember that ſhe had ever Jed 
* ſpoken to him to that purpoſe; implying likewiſe that he Arn 
* was not fit for it. He preſſed the Chancellor of the Ex- Ns 
chequer to urge this matter of Right to the King (and ſaid, [e 
The Queen would declare the King had promiled it to her)] |". 
and to prevail with his Majeſty to make him preſently Ma- 2 
*ſter of the Wards; which would give him ſuch a Title to] — 
*the Board, that others could not take his being called thi- J.** 
te ther as a prejudice to them. N 
Tu Chancellor had at that time much kindneſs for him, _ 
and did really defire to oblige him, but he durſt not urge that] We"? 
for a reaſon to the King, which could be none, and what hel En 
knew, as well as a Negative could be known, had no foun- 
dation of truth. For beſides that he very well knew the la h 
King had not fo good an opinion of $* John Berkley, as h * 
himſelf did at that time heartily wiſh, and endeavour to infuſe = 
| into 
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into him, the King had, after that promiſe was pretended to 
be made, granted that Office at Oxford to the Lord Cotting- 
vn; who executed it as long as Offices were executed under 
the Grant of the Crown, and was poſſeſſed of the Title to his 
death. The Chancellor did therefore very earneſtly endea- 
rour to diſſwade him from making that pretence and demand 
to the King; and told him, The King could not at this 
time do a more ungracious thing, that would loſe him more 
the hearts and affections of the Nobility and Gentry of 
« England, than in making a Maſter of the Wards, in a time. 
*vhen it would not be the leaſt Advantage to his Majeſty 
* or the Officer, to declare that he refolv'd to inſiſt upon that 


part of his Prerogative which his Father bad conſented to 


part with; the reſuming whereof in the full rigour, which 
* he might lawfully do, would ruin moſt of the Eſtates of 
« England, as well of his Friends as Enemies, in regard of 


the vaſt Arrears incurr'd in ſo many years; and therefore 
« whatever his Majeſty might think to reſolve hereafter, when 
*;r ſnould pleaſe to reſtore him, for the preſent there 
ec muſt be no thought of ſuch an Officer. 

Sr John Berkley was not ſatisfied at all with the reaſon 
that was alledged; and very unſatisfied with the unkindneſs 
(as he called it) of the refuſal to interpoſe in it; and faid, 
Since his friends would not, he would himſelf require juſtice 
*of the King; and immediately, hearing that the King was 
te jn the next Room, went to him; and in the warmth he had 
contracted by the Chancellor's contradiction, preſſed his Ma- 
jeſty, To make good the promiſe his Father bad made; and 
magnified the Services he had done; which he did really be- 
lieve to have been very great, and, by the cuſtom of making 
frequent relations of his own Actions, grew in very good 
carneſt ro think he had done many things which no body elſe 
ever heard of. The King who knew him very well, and be- 
lier d little of his Hiſtory, and leſs of his Father's promiſe, 
was willing rather to cog! him from his importunity, than 
to give him a poſitive denial (which in his Nature his Majeſty 
affected not) leſt it might indiſpoſe his Mother or his Bro- 
ther: and. ſo, to every part of his requeſt concerning the be- 
ing of the Council, and concerning the Office, gave him ſuch 
reaſons againſt the gratifying him for the preſent, that he 
ould not but plainly diſcern that his Majeſty was very averſe 


from ir. But that conſideration prevailed not with him; he 


uled fo great importunity, notwithſtanding all the reaſons 
yhich had been alledged, that at the laſt the King prevailed 
ith himſelf, which he uſed nbt to do in ſuch Caſes, to give 


im a poſitive denial, ard reprehenſion, at once; and fo left H. King 
* ) denies 18 
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Al this he imputed to the Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
and though he knew well he had not, nor could have ſpoken 
with the King from the time they had ſpoken together, be- 
fore himſelf had that Audience from his Majeſty, he declar d, 
«That he knew all that Indiſpoſition been infuſed by 
* him; becauſe many of the reaſons, which his Majeſty had 
te given againſt his doing what he deſit d, were the very fame 
«that the Chancellor had urged to him; though they could 
not but have occurr'd to any reaſonable Man, who had been 

called ro conſult upon that Subject. This on prevailed 

ſo far upon him, that, notwithſtanding the advice of ſome of 

his beſt Friends to the contrary, he took an opportunity to 

walk with the Chancellor ſhortly after; and, in a very calm, 

though a very confuſed diſcourſe, told him, © That, ſince he 

* was reſolv'd to break all Friendſhip with him, which had 

* continued now near twenty years, he thought ir but juſt 

*to give him notice of it, that from henceforward he might 

*not expect any Friendſhip from him, but that they might 

* live towards each other with that civility only that Stran- 

te gers uſe to do. The Chancellor told him, © That the ſame 

* juſtice that diſpoſed him to give this notice, ſhould likewiſe 

c oblige him to declare the reaſon of this reſolution; and 

25k'd him, © Whether he had ever broken his word to him? 

* or promiſed to do what he had not done? He anſwer d, 

* His Exception was, that he could not be brought to make 

ahomges "any promiſe ; and that their judgments were fo different, 

biel, wich that he would no more depend upon him: and fo they 

the ch. parted, without ever after having converſation with each other 
_— - _— =_ remain'd in France. 

Tus Spring was now advanced, and the Duke of ork 
continued his importunity with the King, © That he might 
* have his leave to repair to the Army. And thereupon his 

Deliberation Majeſty called his Council together, the Queen his Mother, 

e and his Brother, being likewiſe preſent. There his my 
tbe Duke of declar'd © What his Brother had long defir'd of him; to whic 

1 che had hitherto given no other Anſwer, than that he would 

French - think of it; and before he could give any other, he thought 

*. * ir neceſſary to receive their advice: nor did his Majeſty in 

the leaſt diſcover what he himſelf was inclined to. The Duke 

then repeated what he had deſired of the King; and faid,**He 

* thought he ask'd nothing but what became him; if he did 

* not, he hoped the King would not deny it to him, and that 

no body would adviſe he ſhould. The Queen ſpoke not 

a word; and the King deſired the Lords to deliver their opi- 

nion; who all fate filent, expecting who would begin; there 

being no fixed Rule of the Board, but ſometimes, according 

to the Nature of the buſineſs, he who was firſt in place be- 
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gan, at other times he who was laſt in Quality; and when it 
required ſome Debate before any opinion ſhould be deliver'd, 
any Man was at liberty to offer what he would. But after 
be- long filence, the King commanded the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to ſpeak firſt. He faid,** It could not be expected, 
«hat he would deliver his opinion in a Matter that was ſo 
much too hard for him, till he heard what others thought; 
te at leaſt, till the Queſtion was otherwiſe ſtated than it yer 
*ſcem'd to him to be. He faid, He thought the Council 
e would not be willing to take it upon Them to adviſe that the 
« Duke of Tork, the next Heir to the Crown, ſhould go a Vo- 
« Juntier into the French Army, and that the expoſing himſelf 
to ſo much danger, ſhould be the effect of Their Council 
*who ought to have all poſſible tenderneſs for the ſafety of 
«every Branch of the Royal Family; but if the Duke of Tork, 
out of his own Princely courage, and to attain experience 
er in the Art of War, of which there was like to be fo great 
«uſe, had taken a reſolution to viſit the Army, and to ſpend 
«that Campaigne in it, and thaf the queſtion only was, whe- 
«ther the King ſhould reſtrain him from that Expedition, he 
«was ready to declare his opinion, that his Majeſty ſhould 
*not; there being great difference between the King's ad- 
* vifing him to go, which implies an approbation, and barely 
c ſuffering him to do what his own Genius inclined him to. 
The King and Queen lik'd the ſtating of the Queſtion, as 
ſuiting beſt with the tenderneſs they ought to have; and the 
Duke was as well pleaſed with it, fince it left him at the Li- 
berty be defired ; and the Lords thought it ſafeſt for Them: 
and fo all were pleaſed ; and much of the prejudice which 
the Duke had entertain'd towards the Chancellor, was abated: 
and his Royal Highneſs, with the good liking of the French 
Court went to the Army; where he was receiv d by the Mar- The Duke 
ſhal of Turenne, with all poſſible demonſtration of reſpect .. 
where, in a ſhort time, he got the reputation of a Prince ß 
very ſignal Courage, and to be univerſally belov'd of the 
whole Army by bis affable behaviour. 
Tus inſupportable neceſſities of the King were now grown 
fo notorious, that the French Court was compell'd to take no- 
tice of them; and thereupon, with ſome dry Compliments 
for the ſmallneſs of the Aſſignation in reſpect of the ill con- 
dition of their Affairs, which indeed were not in any good n. A 
E they ſettled an Aſſignation of fix thouſand Livres jm 7 
the Month upon the King, payable out of ſuch a Gabel; Liver: 5g 
which, being to begin fix Months after the King came thi- r 
ter, found too great a debt contracted to be eaſily ſatisfied te King 63 
pur of ſuch a Monthly receipt, though it had been punctually 4 
owplied with; which it never was. The Queen, at his 
Majeſty's 
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, Majeſty's firſt arrival, had declar'd, © That ſhe was not able 
< to bear the charge of the King's diet, but that he muſt pay 
cone half of the expence of her Table, where both their Ma- 
te jeſtics eat, with the Duke of York, and the Princeſs Hey. 
e rietta (which two were at the Queen's charge till the King 

came thither, but from that time, the Duke of 7ork was u 
the King's Account) and the very firſt Night's Supper which 
the King cat with the Queen, begun the Account; and 2 
Moiety thereof was charged to the King: ſo that the firſt 
Money that was receiv'd for the King upon his Grant, was 
entirely ſtopp'd by Sr Harry Wood, the Queen's Treaſurer, for 
the diſcharge of his ryan part of rhe Queen's Table 
(which expence was firſt ſatisfied, as often as Money could be 
procured) and the reſt for the payment of other debts con- 
tracted, at his firſt coming, for Cloaths and other Neceſſaries, 
there being great care taken that nothing ſhould be left to be 
| diſtributed amongſt his Servants; the — of Ormond 
himſelf being compell d to put himſelf in Penſion, with other 
Gentlemen, at a Piſtole a Week for his diet, and to walk the 
Streets on Foot, which was no honourable cuſtom in Paris ; 
whilſt the Lord Fermyn kept an excellent Table for thoſe who 
courted him, and had a Coach of his own, and all other ac- 
commodations incident to the moſt full fortune; and if the 
King had the moſt urgent occaſion for the Uſe but of twenty 
Piſtoles, as ſometimes he had, he could not find credit to 


borrow it; which he often had experiment of. Yet if there 
had not been as much care to take that from him which was 
his own, as to hinder him from receiving the ſupply aſſigu d 
| by the King of France, his Neceſſities would not have been 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ſo extraordinary. For when the King went to Ferſey in or- by 

der to his Jonrney into Ireland, and art the ſame time that he F. 

ſent the Chancellor of the Exchequer into Spain, he ſent like- b 

wiſe the Lord Colepepper into Moſco, to borrow Money of that 
= Duke; and into Poland he ſent Mr Crofts upon the {ame er- 
rand. The former return'd whilſt the King was in Scotland; 

and the latter about the time that his Majeſty made his eſcape 

from Worcefter. And both of them ſucceeded fo well in their 

E that he who receiv d leaſt for his Majeſty's Service, 

ad above ten thouſand pounds over and above the expence 


of their Journies. 


Hw theMe- Bu x, as if the King had been out of all poſſible danger to 
52.7% want Money, the Lord Fermyn had ſent an Expreſs into Scot- 
was ſent the land, aſſoon as he knew what ſucceſs the Lord 


had 


eat Moſes, and found there were no leſs hopes from M* Crofts, 
{ — -- ag and procured from the King (who could with more caſe 
| grant, than deny) Warrants under his hand to both thoſe 
Euvoys, to pay the Monies they had receiy'd to ſeveral Per- 
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ſons; whereof a conſiderable Sum was made a preſent to the 
Pay Wl Queen, more to the Lord Fermyn, upon pretence of debfs 
Ma- due to him, which were not diminiſh'd by that receipt, and 
Jen. all dülpoſcd of according to the modeſty of the Askers; where- 
ing of D* Geſſe had eight hundred pounds for Services he had per- 
| form'd, and, within few days after the receipt of it changed 
aich his Religion, and became one of the Fathers of the Oratory : 
id 2 bo that, when the King return in all that diſtreſs to Paris, 
firſt be never receiv'd five hundred Piſtoles from the proceed of 
was I both thoſe Embaſſies; nor did any of thoſe who were ſupplied 
for MW by his bounty, ſeem ſenſible of the obligation, or the more 
ble ¶ diſpoſed to do him any Service upon their own expence; of 
| be ¶ which the King was ſenſible enough, but reſoly'd to bear that 
on- and more, rather than, by entring into any Expoſtulation with 
thoſe who were faulty, to give any trouble to the Queen. 

be Tx Lord Fermyn, who, in his own judgment, was very 
ond indifferent in all matters relating to Religion, was always of 
her il ome Faction that regarded it. He had been much addicted 
the to the Presbyterians from the time that there had been any 
is; Treaties with the Scots, in which he had too much privity. 
ho And now, upon the King's Return into France, he had a 
c- great deſign to perſwade his Majeſty to go to the Congre- 
he zation at Charenton, to the end that he might keep up his In- 
ty tereſt in the Presbyterian _ ; which he had no reaſon to 
to believe would ever be able to do the King Service, or willing, 
re if they were able, without ſuch odious Conditions as they 
'as had hitherro inſiſted upon in all their Overtures. The Queen 
'd did not, in the leaſt degree, oppoſe this, but rather ſeem d to 
en countenance it, as the beſt Expedient that might incline him, 
r- by degrees, to prefer the Religion of the Church of Rome. 


ie For though the Queen had never, to this time, by her ſelf, or 
e by others with her advice, uſed the leaſt means to perſwade 


at the King to change his Religion, as well out of obſervation 
r of the Injunction laid upon her by the deceaſed King, as out 
5 of the conformity of her own judgment, which could not 
Ee but perſwade her that the Change of his Religion would in- 
ir fallibly make all his hopes of recovering England deſperate ; 
A yet it is as true, that, from the King's return from Worceſter, 
e ſhe did really deſpair of his being reſtored by the Affections 


of his own Subjects; and believ'd that ir could never be 


brought to paſs without a Conjunction of Catholick Princes 
on his behalf, and by an united force to reſtore him; and 
that ſuch a conjunction would never be enter'd into, except 
the King himſelf became Roman Catholick. Therefore from 
this time ſhe was very well content that any Attempts 
ſhould be made upon him to that purpoſe ; and, in that re- 
gard, wiſh'd that he would go to Charenten; which ſhe well 
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knew was not the Religion he affected, but would be a little 

diſcountcnance to the Church in which he had been bred; 

and from which aſſoon as he could be perſwaded in any degree 

to ſwerve, he would be more expoſed to any other temptation, 

TheMinifter: The King had not poſitively refuſed to gratify the Miniſters 

> Short of that Congregation ; who, with great profeſſions of Duty, 

King to had beſought him to do them that Honour, before the Chan- 

comerorbercellor of the Exchequer came to him; in which it was be- 

are ſeonded liev d, that they were the more like to prevail by the Death 

63 the Lord of Dr Steward; for whoſe judgment in matters of Religion 

Dr Steward the King had reverence, by the earneſt recommendation of 

NI. his Father: And he died after the King's Return within four- 

A- teen days, with ſome trouble upon the importunity and arti- 

an fice he ſaw uſed to prevail with the King to go to Charenton, 
e though he ſaw no diſpoſition in his Majeſty to yield to it. 

T x Lord Fermyn ſtill preſſed it, “As a thing that ought 

© in policy and diſcretion to be done, to reconcile that Peo- 

* ple, which was a great Body in France, to the King's Ser- 

«yice, which would draw to him all the Foreign Churches, 

* and thereby he might receive conſiderable Aſſiſtance. He 

wonder d, he ſaid, Why it ſhould be oppoſed by any Man; 

* ſince he did not wiſh that his Majeſty would diſcontinuc 

* his own Devotions, according to the courſe he had always 

*obſerv'd ; nor propoſe that he ſhould often repair thither, 

* but only ſometimes, at leaſt once, to ſhew that he did look 

tt upon them as of the ſame Religion with him; which the 

* Church of Englznd had always acknowledg'd ; and that ir 

* had been an Inſtruction to the Engliſh Embaſſadours, that 

they ſhould keep a good correſpondence with thoſe of the 

<Religion, and frequently reſort to Divine Service at Cha- 

 renton; where they had always a Pew kept for them. 

Tre . Thx Chancellor of the Exchequer diſſwaded his Majeſty 

— ns going thither with equal earneſtneſs; told him, That 

ede < whatever countenance or favour, the Crown or Church of 

bun from tte England had heretofore ſhew'd to thoſe Congregations, it 

«was in a time when they carried themſelves with modeſty 

* and duty towards both, and when they profeſſed great duty 

«to the King, and much reverence to that Church; lament- 
<« ing themſelves, that it was nor in their power, by the op 

c ſi tion of the State, to make their Reformation 1 perfect as 

te it was in England. And 4 kind of behaviour they had 

t indeed receiv'd the Protection and Countenance from Eng- 

** land as if they were of the fame Religion, though, it may 

ebe, the Original of that Countenance and Protection pro- 

te ceeded from another leſs warrantable foundation; which he 

* was ſure would never find Credit from his Majeſty. But, 


** whatever it was, that People now had undeſery'd it from the 


King; 
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King; for, aſſoon as tlie Troubles begun, the Hugonots of 
France had generally expreſſed great Malice to the late King, 
and very many of their Preachers and Miniſters had pub- 
lickly and induſtriouſly juſtified the Rebellion, and pray d 
E for the good ſucceſs of it; and their Synod it ſelf had in 
ſuch a manner inveigh'd againſt the Church of England, that 
they, upon the matter, profeſſed themſelves to be of ano- 
* ther Religion and inveigh'd againſt Epiſcopacy, as if it 
cc ere inconſiſtent with the Proteſtant Religion. That one 
« of their great Profeſſors at their Univerſity of Saumur, who 
ewas look d upon as a Man of the moſt moderate ſpirit a- 
, *monglſt their Miniſters, had publiſh'd an Apology for the 
general inclination of that Party to the proceedings of the 
« Parliament of England, leſt it might give ſome jealouſy to 
ce their own King of their inclination to Rebellion, and of 
«their opinion that it was law ful for Subjects to take up Arms 
ec againſt their Prince; which, he ſaid, could not be done in 
c France without manifeſt Rebellion, and incurring tlie diſ- 
e pleaſure of God for the manifeſt breach of his Command- 
ee ments; becauſe the King of France is an abſolute King, in- 
dependent upon any other Authority. But that the Conſti- 
t tution of the Kingdom of England was of another Nature; 
*becauſe the King there is ſubordinate to the Parliament, 
*which hath Authority to raiſe Arms for the Reformation 
* of Religion, or for the executing the publick Juſtice of the 
Kingdom againſt all thoſe who violate the Laws of the Na- 
tion, ſo that the War might be juſt There, which in no caſe 
*could be warrantable in France. 
Tus Chancellor told the King, That, after ſuch an in- 
* dignity offer d to him, and to his Crown, and ſince they had 
now made ſuch a diſtinction between the Epiſcopal and the 
Ppresbyterian Government, that they thought the Profeſſors 
*were not of the ſame Religion, his going to Charenton could 
not be without this effect, that it would be concluded ever 
*where, that his Majeſty thought the one or the other Pro- 
feſſion to be indifferent; which would be one of the moſt 
deadly wounds to the Church of England that it had yet 
ever ſuffer d. Theſe reaſons prevail'd to far with the King's 
wn natural averſion from what had been propoſed, that he 


upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as the implacable 
nemy of all Presbyterians,and as the only Man who diverted 
he King from having a good opinion of them; whereas in 
ruth, the daily information he recciv'd from the King him- 
ſelf of their barbarous behaviour in Scotland towards him, and 
Vol. III. Part 2. | Gg | of 
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eclar d poſitively, He would never go to Charenton; which The King | 


etermĩnation eaſed him from any farther application of that 2 4 ** 
cople. The reproach of this reſolution was wholly charged ge. 
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of their inſupportable pride and pedantry in their Manners, 
did confirm him in the judgment he had always made of their 
Profeſſion ; and he was the more grievous to thoſe of that 
Profeſſion, becauſe they could not, as they uſed to do all thoſe 
who oppoſed and croſſed them in that manner, accuſe him of 
being Popiſhly affected, and govern'd by the Papiſts; ro whom 
they knew he was equally odious; and the Queen's knowing 
him to be moſt diſaffe ted to her Religion, made her willing 
to appear moſt diſpleaſed for his hindring the King from go- 
ing to Charenton. 

Tux E was another Accident, which fell out at this time, 
and which the Chancellor of the Exchequer foreſaw would 
exceedingly increale the Queen's prejudice to him; which he 
did very heartily deſire to avoid, and to recover her Majeſty's 
favour by all the ways he could purſue with his duty ; and, in 
conſiſtence with that, did never, in the leaſt degree, diſpoſe 
his Majeſty to deny any. thing to her which ſhe own'd the 
deſire of. Lieutenant General Middleton, who had been taken 
Priſoner after Worceſter Fight, after he was recover d of his 
wounds was {ent Priſoner to the Tower of London; where 
were likewiſe many Noble Perſons of that Nation, as the Earl 
of Crawford, the Earl of Lautherdale, and many others. But 
as they of the Parliament had a greater regard for Middleton 
than fr any other of that Country, knowing him to be a Man 
of great honour and courage, and much the beſt Officer the 
Scots had, fo they had a hatred of him proportionable; and 
they thought they had him at their Mercy, and might pro- 
cced againſt him more warrantably for his Life, than againſt 
their other Priſoners; becauſe he had heretofore, in the bc- 
ginning of the War, ſerv'd them; and though he had quitted 
their Service art the ſame time when they caſhier'd the Earl 
of Eſſex, and made their new Model, and was at liberty to 
do what he thought beſt for himſelf, yer they reſoly'd to free 
themſelves from any farther apprehenſions and fear of him: 
to that * they erected a new High Court of Juſtice, for 

the Trial of ſome Perſons who had been troubleſome to them, 
and eſpecially Middleton and Maſſey. 

Tus laſt, after he had eſcaped from Worceſter, and travel- 
led two or three = by found himſelf fo tormented and weak- 
enced by his Wounds, that being near the Seat of the Earl of 
Stamford, whoſe Lieutenant Colonel he had been in the be- 
ginning of the War, and being well known to his Lady, he 
choſe to commit himſelf to Her, rather than to her Husband ; 
hoping that in honour ſhe would have found ſome means 
to preſerve him. But the Lady had only charity ro cure his 
Wounds, not courage to conceal his Perſon; and ſuch Ad- 
vertiſements were given of him, that aſſoon as he was fit 0 
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be remov d, he was likewiſe ſent to the Tower, and deſtin d Middleton 

to be ſacrificed by the High Court of Juſtice together with 5e 

Middleton, for the future ſecurity of the Common-wealth. re Tower, 
Bor now the Presbytcrian intereſt ſhew'd it ſelf, and e 

doubtleſs in enterpriſes of this Nature was very powerful; High cours 

having in all places Perſons devoted to them, who were ready J J. 

to obey their Orders, though they did not pretend to be of 

their Party. And the time Approaching that they were ſure 

Middleton was to be tried, that is, to be executed, they gave 

him ſo good and particular Advertiſement, that he took his 

leave of his Friends in the Tower, and made his Eſcape ; and Middleton 

having Friends enough to ſhelter him in London, after he had = = 

concealed himſelf there a Fortnight or three Weeks, that the France. 

diligence of the firſt examination and enquiry was over ; he 

was ſafely Tranſported into France. And within few days af- 

ter, Maſſey had the ſame good fortune, to the grief and vexa- ie 

tion of the very ſoul of Cr:mwell; who thirſted for the blood 7e. 

of thoſe two Perſons. | 

WuHen Middleton came to the King to Paris, he brought 4» accours 

with him a little Scotiſb Vicar, who was known to the King, > Bow mpg 


one M. Knox, who brought Letters of credit to his Majeſty, . King 67 


4 Scot iſh 


and ſome Propoſitions from his Friends in Scotland, and other g 


Diſpatches from the Lords in the Tower, with whom he had middicton 

conterr'd after Middleton had eſcaped from thence. He brought nents 

the relation of the terror that was ftruck into the hearts of 

that whole Nation by the ſevere proceedings of General 

Monk, to whoſe care Cromwell had committed the Reduction 

of that Kingdom, upon the taking of Dundee, where Perſons 

of all Degrees and Qualities were pur to the Sword after the 

Town was enter'd, and all left to plunder; upon which all 

other places render'd. All Men complain'd of the Marquis 

of Argyle, who proſecuted the King's Friends with the utmoſt 

malice, and protected and preſery'd the reſt according to his 

deſire. He gave the King aſſurance from the moſt conſide- 

rable Perſons, who had retir'd into the High-lands, That 

*they would never ſwerve from their duty; and that they 

«would be able, during the Winter, to infeſt the Enemy by 

e incurſions into their Quarters ; and that, if Middleton might 

«be ſent to them with ſome ſupply of Arms, they would 

have an Army ready againſt the Spring, ſtrong enough to 

meet with Monk. He ſaid, He was Addreſſed from Scot- 

and to the Lords in the Tower, who did not then know 

* that Middleton had arriv'd in ſafety with the King; and 

e therefore they had commanded him, if neither MidWeton, 

e nor the Lord Newburgh were about his Majefty, that rhen 

*he ſhould repair to the Marquis of Ormend, and deſire 

© him ro preſent him to the King; but that, having found 
G g 2 * both 
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«hath thoſe Lords there, he had made no farther Applica- 
*tjon than to them, who had brought him to his Majeſty. 

The Requefts He told the King, © That both thoſe in Scotland, and thoſe in 
| A the Tower, made it their humble requeſt, or rather a con- 

| there, dition to his Majeſty ; that, except it were granted, they * 

© would no more think of ferving his Majeſty: the condition 
«yas, that whatever ſhould have relation to his Service in 1 
« Scotland, and to their Perſons who were to venture their 
te lives in it, might not be communicated to the Queen, the 
« Duke of Buckingham, the Lord Fermyn, or the Lord Wilmot. | 
ce They profeſſed all duty to the Queen, but they knew ſhe | 
* had too good an opinion of the Marquis of Argyle; who 
«would infallibly come to know whatever was known to ei- 
*ther of the other. : 

Tart King did not expect that any notable Service could | 
be perform d by his Friends in Scotland for his Advantage, or | | 
their own Redemption ; yer did not think it fit to ſeem to 
undervalue the Profeſſions, and Overtures of thoſe who had, 
during his being amongſt them, made all poſſible demonſtra- 
tion of Affection, and _ to him; and therefore reſolv d to | 
grant any thing they deſired; and fo promiſed not to com- 
municate any thing of what they propoſed to the Queen, or 
the other three Lords. But fince they propoſed preſent Diſ- * 
patches to be made of Commiſſions, and Letters, he wiſhed 
them to conſider, whom they would be willing to truſt in * 
the performing that Service. The next day they attended his 
Majeſty again, and defir'd © That all matters relating to Scot- 

« [and might be conſulted by his Majeſty with the Marquis 
The King of Ormond, the Lord Newburgh, and the Chancellor of the 'J * 
Ae, , Exchequer; and that all the Diſpatches might be made by 
the Erch- the Chancellor; which the King conſented to; and bid © 
quer e the Lord Newburgh go with them to him, and let him know | 
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bs his Majeſty's pleaſure. And thereupon the Lord Newburgh * g 
ught ton to the Chancellor; who had never ſeen his 

face beforc. | K 

The Ma. Tus Marquis of Ormond, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
9ui- of Or- chequer, believ'd that the King had nothing at this time ro hy 


the Chancet> do but to be quiet, and carefully avoid doing any thing that 

lor': ei might do him hurt, and to expect ſome bleſſed conjuncture - 
the Knee, from the Amity of Chriſtian Princes, or ſome ſuch Revolu- | 

Ener tion of Affairs in England by their own Diſcontents, and Di- 

time. viſions amongſt themſelves, as might make it ſeaſonable for | 

his Majeſty again to ſhew himſelf. And therefore they pro- 

poſed nothing to themſelves but patiently to expect one ot 

thoſe conjunctures, and, in the mean time, ſo to behave them- MW. 

ſelves to the Queen, that without being receiv'd into her truſt h 

and confidence, which they did not affect, they might enjoy 

ber 
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to the Scotiſh Intrigue croſſed all this imagination, and ſhook 


that foundation of Peace and Tranquillity, upon which they 
had raĩiſed their preſent hopes. 


Tus Chancellor therefore went reſently to the King and The che. 


beſought him with carneſtneſs, © That he would not lay that 


* Burden upon him, or engage him in any part of the Coun- defies rhe 


*{ſels of that People. He put his Majeſty in mind of «© The 


te continued avow d jealouſy and diſpleaſure, which that whole #« % 5cor- 
te Party in that Nation had ever had againſt him; and that 7. 


ce his Majeſty very well knew, that thole Noble Perſons who 


Ef{erv'd him beſt when he was in Scotland, and in whole Af- 
e fection and fidelity he had all 


poſſible ſatis faction, had 
ce ſome prejudice againſt him, and would be troubled when 
te they ſhould hear that all their Secrets were committed to 


Him. He told his Majeſty, © This Truſt would for ever de- 


*prive him of all hope of the Queen's Favour ; who could 
*not bur diſcern it within three or four days, and, by the 
* frequent reſort of the Scotiſh Vicar to him (who had the 
Vanity to deſire long conferences with him)“ That there was 
* ſome Secret in hand which was kept from Her; and ſhe 
*would as eaſily diſcover, that the Chancellor was privy to 
*ir, by his reading Papers to his Majeſty, and his Signing 
*them; and would from thence conclude, that He had per- 
« ſwad ed him to exclude her Majeſty from that Truſt ; which 
*he would never forgive. 5 the whole, he renew 'd 
t 


his importunity, That he might be excuſed from this con- 
* gdence. 


Tut King heard him with patience and attention enough; The N 
and confeſſed, © That he had reaſon not to be follicitous for 79 U. 


*that Employment; but he wiſhed him to conſider withal, 
*that he muſt either undertake it, or that his Majeſty muſt 
ein plain terms reject the Correſpondence; which, he laid, 
* he thought he would not adviſe him ro do. If his Ma- 
te jeſty entertain d it, it could not be imagin'd that all thoſc 
e Tranſactions could paſs through his own hand, or, it they 
*could, his being ſhut up fo long alone would make the 
* ſame diſcovery. Whom then ſhould he truſt> The Lord 
* Newburgh, it was very true, was a very honeſt Man, and 
* worthy of any Truſt ; but he was not a Councellor, and no- 
*thing could be ſo much wonder'd at, as his frequent being 
te ſhut up with him; and more, his bringing any Papers to 
*him to be fign'd. As to the general prejudice which he 


_ *conceiv'd was againſt him by that Party, his Majeſty told 


him, The Nation was much alter'd ſince he had to do with 
*them, and that no Men were better lov'd by them now thai! 
They who had from the beginning been faithful to his Fa- 
Gg 3 ther, 


her Grace and good Acceptation. But the deſignation of them 
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ee ther, and Himſelf. To which he added, That Middleton 
* had the leaſt in him, of any infirmities moſt incident to 
te that Party, that he knew; and that he would find him 2 
te Man of great Honour and Ingenuity with whom he would 
te be well pleaſed. His Majeſty ſaid, © He would frankly de- 
*clare to his Mother, that he had receiv'd fome Intelligence 
* out of Scotland, and that he was obliged, and had given his 
*word to thoſe whoſe Lives would be forfeited if known, 
te that he would not communicate it with any but thoſe who 
* were choſen by themſelves; and, after this, ſhe could not 
*be offended with his reſervation : And concluded with a 
gracious Conjuration and Command to the Chancellor,* That 
*he ſhould chearfully ſubmit, and undergo that Employ- 
te ment; which, he aſſured him, ſhould never be attended 
m cha- © with prejudice or inconvenience to him. In this manner, 
ce Jan he ſubmitted himſelf to the King's diſpoſal, and was truſted 
as acer. throughout that Affair; which had ſeveral Stages in the years 
1 following, and did produce the inconveniences he had fore- 
furs, ſeen, and render'd him ſo unacceptable to the Queen, that ſhe 
eaſily entertain'd thoſe prejudices againſt him, which thoſe 
ſhe moſt truſted were always ready to infuſe into her, and un- 
der which he was — to bear many hardſhips. 
— _ T n 1 5 uncomfortable Condition of the King was render d 
French yet more deſperate, by the Streights, and Neceſſities, into 
Cour: about which the French Court was about this time plunged: So that 
7944 117%: they who hitherto had ſhew'd no very good will to affiſt the 
King, were now become really unable to do it. The Par- 
liament of Paris had behaved themſelves fo refractorily to all 
their King's Commands, preſſed fo importunately for the Li- 
berty of the Princes, and fo impatiently for the remove of 
the Cardinal, that the Cardinal was at laſt compell'd to per- 
ſwade the Queen to conſent to both: And fo himſelf rid to 
Havre de Grace, and deliver'd the Queen's Warrant to ſet 
them at Liberty, and after a ſhort Conference with the Prince 
of Conde, he continued his own Journey towards Germany, 
and paſſed in diſguiſe, with two or three Servants, till be came 
near Cologne, and there he remain'd at a Houſe belonging to 
that Elector. 

Wu» ty the Princes came to Paris, they had receiv'd great 
welcome from the Parliament, and the City; and inftead of 
cloſing with the Court, which itwas thought they would have 
done, the Wound was widen'd without any hope of recon- 

_ Ciliation : So that the King and Queen Regent, withdrew 
from thence; the Town was in Arms; and Fire and Sword 
denounced againſt the Cardinal; his Goods fold at an Outcry ; 
and a price ſet upon his Head; and all perſons who profeſſed 
any Duty to their King, found themſelves very unſafe in 

| Parj. 
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Paris. During all this time the Queen of England and the King 
with their Families, remain'd in the Louvre, not knowing 
whirher to go, nor well able to ſtay there; the Aſſignments, 
which had been made for their Subſiſtence, not being paid 
them: And the looſe People of the Town begun to talk of 
the Duke of Tork's being in Arms againſt them. But the Duke 
of Orleans, under whole name all the Diſorders were com- 
mitted, and the Prince of Conde, viſited our King and Queen 


with many Profeſſions of Civility ; but thoſe were ſhortly - 


abated likewiſe, when the French King's Army came upon 
one fide of the Town, and the Spaniſh, with the Duke of 
Lorraine's, upon the other. The French Army thought they 
had the Enemy upon an advantage, and defir'd to have a 
Battle with them; which the other declin'd ; all which time, 
the Court had an underhand Treaty with the Duke of Lor- 
raine; and, upon a day appointed, the French King ſent to 
the King of England, to deſire him to confer with the Duke 
of Lorraine; who then lay with his Army within a Mile of 
the Town. There was no rcaſon viſible for that deſire, nor 
could it be conceiv'd, that his Majeſty's interpoſition could be 
of moment: yet his Majeſty knew not how to refuſe it, but 
immediately went to the place aſſign d; where he found both 
Armies drawn up in Battalia within Cannon ſhot of each 
other. Upon his Majeſties coming to the Duke of Lorraine, 
the Treaty was again reviv'd, and Meſſages ſent between the 
Duke and Marſhal Turenne. In fine, the Night approaching, 
both Armies drew off from their ground, and his Majeſty 
return'd to the Louvre; and before the next Morning, the 
Treaty was finiſh'd between the Court and the Duke of Lor- 
raine; and he march'd away with his whole Army towards 
Flanders, and left the Spaniards to ſupport the Parliament 
againſt the Power of the French Army ; which advanced upon 
them with that Reſolution, that, though they defended them- 
{elves very bravely, and the Prince of Conde did the Office 
of a-brave — in the Fauxburg St Marceaux, and at the 
Port St Antoine, in which places many gallant Perſons of both 
tides were ſlain, they had been all cut off, if the City had 
not been prevail'd with to ſuffer them to retire into it; which 
they had no mind to do. And thereupon the King's Army 


retir' d to their old Poſt, four Leagues off, and attended fu- 


ture advantages: The King having a very great Party in the 
Parliament and the City, which abhorr'd the receiving and 
entertaining the Spaniards into their bowels, 

Tunis Retreat of the Duke of Lorraive, broke the neck 
of the Prince of Conde's deſign. He knew well he ſhould ror 
be long able to retain the Duke of Orleans from tecatin, 
with the Court, or kcep the Pariſians at his Devotion; and 
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that the Duke de Beauſort, whom they had made Governour 
of Paris, would be weary of the Contention. For the pre- 
ſent, they were all incenſed againſt the Duke of Lorraine; 
and were well enough contented that the People ſhould be- 
lieve, that this defection in the Duke was wrought by the 
activity, and interpoſition of the King of England; and they 
who did know that his Intereſt could not have produced that 
effect, could not tell how to interpret his Majeſty's Journe 
to {pcak with the Duke in fo unſeaſonable a conjuncture: 4 
that, as the People expreſſed, and uſed all the inſolent re- 
proaches againſt the Engliſh Court at the Louvre, and loudly 
thicaten'd to be reveng'd, ſo neither the Duke of Orleans, | t. 

nor the Prince of Conde made any viſit there, or expreſſed 
the leaſt Civility towards it. In truth, our King and Queen 
did not think themſelves out of danger, nor ſtirred our of 0 
the Lourre for many days, until the French Court thought 2 
themſelves obliged to provide for their Security, by adviſing c 
the King and Queen to remove, and aſſign'd St Germain's to v 
them for their Retreat. When his Majeſty ſent to the Duke h 
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The Kine 'f of Orleans, and Prince of Conde, © That their purpoſe was to 
ng 4 


47 Me. © leave the Town: _ which there was a Guard that at- 
ter remore tended them out of the Town in the evening; which could 


e not be got to be in readineſs till then; and they were ſhortly v 
after met by lome Troops of Horſe ſent by the French King, p 
which n them by Torch- light to St Germain's; te 
where they arriv'd about midnight; and remain'd there R*F 
without any diſturbance, till Paris was reduced to that King's li 
Obedience. ti 

IT is a very hard thing for People who have nothing to ft! 
do, to forbear doing ſomething which they ought not to do; Ftl 


and the King might well hope that, ſince he had nothing elſe Fir 
left to enjoy, he might have enjoy d quiet and repoſe; and Yo! 
that a Court which had nothing to give, might — been IB 
free from Faction and Ambition; whilſt every Man had com- 
poſed himſelf to bear the ill fortune he was reduced to for 
Conſcience fake, which every Man pretended to be his caſe, 
with ſubmiſſion and content, till it ſhould pleaſe God to buo 
up the King from the lowneſs he was in, who in truth laß 
fer d much more than any Body clſc. But whilſt there are 
Courts in the World, Emulation and Ambition will be inſe- 
parable from them; and King's who have nothing to give, 
ſhall be preſſed to promiſe; which oftentimes proves more 
| Inconvenient and miſchicvous than any preſent gifts could 
be, becauſe they always draw on more of the fame title, and 
pretence; and as they who reccive the Favours, are not the 
more ſatisfed, ſo they who are not paid in the fame kind, or 
who, out of modeſty and diſcretion, forbear to make ſuch Suits, 
are 
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are griev'd and offended to fee the vanity and preſumption 
of bold Men, ſo unſeaſonably gratified and encouraged. 

Tux King found no benefit of this Kind, in being ſtripp'd 
of all his Dominions, and all his Power. Men were as im- 


rtunate, as hath been ſaid before, for Honours, and Offices, Solliciee> 


tions for 


and Revenues, as if they could have taken poſſeſſion of them 


aſſoon as they had been granted, though but by promile : h King's 
and Men who would not have had the pre ſumption to have“. 
ask d the ſame thing, if the King had been in England, thought 


it very juſtihable to demand it, becauſe he was not there; 
ſince there were ſo many hazards that they ſhould never live 
to enjoy what he promiſed. The vexations he underwent of 
this kind, cannot be expreſſed; and wholocver ſucceeded not 
in his unreaſonable defer impurcd it only to the ill Nature 
2 of the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and concluded, that He 
alone obſtructed it, becauſe they always receiv'd very gra- 
cious Anſwers from his Majeſty: ſo that though his wants 
vere as viſible and notorious as any Man's, and it appcar'd 
he got nothing for himſelf, he paid very dear in his peace and 
quiet for the credit, and intereſt he was thought to have with 


* N 


his Maſter. 


Tus Lord Milmot had, by the opportunity of his late Con- 
rerſation with the King in his Eſcape, drawn many kind ex- 
preſſions from his Majeſty; and he thought he could not be 


| too ſollicitous to procure ſuch a Teſtimony of his Grace and 


3 Favour, as might diſtinguiſh him from other Men, and pub- 
3 liſh the cſteem the King had of him. Therefore he impor- 
tuned his Majeſty that he would make him an Earl, referring 
I the time of his Creation to his Majelty's own choice: And 
the modeſty of this reference prevail'd ; the King well know- 
ing, that the ſame Honour would be dctir'd on the behalf 


Jof another, by one whom he ſhould be unwilling to deny. 


But fince it was not ask'd for the preſent, he promiſed to 
do it in a time that ſhould appear to be convenient for his 
ervice. | 
Tura were Projects of another kind, which were much 
ore troubleſome; in which the Projectors ſtill conſider'd 
Fhemſelves in the firſt place, and what their condition might 
F'rove to be by the Succeſs. The Duke of York was fo well 
Pleaſed with the fatigue of the War, that he thought his con- 
TW:tion very agrecable; but his Servants did not like that 
Fourſe of Life ſo well, at leaſt detir'd fo far to improve it, that 
hey might reap ſome Advantage to themſelves out of His 
WPpointments. St John Ferlley was now, upon the 
ic Lord Bjron, by which the Duke was depriv'd of a very 


imſelf, without any Authority for it, Intendant des Affaires ©© 
de 


" The Lord 
death of Ryron, the 


5 Dae Go- 
ood Servant, become the ſuperior of his Family, and call d π² 


Sir John 
Berkley de- 
Fen- Made - 
moiſelle de 
Longue- 


ville ſer the her, and had been truſted with the Education of her, before 
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de ſon Alteſſe Royale ; bad the management of all his Receipts 
and Disburſments; and all the reſt depended upon him. He 
defir'd, by all ways, to get a better Revenue for his Maſter, 
than the ſmall Penſion he receiv'd from France; and thought 
no expedient ſo proper for him, as a Wife of a great and 
noble Fortune; which he preſumed he ſhould have the ma- 
naging of. 

THERE was then a Lady in the Town, Mademoiſelle de 
Longueville, the Daughter of the Duke de Longueville by his 
firſt Wife, by whom ſhe was to inherit a very fair Revenue, 
and had title to a very conſiderable Sum of Money, which her 
Father was obliged to account for: fo that ſhe was look d 
upon, as one of the greateſt and richeſt Marriages in France, 
in reſpect of her Fortune; in reſpect of her Perſon not at all Þ 
attractive, being a Lady of a very low Stature, and that Sta- 
ture ſomewhat deform'd. This Lady S* John defign'd for the | 
Duke; and treated with thoſe Ladies who were neareſt to 


Deve. he mention'd it to his Royal Highneſs. Then he perſwaded Lab 


him, That all hopes in England were deſperate: That the © fu: 
Government was fo ſettled there, that it could never be] 
© ſhaken; ſo that his Highneſs muſt think of no other Fortune 


© thereby raiſe Money to pay an Army to Invade *England, © of 
* and ſo might become the Reſtorer of the King his Brother: © N. 
< this he thought very practicable, if his Highneſs ſeriouſly J* ſho 
* and heartily would endeavour it. The Duke himſelf had 
no averſion from Marriage, and the conſideration of the For- 
tune, and the circumſtance which might attend it, made it 
not the leſs acceptable; yet he made no other Anſwer to it, 
© Than that he muſt firſt know the King's and Queen's judg-? 
* ment of it, before he could take any reſolution what to do. 
Upon which S* John undertook, with his Highneſs's appro- 
bation, to 2 it to their Majeſties himſelf, and accord- 
ingly firſt ſpoke with the Queen, enlarging on all the benefit 
which probably might attend it. 

Ir was believ'd, that the firit Overture and Attempt had 
not been made without her Majeſty's privity, and approba- 
tion; for the Lord Fermyn had been no leſs active in the con 
trivance than St John Berkley: yet her Majeſty refuſed to de- 
liver any opinion in it, till ſhe knew the King's: and T7 
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je WW laſt, after the young Lady her ſelf had been ſpoken to, his 
r, Majeſty was inform d of it, and his approbation defir'd ; with 
it which he was not well pleaſed; and yet was unwilling to uſe 
id bis Authority to obſtruct what was look'd upon as fo great 
a- © a benefit and advantage to his Brother; though he did not 

diſſemble his Reſentment of their Preſumption who under- 
took to enter upon Treaties of that Nature, with the ſame 
liberty as if it concern d only their own Kindred and Allies: 
| However, he was very reſcrv'd in ſaying what he thought of 
it. Whilſt his Majeſty was in deliberation, all the ways were 
taken to diſcover what the Chancellor of the Exchequer's 
ce, judgment was; and the Lord Zermyn ſpoke to him of it, as 
all © a matter that would not admit any * rao the King's part, 
ta- | otherwiſe than from the difficulty of bringing it to paſs, in 
he regard the Lady's Friends would not eaſily be induced to give 
to their conſent. But the Chancellor could not be drawn to 
bre make 4 other Anſwer, than“ That it was a Subject fo much 

L above his comprehenſion, and the conſequences might be 


he ſuch, that he had not the Ambition to defire to be conſulted 
be with upon it; and that leſs than the King's or Queen's 


Command ſhould not induce him to enter upon the dil- 

:*courſe of it. 

Ir was not long before the Queen ſent for him ; and ſeem- . hom 
ing to complain of thg importunity, which was uſed towards — 

her in that affair, and as if it were not grateful to her, ask d Exche- 

bim, what his opinion of it was? To which he anſwer'd, g Hu. 

That he did not underſtand the convenience of it fo well, riage. 

*as to judge whether it were like to be of benefit to the Duke 

of Jerk: But he thought, that neither the King, nor her 

23< Majeſty, ſhould be willing that the Heir of the Crown 

e ſhould be Married before the King himſelf; or that it ſhould 

© be in any Woman's power to ſay, that if there were but 

or- one perſon dead, ſhe ſhould be a Queen: With which her 

e it Majeſty, who no doubt did love the King with all poſlible 

Fenderneſs, ſeem'd to be moy'd, as if it had been a conſi- 

Aeration ſhe had not thought of before; and ſaid, with 

Jome warmth, © That ſhe would never give her conſent that 

it ſhould be ſo. However, this Argument was quickly made 

.-nown to the Duke of Jerk, and ſeveral gloſſes made upon it, 

s the reproach of the Chancellor: yet it made ſuch an im- 


preſſion, that there were then as ative endeavours to find a 


hadFonvenient Wife for the King himſelf, and Mademoiſelle the Mademoi- 

obaWPaughter of the Duke of Orleans, by his firſt Wife, who, in ks 
cor he Right of her Mother, was already poſſeſſed of the fair in- * e . 

de. Neritance of the Dutchy of Monpenſier, was thought of. To 

ſo Nis the Queen was much inclined, and the King himfe'f not 


erſe; both looking too much upon the relief it gινιπε give 
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to his preſent neceſſities, and the convenience of having a 
place to repoſe in, as long as the ſtorm ſhould continue. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had no thought, by the conclu- 
ſion he had made in rhe other Overture, to have drawn on 
this Propoſition; and the Marquis of Ormond and He were 
no le(s troubled with this, than with the former; which made 

them to be look'd upon as Men of contradiction. 
Tie Mer Tut y repreſented to the King,“ That, as it could admi- 
quis of 07" © niſter only ſome competency towards his preſent ſubſiſtence, 
ee Chants ſo it might exceedingly prejudice his future hopes, and 
= — * alienate the Affections of his Friends in England: That the 
exceptions (Lady was elder than He by ſome years; which was an ex- 
«:<:f:1m. & ception amongſt private Perſons; and had been obſerv'd not 
*to be proſperous to King's: That his Majeſty muſt expect 
*to be preſſed to thoſe things in point of Religion which 
he could never conſent to; and yet he ſhould undergo the 
*\{ame diſadvantage as if he had conſented, by many Men's 
*bclicving he had done ſo. They beſought him © To ſet his 
heart entirely upon the recovery of England, and to indulge 
* to nothing that might reaſonably obſtruct that, either by 
* making him leſs intent upon it, or by creating new difh- 
te culties in the purſuing it. His Majeſty aſſur'd them“ That 
c his heart was ſet upon nothing elſe; and if he had incli- 
* nation to this Marriage, it was becauſe he believ'd it might 
* much facilitate the other: That he look'd not upon her 
Fortune, which was very great, as an Annual ſupport to him, 
* but as a ſtock that ſhould be at his diſpoſal ; by Sale where- 
* of he might raiſe Money enough to raiſe a good Army to 
* atrempr the recovery of his Kingdoms: and that he would 
be well aſſured, that it ſhould be in his power to make that 
e uſe of ir, before he would be engaged in the Treaty: That 
che had no apprehenſion of the preſſures which would be 
* made in matters of Religion, becauſe, if the Lady did once 
*conlent to the Marriage, ſhe would affect nothing but what 
* might advance the recovery of his dominions; which ſhe 


* would 122 underſtand any unreaſonable Conceſſions in N 
d 


e Religion could never do. In a word, his Majeſty diſco- 


ver'd enough to let them ſee that he ſtood well enough in- 


clined to the Overture it ſelf; which gave them trouble, as 
a thing, which, in many reſpects, was like to prove very in- 
convenient. 

Bu r they were quickly freed from that apprehenſion. The 
Lady carried her ſelf in that manner, on the behalf gf the 
Prince of Conds, and fo offenſively to the French Court, ha- 
ving viven fire her ſelf to the Cannon in the Baſtile upon the 
King at the Port St Antoine, and done ſo many blamcable 
things againſt the French King and Queen, that they no e 
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heard of this diſcourſe, but they quickly put an end to it; 
the Cardinal, who was now return d again, having long re- 
ſolv d that our King ſhould never owe any part of his Reſti- 
tution to any countenance, or aſſiſtance, he ſhould receive 
from France; and, from the ſame concluſion, the like end 1% the 
was put to all Overtures which had concern d the Duke a 
Tork and the other Lady. 

Tus xk was, ſhortly after, an unexpected Accident, that 
ſeem'd to make tome alterations in the affairs of Chriſtendom ; 
which many very reaſonably believ d, might have prov'd ad- 
vantageous to the King. The Parliament, aſſoon as they 
had ſettled their Common- wealth, and had no Enemy the 
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fear d, had ſent Embaſſadours to their Siſter Republick, the Le eria- 
States of the united Provinces, to invite them to enter into 2. 


. a . Embaſſa- 
a ſtricter Alliance with them, and upon the Matter, to be as e 


one Common-wealth, ayd to have one Intereſt. They were , '* 


receiv'd in Holland with all imaginable reſpe&, and as great * « fritt 
Expreſſions made, as could be, of an equal deſire that a firm gym... 
Union might be eſtabliſh d between the two Common- being rhe 


wealths : and, for the forming thereof, Perſons were appoint- *. 


cd to treat with the Embaſſadours; which was look d upon as 


Cy 
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a matter that would catily ſuccecd, ſince the Prince of Orange, 
who could have given powerful obſtruction in ſuch Cafes, 
was now dead, and all thoſc who adher'd to him, diſcounte- 
nanced, and remov d from places of truſt and power in all the 
Provinces, and his Son an Infant, born after the Death of his 
Father, at the 2 of the States even for his Support; 
the two Dowagers, his Mother and Grandmother, having 
great Joyntures out of the Eſtate, and the reſt being liable to 
the payment of vaſt debts. In the Treaty, Saint-Fobns, who 
had the whole truſt of the Embaſſy, being very powerful in 
the Parliament, and the known contident of Cromwell, preſſed 
ſuch a kind of Union as muſt diſnnitc them from all their 
other Allies: ſo that, for the friendſhip of England, they mult 
loſe the friendſhip of other Princes, and yet loſe many other 
Advantages in Trade, which they enjoy'd, and which they 
ſaw the younger and more powerful Common-wealth would 
in a ſhort time deprive them of. This the States could nor 
digeſt, and uſed all the ways they could ro divert them from 
inliſting upon ſo unreaſonable conditions; and made many 
large Overtures and Conceſſions, which had never been grant- 
ed by them to the greateſt Kings, and were willing to quit 
tome Advantages they had enjoyed by all the Treaties with 
the Crown of England, and to yield other conſiderable bene- 

fits which they always before denied to grant. 
Bur this would not ſatisfy, nor would the Embaſſadours 
recede from any particular they had propoled : ſo that, _ 
ome 
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ſome Months ſtay, during which time they recei d many 
Affronts from ſome Engliſh, and from others, they return'd 

They retwn With great Preſents from the States, but without any effect by 
— the Treaty, or entring into any terms of Alliance, and with 
the extreme indignation of Saint- Fohns; which he manifeſted 
aſſoon as he return d to the Parliament; who diſdaining like- 

wile to find themſelves undervalued (that is, not valued above 

all the world beſides) preſently enter'd upon Counſels how 

they might diſcountenance and controle the Trade of Holland, 


| and encreaſe their own. 

The Parlia- HBeREveoON they made that Act that“ Inhibits all For- 
wen mate © reign Ships from bringing in any Merchandiſe or Commo- 
moans dities into England, but ſuch as were the proceed or growth 

"et ce of their own Country, upon the penalty of forfeiture of all 

* ſuch Ships. This indeed concern'd all other Countries; 
but it did, upon the matter, totally, ſuppreſs all Trade with 
Holland, which had very little Merchandiſe of the growth of 
their own Country, but had uſed to bring in their Ships the 
growth of all other Kingdoms in the world; Wine from 
France and Spain, Spices from the Indies, and all Commodi- 
ties from all other Countries; which they muſt now do no 
more. The Dutch Embafſadour expoſtulated this matter very 
warmly, As a breach of Commerce and Amity, which could 
ce not conſiſt with the Peace between the two Nations; and 
c that his Maſters could not look upon it otherwiſe than as a 
te Declaration of War. The Parliament Anſwer'd him ſu- 
perciliouſſy, That his Maſters might take it in what manner 
te they pleaſed; but they knew what was beſt for their own 


c State, and would not repeal Laws to gratify their Neigh- 
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* bours; and cauſed the Act to be executed with the utmoſt |. 


rigour and ſeverity. 
Tu E United Provinces now diſcern d, that they had help'd 


to raiſe an Enemy that was too powerful for them, and that 
would not be treated as the Crown had been. However, 
they could not believe it poſſible, that in the Infancy of their 
Republick, and when their Government was manifeſtly odious 
to all the Nobility and Gentry of the Kingdom, and the Peo- 

le generally weary of the Taxes and Impoſitions upon the 
dadoa for the ſupport of their Land-Armies, the Parliament 
would venture to increaſe thoſe Taxes and Impoſitions pro- 
portionably ro maintain a new War at Sea, at fo vaſt an Ex- 


nce, as could not be avoided; and therefore bcliey'd that . 


they only made ſhew of this Courage to amuſe and territy 
them. However, at the Spring, They ſer out a Fleet ſtronger 
than of courſe they uſed to do; which made no impreſhon 
upon the Exgliſb; who never ſuſpected that the Dutch durſt 
enter into a War with them. Beſides that they were conh- 


dent 
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y dent no ſuch Counſel and Reſolution could be taken on a 
ſuddain, and without their having firſt Notice of it, they 
7 having ſeveral of the States General, and more of the States 
: | of Holland, very devoted to them. And therefore they in- 


creaſed not their expence, but ſent out their uſual Fleet for A 
© KF the Guard of the Coaſt at their Seaſon, and with no other 
e Inſtructions than they had been accuſtom'd to. 
W Tus Council of the Admiralty of Holland, which go- 4 7 ry 
d, rern d the Maritime Affairs, without communication with i 


the States General, gave their Inſtructions to the Admiral Hollend ce 
Van Trump, © That when he met any of the Engliſh Ships of 92 
„War, he ſhould not ſtrike to them, nor ſhew them any © frite + 
* other reſpect than what they receiv'd from them; and if, Ah. 
*the Engliſb expoſtulated the matter, they ſhould anſwer 
*frankly that the reſpect they had formerly ſhew'd upon 
4 thoſe Encounters, was becauſe the Ships were the King's, 
*and for the good intelligence they had with the Crown ; bur 
*they had no reaſon to continue the fame in this alteration 
e of Government, except there were ſome Stipulation between 
them to that purpoſe: And if this Anſwer did not ſatisfy, 
* but that force was uſed towards them, they ſhould defend 
ce themſelves with their utmoſt vigour. Theſe Inſtructions 
were very ſecret, and never ſuſpected by the Engliſh Com- 
manders; who had their old Inſtructions to oblige all For- 
reign Veſſels to ſtrike fail to them; which had never been 
refaſed by any Nation. | 

Ir was about the beginning of May in the year 1652, that 
the Dutch Fleet, conſiſting of above forty Sail, under the 
Command of Van Trump, rode at Anchor in Dover Road, 
being driven by a ſtrong Wind, as they pretended, from the 
* Flanders Coaſt, when the Engliſh Fleet, under the Command 
> of Blake, of a much lefs Number, appear'd in view; upon 
* which the Dutch weighed Anchor, **. put out to Sea, with- 
out ſtriking their Flag; which Blake obſcrving, cauſe! three 
Guns to be fired without any Ball. It was then obſerv d, . war le- 
that there was an Expreſs Ketch came, at the very time, from" ou 
* Holland, on board their Admiral; and it was then conceiv'd, tbe Dutch. 
that he had, by that Expreſs, receiv'd more poſitive Orders 
to Fight: For upon the Arrival of that Expreſs, he tacked 
about, and bore directly towards the Engliſh Fleet; and the 
three Guns were no ſooner fired, but, in contempt of the 
Advertiſement, he diſcharged one ſingle Gun from his Poop, 
and hung out a red Flag; and came up to the Engliſh Admi- 
ral, and gave him a broad fide; with which he killed many 
of his Men, and damaged the Ship. Whereupon, though, 
Blake was ſurpriſed, as not expecting ſuch an Aflaulr, he de- 
ferr'd not to give him the ſame rude ſalutation; and m_ 
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Fleets were forthwith engaged in a very fierce Encounter; 


which continued for the ſpace of four hours, till the night 


The States 
ſend two 
Embajſa- 
dours inte 
Vngland 
about uu. 


The FP arlia- 


ments An- 


ſwer to 
them 


parted them, after the loſs of much blood on both ſides. On 
the part of the Dutch, they loſt two Ships, whereof one was 
ſunk, and the other taken, with both the Captains, and near 
two hundred Priſoners. On the Engliſh ſide, there were many 
ſlain, and more wounded, but no Ship loſt, nor Officer of 
Name. When the morning appear'd, the Dutch were gone 
to their Coalt. And thus the War was enter'd into, before 
it was ſuſpected in England. 

WII u what conſideration ſoever the Dutch had Embark'd 
themſclves in this luddain Enterpriſe, it quickly appear d they 
had taken very ill meaſures of the People's Aﬀections. For 
the News of this conflict was no ſooner arriv'd in Holland, 


but there was the moſt general conſternation, amongſt all 


ſorts of Men, that can be imagin'd ; and the States themſelves 
were ſo much troubled at it, that, with great Expedition, they 
diſpatched two extraordinary Embaſſadours into Exgland; by 
whom they proteſted, That the late unhappy Engagement 
between the Fleets of the two Common-wealths, had hap- 
te pen'd without their knowledge, and contrary to the inten- 
tion of the Lords the States General: that they had receiv d 
te the fatal tidings of fo raſh an Attempt, and Action, with 
* amazement, and aſtoniſhment; and that they had imme- 
te diately cnter'd into conſultation, how they might beſt cloſe 
< this freſh bleeding Wound, and to avoid the further Effu- 
ce ſion of Chriſtian blood, ſo much defir'd by the Enemies of 
te both States: and therefore they molt carneſtly deſir d them, 
te hy their mutual concurrence in Religion, and by their mu- 
ic tual love of Liberty, that nothing might be done with pal- 
te fon and heat; which would widen the breach; but that 
*they might ſpecdily receive ſuch an Anſwer, that there 
© might be no — obſtruction to the Trade of both Com- 
© mon-wealths. | | | 

To which this Anſwer was preſently return'd to them, 
© That the civility which they had 1 1 ſnew d towards the 


«States of the United Provinces, was ſo notorious, that no- 


**thing was more ſtrange than the ill return they had made to 
them: that the extraordinary preparations, which they had 
* made, of a hundred and fifty Ships, without any apparent 
*neceſſity, and the Inſtructions which had been given to 


e their Sea-Officers, had adminiſter'd too much caulc ro be- 


*lieve, that the Lords the States General of the United Pro- 
e vinces had a purpoſe to uſurp the known Right which the 
* Engliſh have to the Seas, and to deſtroy their Flects ; which, 
* under the protection of the Almighty, are their Walls and 
% Bulwarks; fo that they might be expoſed to the invation of 
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Of the Rebellion, &Cc. 

any powerful Enemy: therefore they thought tliemſelves 

« obliged to endeavour, by God's Aſſiſtance, to ſeek repara- 

ce tion for the injuries and damage they had already recciv'd, 

te and to prevent the like for the future: However, they 

* ſhould never be without an intention and deſire, that ſome 

t effectual means might be found to eſtabliſh a good Peace, 

* Union, and right Underſtanding, between the two Na- 

e tions. | 
Wirnu this haughty Anſwer they vigorouſly proſecuted 

their revenge, and commanded Zlake preſently to fail to the 

Northward ; it being then the Seaſon of the year for the grear 

Fiſheries of the Dutch upon the Coaſts of Scotland, and the 

Iſles of Orkney (by the banal whereof they drive a great Blake rakys 

part of their Trade over Europe) where he now found their A 

multitude of fiſhing Boats, guarded by twelve Ships of War; their Guard- 

moſt of which, with the fiſh they had made ready, he brought 4“ 

away with him as good prize. 
Wu x Blake was ſent to the North, S* George Ayſcne, be- 

ing juſt return'd from the Welt Indies, was ſent with another 

part of the Fleet to the South; who, at his very going out, 

met with thirty Sail of their Merchants between Dover and 

Calais; a good part whereof he took, or ſunk; and forced the Sir d. ay'- 

reſt to run on Shore upon the French Coaſt; which is Very gas, en St 
little better than being taken. From thence he ſtood Weſt- of ctherr Mer- 

ward; and near Phmouth, with thirty Sail of Men of War, 2 u. 

he engaged the whole dutch Fleet, conſiſting of ſixty Ships of Busch Flat 
War, and thirty Merchants. It was near four of the Clock 7) 

in the Afternoon when both Fleets begun to engage, lo that 

; the Night quickly parted them; yet not before two of the 

Holland Ships of War were ſunk, and moſt of the Men lot ; 

the Dutch in that Action applying themſelves moſt to ſpoil 

the Tackling, and Sails of the Engliſh; in which they had 

ſo good ſucceſs, that the next Morning they were not able to 

2 give them farther chaſe, till their Sails and Rigging could be 

2 repaired. But no day paſſed without the taking and bringing 

in many and valuable Dutch Ships into the Ports of England ; 

which, having begun their Voyages before any notice given 

to them of the War, were making haſte home without any 

fear of their Security: fo that, there being now no hope of a 

peace by the mediation of their Embaſſadours, who could not 

prevail in any thing they propoſed, they return d; and the 

War was proclaim'd on either fide, as well as 1 

Tus King thought he might very reaſonab , hope to reap 

ſome benefit and advantage from this War, ſo briskly enter d 

upon on both ſides; and when he had fare ſtill till the return 

of the Dutch Embaſſadours from London, and that all Trea- 

ties were given over, he belicy'd-it might contribute to his 
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ends, if he made a Journey into Holland, and made ſuch Pro- tc 
oſitions upon the place as he might be adviſed to: but when a 
i" Majcity imparted this deſign to his Friends there, who ar 


did really deſire to ſerve him, he was very warmly diſſwaded 
from coming thither ; and aſſured, That it was fo far from 
«being yet ſeaſonable, that it would more advance a Peace 
te than any thing elſe that could be propoſed; and would, for 


*the prelent, bring the greateſt prejudice to his Siſter, and ro ec] 
*the affairs of his Nephew the Prince of Orange, that could it 
«be ln. > Pe 
The King «® The King hereupon took a reſolution to make an attempt thi 
* Ma. which could do him no harm, if it did not produce the good Ki 
fleur Borrel he deſired. The Dutch Embaſſadour then reſident at Paris, ten 
22 Monſieur Borrel, who had been Penſioner of Amſterdam, was an 
dur that ke very much devoted to the King's Service, having been for- g 
ä merly Embaſſadour in England, and had always dependence 0 f. 


»:t» ien. upon the Prince of Orange ſucceſſively. He communicated * 
in all things with great freedom with the Chancellor of the I «1 
Exchequer ; who viſited him conſtantiy once a Week, and IF «0 
recciv'd Advertiſements, and Advices from him, and the En- 4g. 
baſladour frequently came to His Lodging. The King, upon h. 

conference only with the Marquis of Ormond, and the Chan- <« x; 
cellor, and enjoyning them ſecrecy, cauſed a Paper to be t 
drawn up; in which he declared, © That he had very good retu 
* reaſon to believe, that there were many Officers and Sca- 
men engaged in the Service of the Exgliſb Fleet, who un- 
e dertook that Service in hope to find a good opportunity to 


* {erve his Majeſty; and that, if the Dutch were willing to re- ©® XN 
*ccive him, he would immediately put himſelf on board their Þ ſhey 
* Fleer, without requiring any Command, except of ſuch Ships ¶ and 

* only, as, upon their notice of his being there, ſhould repair ¶ bled 
to him our of the Rebels Fleet: by this means, he preſum'd, Ship 
„He ſhould be able much to weaken their Naval power, Þ upor 
* and to raiſe Diviſions in the Kingdom, by which the Dutch kirk 


© would receive benefit and advantage. Having fign'd this 
Paper, he ſent the Chancellor with it open, to ſhew, to the 
Dutch Embaſladour, and to deſire him to {end it encloſed in- 
his Letter to the States. The Embaſſadour was very much 
ſurpriſed with it, and made ſome ſcruple of ſending ir, leſt wi 
he might be ſuſpected to have adviſed it. For they were ex- i 
tremely jealous of him for his Affection to the K ing, and for 
his dependence upon the Houſe of Orange. In the end, he 
det! Ks | The King would encloſe it in a Letter to him, and 
olige him to fend it to the States General: which was done 
accordingly; and he ſent it by the Polt to the States. 

THe War had _— made the Councils of the States 


Icfs united than they had becn, and the Party that was known 
co 
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to be inclin'd to the Prince of Orange, recover'd courage, 
and joyn'd with thoſe who were no Friends to the War; 
and, when this Meſſage from the King was read, magnitied 
the King's Spirit in making this Overture, and wiſh'd that an 
Anſwer of very humble thanks and acknowledgment might 
be return'd to his Majeſty. They ſaid, No means ought to 
*be neglected that might abate the pride and power of the 
*Enemy : and aſſoon as the People heard of ir, they thought 

| it reaſonable to accept the King's Offer. De Wit, who was 
Penſioner of Holland, and had the greateſt influence upon 


t their Counſels, had no mind to have any conjunction with the 
| King; which, he foreſaw, mult neceſſarily introduce the pre- 
L tences of the Prince of Orange; to whom he was an avow'd 
sand declard Enemy. He told them, © Indeed it was a very 
- I © generous offer of the King; but if they ſhould accept it, 
c I ©they could never recede from his Intercit ; which, inſtead 


d ©ofpurting an end to the War, of which they were already 

ec WW ©weary, would make it without end, and would be the ruin 

d of their State: that whilſt they were free from being en- 

- © ©gaged in any Intereſt but their own, they might realonably 

n | hope that both ſides would be equally weary of the War, 

n- and then a Peace would eaſily enſue ; which they ſhould 

be I © otherwiſe put out of their own power; ſo that thanks were Thanks »-- 
xd IF ccturn'd to the King for his good will; and they —— theſe = mow 


x a : g 0 Kang by the 
| own method in their Counſels, and were much ſuperior to S bur 


n- Þ thoſe who were of another opinion, deſiring nothing ſo much, f A. 
to as to make a Peace upon any conditions. 
te- Nox can it appear very wonderful, that tlie Dutch made 
eir © ſhew of ſo much flegm in this Aﬀair, when the very choler 
ips and pride of the French was, about the ſame time, ſo hum- 
air bled by the Spirit of the Engliſh, chat though they took their 


Ships every day, and made them prize, and had now ſeiſed Te Englith 
a . . . eiſe en 4 
upon their whole Fleet that was going to the relief of Dun- French 
. kirk (that was then cloſely beſieged by the Spaniard, and by 2 going 
his I the taking that Fleet was deliver d into their hands) yet the 5; Bu. 
the ¶ French would not be provok'd to be angry with them, or to kirk. 
| in Mexpreſs any inclination to the King; but ſent an Embaſſadour, 
vhich they had not before done, to expoſtulate very civilly 

leſt vith the Parliament for having been ſo unneighbourly, but 

cx- in truth to deſire their Fricndſhip upon what terms the 

for pleaſed; the Cardinal fearing nothing ſo much, as that the 
he Spaniard would make ſuch a conjunction with the new Com- 
mon- wealth, as ſhould diſappoint and break all his deſigns. 

Tus inſupportable loſſes which the Dutch every day ſu- 
ain d by the taking their Merchants Ships, and their Ships 
of War, and the total obſtruction of their Trade, broke their 

earts, and encreaſed their factions and diviſions at home. 


H h 2 All 
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All the Seas were cover'd with the Engliſh Fleets; which made 
no diſtinctions of Seaſons, but were as active in the Winter as 
the Summer: and engaged the Dutch upon any inequality of 
Number. The Dutch having been beaten in the Month of 
October, and Blake having receiv'd a bruſh from them in the 
Month of December; in the Month of February, the moſt dan- 
gerous ſeaſon of the Year, They, having appointed a Ren- 
dezvous of about one hundred and fifty Merchant Men, ſent 
I. February a Fleet of about one hundred Sail of Men of War to convoy 
—_ „ them; and Blake, with a Fleet much inferior in number, en- 
butch gaged them in a very ſharp Battle from Noon till the Night 
2 parted them: which diſpoſed them to endeavour to preſerve 
themſelves by flight; but in the Morning, they found that 
the Engliſh had attended them ſo cloſe, that they were engag'd 
again to fight, and ſo unproſperouſly, that, after the loſs of 
above two thouſand Men, who were thrown overboard, be- 
ſides a multitude hurt, they were glad to leave fifty of their 
Merchant Men to the Engliſh, that they might make their 

flight the more ſecurely. 
1% Dutch Tus laſt loſs made them ſend again to the Parliament to 
fete, Fa.. deſire a Peace; who rejected the Overture, as they pretended 
tame for For want of formality (for they always pretended a deſire 
Feat. of an honourable — the Addreſs being made only by the 
States of Holland, and Weſt-Friezland, the States General 
being at that time not Aſſembled. It was generally believ'd, 
that this Addreſs from Holland was not only with the Appro- 
bation, but by the direction of Cromwell ; who had rather 
conſented to thoſe particulars, which were naturally like 
to produce that War, to gratify Saint-Fohn (who was inſe- 
arable from him in all his other Counſels, and was incenſed 
Cromwell by the 22 than approv'd the Reſolution. And now hc 
ta , found, by the expence of the Engagements had already 
paſſed on both fides, what an infupportable Charge that War 


Wir with 


44 


Durch, muſt be attended with. Beſides, he well diſcern'd that all | 


bur govern'd g 4 
52 % Parties, Friends and Foes, Presbyterians, Independents, Le- 


Sint John. vellers, were all united as to the carrying on the War; which, 


he thought, could proceed from nothing, but that the excels | 


of the expence might make it neceſſary to disband a great 


part of the Land Army (of which there appear'd no uſe) to 
ſupport the 2 which they could not now be without. 

ority to place his own Creatures there, all | 
the Officers thereof being nominated and appoimed ſolely by | 
the Parliament: So that when this Addreſs was made by the | 
Dutch, he ſet up his whole reſt and intereſt, that it might be 
well accepted, and a Treaty thereupon enter'd into; which 
when he could not bring to paſs, he laid to heart; and de- 


Nor had he Aut 


rel 


nd 


ferr'd not long, as will appear, to take vengeance upon tlie Jay 
Parlia- 


aA 
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Parliament with a witneſs, and by a way they leaſt thought 
of. 

TrovuGn Cromwell was exerciſed with theſe contradi- 
ions and vexations at home, by the Authority of the Parlia- 
ment, he found not the leaſt oppoſition from abroad. He was 
more ablolute in the other two Kingdoms, more fear'd, and 
more obey'd, than any King had ever been; and all the Do- 
minions belonging to the Crown, own'd no other ſubjection 


ſey, and Ferſey, and Scilly were reduced; the former preient- 


465 


| than to the Common-wealth of England. The Ifles of Guern- Gunny 
and ſetſey 


had ren now 


ly afggs the Battle of Worceſter ; and the other, after the King's reduced. - 
return to Paris; St George Carteret having well detended Fer- $ George 
ſey as long as he could, and being fo v_—_— that he cnn 


could no longer defend the Iſland, he retire 
⁊abeth; which he had fortified, and provided with all things 


» 8 „„ ended thr 
into Caſtle Eli- « long he 
could, an1 


Elizabect: 


neceſſary for a Siege; preſuming that, by the care and dili- capt. 


gence of the Lord Fermyn, who was governour thereof, he 
ſhould receive Supplies of Men and Proviſion, as he ſhould 
ſtand in need of them; as he might eaſily have done in ſpight 
of any power of the Parliament by Sea, or Land. But it had 
been the principal reaſon that Cromꝶell had hitherto kept the 
better Quarter with the Cardinal, leſt the bair of thoſe two 
Iſlands, which the King could have put into his hands when 
he would, ſhould tempt him to give his Majeſty any Aſſiſtance. 
But the King was ſo {tric and punctual in his care of the In- 
tereſt of Exgland, when he ſeem d to be abandon d by it, that 
he choſe rather to ſuffer thoſe places of great importance to 
fall into Cromwell's power, than to depoſite them, upon any 
conditions, into French hands; which lie knew, would never 
— tnem to the juſt owner, what obligations ſoever they 
enter'd into. 

Wur that Caſtle had been beſieged three Months, and 
the Enemy could not approach ncarer to plant their Ordnance 
than, at leaſt, half anExgliſb Mile, the Sea encompaſſing it round 

more than ſo far from any Land, and it not being poſſible for 
any of their Ships to come within ſuch a diſtance, they brought 
otwithſtanding Mortar pieces of tuch an incredible greatneſo, 
and ſuch as had never been before ſcen in this part of the 
vorld, that from the higheſt point of the Hill, near St Hila- 
7's, they ſhot Granadoes of a vaſt bignels into the Caſtle, and 
eat down many Houſes; and, at laſt, blow'd up a great Ma- 
2zine, where molt of the proviſion of Vitua!s lay; and 
1I'd many Men. Upon which S* George Carteret tent an Ex- 
reſs to give the King an Account of the Condition he was in, 


nd to deſire a ſupply of Men and Provitions; which it being Tre Ring 


mpoſſible for his Majeſty to procure, he ſent him Orders to 


make the beit conditions he could; which bo hotly after did; mate condi- 
+! * 2 124. 
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and came himſelf to Paris, to give the King a larger informa- 
tion of all that had paſſed in that Affair; and afterwards re- 
main'd in France under many mortifications, by the power and 
proſecution of Cromwell, till the King's happy Reſtauration. 

AlL the Foreign Plantations had ſubmitted to the Yoke; 
and indeed without any other damage or inconvenience, than 
the having Citizens and inferior Perſons put to Govern them 
inſtead of Gentlemen, who had been entruſted by the King 
in thoſe places. New-England had been too much Allied to 
all the Conſpiracies and Combinations againſt the Crown, not 
to be very well pleaſed that Men of their own Principles pre- 
rail'd; and ſettled a Government themſelves were delighted 
with. The Barbadoes, which was much the Richeſt Planta- 
tion, was principally Inhabited by Men who had retired thi- 
ther only to be quiet, and to be free from the noiſc and op- 


preſſions in England, and without any ill thoughts towards | 


the King; many of them having lerv'd him with Fidelity and 


Courage, during the War; and, that being ended, made that 


Hand their Refuge from farther proſecutions. But having 
now gotten good Eſtates there (as it is incredible to what for- 
tunes Men raiſcd themſelves in few years, in that Plantation) 
they were more willing to live in Subjection to that Govern- 
ment at that diſtance, than to return into England, and be 
liable to the Penalties of their former Tranſgreſſions; which 
upon the Articles of Surrender, they were indemnified for: 
Nor vas there any other alteration there, than the removing 
the Lord Willoughby of Parham (who was upon many accounts, 
odious to the Parliament, as well as by being Governour there 
by the King's Commitſion) and putting an inferior mean 
Man in his place. 

Mont was expected from Virginia; which was the moſt 
Ancienr Plantation; and ſo was thought to be better provided 
to defend ir ſelf, and to be better affected. Upon both which 
{uppolitions, and out of confidence in S* William Berkley, the 
Governour thereof, who had inJuſtrioufly invited many Gen- 
tlemen, and others, thither, as to a place of Security, which 
he could defend againſt any Attempr, and where they might 
lire plentifully, many Perſons of Condition, and good Of- 
ticers in the War, had Tranſported themſelves, with all the 


Eſtates they had bcen able to preſerve ; with which the lio- 


neſt Governour, for no Man meant better, was fo confirm'd in 


bis confidence, that he writ to the King almoſt inviting him 


thither, as to a place that wanted nothing. And the truth 
is, that, whilſt 1 Parliament had nothing elſe to do, that 
Plantation in a ſtor time was more improv'd in People and 
Stock, than it had been from the beginning to that time, 
and had reduced the Indians to very good Neighbourhood. 


But, 
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» Of the Rebellion, &c. 
But, alas! they were ſo far from being in a condition to de- 
fend themſelves, all their induſtry having been imploy'd in 
the making tlie beſt Advantage of their particular Plantations, 
without afligning Time or Men to provide for the Publick Se- 
curity in building Forts, or any places of Retreat, that there 
no ſooner appear d two or three Ships from the Parliament, 4»! vir- 
than all thoughts of Reſiſtance were laid aſide. St iliams 
Berkley the Governour, was ſuffer d to remain there as a Pri- 
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rate Man, upon his own Plantation; which was a better ſub- 


hitence than he could have found any where elſe. And in - 
that quiet poſture he continued, by the Reputation he had 

with the People, till upon the noĩſe and fame of the King's 
Reſtauration, he did as quictly reſume the Exercife of his for- 

mer Commiſſion, and found as ready an Obedience. About 

this time alſo, Scilly, which had been vigorouſly defended by 

St John Greenvil, till it wanted all things, was deliver'd up 

to S" George Ayſcue. 

We ſhall not in this place enlarge upon the Affairs of Scot- 
land (which will be part of the Argument of the next Book) 
where Monk for the preient Govern'd with a Rod of Iron, 
and at laſt found no contradiction, or oppoſition to his good 
Will and Pleaſure. In Ireland, if that People had not been 
prepar'd and ripe for deſtruction, there had happen'd an alte- 
ration which might have given ſome reſpite to ir, and diſpoſed 
the Nation to have united themſelves under their new Ve- 

ty, who they had themſelves deſir d, under all the ſo- 

emu obligations of Obedience. Shortly after the departure 

of che Marquis of Ormond, Cromzwell's Deputy, Iteton, who Treron 4 
had married his Daughter, died in Limrick of the Plague; ,; 3 
which was gotren into his Army, that was fo much weaken'd Prague. 

by it, and there were fo great Factions and Div iſions among 

the Officers, after his ſuddain death, that great A lvantages 

might have been gotten by it. His Authority was ſo ablo- 

lute, that he was entirely ſubmitted to in all the Civil, as well 

as Martial Affairs. But his death was thought fo little poiſi- 

ble, that no proviſion had been made for that contingency. 

So that no Man had Authority to take the Command upon 

him, till Cromwell's Pleaſure was farther known; who put 

the Charge of the Army under Ludlow, a Man of a very dif- Ludlow | 
ferent Temper from the other; but appointed the Civil Go- 8 
vernment to run in another Channel, ſo that there remain'd i A 
jealouſy and diſcontent enough {till between the Council and“ 
the Officers to have ſhaken a Government that was yet no 

better eſtabliſn d. 

I ETO, of whom we have had too much occaſion to Tre Coe 
ſpeak formerly, was of a melancholick, rc!erv'd, dark Nature,, 
who communicated his thoughts to very few; ſo that, for the 
H h 4 nel 
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molt part, he reſolv d alone, but was never diverted from an 


lit 

reſolution he had taken; and he was thought often by his bl. 

obſtinacy to prevail over Cromwell himſelf, and to extort his of 

concurrence contrary to his own inclinations. But that pro- ta 

ceeded only from his diſſembling leſs; for he was never re- Pl 

ſerv'd in the owning and communicating his worſt and moſt Ce 

barbarous purpoſes; which the other always conceal'd and ge 

| diſavow'd. Hitherto their concurrence had been very natu- an 
| ral, ſince they had the ſame ends and deſigns. It was gene- th 
rally conceiv'd by thoſe who had the opportunity to know cc, 

them both very well, that Ireton was a Man fo radically averſe ce 

from Movarchy, and fo fixt to a Republick Government, that, ce. 

if he had liv'd, he would either, by his Councel and Credit, a 

have prevented thoſe exceſſes in Cromwell, or publickly op- ce 

oſed and declared againſt them, and carried the — part ce 

of the Army with him; and that Cromwell, who beſt knew ct 


his Nature, and his Temper, had therefore carried him into 
Ircland, and left him there, that he might be without his 
Counſels or Importunities, when he ſhould find it neceſſary 
to put off his Mask, and to act that part which he foreſaw it 
would be requiſite to do. Ochers thought, his parts lay more 
towards Civil Affairs; and were fitter for the modelling that 
Government, which his heart was ſet upon (being a Scholar, 
converſant in the Law, and in all thoſe Authors who had ex- 
preſſed the greateſt Animoſity and Malice againſt the Regal 
Government) than for the Conduct of an Army to ſupport ir; 
his Perſonal Courage bcing never reckon'd among 3 other 
Abilities. 
W u r Influence ſoever his Life might have had upon the 
future Tranſactions, certain it is, his Death had none upon 
1»e «1 cn- the State of Ireland to the King's Advantage. The Marquis 


has of Of Clanrickard left no way unattempted that might apply the 

Clanrick- viſihle ſtrength, and power of the Iriſh Nation, to the pre- cc 

4 17" ſervation of themſelves, and to the ſupport of the King's Go- cc 
vernment. He ſent out his Orders and Warrants for the Le- ce 
vying of new Men, and to draw the old Troops together, ce 
and to raiſe Money: but few Men could be got together, and Cc 
when they were Aſſembled, they could not ſtay together tor cc 
want of Money to pay them: ſo that he = never get 4 1 
Body together to march towards the Enemy; and if he did cc 
prevail with them to march a whole day with him, he found, * 
the next morning, that halt ot them were run away. And it ſi 
quickly appear d, that they had made thoſe ample Vows and Þ tl 
Proteſtations, that they might be rid of the Marquis of Or- Ii 
mond, without any purpole of obe ying the other. The great- { 
eſt part of the Popiſh Clergy, _ all the Ir. of Uifter, had g 


no mind to have any relation to the Engliſh Nation, and 2» 9 
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little to return to their Obedience to the Crown. They 
blamed each other for having deſerted the Nuntio, and thought 
of nothing but how they miglit get ſome Foreign Prince to 
take them into his Protection. They firſt choſe a Committee, 
Plunker and Brown, two Lawyers, who had been eminent 
Conductors of the Rebellion from the beginning, and Men of 

| good Parts, and joyn'd others with them, who were in France 

and Handers, Then they mov'd the Lord Deputy, to fend | 
theſe Gentlemen into Flanders © To invite the Duke of Her- The Rebels 
ce ine to aſſiſt them with Arms, Money, and Ammunition, ee 


te undertaking to have good Intelligence from thence, that the Duke «of 
, Duke (who was known to wiſh well to the King) was well e 
, te prepared to receiye their defire, and retoly'd, out of his 
* Affection to the King, to engage himſelf cordially in the 
L te defence of that Catholick Kingdom, his Zcal to that Reli- 
7 te gion being known to be very great. 
T « Marquis of Clauriclard had no opinion of the Expe- 
5 dient, or that the Duke would engage himſelf on the behalf 
4 of a People who had ſo little Reputation in the World; and 
j therefore refuſed to give any Commiſſion to thoſe Gentlemen, 
© or to any other to that purpoſe, without firſt recciving the 
t King's Order, or at leaſt the advice of the Marquis of Ormond, 
„ who was known to be ſafely arriv'd in France. But that was 
- look'd upon as delay, which their condition could not bear, 
il and the doubting the truth of the intclligence, and informa- 
5 tion of the Duke of Lorraine's being willing to undertake 
r their Relief, was imputed to want of good will to receive it. 
And then all the Libcls, and Scandals, and Declarations, which 
e had been publiſh'd againſt the Marquis of Ormond, were now 
n renew'd, with equal Malice and Virulence, againſt the Mar- 
is quis of Clanrickard; and they declared, That God would 
e e never bleſs his wither'd hand, which had always concurr'd 
b» « with Ormond, in the Proſecution, and Perſecution of the Ca- 
J- * tholicks Confederates from the beginning of their Engage- 
2 e ment for the defence of their Religion; and that he had 
r, *{till had more converſation with Hereticks than with Ca- 
d * tholicks: that he had refuſed always to ſubmit to the Pope's 
Ir Authority; and had treated his Nuntio with leſs reſpect 
a *than was due from any good Catholick ; and thar all the Ca- 
id *rholicks who were chcriſh'd or countenanced by him, were 
d, * of the ſame Faction. In the end, he could not longer re- 
it liſt the importunity of the Aſſembly of the Confederate Ca- 
1d tholicks (which was again brought together) and of the Bi- 
7- ſhops and Clergy that govern'd the other; but gave his con- 
r- ſent to ſend the ſame Perſons they recommended to him; and 
ad gave them his Credentials to the Duke of / crraine ; but rc- 
as quired them Punctually to obſerve his own — 
e A *IN 
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te and not to preſume to depart from them in the leaſt de- 
«oree. Their Inſtructions were, © To give the Marquis of 
© (rmond notice of their Arrival; and to ſhew him their In- 
ce ſtructions; and to conclude nothing without his poſitive 
ce Advice; who, he well knew, would communicate all with 
the Qucen; and that likewiſe, © When they came into Han- 
* ders, they ſhould adviſe with ſuch of the King's Council as 
ce ſhould be there, and proceed in all things as they ſhould 
© dire&. h 

W u 4 T InſtruQions ſoexer the Lord Deputy preſcribed to 
them, the Commiſſioners recciv'd others from the Council 
and Aſſembly of their Clergy, which they thought more to 
the purpoic, and refolv'd to follow; by which they were au- 
9 yield to any conditions which might prevail with 
the Duke of Lorraine to take them into his Protection, and 
to engage him in their defence, eren by delivering all they 
had of the Kingdom into his hands. Though they landed in 
France, they gave no notice of their bufinets of their arrival 

cui tothe Queen, or to the Marquis of Ormond ; but proſecuted 
Prom? ev choke journey to Bruſſels, and made their Addreſs, with all 
Brufels, ſecrecy, to the Duke of Lorraine. There were, at the ſame 
time, at Antwerp, the Marquis of Neu- Caſtle, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (who was newly return'd from his Embaſſy 
in Spain) and Secretary Nicholas; all three had been of the 
King's Council; to neithcr of whom they fo much as gave 
a viſit. And though the Duke of Pork, during this time, paſſed 
through Bruſſels, in his journey to Paris, they imparted not 
their Negotiations to his Highneſs. 

Tur Duke of Lorraine had a very good mind to get foot- 
ing in Ireland, where, he was ſure, there wanted no Men 
to make Armies cnough, which he thought were not like to 
want Courage to defend their Country and Religion. And 
the Commiſſioners very frankly offer'd © To deliver up Galo- 
* way, and all the places which were in their poſſeſſion, into 
* his hands, with the remainder of the Kingdom, aſſoon as 
vit could be reduced; and to obey him abſolutely as their 
Prince. But he, as a reſerve to decline the whole, if it ap- 
2 to be a deſign faller of difficulty than he then appre- 

ended, diſcover'd much of his Affection to the King, and 

his reſolution Not to accept any thing that was propoſed, 

ey without his Majeſty's privity and full approbarion. Bur in the 

ber into Ire. mean time, and till that might be procured, he was content 
land be £0 ſend the Abbot of St Catharine's, a Lorrainer, and a Perſon 
| . principally truſted by him, as his Embaſſadour into Ireland, 
or to be inform'd of the true State of that Kingdom, and what 
rea! ſtrength the Confederate Catholicks were poſſeſſed of, 
and a: what Unity among themſelves, With him he ſent 


about 
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about three or four thouſand Piltoles, ro ſupply their preſent 
Neceſſities, and ſome Arms and Ammunition. The Duke 
writ to the Lord Deputy the Marquis of Clanrickard, as the 
King's Governour, and the Perſon by whoſe Authority all thoſe 
Propoſitions had been made to him by the Commithoners, 
Tut Abbot upon his Acrival (though he was civilly re- 
ceiv'd) quickly found, that the Marquis knew nothing of what 
the Commiſſioners had propoled or offer d; and would by no 
means fo much as enter upon any Treaty with him; but dil- 
avow'd all that they had ſaid or done, with much veliemence, 


and with a Proteſtation, «That hc would cauſe their heads to The Marquis 
«be cut off, if they return'd or came into his hands. And % 


any  ouſent 


the qinye ap did at the fame time, write very large Letters © the Trea- 


both to the King, and the Marquis of Ormond, of their pre-. 
ſumption and wickedneſs; and very carneſtly defired, © That 
*they might be impriſon d, and kept till they might undergo 
ea juit Tryal. | 

As the Marquis expreſſed all poſſible indignation, ſo many 
of the Catholick Nobiliry, and eren ſome of their Clergy, 
who never intended to withdraw their Loyalty from the Crown 
of England, how weakly ſoever they had manifeſted it, indeed 
all the Iriſh Nation, but thoſe of Ulſter, who were of the old 
Septs, were wonderfully ſcandalized to find that all their 
ſtrength was to be deliver'd preſently up into the potſeſſion 
of a Foreign Prince; upon whoſe good nature only it mult 
be preſumed that he would hercafter reſtorc it to the King. 
It was now time for the Popiſh Biſhops, and their Confede- 
rates, to make good what had been offer'd by the Commiſ- 
ſioners with their Authority ; which though they thought not 
ft to own, they uſed all their endeavours now in procuring, 
to have it conſented to, and ratified. They very importunately 
adviſed, and preſled the [ord Deputy, © To confirm what had 
« been offer d. as the only viſible Means to preſerve the Na- 


c tion, and a Root out of which the King's Right might again 


ſpring and grow up: and when they found, that he was fo 
tar from yielding to what they deſired, that, if he had power, 
he would procecd againſt them with the utmoſt ſcyerity for 
what they had done, that he would no more give Audience 
to the Embaſſadour, and remov'd from the place where they 
were to his own Houle and Caſtle at Portuany, io be {ecure 
rom their importunity or violence, they baceface own'd all 
that the Commiſſioners had propounded, © As done by their 
Order. who could make it good; and deſired the Fmbatia- 
our To enter into a Treaty with them; and declar'd 
That they would ſign ſuch Articles, with which the ke 
F of Lorraine ſhould be well fatished. They undervalucd the 
over of the Marquis of Clinickard, as not able to oppo'c any 


agree- 
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agreement they ſhould make, nor able to make good any 
thing he ſhould promiſe himſelf, without their Aſſiſtance. 

Tus Embaſſadour was a wiſe Man, and of flegm enough; 
and though he heard all they would ſay, and receiv'd any 
Propoſitions they would give him in writing, yet he quickly 
difcern'd, that they were fo unskilful as to the managery of 
any great defign, and ſo disjoynted among themſelves, that 
they could not be depended upon to any purpoſe; and ex- 
cuſed himſelf from entring upon any new Treaty with them, 
as having no Commiſſion to treat but with the Lord Deputy. 
Bur he told them © He would deliver all that they had, or 
* would propoſe to him, to the Duke his Maſter ; who, he 
* preſumed, would ſpeedily return his Anſwer, and proceed 
*with their Commiſſioners in ſuch a manner as would be 
e grateful to them. So he rcturn'd in the ſame Ship that 
brought him, and gave the Duke ſuch an Account of his 
Voyage, and that People, that put an end to that Negotia- 
tion; which had been enter'd into, and proſecuted with leſs 
warineſs, circumſpection, and good husbandry, than that 
Prince was accuſtom'd to uſe. 
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that the Letter was written by one Father Cohogan, a Fran- 
ciſcan Fryar in Galloway; where the Deputy then was; but 
much of the Intelligence was {uch as could not be known by 
him, but muſt come from ſome who were in the moſt private 
conſultations. The Deputy cauſed the Fryar to be impriſon'd 
and refoly'd to proceed exemplarily againſt him, after he 
had firſt diſcover'd his Complices. The Fryar confefled the 
Letter to be of his writing, but refuſed to Anſwer to any 
other Queſtions; and demanded his Privilege of a Church - 
man, and not to be tried by the Deputy's Order. The Con- 
cluſion was, the Popiſh Biſhops cauſed him to be taken out of 
the Priſon ; and ſent to the Deputy, © That if he would fend 
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* to them his Evidence againſt the Fryar, who was an Eccle- 


« ſiaſtical Perſon, they would take care that juſtice ſhould be 
* done. 

T a1s Proceeding convinced the Deputy, that he ſhould 
not be able ro do the King any Service in that Company ; 
nor durſt he ſtay longer in that Town, leſt they ſhould make 
their own Peace by delivering up him and the Town toge- 
ther; which they would have made no ſcruple to have done, 
From that time he remov'd from place to place, not daring 
to lodge twice in the ſame place together, lett he ſhould be 
betray d; and ſometimes without any Accommodations: ſo 
that, not having been accuſtom d to thoſe hardſhips, he con- 
tracted thoſe diſeaſes which he could never recover. In this 
manner he continued till he receiv'd Commands from the 
King. For aſſoon as he had Advertitement of the King's Ar- 
rival at Paris, and it was very evident by the behaviour of 
the Iriſh, that they would be no more applied to the King's 
Service under his Command, than under the Marquis of Or- 


mond 's, he ſent the Earl of Caſtle-haven (who had been for- He ſends the 


merly a General of the Confederate Catholicks, and remain'd 


Earl of Ca 
ſtle- haven 


with great conſtancy with the Marquis of Clanrichard, as long t give an 


as there was any hope) to the King, with ſo particular an 


account of 
all to the 


account, under his own hand of all that had paſſed, from the Nu. 
time that he had receiv'd his Commiſſion from the Marquis 


of Ormond, that it even contain'd almoſt a Diary, in which 
he made ſo livcly a deſcription of the proccedings of the 
Iriſh, of their Overtures to the Duke of Lorraine, and of their 
ſeveral tergiverſations and treacherics towards him, that any 
Man might diſcern, eſpecially they who knew the generoſity 
of the Marquis, his Naturc, and his cuſtom of Living, that 
he had ſubmitted to a life very uncomfortable and melancho- 
lick; and deſired his Majelty's leave that he might retire, and 


of his own, and many Friends, who would not ſuffer him to 


* procure a Paſs to go into England ; where he had ſome Eſta:e The King 
ſends him 
leave to 


barre; which his Majeſty made haſte to fend to him, with as reve. 
. N 1 
great 


| 
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great Teſtimony of his gracious Acceptation of his Service, 
and Affection, as his ſingular merit deſerved. 


TnEREvrPON the Marquis ſent to Ludlow for a Pals to 
go into England, and render himſelf to the Parliament; which 
he preſently ſent him; and fo the Marquis Tranſported him- 
ſelf to London; where he was civilly treated by all Men, as 
a Man who had many Friends, and could have no Enemies 
but thoſe who could not be Friends to any. But by the Infir- 
mities he had contracted in Ireland, by thoſe ſevere fatigues 
and diſtreſſes he had been expoſed to, he liv'd not to the end 
of a year; and had rclolv'd, upon the recovery of any de- 
gree of health, to have Tranſported himſelf to the King, and 
attended his Fortune. He left behind him fo full a Relation 
of all material paſſages, as well from the beginning of that 
Rebellion, as during the time of his own Adminiſtration, that 
I have been the lets particular in the Accounts of what paſſed 
in the Tranſactions of that Kingdom, preſuming that more 
exact work of His, will, in due time, be communicated to 
the World. 

Tur Affairs of the three Nations being in this poſture at 
the end of rhe year 1652, and there being new 2 and 
Alterations of a very extraordinary Nature, in the year fol- 
lowing, which were attended with much variety of Succeſs, 
though not with that benefit to the King as might have been 
expected naturally from thoſe Emotions, We ſhall here con- 
clude this Book, and reſerve the other for the next. 
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Job XX. 19, 22. 


Becauſe he hath oppreſſed and hath forſaken the Poor; be- 
cauſe he hath violently taken away an Houſe which be 
built not : 

In the fulneſs of his ſufficiency he ſhall be in ſtreights; every 
hand of the wicked ſhall come upon him. 

Job XXVII. 15. 

Thoſe that remain of bim ſhall be buried in death, and his 

IWdows ſhall not weep. 


Reitorat ion of the King to Himſelf, and 
re{olv'd to accompliſh it when there a 

pear d leaſt hope of it, and leaſt Woedly 
means to bring it to paſs; there happen d 
Nat this time another very great Altera- 
tion in England, that, together with the 
continuance of the War with Holland, and 


| Afﬀeronrs every day offer d to France, might very reaſonably 
| have adminiſter'd great hopes to the King of a 2 change 


of Government there. From the time of the defeat at Mor- 


| cefler, and the reduction of Scotland and Ireland to perfect 


Obedience, Cromwell did not find the Parliament ſo ſupple 
to obſerve his Orders, as he expected they would have been. 
The Presbyrerian Party, which he had diſcountenanced all 
he could, and made his Army of the Independent Party, were 
bold in contradicting him in the Houſe, and croſſing all his 
deſigns in the City, and cxccedingly inveigh'd againſt the Li- 
cence that was practiſed in Religion, by the ſeveral F _m— 
0 


_ about their cc 
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of Independents, Anabaptiſts, and the leyeral Species of theſe 
who contemn'd all Magiſtrates, and the Laws eſtabliſh'd. All 
theſe, how contradictory ſoever to one another, Cromwell che- 
riſhed and protected, that he might not be overrun by the 
Presbyterians; of whom the time was not yet come that he 

could make uſe: yet he ſeem d to ſhew much reſpec to ſome 
principal Preachers of that Party; and conſulted much with 
them, how the diſtempers in Religion might be compoled. 
T#rovsn he had been forward enough to enter upon the 
War of Holland, that ſo there might be no Propoſition made 
for the Disbanding any part of his Army, which otherwiſe 
could not be prevented, ver he found the expence of it waz 
ſo great, that the Nation could never bear that addition of 
burden to the other of Land forces; which how apparent ſo- 
ever, he ſaw the Parliament fo fierce for the carrying on that 
War, that they would not hearken to any reaſonable Condi- 
tions of Peace; which the Dutch appear'd moſt ſollicitous to 
make upon any terms. But that which troubled him mot, 
vas the jealouſy that his own Party of Independents, and 
other Sectaries had contracted againlt him: That Party, that 
had advanced him to the height he was at, and made him ſu- 
perior to all oppoſition, even his beloved Vane, thought his 
Power and Authority to be too great for a Common-wealth, 
and that He and his Army, had not dependance enough up- 
on, or {ſubmiſſion to the Parliament. So that he found thoſe 
who had exalted him, now moſt follicitous to bring Him 
lower; and he knew well enough what any diminution of his 
Power and Authority mult quickly be attended with. He 
obſerr d, that thoſe his old Friends very frankly united them- 
ſelves with His and their old Enemies, the Presbyterians, 
for the proſecution of the War with Holland, and obſtructing 
all the Overtures towards Pcace; which mult in a ſhort time, 
exhauſt the Stock, and conſequently diſturb any ſettlement 
in the Kingdom. | 
Cromwell Ty this perplexity he reſorts to his old remedy, his Army; 
ec and again erects another Council of Officers, who, under 
ef ofice-:; the Style, firſt, of Petitions, and then of Remonſtrances, in- 
r rerpoled in whatſoever had any relation to the Army; uſed 
Palin great importunity for © The Arrears of their pay; that they 
might not be compell'd to take free Quarter upon their fel- 
nere low Subjects, who already paid fo great Contributions and 
Duett ce Taxes; which they were well attured, if well managed, 
* would abundantly defray all the Charges of the War, and 
*of the Government. The ſharp Antwers the Parliament 
ge to their Addreſſes, and the reprehenſions for their pre- 


wann in meddling with matters above them, gave the Ar- 


m non matter to reply to; and put them in mind of ſome 
former 
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a former profeſſions they had made, That they would be glad 
ſ te to be caſed of the Burden of their Employment; and that 
te there might be ſucceſſive Parliaments to undergo the ſame 
0 te trouble They had done. They therefore deſired them, 
: te That they would remember how many years they had fate ; 
c « and though they had done great things, yet it was a great 
h © injury to the reſt of the Nation, to be utterly excluded 
e from bearing any part in the Service of their Country, by 


e te their ingroſſing the whole power into Their hands; and 
e te thereupon beſought them, that they would ſettle a Council 
ſe te for the adminiſtration of the Government during the Inter- 
5 te yal, and then diflolve themſelves, and Summon a new Par- 


of e liament; which, they told them, Would be the moſt po- 
= e pular Action they could perform. 
Trts BE Addreſſes in the Name of the Army, being confi- 
dently deliver'd by ſome Officers of it, and as confidently ſe- 
conded by others who were Members of the Houſe, it was 
thought neceſſary, that they ſhould receive a ſolemn Debate, Tie Pe- 
to the end that when the Parliament had declared its refolu- 77 <= 
tion and determination, all Perſons might be obliged to ac- perio4 of 
uieſce therein, and fo there would be an end put to all Ad- i. 
Lain of that kind. 
Tung were many Members of the Houſe, who either 
from the juſtice and reaſon of the Requeſt, or ſeaſonably to 
comply with the ſenſe of the Army, to which they foreſaw 
they ſhould be at laſt compell'd to ſubmit, ſeem'd to think it 
neceſſary, for abating the great Envy, which was confeſſedly 
againſt the Parliament throughout the Kingdom, that they 
ſhould be diſſolv d, to the end the People might make a new 
Election of ſuch Perſons as they thought fit to cruſt with their 
Liberty and oy; and whatſoever was deareſt to them. 
But M/ Martyn told them, That he thought they might find Harry Mar- 
the beſt Advice from the Scripture, what they were to do H e 
ein this particular, that when Moſes was found upon the e for) of 
ek *River, and brought to Pharaoh's Daughter, ſhe took care - ade 
cr (chat the Mother might be found out, to whoſe care he might 
in- be committed to be nurſed ; which ſucceeded very bappily. 
(ed le faid, © Their Common-wealth was yet an Infant, of a weak 
hey growth, and a very tender conſtitution; and therefore his 
fel⸗- © opinion was, that no body could be ſo fit to nurſe it, as the 
and Mother who brought it forth; and that they ſhould not 
gzed, think of putting it under any other hands, until it had ob- 
*tained more years and vigour. To which he added, That 
they had another Infant too under their hands, the War with 
Holland, which had thrived wonderfully under their Conduct; 
but he much doubted that ir would be quickly ſtrangled, if it 
*were taken out of their care, who had hitherto govern d it. 
Vol. III. Part 2. Ii Tauss 
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| Tust Reaſons prevailed fo far, that, whatſoever was 
Tv Parlia- {aid to the contrary, it was determin'd, that the Parliament 
ment dere?” would not yet think of Diſfolving, nor would take it well, 
they would that any Perſons ſhould take the preſumption any more to 
. make Gvertures to them of that Nature, which was not fit 
ws. for private and particular Perſons to meddle with: and to 
put a Seaſonable ſtop to any farther preſumption of that kind, 
they appointed a Committee Speedily to prepare an Act of 
te Parliament for the filling up of their Houſe; and by which, 
te jt ſhould be declared to be High Treaſon, for any Man to 
e propoſe, or contrive the changing of the preſent Govern- 
* ment ſettled, and eſtabliſhed. | 
Ta 1s Bill being prepared by the Committee, they reſolv'd 
to paſs it with all * le expedition. So Cromwell clearly 
diſcern'd, that by this means they would never be perſwaded 
to part with that Authority and Power, which was ſo pro- 
firable, and fo pleaſant to them: yet the Army declared they 
were not ſatisſied with the Determination, and continued | 
their Applications to the ſame purpoſe, or to others as un- 0 
agreeable to the ſenſe of the Houſe; and did all they could a 
to infuſe the ſame Spirit into all the parts of the Kingdom, ä 
to make the Parliament odious, as it was already very abun- a 
dantly ; and Cromwell was well pleaſed that the Parliament 
ſhould expreſs as much prejudice againſt the Army. 
Art L things being thus prepared, Cromwell thought this a c 
good ſeaſon to expoſe theſe Enemies of Peace to the indigna- c 
c 
60 


tion of the Nation; which, he knew, was generally weary of 
the War, and hoped, if that were at an end, that they ſhould 
be ealed of the greateſt part of their Contributions, and other 
Impoſitions: thereupon, having adjuſted all things with the 
Chief Officers of the Army, who were at his Devotion, in 


Cromwell the month of April, that was in the year 1653, he came into» c 
223 the Houſe of Parliament in a Morning when ir was fitting, = 
_ the Farlia- attended with the Officers who were likewiſe Members of © 
. the Houſe, and told them © That he came thicher to pur an « 
*end to their Power and Authority; which they had ma- 66 

* naged fo ill, that the Nation could be no otherwiſe preſcrv'd ce 

* than by their Diſſolution; which he adviſed them, without c 

e farther Debate, quietly to ſubmir unto. 60 
TrEREVvPON another Officer, with ſome Files of Muſ- cc 

ueteers, enter d into the Houſe, and ſtay d there till all the 0 
Mcmbers walk d out; Cromwell reproaching many of the cc 
Members by Name, as they went out of the Houſe, with ce 

their Vices and Corruptions, and amongſt the reſt, S. Harry cc 

Vane with his breach of Faith and Corruption; and having cc 

given the Mace to an Officer to be ſafely kept, he cauſed the ec 


Doors to be lock d up; and fo diffoly'd that Aſſembly, which « 
had 
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had ſate almoſt thirteen years, and under whoſe Name he had 
wrought ſo much miſchief, and reduced three Kingdoms to 
his own entire obedience and ſubjection, without any exam- 
ple or Precedent in the Chriſtian World that could raiſe his 
Ambition to ſuch a preſumptuous Undertaking, and without 
any rational dependence upon the friendſhip of one Man who 
had any other Intereſt to advance his deſigns, but what he 
had given him by preferring him in the War. 

W u £ He had thus proſperouſly paſſed this Rubicon, he 
loſt no time in publiſhing a Declaration of the grounds and 
reaſons of his Proceeding, for the ſatisfaction of the People: 
in which he put them in mind, © How miraculouſly God had 
* Appear'd for them in reducing Ireland and Scotland to fo 
great a degree of Peace, and England to a perfect quiet, 
* whereby the Parliament had opportunity to give the Peo- 
te ple the harveſt of all their Labour, Blood, and Treaſure, and 
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eto ſettle a due Liberty in reference to Civil and Spiritual 


t things, whereunto they were obliged by their Duty, and 
v thoſe great and wonderful things God had wrought for 
them. But that they had made ſo little progreſs towards this 
* good end, that it was matter of much grief to the good Peo- 
ple of the Land, who had thereupon apply d themſelves to 
*the Army, expecting Redreſs by their means; who, being 
very unwilling to meddle with the Civil Authority, thought 
* fit that ſome Officers, who were Members of the Parlia- 
ment, ſhould move, and deſire the Parliament to proceed 
* vigorouſly in reforming what was amiſs in the Common- 
*wealrh; and in ſettling it upon a Foundation of Juſtice and 
* Righteouſneſs: that they Bund this, and ſome other En- 
* deavours they had uſed, produced no good effect, but rather 
*an averſeneſs to the things themſelves, with much bitterneſs 
te and averſion to the People of God, and his Spirit acting in 
them: inſomuch as the Godly Party in the Army was now 
* become of no other Uſe, than to countenance the ends of 
ea corrupt Party, that defired to perpetuate themſelves in the 
* ſupreme Government of the Nation: that, for the obviating 


*thole Evils, the Officers of the Army had obtain'd ſeveral 
be meetings with ſome Members of the Parliament, to con- 


e ſider what remedies might properly be apply d; but that 
it appear d a evident unto them, that the Parliament, by 


* want of Attendance of many of their Members, and want 


c of Integrity in others who did attend, would never anſwer 
* thoſe ends, which God, his People, and the whole Nation, 
*expected from them; but that this Cauſe, which God had 
* ſo greatly bleſſed, muſt needs languiſh under their hands; 
t and by degrees be loſt, and the Lives, Liberties, and Com- 
* forrs of his People, be deliver d into their Enemies _ 
11 2 *A 
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ce All which being ſeriouſly and * conſider'd by the honeſt 
People of the Nation, as well as by the Army, it ſeem d a 
* Duty incumbent upon them, who had ſeen ſo much of the 
* power and preſence of God, to conſider of ſome effectual 
e means, whereby to eſtabliſh Righteouſneſs and Peace in 
te theſe Nations: that, after much Debate, it had been judg- 
« ed neceflary, that the ſupreme Government ſhould be, by 
*the Parliament, - urs | for a time upon known Perſons, 
e fearing God, and of approv'd Integrity, as the molt hope- 
* ful way to countenance all God's People, preſerve the Law, 
* and adminiſter Juſtice impartially; hoping thereby, that 
** People might forget Monarchy, and underitand their true 
ie Intereſt in the election of ſucceſſive Parliaments, and ſo the 
* Government might be {ſettled upon a right baſis, without 
* hazard to this glorious Cauſe, or neceſſity to keep up Ar- 
te mies for the defence thereof: that being retolv'd, if poſſi- 
«ble, to decline all extraordinary Courſes, they had prevailed 
* with about twenty Members of the Parliament to give them 
e conference; with whom they debated the juſtice and ne- 
c ceſſity of that Propoſition ; but found them of fo contrary 
* an opinion, that x ves inſiſted upon the continuance of the 
** preſent Parliament, as it was then conſtituted, as the only 
* way to bring thoſe good things to paſs which they ſcem'd 

*to defire: that they inſiſted upon this with ſo much vehe- 
e mence, and were ſo much tranſported with paſſion, that 
*they cauſed a Bill to be prepared for the perpetuating this 
** Parliament, and inveſting the ſupreme power in themſelves. 
And for the preventing the mmation of this Act, and 
* all the fad and evil conſequences, which, upon the grounds 
*thereof, muſt have enſued, and whereby, at one blow, the 
* Intereſt of all honeſt Men, and of this glorious Cauſe, had 
*been in danger to be laid in the duſt, they had been neceſ- 
< ſitated (though with much repugnance) to put an end to 


«the Parliament. 


Tatxs needs not be any other diſcription of the tem 
of the Nation at that time, than the remembring that the diſ- 
ſolution of that Body of Men who bad reign'd ſo long over 
the three Nations, was generally very grateful and acceptable 
to the People, how unuſual ſoever the circumſtances thereof 
had been; and that this Declaration, which was not only, 
ſubicribed by Cromwell, and his Council of Officers, but was 
own d by the Admirals at Sea, and all the Captains of Ships, 
and by the Commanders of all the Land Forces in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, was look d upon as very realonable ; 
and the Declaration, that iſſued thereupon, by which the Peo- 
ple were required to live peaceably, and quietly to ſubmit 
themſelves to the Government of the Council of State, _ 

_ tho 
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ſhould be nominated by the General, until ſuch a time as a 
Parliament, conſiſting of Perſons of approv'd fidelity and ho- | 
neſty, could meet, and take upon them the Government of | 
' thoſe Nations, found an equal ſubmiſſion, and obedience. \ 
Tus Method he purſued afterwards, for the compoſing a 
Government, by firſt putting it into a moſt ridiculous Confu- 
' ſion, and by deveſting himſelf of all pretences to Authority, 
and putting wha he had no title to keep into the hands of 
Men fo well choſen, that they ſhould ſhortly after delegate 
the power in form of Law to him for the preſtryation of the 
Nation, was not leſs admirable; and puts me in mind of what 
Seneca ſaid of P „That he had brought the People of 
* Rome, to that pals, by magnifying their power and authority 
ut ſalyvus eſſe non poſſit niſi beneficio ſervitutis. And if Cromnwell 
had not now made himſelf a Tyrant, all bonds being broken, | 
and the univerſal Guilt diverting all inclinations to return 
tothe King's obedience, they muſt have periſh'd together in 
ſuch a confuſion, as would rather have expoſed them as a Prey 
to Foreigners, than diſpoſed them to the only reaſonable way 
for their preſervation; there being no Man that durſt men- 
tion the King, or the old form of Government. 
Ir was upon the twentieth of April that the Parliament had 
been diffoly'd; and though Cromwell found that the People ' 
were ſatisfied in ir, and the Declaration publiſh'd thereupon, 
yet he knew, it would be neceſſary to provide ſome other vi- 
ſible power to ſettle the Government, than the Council of 
Officers; all whom he was not ſure he ſhould be able long 
entirely to govern, many of them having clear other Notions 
of a Republick than he was willing England ſhould be brought 
to. 11 was ſtill a name of more veneration than 
any other aſſembly of Men was like to be, and the contempt 
the laſt was fallen into, was like to teach the next to be have it 
ſelf with more diſcretion. However the Ice was broken for 
diſſolving them, when they ſhould do otherwiſe; yet he was 
not ſo well ſatisfied in the general temper, as to truſt the Ele- 
2 Rion of them to the humour and inclination of the People. 
He reſoly'd therefore to chooſe them himſelf, that he Gammon 
might with the more Juſtice unmake them when he ſhould ©** webs 4 f 
think fit; and with the Advice of his Council of Officers, Dare. 
for he made yet no other Council of State, he made choice | 4 
of a number of Men conſiſting of above one hundred Per- £ 
ſons, who ſhould meet as a Parliament to ſettle the Gorern- | 
ment of the Nation. It can hardly be bcliev'd that ſo wild 
a Notion ſhould fall into any Man's imagination, that ſuch 
a People ſhould be fit to contribute towards any ſettlement, 
or that from their Actions any thing could reſult, that might 
advance his particular deſign. Vet upon the vie and conſi- 
I 1 3 derition 
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deration of the Perſons made choice of, many did conclude, 
© That he had made his own ſcheme entirely to himlelf; and 
*though he communicated it with no Man that was known, 
te concluded it the moſt natural way to ripen, and produce 
* the Effects, it did afterwards, to the end he propoſed to 
© himſclf. 
Condition Tue RE were amongſt them divers of the Quality and 
"+. Degree of Gentlemen, and who had Eſtates, and ſuch a pro- 
berge e- portion of credit and reputation, as could conſiſt with the 
arten guilt they had contracted. But much the Major part of them 
conſiſted of inferior Perſons, of no Quality, or Name, Ar- 
tificers of the meaneſt Trades, known only by their gifts in 
Praying and Preaching; which was now practiſed by all de- 
grces of Men, but Scholars, throughout the Kingdom. In 
which number, that there may be a better judgment made 
of the reſt, it will not be amiſs to name one, — whom that 
From one of Parliament it ſelf was afterwards denominated, who was 
N Praiſe- God (that was his Chriſtian Name) Harebone, a Lea- 
tees rher-ſcller in Fleet-ſtrect, from whom (he being an eminent 
2 Speaker in it) it was afterwards call d Praiſe God Barebones 
Parrament. Parliament. In a word they were generally a pack of weak 
ſenleleſs Fellows, fit only to bring the Name, and Reputation 
of Parliaments lower than it was yet. 
comes IT was fit theſe new Mien ſhould be brought together by 
. ſome new way : and a very new way it was; for Cromwell by 
ts in 4». his Warrants, directed to every one of them, telling them 
July Ms Of the neceſſity of diflolving the late Parliament and of an 
ee qual neceſſity, that the Peace, Safety, and good Govern- 
e ment of the Common-wealth ſhould be provided for, and 
* therefore that he had, by the Advice of his Council of Of- 
* ficers, nominated divers Perſons fearing God, and of ap- 
* prov'd fidelity and honeſty, to whom the great Charge and 
*'iruſt of fo weighty Affairs was to be committed, and that 
* having good aſſurance of their love to, and courage for God, 
*and tlie Intereſt of his Cauſe, and the good People of this 
* Common-wcalth ; he concluded in theſe words, I Oliver 
* Cromwell, Captain General and Commander in Chief of all 
the Forces raiſed, or to be raiſed within this Common- 
« wealth, do hereby ſummon and require you perſonally to 
be, and appear at the Council Chamber at White-Hall, upon 
* rac fourth day of Fuly next, then and there to take u 
* You the ſaid Truit. And you are hereby call'd, and ap- 
e pointed to ſerve as a Member of the County of, &c. Upon 
this wild Summons, the Perſons fo nominated ap ard at 
the Council Chamber upon the fourth of July, which was 


near three months after the Diſſolution of the former Par- 


liameart. 
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CROMWELL with his Council of Officers was ready to Cromwell 

receive them, and made them a long diſcourſe of © The fear e | 
« of God, and the Honour due to his Name, full of Texts of de 
«Scripture; and remember'd © The wonderfulMercies of God 3 _ 
* to this Nation, and the continued Series of Providence, — 5 
«by which he had appear'd in carrying on his Cauſe, and %. 
«bringing Afﬀeairs into that preſent glorious Condition, where- 
te jn they now were. He put them in mind of © The noble 
Actions of the Army in the famous Victory of Worceſter, of 
*the Applications they had made to the Parliament, for a 
te good ſettlement of all the Affairs of the Common-wealth, 
« the neglect whereof made it abſolutely neceſſary to dĩſſolve 
eit. He aſſured them by many Arguments, ſome of which 
were urged out of Scripture,“ That they had a very lawful 
«Call to take upon them the ſupreme Authority of the Na- 
tion, and cred with a very carneſt deſire, That great 
*tendernefs might be uſed towards all Conſcientious Perſons, 
*of what judgment ſoever they appear'd to be. 

W n t he had finiſh'd his Diſcourſe, he delixer'd to them 
an Inſtrument cngroſled in Parchment under his Hand and 
Seal, whereby, with the advice -of his Council of Officers, 
he did devolve, and intruſt the ſupreme Authority of this 
Common: wealth into the hands of thote Perſons therein men- 
tion d; and declar'd, © That they, or any forty of them were 
*to be held and acknowledged the ſupreme Authority of the 
Nation, to which all Perſons within the fame, and the Ter- 
© rirories thereunto belonging, were to yield Obedience and 


, Subjection to the Third day of the Month of November, 
* which ſhould be in the year 1654, which was about a year 


and three Months from the time that he ſpoke to them; and 

three Months beforc the time preſcrib'd ſhould expire, they 

were to make choice of other Perſons to ſucceed them, whoſe 

Power and Authority ſhould not exceed one year, and then 

they were likewiſe to provide, and take care for a like Suc- 

ceffion in the Government. Being thus inveſted with this ng _—_ | 

Authority, they repair'd to the Parliament Houſe, and made ln 

choice of one Royſe to be their Speaker, an old Gentleman of ſh, and 

De von. ſbire, who had been a Member of the former Parlia- — 

ment, and in that time been preferr'd and made Provoſt of . 

the College of Eaton, which Office he then enjoy'd, with an | 

opinion of having ſome knowledge in the Latin and Greek "i 

Tongues, but of a very mean underſtanding, but throughly | 

engaged in the Guilt of the Times. | 
Ax their firſt coming together, ſome of them had the Mo- 

deſty to doubt, that they were not in many reſpects to well 

qualified as to take upon them the Style and Title of 2 Par- 

liament. But that Modeſty was quickly ſubducd, and they 


114 were 
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Trey afſune were eaſily perſwaded to aſſume that Title, and to conſider 
1% X-me 7 themſelves as the ſupreme Authority in the Nation. Theſe 
ment: Men thus brought together continued in this Capacity near 

ſix Months to the amazement, and even mirth of the People. 
In which time they never enter'd upon any grave and ſerious 
Their An. Debate, that might tend to any ſettlement, but generally ex- 
— preſſed great ſharpneſs and animoſity againſt the Clergy, and 
. againſt all Learning, out of which they thought the Clergy had 
grown, and ſtill would grow. | 
Tura; were now no Biſhops for them to be angry with; 
they had already reduced all that Order to the loweſt diſtreſs. 
Bur their quarrel was againſt all who had called themſelves 
Miniſters, and who, by being called ſo, receiv'd Tythes, and 
reſpe from their Neighbours. They look d upon the Fun- 
ction it ſelf to be Anti-Chriſtian, and the Perſons to be bur- 
thenſome to the People, and the requiring, and payment of 
Tythes tobe abſolute Judaiſm, and they thought fit that they 
ſhould be aboliſh'd altogether ; and that there might not for 
the time to come be any race of People who might revive 
thoſe pretences, they propoſed That all Lands belonging to 
the Univerſities, A Colleges in thoſe Univerſities, might 
* be fold, and the Monies that ſhould ariſe thereby, be diſ- 
te poſcd for the Publick Service, and to caſe the People from 
**the Payment of Taxes and Contributions, 


Wares they had tired and perplexed themſelves ſo long 


in ſuch Debates, aſſoon as they were met in the morning upon 

the twelfth of December, and before many of them were come 

who were like to diflent from the Motion, one of them ſtood 

up and declar'd, © That he did believe, they were not equal 

**to the Burthen that was laid upon them, and therefore that 

e they might diſſolve themſelves, and deliver back their Au- 

* thority into Their Hands from whom they had receiv'd it; 

0: the t Which being preſently conſented to, their Speaker, with thoſe 

_ —— who were of that mind, went to I bite. Ell and deliver'd 

«4 up their to Cromwell the Inſtrument they had receiv'd from him, ac- 

Feen. knowledged their own Impotency, and beſouglit him to take 
Cromwell. 

| care of the Common- wealth. | 

By this frank Donation He and his Council of Officers 

were once more poſſeſſed of the Supreme Soveraign Power of 

the Nation. And in few days after, his Council were too 

modeſt to ſhare with him in this Royal Authority, but de- 

clar'd, That the Government of the Common-wealth ſhould 

*relide in a ſingle Perſon; that That Perſon ſhould be Oliver 

Cromwell © Cromwell, Captain General of all the Forces in England, 

— « Scotland, and Ireland, and that his Title ſhould be Lord 

mate wm Protector of the Common-wealth of England, Scotland, and 

tort Pro» „Jreland, and of the Dominions and Territories thereunto 


© belonging ; 


ie. 
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. 
r belonging; and that He ſhould have a Council of one and 
Cc twenty Perſons to be Aſſiſtant to him in the Government. 
ir Mos r Men did now conclude, that the folly and fottiſh- 
neſs of this laſt Aſſembly was ſo much foreſeen, that, from 
0 their very firſt coming together, it was determin'd what ſhould 
- follow their Diſſolution. For the method that ſuccecded, 
could hardly have been compoſed in fo ſhort a time after, by 
1 Perſons who had not er upon the contingency ſome 
time before. It was upon the twelfth of December, that the 


5 ſmall Parliament was diſſolv'd, when many of the Members, 

who came to the Houle as to their uſual conſultations, found 
5 that they who came before, were gone to IWhite-Hall, to be 
diflolv'd ; which the other never thought of: And upon the 8 


ſixteenth day, the Commiſſioners of the great Seal, with the j,p.va = 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen, were ſent for to attend Cromwell ci. 
and his Council to Weſtminfter-Hall; it being then Vacation — to 
time; and being come thither, the Commiſſioners fitting up- 2 1 
on their uſual Seat, and not knowing why they were ſent for, n: 
the Declaration of the Council of Officers was read, whereby 
Cromwell was made Protector; who ſtood in the Court un- 
cover'd, whilſt what was contain'd in a piece of Parchment 
was read, which was call'd the Inſtrument of Government; 
whereby it was ordain'd, © That the Protector ſhould call a 7% C- 
« Parliament once in every three years; that the firſt Parlia - 
*ment ſhould be Conven'd upon the third day of September 
© following, which would be in the year 1654; and that he 
*ſhould nor diffolve any Parliament once met, till they had 
*#ate five Months; that ſuch Bills as ſhould be preſented to 
* him by the Parliament, if they ſhould not be confirm'd by 
*him within twenty days, ſhould paſs without him, and be 
*look'd upon as laws: That he ſhould have a ſelect Council 
te to aſſiſt him, which ſhould not exceed the Number of one 
*and twenty, nor be leſs than thirteen: That immediately 
* after his death, the Council ſhould chooſe another Prote- 
* Qor, before they roſe: That no Protector after him ſhould 
*be General of the Army: That the Protector ſhould have 
e power to make Peace and War: That, with the conſent of 
* his Council, he ſhould make Laws, which ſhould be binding 
to the Subjects during the intervals of Parliament. 
 _Wurrsr this was reading, Cromwell had his hand upon Cromwell 
che Bible; and it being read, he took his Oath, “ That he 3. 
= © would not violate any thing thit was contain'd in that In- Cie i. 
ſtrument of Government; but would obferve, and cauſe 
the ſame to be obſerv'd; and in all things, according to the 
* beſt of his underſtanding, govern the Nation according to 
the Laws, Statutes, and Cnſtoms, ſeeking Peace and cauſing 
** Juſtice and Law to be equally adminiſter'd, 
Tas 
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Tuts new inrented Ceremony being in this manner per- G 
form'd, He himſelf was cover'd, and all the reſt bare; and Cro 
Lambert, who was then the ſecond Perſon in the Army, car- es 
ried the Sword before his Highneſs (which was the Style Du 
he took from thenceforth) to his Coach, all they whom he hy 
call'd into ir, fitting bare: and fo he return'd to White- Hall ; the 
and immediately Proclamation was made by a Herald, in the * 

e Falace-Tard at Weſtminſter, ““ That the late Parliament having Fle 
uta, © diflolv'd themſelves, and refign'd their whole Power and * 


* Authority, the Government of the Common - wealth of 
* England, Scotland, and Ireland, by a Lord Protector, and 
ce ſucceſſire T ricnnial Parliaments, was now eſtabliſh'd : And 
te whereas Oliver Cromwell, Captain General of all the Forces 
* of the Common-wealth, is 11 Lord Protector of the 
*ſaid Nations, and had accepted thereof, publication was 
* now made of the ſame; and all Perſons, of what Quality 
* or Condition ſoever, in any of the ſaid three Nations, were 
* ſtrictly charged and commanded to take notice thereof, and Fe 
e to conform and ſubmit themſelves to the Government ſo 8 
**eſtabliſn'd ; and all Sheriffs, Mayors, Cc. were requir'd to 
te publiſh this Proclamation, to the end that none might have 
*caule to pretend Ignorance therein. Which Proclamation the 
was at the ſame time publiſhed in Cheapſide by the Lord Mayor 
of London; and, with all poſſible expedition, by the Sheriffs, 
and other Officcrs, throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland. 6d 
Tve (i+y in- And in ſome time after, the City of Londen invited their new b 
ane Protector to a very ſplendid Entertainment at Grocers-Hall, * 
Hall. upon an Aſb-Wedneſday ; the Streets being railed, and the W 
Solemnity of his reception ſuch as had been at any time per- thi 
form'd to the King: And He, as like a King, graciouſly con- 
ferr'd the honour of Knight hood upon the Lord Mayor at 


his departure. A 
Is this manner, and with ſo little pains, this extraordi- * 
nary Man, without any other reaſon than becauſe he had a wh 
mind to it, and without the Aſſiſtance, and againſt the deſire _ 
of all Noble Perſons or Men of Quality, or of any Number 01 
of Men, who, in the beginning of the Troubles, were poſ- thi 
ſeſſed of three hundred pounds Lands by the year, mounted 2 
himſelf into the Throne of three Kingdoms, without the bh 
Name of King, but with a greater Power and Authority than 3 
had ever been exerciſed, or claim d by any King; and re- Fl 
ceiv'd greater evidence and manifeſtation of reſpect, and "Se 
eſteem, from all the Kings and Princes in Chriftzudom, than ti 
had ever been ſhew'd to any Monarch of thoſe Nations : Sh 
which was fo much the more notorious, in that they all ab- 
horr'd him, when they trembled at his Power, and courted all 


his Friendhip. | 
Trovca 
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Trovsnduring this laſt ycar's unſettlement in England, 
Cromwell had, ex plenitudine poteſtatis, taken care that there ; 3 
was a good Winter Guard of Ships in the Downs ; yet the 
Dutch had enjoy'd a very fruitful harveſt of Trade during 
that confuſion, and ſuſpenſion of Power, and had ſent out 
their Fleets of Merchant Men under a Convoy, by the North 
of Scotland; and, by the return of that Convoy, receiv'd their 
Fleet from the Bultick with ſecurity: So that, upon the hope 
thoſe domeſtick contentions in England would not be ſo toon 
compoſed, they begun to recover their Spirits again. But 
Cromwell had no ſooner broke the long 8 but, with 4 Fleet this 
great diligence, he cauſed a ſtrong Fleet to be made ready . 4 
againſt the Spring; and committed the Command thercof to der e 
three Admirals joyntly; Blake, a Man well known, but not“ 
thought entirely enough devoted to Cromwell; Monk, whom 
he call'd out of Scotland as his own Creature; and Dean, a 
meer Sea-man, grown, from a common Mariner, to the re- 
putation of a bold and excellent Other, 

Tus Fleet in the beginning of June in the year 1653, 
met with the Dutch about the middle Seas over between Do- 
yer and Zeeland; and made what haſte they could to engage 
them. But the Wind not being favourable, it was noon be- 
fore the Fight begun; which continued very ſharp till the 
night parted them, without any viſible advantage to either 
ſide, fave that Dean, one of the Engliſh Admirals, was kill'd 
by a Cannon ſhot from the Rear-Admiral of the Dutch. The 

next morning, the Dutch having the advantage of the ſmall 
Wind that was, the Engliſh charged fo furiouſly upon tlie 
thickeſt part of them, without diſcharging any of their Guns 
till they were at a very {mall diſtance, that they broke their n- Dutch 
Squadrons; and in the end forced them to fly, and make all 7, ns 
the Sail they could for their own Coaſts, leaving behind them ; 
eleven of their Ships; which were all taken; beſides fix 0 
which were ſank. The Exccution on the Dutch was very 
great, as was likewiſe the number of the Priſoners, as wel! 
Officers as Soldiers. The lots of the Engliſh was greatelt in 
their General Dean: there was, beſides him, but one Captain, 
and about two hundred Common Sea-men kill'd : the Num- 
ber of the wounded was greater; nor did they loſe one Ship, | 
nor were ſo diſabled but that they follow'd with the whole . 
Fleet to the Coaſt of Holland, whither the other fled; and | ' 
being got into the Hie, and the Texel, the Fngiifh for fome 
time block d them up in their own Harbours, taking all ſuch 
Ships as came bound for thoſe parts. | 

Ta 1s great Defeat fo humbled the States, that they made . 
all poſſible haſte to ſend four Commillioners into England to Commis 
mediate for a Treaty, and a Ceſſation of Arms; who were 


. , of Peace, 
receiv d 
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receiy'd very loftily by Cromwell, and with ſome reprehenſion 
for their want of warineſs in entring into fo unequal a Con- 
tention: yet He declared a gracious inclination to a Treaty, 
till the concluſion whereof he could admit no Ceſſation; 
which bcing known in Holland, they would not ſtay fo long 
under the reproach and diſadvantage of being beſieged, and 
ſhut up in their Ports; but made all poſſible haſte to prepare 
another Fleet, ſtrong enough to remove the Engliſh from their 
Coaſts; which they believ'd was the beſt Expedient to ad- 
 vance their Treaty: and there cannot be a greater Inſtance 
of the opulency of that People, than that they ſhould be able, 
after ſo many loſſes, and fo late a great Defeat, in ſo ſhort 
a time to ſet out a Fleet ſtrong enough to viſit thoſe who had 
{o lately overcome them, and who ſhut them within their 

Porrs. 
Tuts Admiral Trump had, with ſome of the Fleet, re- 
tired into the Wierings, at too great a diſtance from the other 
Ports for the Engliſþ Fleet to divide it ſelf. He had, with 
a marvellous Induſtry, cauſed his hurt Ships to be repair'd ; 
and more ſevere puniſhment to be inflicted on thoſe who had 
behaved themſelves cowardly, than had ever been uſed in tha: 
State. And the States publiſh'd ſo great and ample reward: 
to all Officers and Sea-men who would, in that conjuncture 
Trump repair to their Service, that by the end of uh, within leſs 
une than two Months after their Defeat, he came out of the 
Fleet before Mierings with a Fleet of ninety and hve Men of War; which 
— aſſoon as the Engliſh had notice of, they made towards him. 
But the Wind riſing, they were forced to ſtand more to Sea, 
for fear of the Sands and Shelves upon that Coaſt. Where- 
upon Van Trump, all that Night ſtood into the Texel; where 
he joyn'd five and twenty more of their beſt Ships; and with 
this Addition, which made an hundred and rwenty Sail, he 
faced the Engliſh; who, being at this time under the Com- 


mand of Monk alone, kept ſtill to the Sea; and having got | 
a little more room, and the Weather being a little clearer, 


tack d about, and were receiv'd by the Dutch with great cou- 
rage and gallantry. 
another Tus Battle continued very hot, and bloody on both ſides, 
Trump from fix of the Clock in the Morning till one in the After- 
_ J«n; te noon; when the Admiral of Holland, the famous Van Trump, 


— whilſt he very ſignally perform'd the Office of a brave and 


bold Commander, was ſhot with a Muſquet Bullet into the f 
heart, of which he fell dead without ſpeaking word. This 
blow broke the courage of the reſt; who ſeeing many of 


their Companions burnt and ſunk, after having endured very 


dition 


hot Service, before the Evening, fled, and made all the Sail F 
they could towards the Texel; rhe Engliſh were not in a con- 
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dition to purſue them; but found themſelves obliged to re- 
tire to their own Coaſt, both to preſerve and mend their 
maim'd and torn Ships, and refreſh their wounded Men. 

Tus Battle was the moſt bloody that had been yet 
fought, both ſides rather endeavouring the deſtruction of 
their Enemies Fleet than the taking their Ships. On the Hol- 
lander's part, between twenty and thirty of their Ships of 
War were fired, or ſunk, and above one thouſand Priſoners 
taken. The Victory coſt the Engliſh dear too; for four hun- 
dred common Men, and eight Captains, were ſlain out right, 
and above ſeven hundred common Men, and five Captains, 
wounded. Bur they loſt only one Ship, which was burn'd ; 
and two or three more, though carried home, were diſabled 
for farther Service. The molt ſenſible part of the lofs to the 
Dutch was the death of their Admiral Van Trump, who, in 
teſpect of his Maritime experience, and the frequent Actions 
he had been engaged in, might very well be reckon'd amongſt 
the moſt eminent Commanders at Sea of that Age, and to 
whoſe memory his Country is farther indebted than they 
bare yet acknowledged. 

Tuts was the laſt Engagement at Sea between the two 
Common-wealths : for as the Dutch were, by this laſt Defeat, 
and loſs of their brave Admiral, totally Aiſoirited, and gave 
their Commiſſioners at London order to 3 the Peace 
upon any conditions, ſo Cromwell, being by this time become crom-ell 
Protector, was weary enough of fo chargeable a War, and Tat Pee 
knew he had much to do to ſettle the Government at home, purch 
and that he might chooſe more convenient Enemies abroad, 4P*-155+- 

| who would neither be able to defend themſelves as well, or to 
do him ſo much harm, as the Hollanders had done, and could 
do. And therefore when he had drawn the Dutch to accept of 
{uch conditions as he thought fit to give them ; among which 
one was, That they ſhould not ſuffer wy of the King's Party, 
Lor any Enemy to the Common-wealth of England, to re- 
e ſide within their Dominions: and another, which was con- 
tain'd in a ſecret Article, to which the Great Seal of the 
States was affix'd, by which they obliged themſelves © Never 
to admit the Prince of Orange to be their State-holder, 
„General, or Admiral; and likewiſe to deliver up the Iſland 
Folerone in the Eaſt-Indies (which they had taken from the 
Engliſh in the time of King James, and uſurped it ever ſince) 
into the hands of the Eaft India Engliſh Company again; and 
to pay a good Sum of Money for the old barbarous violence 
cxcrciled ſo many years ſince at Amboyna ; for which the two 
laſt Kings could never obtain ſatisfaction and reparation : 
about the middle of April 1654, He made a Peace with the 
States General, with all the advantages he could defire, having 
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indeed all the Per ſons of power and intereſt there, faſt bound 


to him upon their joynt intereſt. 
He mikes AN b having now render'd himſelf terrible abroad, He 
r forced Portugal to fend an Embaſſadour to beg Peace, and 
b«jjadeur for to ſubmit to expiate the Offence they had committed in re- 
Peace. ceiving Prince Rupert, by the payment of a great Sum of Mo- 
rey; and brought the two Crowns of France and Spain to ſue 
for his Allyance. He ſuſpended for a time to chooſe a new 
Enemy, that he might make himſelf as much obey'd at home, 
HeperſeruteraS he was fear d abroad: and in order to that, he proſecuted 
3 all thoſe who had been of the King's Party with the utmoſt 
Kigour, laid new impoſitions upon them, and upon every 
light rumour of a Conſpiracy, clapp'd up all thoſe whom he 
thought fit to ſuſpect, into cloſe Priſons ; enjoyn'd others not 
to ſtir from their own Houſes, and baniſh'd all who had ever 
been in Arms for the King, from the Cities of London and 
Weſtminſter ; and laid other penalties upon them, contrary to 
the Articles granted to them when they gare up their Arms, 

and to the indemnity upon making their Compoſitions. 
Tut difcontents were general over the whole Kingdom, 
and among all forts of People, of what Party foever. The 
Tie general Presbyterians preach'd boldly againſt the Liberty of Con- 
A ſcience, and the monſtrous Licence that ſprung from thence; 
tier. and they who cnjoy'd that Licence were as unſatisfied with 
the Government as any of the reſt; talk'd more loudly, and 
threaten'd the Perſon of Cromwell more than any. But into 
theſe diſtempers Cromwell was not inquiſitive; nor would give 
thoſe Men an opportunity to talk, by calling them in que- 
ſtion, who, he knew, would ſay more than he was willing any 
body ſhould hear; but intended to mortify thoſe unruly Spi- 
rits at the charge of the King's Party, and with the Spectacle 
of their ſuffering upon any the moſt trivial occaſion. And if, 
in this general licenſe of diſcourſe, any Man who was ſuſpect- 
ed to wiſh well to the King, let fall any light word againſt 
the Government, he was ſure to be caſt in Priſon, and to be 
purſued with all poſſible ſererity and cruelty : and he could 
not want frequent opportunities of revenge this way. It was 
the greateſt conſolation to miſerable Men, who had in them- 
ſelves or their Friends, been undone by their Loyalty, to mect 
together, and lament their conditions: and this brought on 
inveaives againſt the Perſon of Cromnvell; Wine, and good 
Fellowſhip, and the continuance of the diſcourſe, diſpoſing 
them to take notice of the univerſal hatred that the whole 
Nation had of him, and to fancy how eaſy it would be to 
deſtroy him. And commonly there was, in all thoſe meerings, 
ſome corrupted Perſon of the Party, who fomented moſt the 
diſcourſe, and, for a vile recompence, betray d his Compani- 
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ons, and, inform d of all, and more than had been ſaid. Where- 
upon a new Plot was diſcover d againſt the Common- wealth 
and the Perſon of the Protector, and a high Court of juſtice 
was preſently erected to try the Criminals; which rarely ab- 
folv'd any Man who was brought before them. But to this 
kind of Tryal they never expoled any Man but thoſe of the 
King's Party ; the other, of whom they were more afraid, had 
too many Friends to ſuffer them to be brought before ſuch a 
Tribunal; which had been firſt erected to murder the King 
himſelf, and continued to root out all who adher'd to him. 
No Man who had ever been againſt the King (except he be- 
came afterwards for him) was ever brought before that extra- 
vagant Power; but ſuch were remitted to the Trial of the 
Law by juries, which ſeldom condemn'd any. 

Tu E very next Month after the Peace was made, for the 4 Hu 
better eſtabliſhment of Cromwell's Empire, a High Court mand 
Juſtice was etected for the Trial of Perſons accuſed of « ments A. 
Holding correſpondence with Charles Stuart (which was 7," . 
the Style they allow'd the King) „And for having a deſign land. 
«againſt the life of the Protector, to ſeiſe upon the Tower, 

*and to proclaim the King. The chief Perſons they accuſed . Gerrard 
of this were, M/ Gerrard, a young Gentleman of a good Fa- V 
mily, who had been an Enſign in the King's Army, but was e them. 
not. at preſent above twenty two years of Age: the other, one 
Mr Vowel ; who kept a School, and taught many Boys about 
Iſlington. Me Gerrard was charged with © Having been at Pa- 
rn, and having there ſpoken with the King; which he con- 
feſſed ; and declar'd © That he went to Pars upon a buſineſs 
* that concern d himſelf (which he named) © and when he 


had diſpatched ir, and was to return for England, he defir'd 


the Lord Gerrard, his Kinſman, to preſent him to the King, 
te that he might kiſs his hand; which he did in a large Room, 
«where were many preſent ; ard that, when he ask'd his 
* Majeſty, whether he would command him any Service into 
« England > his Majeſty bid him ro commend him to his 


Friends there, and to charge them that they ſhould be quiet, 


* and not engage themſelves in any Plots; which muſt prove 


* xruinous to them, and could do the King no good: which 


was very true: for his Majeſty had obſerv'd fo much of the 
remper of the People at his being at Worceſter, and his con- 
cealment after, the fear they were under, and how fruitleſs 
any Infurre&tion muſt be, that he endeavour d nothing more 
than to divert, and ſupprels all inclination that way. How- 
ever this High Court of Juſtice receiv'd proof, that M Ger- 
rard and M* Voxwel had been preſent with ſome other Gentle- 
nen in a Tavern, where diſcourſe had been held, © How caſy 
*a thing it was to kill the Protector, and at the ſame time to 
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te ſeiſe upon the Tower of London, and that, if at the ſame 
«time the King were proclaim'd, the City of London would 
e preſen:iy declare for his Majeſty, and no body would op- 


e poſe him. 


They ave Cros this Evidence, theſe two Gentlemen were con- 
core © demn'd to be hang d; and upon the tenth of Fuly, about two 
executed ar Months after they had been in Priſon, a Gallows was erected 
_ at Charing-Croſs ; whither M* Vowel was brought; who was a 
marnani- Perion utterly unknown. to the King, and to any Perſon en- 
mow 5e- truſted by him, but very worthy to have his name, and me- 
mory preſerv'd in the Liſt of thoſe who ſhew'd moſt magna- 
nimity and courage in ſacrihcing their Lives for the Crown, 
He expreſſed a marvellous contempt of death; Which, he 
ſaid, © He ſuffer d without having committed any fault. He 
profeſſed his duty to the King, and his reverence for the 
Church; and earneſtly aud pathetically adviſed the People to 
return to their fidelity to both; Which, he told them, they 
* would at laſt be compell'd to do after all their Suffterings. 
He addrefled himſelf moſt to the Soldiers ; told them, © How 
<* unworthily they proſtituted themſelves to ſerve the Ambi- 
tion of an unworthy Tyrant; and conjured them © To for- 
ce ſake Him, and to ſerve the King; which, he was ſure, they 
* would at laſt do. And fo having devoutly recommended 
the King, and the Kingdom, and Himſelf, to God in very 
ious Prayers, he ended his Life with as much Chriſtian Re- 
3 as can be expected from the moſt compoſed Con- 

ſcience. 
My Certad Tu E Protector was 282 with to ſhew more reſpect 
re ** to Mi Gerrard in cauſing him to be beheaded, who was brought 


| Hill » ce the Afternoon of the ſame day to a Scaffold upon the Tower- 
«frerneon Hill. Burt they were ſo ill pleaſed with the behaviour of Him 


— who ſuffer d in the Morning, that they would not permit the 
other to ſpeak to the. People, but preſſed him to diſcover all 
the Secrets of the plot and Conſpiracy. He told them, That 
te if he had a hundred lives, he w loſe them all to do the 
King any ſervice; and was now willing to die upon that 
e ſuſpicion ; but that he was very innocent of what was char- 
18 — againſt him; that he had not entred into, or conſented 
* to any Plot or Conſpiracy, nor given any countenance to 
*any Sharks to that purpoſe; and offer d again to ſpeak to 
the . Ae to maguify the King: upon which they would 

dot ſuffer kim to proceed; and thereupon, with great and un- 

45 r daunted courage, he laid down his head upon the Block. 

= Tus {ame day was concluded with a very exemplary piece 


Embaijan Of Juſtice, and of a very different nature from the other two. 


4-»r'; e- The Embaſladour of Portugal had a very ſplendid Equipage, 
and in his Company his Brother Don Pantaleon Sa, a * 
| a 


ther be. 
t eAded. 
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of Malta, and a Man eminent in many great Actions; who 
| out of curioſity accompanied his Brother in this Embaſly, that 
. he might ſee England. This Gentleman was of a haughty 

and imperious nature; and one day being in the new Ex- 
a change, upon a ſuddain accident, and miſtake, had a Quarrel 


0 with that M Gerrard, whom we now left without his Head; 
d who had then return'd ſome negligence and contempt to the 
2 Rodomontadoes of the Portugueſe, and had left him ſenſible 
V of receiving ſome affront. Whereupon the Don repair'd thi- 
e- ther again the next day, with many Servants, better arm'd, 
2 and provided for any Encounter, imagining he ſhould there 


find his former Adverſary, who did not expect that viſit. But 
the Portugueſe not diſtinguiſhing Perſons, and finding many 
Gentlemen walking there, and, amongſt the reſt, one he be- 
liev'd very like the other, he thought he was not to loſe the 
occaſion, and enter'd into a new Quarrel ; in which a Gentle- 
man utterly unacquainted with what had formerly paſled, 
and walking there accidentally, was kill'd, and others hurt; 
upon which, the People rifing from all the Neighbour places, 
Don Pantaleon thought fit to make his retreat to his Brother's 
Houſe ; which he did, and cauſed the Gates to be lock'd, and 
put all the Servants in Arms to defend the Houle againſt the 
People; which had purſued him, and flock'd now together 
from all parts to apprehend thoſe who had cauſed the diſor- 
der, and had kill'd a Gentleman. 

Tut Embaſſadour knew nothing of the affair, but look d 
upon himſelf as affronted, and aflaulted by a rude Multitude; 
and took care to defend his Houle till the Juſtice ſhould allay 
the Tumult. Cromnvell was quickly advertiſed of the inſo- 
lence, and ſent an Officer with Soldiers to demand and ſeiſe 
upon all the Perſons who had been engaged in the Action: 
and ſo the Embaſſadour came to be inform'd of the truth of 
the ſtory, with which he was exceedingly afflicted and aſto- 
niſh'd. The Othcer demanded the Perſon of his Brother, 
who was well known, and the reſt of thoſe who were preſent, 
to be deliver'd to him, without which he would break open 
the Houle, and find them wherever they were conceal'd. 
The Embaſſadour demanded tlie Privilege that was due to 
his Houſe by the Law of Nations, and which he would de- 
fend againſt any Violence with his own Life, and the Lives of 
all his Family; but finding the Officer reſolute, and that he 
ſhould be roo weak in the Encounter, he defired reſpite till 
he might {-nd to the Protector; which was granted to him. 
He complain d of the Injury that was done him, and deſired 
an Audience. Cromwell ſent him word, © That a Gentleman 
ipage, ¶ had been murther'd, and many others hurt; and that Juſtice 
night “ muſt be ſatisfied; and therefore required that all the Per- 
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te ſors engaged might be deliver d into the hands of his Of- 


te ficer; without which, if he ſhould withdraw the Soldiers, 

t and deſiſt the requiring it, the Tours would pull down the 

« Houſe, and execute [Juſtice themſelves; of which he would 

tc not anſwer for the effect. When this was done, he ſhould 

« have an Audience, and all the ſatisfaction it was in his power 

*ro give. The Embaſſadour defired © That his Brother, and 

«the reſt, might remain in his Houſe, and he would be re- 

te ſponſible, and produce them before the Juſtice as the time 

* ſhould be affign'd. But nothing would ſerve but the delivery 

of the Perſons, and the People encreaſed their cry © That they 

* would pull down the Houſe. Whereupon the Embaſſadour 

was compell'd to deliver up his Brother, and the reſt of the 
Perſons; who were all ſent Priſoners to Newgate. The Em- 
baſſadour uſed all the Inſtances he could for his Brother, be- 

ing willing to leave the reſt to the mercy of the Law; but 

could receive no other Anſwer, but That Juſtice muſt be 

done; and Juſtice was done to the full ; for they were all 
brought to their Trial at the Seſſions at Newgate, and there 

ſo many of them condemn'd tobe hang'd as were found guilty. 

The reſt of thoſe who were condemn'd, were executed at Ti- 

burn; and Don Pantaleon himſelf was brought to the Scaffold 

on Tower-Hill, aſſoon as M7 Gerrard was executed; where he 

loſt his head with leſs grace than his Antagoniſt had done. 

The . ThovuGH the Protector had nothing now to do but at 
rien of the home, Holland having accepted Peace upon his own terms, 
reſpett of bus Portugal bought it at a full price, and upon an humble Sub- 
Neighbours. miſſion, Denmark being contented with ſuch an Allyance as 
he was pleaſed to make with them, and France and Spain con- 
tending, by their Embaſſadours, which ſhould render them- 

The Stare of ſelves moſt acceptable to him; Scotland lying under a heavy 
Scotland . Yoke by the ſtrict Government of Monk, who after the Peace 
with the Dutch was ſent back to govern that Province, which 

was reduced under the Government of the Engliſh Laws, and 

their Kirk, and Kirkmen, entirely ſubdued to the obedience 

of Ireland. of the State with reference to Aſſemblies, or Synods; Ireland 
being confeſſedly fubdued, and no oppolition made to the Pro- 
tectors Commands; ſo that Commiſſions were ſent to divide 

all the Lands which had belong d to the Iriſh, or to thoſe Eng- 
liſh who had adhered to the King, amongſt thoſe Adventurers 

who had ſupplied Money for the War, and the Soldiers and 
Officers; 5 were in great Arrears for their pay, and who 
recciv'd liberal Aſſignations in Lands; one 4 Province 
being reſerv'd for the Iriſh to be confined to; and all theſe 
Divitions made under the Government of his younger Son, 


Harry Cromwell, whom he ſent thither as his Lieutenant of 


that Kingdom; who liv'd in the full Grandeur of the Office ; 


notwith- 
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notwithſtanding all this, England prov'd not yet ſo towardly Dipurer 
as he expected. Vane and the moſt conſiderable Men of the . 
Independent Party, from the time he had turn'd them out 
of the Parliament, and fo diffoly'd it, retired quietly to their 
Houſes in the Country; poyſon'd the Aﬀections of their 
Neighbours towards the 8 and loſt nothing of 
their credit with the People; yet carried themſelxes fo warily, 
that they did nothing to diſturb the Peace of the Nation, or 
to give Cromwell any advantage againſt them upon which to 
call them in queſtion. | | 

Tu RE were another leſs wary, becauſe a more deſperate i the 
Parry, which were the Levellers; many whercof had been . 
the moſt active Agitators in the Army, who had executed his 
Orders and Deſigns in incenſing the Army againſt the Parlia- 
ment, and had been at that time his ſole Confidents and Bed- 
fellows; who, from the time that he aſſumed the Title of 
Protector, which ro them was as odious as that of King, pro- 
feſſed a mortal hatred to his Perſon; and he well knew both 
theſe People had too much credit in his Army, and with 
ſome principal Officers of it. Of theſe Men he ſtood in more 
fear than of all the King's Party; of which he had in truth 
rery little apprehenſion, though he colour'd many of the pre- 


parations he made againſt the other, as if provided againſt the 


dangers threaten d from them. 

Bur the time drew ncar now, when he was obliged by i , 
the Inſtrument of Government, and upon his Oath, to call a es 
Parliament; which ſeem d to him the only means left to com- Marea. 
poſe the minds of the People to an entire ſubmiſſion to his 
Government. In order to this Meeting, tliough he did not 
obſerve the old courſe in ſending Writs out to all the little 
Boroughs throughout England, which uſe to ſend Burgeſſes 
(by which Method ſome ſingle Counties ſend more Members 
to the Parliament, than ſix other Counties do) he thought 
he took a more equal way by appointing more Knights for 
every Shire to be choſen, and fewer Burgeſſes; whereby the 
number of the whole was much leſſen d; and yet, the People 
being left to their own EleQion, it was not by him thought 
an ill remperament, and was then generally look d upon as 
an alteration fit to be more warrantably made, and in a bet- 
ter time. And fo, upon the receipt of his Writs, Elections 
were made accordingly in all places; and ſuch Perſons, for 
the moſt part, choſen and return'd, as were believ'd to be the 
beit affected to rhe preſent Government, and to thoſe who 
had any Authority in it; there being ſtrict Order given, 
That no Perſon who had ever been againſt the Parliament 
during the time of the Civil War, or the Sons of any ſuch 
* Perſons, ſhould be capable of being choſen to fit in that 
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« Parliament; nor were any ſuch Perſons made choice of. 

Hir Parties Tu day of their meeting was the third of September in 
ment ei the year 1654, within leſs than a year after he had been de- 
1654. Clared Protector; when, after they had been at a Sermon in 
the Abby at Weſtminſter, they all came into the Painted Cham- 

ber; where his Highneſs made them a large diſcourſe; and 


The g told them © That that Parliament was ſuch a Congregation of 


, fine / « wile, prudent, and diſcreet Perſons, that England had ſcarce 


Speech to 
them: ſeen the like: that he ſhould forbear relating to them the 


ce Series of God's Providence all along to that time, becauſe it 
** was well known to them; and only declare to them, that 
ce the erection of his preſent power was a ſuitable providence 
*to the reſt, by ſhewing what a condition theſe Nations were 
«in at its erection: that Then every Man's heart was againſt 
te another's, every Man's intereſt divided againſt another's, 
* and almoſt every thing grown Arbitrary : that there was 
**prown up a general contempt of God and Chriſt, the Grace 
*« of God turn d into wantonneſs, and his Spirit made a Cloak 
**for all wickedneſs and prophaneneſs, nay, that the Ax was 
tc even laid to the root of the Miniſtry, and ſwarms of Jeſuits 
te were continually wafted over hither to conſume and deſtro 

*the Welfare of England : that the Nation was then likewiſe 
te engaged in a deep War with Portugal, Holland, and France, 
**{o that the whole Nation was one _ of confuſion ; but 
te that this preſent Government was calculated for the People's 
*<Intereſt, let malignant Spirits ſay what they would; and that, 
* with humbleneſs — God, and modeſty towards Them, 
«he would recount ſomewhat in the behalf of the Govern- 
* ment. Firſt, it had endeavour'd to reform the Law; it had 
te put into the Seat of Juſtice Men of known integrity, and 
ce ability; it had ſettled a way for probation of Minilters to 
*Preach the Goſpel: and beſides all this, it had called a free 
* Parliament: that, bleſſed be God, they that day ſaw a frec 
* Parliament: then as to Wars, that a Peace was made with 
D Denmark , Sweden, the Dutch, and Portugal, and was likewiſe 
* near concluding with France: that theſe things were but en- 
* trances and doors of hopes; but now he made no queſtion 
* to enable them to lay the top Stone of the Work, recom- 
* mending to them that maxim, that Peace, though it were 
te made, was not to be truſted farther than it conſiſted with 
«* Intereſt: that the great Work which now lay upon thi 
*« Parliament, was, that the Government of England might be 
te ſettled upon terms of Honour: that they would avoid con- 
te fuſions, leſt Foreign States ſhould take Advantage of then 
that, as for himſelf, he did nor {peak like one that would be 
** Lord over them, but as one that would be a Fcllow-Scr- 
*vant in that great Aﬀair: and concluded,“ That they ſhould 
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tego to their Houſe, and there make choice of a Speaker: 
which they preſently did, and feem'd very unanimous in their 
8 firſt Act, which was the making choice of William Lenthall to william 


: SP. wh? . 0 . Lenthall 
be their Speaker; which Agreement was upon very dilagree ro geil 


- ing Principles. Cromwell having deftyn'd him, for lucks lake, Speaker. 
d and being well acquainted with his temper, concluded, that 
f he would be made a property in This, as well as he had been 
e in the long Parliament, when he always complicd with that 
e Party that was moſt powerful. And the other Perſons who 
t meant nothing that Cromwell did, were well pleaſed, out of 
It hope that the {ame Man's being in the Chair might facilitate 
e the renewing and reviving the former Houſe; which they 
e look d upon as the true legitimate Parliament, ſtrangled by 
ſt the Tyranny of Cromwell, and yet that it had life enough 
8, left in it. 

8 LExTHALL was no ſooner in his Chair than it was pro- Their Ad. 
e poſed, “That they might in the firſt place conſider by what“! 
K Author. ty they came thither, and whether that which had 
18 * Conven'd them, had a Lawful power to that purpoſe. From 
ts which Subject the Protector's Creatures, and thoſe of the 
y Army, cndeavour'd to divert them by all the Arguments they 
0 could. Notwithſtanding which, the current of the Houle in- 
A tilted upon the firit clearing that point, as the foundation, 
It upon which all their Counſels mult be built: and as many of 
5 the Members poſitively enough declar'd againſt that Power, 
t, {o one of them, more confident than the reſt, ſaid plainly, 
n, that they might eatily diſcern the Snares which were laid 
1- *to entrap the Privileges of the People; and for his own 
d part, as God had made him inſtrumental in cutting down 
d * Tyranny in one Perſon, fo now he could not endure to ſce 
0 *the Nation's Liberties ſnackled by another, whoſe Right to 
*C *the Government could not be meaſured otherwite than by 
c the length of his Sword, which alone had embolden d him 
h to Command his Commanders. This Spirit prevail'd fo 
lc far, that, for cight days together, thole of the Council of Of- 
n ficers, and others (who were called the Court Party) could 
on not divert the queſtion from being put, Whether the Govern- 
1- ment ſhould be by a Protector and a Parliament, any othci 
re way than by lengthning the Debate, and then Adjourn- 
ch ing the Houle when the queſtion was ready to be put, be- 
18 cauſe they plainly ſaw that it would be carried in the Ne- 
0 gatwe. 0 % 

n- Tus continuance of this warm Debate ia the Houle, in 
J which the Protector's own Perlon was not treated ith much 
YC reverence, exceedingly perplexed him ; and obliged him once 
3" mo e to try, what reſpect his Soveraign Preſence would pro- 
Id duce towards a better Compaſure. So he came again tothe 
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Cromwell Painted Chamber, and ſent for his Parliament to come to 
e him; and then told them, That the great God of Heaven and 
ante © Parth knew what Grief and Soffow of heart it was to him, 
Cuamber. cc to find them falling into Heats and Diviſions; that he would 
ce have them take notice of this, that the ſame Government 

ce made Him a Protector, that made Them a Parliament: that 

te as they were intruſted in ſome things, ſo was he in others: 

te that in the Government were certain fundamentals, which 

tc could not be altcr'd; to wit, that the Government ſhould be 

te jn a ſingle Perſon and a Parliament; that Parliaments ſhould 

e not be perpetual, and always fitting ; that the Militia ſhould 

ce not be truſted into one Hand, or Power, but ſo as the Par- 
*1ijament might have a check on the Protector, and the Pro- 
*teoron the Parliament; that in matters of Religion there 

ec ought to be a Liberty of Conſcience, and the Perſecution 

ce jn the Church was not to be Tolerated: Theſe, he ſaid, 

*werc unaltcrable fundamentals: as for other things in the 

* Government, they were examinable and alterable as the 

te State of Affairs did require: that, for his own part, he was 

* even overwhelm'd with Grief, to ſee that any of them ſhould 

go about to overthrow what was ſettled, contrary tothe truſt 

*they had receiv'd from the People; which could not but 

*bring very great inconveniencies upon themſelves and the 
Nation. When he had made this frank Declaration unto 

them what they were to truſt to, the better to confirm them 

in their duty, he had appointed a Guard to attend at the door 

of the Parliament Houſe, and there to reſtrain all Men from 

entring into the Houſe who refuſed to ſubſcribe this follow- 

He ai ing Engagement: I do hereby promiſe and engage to be 
lage true and faithful to the Lord Protector of the Common- 
ſub a: ſub- © wealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland; and ſhall not (ac- 
Sun, cording to the tenour of this Indenture, whereby I am re- 
re vm, turn d to ſerve in Parliament) propoſe to give any Conſent 
eto alter the Government as it is ſettled in one Perſon and a 

_ «Parliament. | 

T «15 Engagement a conſiderable part of the Members ut- 

terly refuſed to ſign; and call'd it a violation of the Privilege 

of Parliament, and an abſolute depriving rhem of that free- 

dom which was eſſential to it. So they were excluded, and 
reltrain'd from entring into the Houle: and they who did 
ſubſcribe ir, and had thereupon Liberty to fit there, were yet 

ſo refractory to any Propoſition that might ſettle him in the 
Government in the manner he deſir'd it, that, after the five 
Months near ſpent in wrangling, and uſeleis diſcourſes (du- 

ring which he was not to _— the Diſſolution of them, by 


fe difolves his Inſtrument of Government) he took the firſt opportunity 
ang Jan. to diſſolve them; and upon the two and twentieth of Fa- 


nu. 7, 
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0 1 »zary, with ſome reproaches, he let them know he could do the 
d { buſineſs without them; and fo diſmifſed them with much evi- 
, dence of his Diſpleaſure: and they again retired to their ha- 
d bitations, reſolv d to wait another opportunity of revenge, 
t and in the mean time to give no evidence of their ſubmitting 
t to his Uſurpation, by undertaking any Imployment or Office 
* under his Authority, He as carefully endeavouring and watch- 
h ing to find ſuch an advantage againſt them, as might make 
e them lyable to the penalty of the Laws. Yet even his weak- 
d neſs and impotency upon ſuch a notorious Advantage, ap- Ar , 
d pear d into two very notable Inſtances, which happen d about 2 John 
[= that time, in the Caſe of two Perſons, whoſe Names were then and john 
)- much taken notice of upon the Stage of Affairs, Fobn Wild- burn, | 
e man, and Fohn Lilburn. * 
n Ius former had been bred a Scholar in the Univerſity of john Wild- 
I, Cambridge, and being young, and of a pregnant Wit, in the 
e beginning of the Rebellion meant to make his Fortune in the 
e War; and choſe to depend upon Cromwell's countenance and 
18 advice, when he was not above the degree of a Captain of a 
d | Troop of Horle himſelf, and was much eſteem'd and valued 
ſt by him, and made an Officer; and was fo active in contri- 
= ving and fomenting jealouſies andDiſcontents,and fo dextrous 
Ie in compoling, or improving any Diſguſts, and fo inſpired 
0 with the Spirit of Praying and Preaching, when thoſe gifts 
m came into requeſt, and became thriving Arts, that about the 
Ir time when the King was taken from Holmby, and it was ne- 
m ceſſary that the Army ſhould enter into Conteſts with the Par- 
- liament, FohnWildman grew to be one of the principal Agi- 
)e tators, and was moſt relied upon by Cromwell to infuſe thoſe 
n- things into the minds of the Soldiers, and to conduct them in 
C- the managery of their Diſcontents, as might moſt advance 
e- thoſe deſigns He then had; and quickly got the reputation of 
nt 2 Man of Parts; and having a i{mooth Pen, drew many of 
a the Papers which firſt kindled the Fire between the Parlia- 
| ment and the Army, that was not afterwards extinguiſh'd but 
t- in the ruin of Both. His reputation in thoſe Faculties made 
ze | him quit the Army; where he was become a Major; and 
e- © | where he kept ſtill a great Intereſt, and betook himſelf to 
d Civil Affairs, in the ſollicitation of Suits depending in the 
id Parliament, or before Committees; where he had much Cre- 
et dit with thoſe who had moſt power ro do Right or Wrong, 
xe | | and ſo made himſelf neceſſary to thoſe who had need of ſuch 
re | Protection from the Tyranny of the time. By theſe Arts he 
u- | thrived, and got much more than he could have done in the 
wy Army, and kept, and encreaſed his Credit there, by the In- 
ty | —_ he had in other places. When Cromwell declin'd the 
4 = 


ways of eſtabliſhing the Common-wealth, Wildman, amongſt 
| K k 4 "-.. "ne 


the reſt, forſook him; and enter'd, warily into any Coun- 
ſels which were like to deſtroy him: And upon the diſſolution 
of this laſt Parliament, having leſs of flegm, and ſo leſs pa- 
tience, than other Men, to expect another opportunity, and 
in the mean time to leave him to eſtabliſi his Greatneſs, he did 
believe he ſnould be able to make ſuch a Schiſm in the Army, 
as would give an opportunity to other enraged Perſons to 
take vengeance upon him. 

CROMWELL roach the Man, and his undermining Facul- 
ties; knew he had ſome deſign in hand, but could not make 


any ſuch diſcovery as might warrant a publick Proſecution ; 


but appointed ſome truſty Spies (of which he had plenty) to 


watch him very narrowly, and, by being often with him, to 


John Lil- 
burn. 


find his Papers; the ſpreading whereof, he knew, would be 
the Preamble to any Conſpiracy of His. Shortly after the 
diſſolution of that Parliament, theſe Inſtruments of Cromnwell's 
ſurpriſed him in a Room, where he thought he had been ſafe 
enough, as he was writing a Declaration; and ſeiſed upon the 
Papers; the title whereof was, A Declaration, containing 
*the reaſons and motives which oblige Us to take up Arms 
<< againſt Olirer Cromwell; and though it was not Eniſh'd, yet 
in that that was done, there was all Venom imaginable ex- 
preſſed againſt him, and a large and bitter Narration of all his 
toul breach of Truſt, and Perjurics, enough to have expoſed 
any Man to the ſevereſt [Judgment of that time; and as much 
as he could wiſh to diſcover againſt Him, or any Man whom 
he moſt deſired to deſtroy. The Ifſue was, the Man was 
ſtreightly Impriſon'd, and preparations made for his Trial, 
and towards his Execution, which all Men expected. But 
whether Cromwell found that there were more cngaged with 
him than could be brought to Juſtice, or were fit to be diſ- 
cover'd a many Men believ'd ) or that Wildman obliged 
himſelf for the time to come not only to be quiet, but to be 


a py for him upon others (as others at that time ſuſpected, 
an 


had reaſon for it afterwards) after a ſhort time of Impri- 
ſonment, the Man was reſtored to his Liberty; and reſorted, 
with the ſame ſucceſs and reputation to his former courſe of 
Life; in which he thrived very notably. 

Tus Caſe of John Lilburn was much more wonderful, 
and adminiſter'd more occaſion of diſcourſe and obſervation. 
This Man, before the Troublcs, was a poor Book-binder ; 
and for procuring ſome SeditiousPamphlets againit the Church 
and State to be printed and diſperſed, had been ſeverely cen- 
ſured in the Star-Chamber, 2 a ſharp Caſtigation, 


which made him more obſtinate and malicious againſt them; 
and, as he afterwards confeſſed, in the melancholy of his Im- 
pritonment, and by reading the Book of Martyrs, he railed 


in 
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in himſelf a marvellous inclination and appetite to ſuffer in 
the defence or for the vindication of any oppreſſed Truth; 
and found himſelf very much conticm'd in that ſpirit; and in 
that time diligently collected, and read all thote,Libels and 
Books, which had anciently, as well as lately been written 
againſt the Church: from whence, with the venom, he had 
likewiſc contracted the impudence and bitterneſs of their 
Style; and by practice, brought himſelf to the faculty of wri- 
ting like them: and ſo when that Licence broke in of print- 
ing all that malice and wit could ſuggeſt, he publiſh'd ſome 
Pamphlets in his own name, full of that conhdence and vi- 
rulency, which might aſperſe the Government moſt to the 
ſenſe of the People, and to their humour. When the War 
begun, he pur himſelf into the Army; and was taken Pri- 
ſoner by the King's Forces in that Engagement at Brentford, 
ſhortly after the Battle of Edge-hill; and being then a Man 
much known, and talk'd of for his qualities above mention'd, 
he was not ſo well treated in Priſon as was like to reconcile 
him; and being brought before the Chief Juſtice, to be tried 
for Treaſon, by a Commiſſion of Oyer and Terminer (in 
which method the King intended then to have proceeded 
againſt the Rebels which ſhould be taken) he behaved him- 
ſelf with ſo great impudence, in extolling the power of the 
Parliament, that it was manifeſt he had an ambition to have 
been made a Martyr for that Cauſe. But as he was liberally 
ſupplicd from his Friends at Londen (and the Parliament in 
expreſs terms declar'd, © That they would inflict puniſhment 
* upon the Priſoners they had of the King's Party, in the 
* {ame manner as Lilburn and the reſt ſhould ſuffer at Oxford) 
ſo he did find means to corrupt the Marſhal who had the 
cuſtody of him; and made his eſcape into the Parliament 
Quarters; where he was receiv'd with publick Joy, as a 
Champion that had dehed the King in his own Court. 

FRO this time he was entertain d by Cromwell with great 
familiarity, and, in his conteſts with the Parliament, was of 
much uſe to him, and privacy with him. But he begun then 
to find him of ſo reſtleſs and unruly a Spirit, and to make 
thoſe advances in Religion againſt the Presbyterians before 
he thought it ſeaſonable, that he diſpenſed with his preſence 
in the Army, where he was an Officer of Name, and made 
him reſide in London, where he wiſh'd that temper ſhould be 
improv'd. And when the Parliament was ſo much offended 
with his ſeditious humour, and the Pamphlers he publiſh'd 
every day in Religion, with reflections upon their proceedings, 
that they reſolv d to proſecute him with great rigour (toward> 
which the Aſſembly of Divines, which he had likewite pro- 
vok'd, contributed their deſire, and demand} Cromwell! writ 

a very 
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a very paſſionate Letter to the Parliament, © That they would 
* not ſo much diſcourage their Army, that was fighting for 
tc them, as to cenſure an Officer of it for 1 in point 
ce of Conſcience; for the Liberty whereof, to free them- 
tc ſelves from the ſhackles in which the Biſhops would enſlave 
them, that Army had been principally raiſed. Upon which, 
all farther proſecution againſt Lilburn was declined at that 
time, though he declin'd not the farther provocation; and 
continued to make the Proceedings of the Parliament as 
odious as he could. But from the time that Cromwell had dif- 
— that Parliament, and was, in effect, in poſſeſſion of the 
veraign Power, Lilburn withdrew his favour from him; and 
thought him now an Enemy worthy of his diſpleaſure; and, 
both in diſcourſes and writings, in Pamphlets and Invectives, 
loaded him with all the Aſperſions of Hypocriſy, Lying, and 
Tyranny, and all other imputations 7 which 
either he deſery'd, or the malice or bi of the other's 
Nature could ſuggeſt to him, to make him the more univer- 
fally odious that a faithleſs perjur'd Perſon could be. 
ROMWELL could bear ill language and reproaches with 
leſs diſturbance, and concernment, than any | 
thority had ever done: yet the proſecution this Man exer- 
ciſed him with, made him plainly diſcern that it would be im- 
poſſible to preſerve his Dignity, or to have any ſecurity in the 
Government, whilſt His Licence continued; and therefore 
after he had ſet ſpies upon him to obſerve his Actions, and 
colle& his Words, and upon advice with the Council at Law 
of the State, was confidently inform d, That as well by the 
* old eſtabliſh'd Laws, as by new Ordinances, Lilburn was 
*puilty of High Treaſon, and had forfeited his Life, if he 
«were proſecuted in any Court of Juſtice; he cauſed him to 
be ſent to Newgate, and at the next Seſſions to be indicted of 
High Treaſon : all the Judges being preſent, and the Coun- 
cil at Law to inforce the Evidence, and all care being taken 
for the return of ſuch a Jury as mighrbe fit for the importance 
of the caſe. Lilburn appear'd undaunted, and with the con- 
fidence of a Man that was to a Prize before the People 
for their own liberty ; he plea 


a 
ow Nor-guilty, and heard all 
the Charge and Evidence againſt him with patience enough, 
ſave that, by interrupting the Lawyers, ſometimes, * 
ſecuted him, and by ſharp anſwers to ſome queſtions of the 
Judges, he ſhew'd that he had no reverence for their Perſons, 
nor any ſubmiſſion to their Authority. The whole day was 
ſpent in his Trial; and when he came to make his Defence, 
he mingled ſo much Law in his diſcourſe to invalidate their Au- 
thority, and to make it appear ſo Tyrannical, that neither their 


. Lives, Liberties nor Eſtates were in any degree ſecure, _ 
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that Uſurpation was exerciſed; and anſwer d all the matters + 
objected againſt him with ſuch an aſſurance, making them 
« To contain nothing of High Treaſon, and That to be a Go- 
«zernment againſt which High Treaſon could not be com- 
© mitted; and telling them That all true born Engliſh Men 
teuere obliged to oppoſe this Tyranny, as he had done purely 
* for their ſakes, and that he had done it only for their ſakes, 
e and to preſerve them from being Slaves contrary to his own 

s profit and worldly Intereſt: He told them * How much 
" be had been in Cromwell's Friendſhip: that he might have 

*receiv'd any benefit, or preferment from him, if he would 

© have fate ſtill, and ſeen his Country enſlav d; which becauſe 

che would not do, he was brought hither to have his life 

taken from him by their E which he apprehended 

e not: he defended himſelf with that vigour, and charm'd 

the Jury ſo powerfully, that, againſt all the direction and 1 

charge the Judges — give them (who aſſur d them © That 

the words and actions fully prov'd againſt the Priſoner, were 

High Treaſon by the Law; and that they were bound, by 

all the obligation of Conſcience, to find him guilty) after 

no long conſultation between themſelves, they return'd with 

ther Verdict, That he was Not- guilty: nor could they be 

perſwaded by the Judges to change or recede from their Ver- 

dict: which infinitely enraged and perplexed Cromwell ; who 

look'd upon it as a greater Defeat than the loſs of a Battle 

would have been. And though Lilburn was thus acquitted in 

the year 1653, yet Cromwell would never ſuffer him to be ſet 

at Liberty, as by the Law he ought to have been, but ſent 

him from Priſon to Priſon, and kept him encloſed there rill 

He himſelf died. Theſe two Inſtances of Perſons not other- 

wiſe conſiderable, are thought pertinent to be inſerted, as 

an evidence of the temper of the Nation; and how far the 

Spirirs of that time were from paying a ſubmiſfion to that 

—_, when no body had the courage to lift up their hands 
nſt ir. 

1 HATEVER uneaſineſs and lexity Cromi/ell found Th King's 

in his condition at home, the King found no benefit from it e 

abroad, or from the Friendſhip, or the Indignation of other 
Princes; They had all the ſame terrible Apprehenſion of 

| Cromwell's power as if he had been landed with an Army in 

any of their Dominions, and look d upon the King's condition 
as deſperate, and nat to be ſu 3 The Treaty between cromwell'- 

England proceeded very faſt; and every day pro- n with 
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France and — 4 
duced freſh Evidence of the good Intelligence between Crom- 
well and the Cardinal. The Ships and Priſoners which had 
been taken when they went to relieve Dunkirk, and by the 
taking whereof Dankir; had been loſt, were now reſtored, 


504 
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of France ; 
but whither ? 
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Queſtion, 
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and ſet at 41 and ſuch mutual Offices perform'd between 


them, as, with frequent evidences of Averſion from the King 
and his Intcreſt, made it very manifeſt to his Majeſty, that 
his reſidence would not be ſuffer'd to continue longer in 
France, after the Alliance ſhould be publiſh'd with Cromwell ; 
which was not yet perfected, by the Cardinals bluſhing to 
conſent to ſome Propoſitions, without which the other's faſt 
Friendſhip was not to be obtain'd; and he was not willing 
that modelty ſhould be conquer'd at once, though cvery body 


knew it would quickly be proſtituted. 


Tu E Rx could be no doubt but that the King was heartily 
weary of being in a place where he was ſo ill treated; where 
he liv'd ſo uncomfortably, and from whence he foreſaw that 
he ſhould ſoon be driven. But as he had no Money to enable 
him to remove, or to pay the Debts he ow'd there, ſo he 
knew not to what place to repair, where he might find a Ci- 
vil Reception. Holland was bound not to admit him into 
their Dominions, and by their Example had ſhew'd other 
Princes, and States, what conditions They muſt ſubmit ro 
who would be Allies to Cromwell. The King of Spain was 
at the fame time contending with France for Cromvell's 
Friendſhip, and thought he had ſome Advantage with him by 
the Reſidence his Majeſty had in France: fo there could be 
n0 thought of repairing into Flanders, and that he could be 
admitted to ſtay there. The Proteſtants, in molt places, ex- 
preſſed much more Inclination to his Rebels than to Him. 
The Roman Catholicks look'd upon him as in ſo deſperate 
a condition, that he would in a ſhort time be neceſſitated to 
throw himſelf into their Arms by changing his Religion, with- 
out which they generally declar'd, © They would never give 
him the leaſt Aſſiſtance. In this diſtreſs, bis Majeſty reſum d 
the conſiderations he had formerly enter'd upon, of ſend- 
iug to the Diet; which was ſummon'd by the Emperour to 
mect ſhortly at Aatisbone, to make chice of a King of the 
Romans. And Germany being then in Peace, the Emperour 
made little doubt of finding a concurrence in the choice of 
the King of Hungary his eldeſt Son to be n.ade King of the 
Romans, and thereby to be ſure to ſucceed him in the Empire. 
Our King had long dehgn'd to fend the Lo: 4 mot on that 
Errand, to try what the Emperour, and Princes of Germany, 
would do, in ſuch a conjuncture, towards the uniting all other 
Princes with themſelves, in undertaking a quarrel they were 
all concern'd in, to reſtore a Prince fo injur'd and oppreſs d 
by {» olions a Rebellion; and in the mean time, of which 
there appeai'd to be more hope, what contribation they 
would make towards his Support; and likewiſe, upon this oc- 
cation, what fit place might be found, in the neareſt parts of 

| Germany, 
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hat Ir was moſt ſuitable to the occaſion, and the neceſſity of 

in the King's Condition, that this Affair ſnould be diſpatched in 
ell; as —— a way as was poſſible, and with as little expence, 
to it being impoſſible to ſend an Embaſſadour in ſuch an Equi- 
faſt page, as at ſuch an illuſtrious Convention of all the Princes 
ing of the Empire, was neceſſary. Wilmot preſſed very much 
dy for that Character, that he might the more eaſily accompliſh 

his being made an Earl; for which he had obtain'd the King's | 

ily romiſe in a fit ſeaſon. And he took great pains to perſwade 1 
ere the King, That this was a proper ſeaſon, and very much - 
hat * for the Advancement of his Service: but, that if he had the . 
ble «Title of an Earl, which would be look'd upon as a high b 
he Qualification, he would not aſſume the Character of Em- 3 
. te baſſadour, though he would carry ſuch a Commiſſion with 4 
1to e him, but make all his Negotiations as a private Envoy; of I 
ner which he promiſed tlie King wonderful Effects, and pre- 1 
to tended to have great aſſurance of Money, and of making Le- 1 
_ vies of Men for any Expedition. The King, rather to com- 4 
I's Ply with the general expectation, and to do all that was in | 
by is power to do, than out of any hope of notable Advantage 

be from this Agitation, was contented to make him Earl of Ro- 
be cheſter; and gave him all ſuch Commiſſions, and Credentials, ., Kiny iq 
oX- as were neceſſary for the Employment; and ſent him from — | 
m. Paris in the Chriflmas time, that he might be at Ratisbone at Rochetter 
re the meeting of the Diet, which was to be in the beginning 1 

to of April following; means having been found to procure ſo Drier R- 
h- much Money as was neceſſary for that Journey, out of the“ ne. 
ive Aſſignment that had been made to the King for his Support: 
1d of which there was a great Arrear due, and which the Car- 
d- dinal cauſed at this time to be ſupplied, becauſe he looked 

to upon this ſending to Ratisbone as a preparatory for the King's 
he own remove. 
ur Tarovs un Scotland was vanquiſhed, and ſubdued, to that The «ffair- 

of degree, that there was no Place nor Perſon who made the 
he leaſt ſhew of oppoſing Cromwell; who, by the Adminiſtration 
re. of Monk, made the Yoke very grievous to the whole Nation; 
at yet the Preachers kept their Pulpit Licence; and, more for 
A the aſtront that was offer d to Presbytery, than the Con- 
er ſcience of what was due to Majeſty, many of them preſumed 
re to pray for the King; and generally, though ſecretly, exaſpe- 1 
* rated the minds of the People againſt the preſent Government. 4 
ch The High-landers by the Advantage of their Situation, and by 
ey the hardineſs of that People, made wagons Incurſions in the 1 
c- night into the EngliſhQuarters; and kill'd many of their Sol- 3 
of dicrs, bur ſtole more of their Horſes: and where there was it 
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, for the King to repair to; where he might attend 


his better deſtiny. 


moſt 


| 
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ſtragled in the night, or went ſingle in the day, they were 
uſually knock'd on the head; and no Enquiry could diſcover 
the Malefactors. 

Many Expreſſes were ſent to the King, as well from 
thoſe who were Priſoners in England, as from ſome Lords 
who were at liberty in Scotland, That Middleton might be 
*ſent into the High-lands with his Majeſty's Commiſfion 
and in the mean time the Earl of Glencarne, a gallant Gen- 
tleman, offer d, if he were Authoriz'd by the King, to draw 
a Body of Horſe and Foot together in the High-lands, and 
infeſt the Enemy, and be ready to ſubmit to Middleton, aſſoon 
as he ſhould arrive there with a ſupply of Arms and Ammu- 

n. King nition. Accordingly the King had ſent a Commiſſion to the 
Le Earl of Glencarne; who behaved himſelf very worthily, and 
che Earl gave Monk, ſome trouble. But he prefling very earneſtly, that 
Glencarne. Af; {dleton might be ſent over to compole ſome Animoſities, 
and Emulations, which were growing up to the breaking off 

that Union, without which nothing could ſucceed, his Ma- 

jeſty, about the time that the Earl of Rocheſter was diſpatch'd 

Ard Mid- for Ratisbone, ſent likewiſe Middleton into Scotland, with ſome 
ar an few Officers of that Nation, and ſuch a poor ſupply of Arms 
Scotland. and Ammunition, as, by the activity and induſtry of Middle- 
ton, could be got upon the credit and contribution of ſome 
Merchants and Officers in Holland of that Nation, who were 
willing to redeem their Country from the Slavery it was in. 
With this very ſlender Aſſiſtance he Tranſporred himſelf in 
the Winter into the High-lands; where, to welcome him, 
he found the few, whom he look'd to find in Arms, more 
broken with Faction amongſt themſelves, than by the Enemy; 
nor was he able to reconcile them. But after Glencarne had 
deliver'd his thin unarm'd Troops to Middleton, and con- 
deſcended to Fight a Duel with an Inferior Officer, who pro- 
voked him to it after he was out of his Command, whether 
he was troubled to have another Command over him, who, 
upon the matter, had no other Men to Command but what 
were raiſed by him, though he had exceedingly prefled Mid- 
dleton's being ſent over to that purpoſe, or whether convinced 
with the impoſſibility of the Attempt, he retired firſt to his 
Glencarne own Houſe, and then made his Peace with Monk, that he 


— might live quĩetly, and retain d ſtill his Affection and Fidelity 


ad mats to the King; which he made manifeſt afterwards in a more 
his Peace favourable conjuncture: and at the ſame time he excuſed 
himſelf to the King, for giving over an Enterpriſe which he 


was not able to proſecute, though Middleton fuſtain'd it a full 
year book ne 


Tus truth is, the two Perſons who were moſt concern'd | 
1n 


moſt appearance of Peace, and Subjection, if the Soldiers 
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in that Expedition, had no degree of hope that it would be 


attended with any ſucceſs, the King, and Middleton; who 


had both ſeen an Army of that People, well provided with all 
things neceſſary, not able to do any thing where they fought 
upon terms more Advantageous. And how could thoſe now, 
drawn together by chance, half atm d and undiſciplin'd, be 
able to contend with Victorious Troops, which wanted no- 
thing, and would hardly part with what they had got? But 


- his Majeſty could not refuſe to give them leave to Attempt 
e 


what 1 they could go through with; and Mid- 
dleton, who had promiſed them to come to them, when he 
was aſſured he ſhould be enabled to carry over with him two 
thouſand Men, and good ſtore of Arms, thought himſelf 
obliged to venture his Life with them who expected him, 
though he could no more with him than is mention'd ; 
and by his behaviour there, notwithſtanding all diſcourage- 
ment, he manifeſted how much he would have done, if others 
had perform'd half their promiſes. 

IT will not be amiſs in this place to mention an Adven- 
ture that was made during his being in the High-lands, which 
deſerves to be recorded for the honour of the Undertakers. 
There was attending upon the King a young Gentleman, one 
M* Wogan, a very handſome Perſon, of the age of three or 
four and twenty. This Gentleman had, when he was a youth 
of fifteen or ſixteen years, been by the corruption of ſome of 
his neareſt Friends, engaged in the Parliament Service againſt 
the King; where the eminency of his courage made him fo 
much taken notice of, that he was of general eſtimation, and 
belov'd by all; but ſo much in the friendſhip of Ireton, un- 
der whom he had the Command of a Troop of Horſe, that 
no Man was ſo much in credit with him. By the time of 
the Murther of the King he was ſo much improv'd in Age 
and Underſtanding, that by that horrible and impious Mur- 


ther, and by the information and advice of ſober Men in his 


converſation, he grew into fo great a deteſtation of all that 
People, that he thought of nothing bur to repair his own Re- 
putation, by taking vengeance of thoſe who had couſen'd and 
miſled him: and in order thereunto, aſſoon as the Marquis 
of Ormond reſum'd the Government of Ireland again for the 
King (which was the only place then where any Arms were 
borne for his Majeſty ) Captain Wogan repair'd thither to him 
through Scotland; and behaved himſelf with ſuch ſignal Va- 
lour, that the Marquis of Ormond gave him the Command of 
his own Guards, and every Man the Teſtimony of delerving 
it. He came over with the Marquis into France; and being 
reſtleſs to be in Action, no ſooner heard of Middleton's being 


arriv'd in Scotland, than he refolv'd to find himſelf with _ 
| A 
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and immediately asked the King's leave not only for himſelf, 
but for as many of the young Men about the Court as he 
could per{wade to go with him; declaring to his Majeſty, 
« That he reſolv d to paſs through England. The King, who 
had much Grace for him, diſſwaded him from the Under- 
taking, for the difficulty and danger of it, and denied to give 
him leave. But neither his Majeſty, nor the Marquis of Or- 
mond, could divert him; and his importunity continuing, he 
was left to follow his Inclinations: and there was no news 
ſo much talked of in the Court, as that Captain Wogan would 
go into England, and from thence march into Scotland to 
General Middleton; and many young Gentlemen, and others 
who were in Paris, liſted themſelves with him for the Expe- 
dition. He went then to the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
who, during the time of the King's ſtay in France, executed 
the Office of Secretary of State, to deſire the diſpatch of ſuch 
Paſſes, Letters, and Commithons, as were neceſſary for the 
Affair he had in hand. The Chancellor had much kindneſs 
for him, and having heard of his deſign by the common talk 
of the Court, and from the free diſcourſes of ſome of thoſe 
who refoly'd to go with him, repreſented © The danger of the 
«enterpriſe to himſelf, and the diſhonour that would reflect 
* upon the King, for ſuffering Men under his Paſs, and with 
te his Commiſſion, to expole themſelves to inevitable ruin: 
< that it was now the diſcourſe of the Town, and would with- 
tc out doubt be known in England and to Cromwell, before he 
rand his Friends could get thither, ſo that it was likely they 
* would be apprehended the firſt minute they fer their foot 
on Shore; and how much his own particular Perſon was 
tc more liable to danger than other Men's he knew well; and, 
upon the whole matter, very earneſtly diſſwaded him from 
proceeding farther. 

He anſwer d molt of the particular conſideration with con- 
tempt of the danger, and confidence of going through with ir, 
but with no kind of reaſon (a talent that did not then abound 
in him) to make it appear probable. Whereupon the Chan- 
cellor expreſly refuſed to make his Diſpatches, till he could 
ſpeak with the King; With whom, he ſaid, he would do the 
© beſt he could to perſwade his Majelty to hinder his Jour- 
* ney; with which the Captain was provok'd to fo great paſ- 
ſion, that he broke into tears, and beſought him not to diſ- 
{wade the King; and ſeem'd fo much tranſported with the 
reſolution of the Adventure, as if he would not out-live the 


diſappointment. This paſſion ſo far prevail'd with the King, 


that he cauſed all his diſpatches to be made, and deliver d to 


him. And the very next day He and his Companions, being 


ſeven or eight in number, went out of Paris together, and took 
Paſt for Calais. TaeEY 
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Try landed at Dover, continued their Journey to Lon- 
don, and walked the Town; ſtay'd there above three Weeks, 
till they had bought Horſes, which they quarter d at Com- 
mon Inns, and liſted Men enough of their Friends and Ac- 
quaintance to proſecute their purpoſe. And then they. ap- 
pointed their Rendezvous at Barnet, marched our of London, 
25 Cromwell's Soldiers, and from Barnet were full fourſcore 


at St. Albans, and from thence, by eaſy Journies, but out of the 
Common Roads, marched ſafely into Scotland; beat up ſome 
Quarters which lay in their way, and without any miſadven- 
ture joyn'd Middleton in the High-lands; where poor Wogan, 
after many brave Actions perform'd there, receiv'd upon a 
Party, an ordinary fleſh wound; which for want of a good 
Surgeon proved mortal to him, to the very great grief of Mid- 
dleton, and all who knew him. Many of the Troopers when 
they could ſtay no longer there, found their way again through 
England, and return'd to the King. 

In the diſtreſs which the King ſuffer d during his abode in 
France, the Chancellor of the Exchequer's part was the moſt 
uneaſy and grievous. For though all who were angry with 
Him, were as angry with the Marquis of Ormond, who liv'd 
in great Friendſhip with him, and was in the fame truſt with 
the King in all his Counſels which were reſerv'd from others; 

et the Marquis's Quality, and the great Services he had per- 
form'd, and the great ſufferings he underwent for the Crown, 
made him above all their exceptions; and they beliey'd his 
averſion from all their Devices to make marriages, and to 
traffick in Religion, proceeded moſt from the credit the other 
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Horſe well Armed, and appointed, and Quarter'd that Night 


had with him. And the Queen's diſpleaſure grew ſo notorious The Ween" 
againſt the Chancellor, that after he found by degrees chat 2a u.. 
ſhe would not ſpeak to him, nor take any notice of him when ref 


on- ſhe ſaw him, he forbore at laſt coming in her preſence ; * 
it, for many Months did not fee her face, though " had the ho- France. 
nd nout to lodge in the fame Houſe, the Palace Royal, where 

an- both their Majeſties kept their Courts; which encouraged all 

uld who deſired to ingratiate themſelves with her Majeſty, to ex- 

the E a great prejudice to the Chancellor, at leaſt to withdraw 

ur- rom his converſation: and the Queen was not reſerv d in de- 

al- claring, that ſhe did exceedingly deſire to remove him from 

lit- the King; which nothing kept him from defiring alſo, in ſo 

the uncomfortable a condition, * the conſcience of his duty, 


and the confidence his Majeſty had in his fidelity. 

T a 1s difinclination towards him produced, at one and 
the ſame time, a contrivance of an odd Nature, and a Union 
between two ſeemingly irreconcileable Factions, the Papiſts 
and the Presbyterians; which was diſcover'd to the King b 

Vol, III. Part 2. LI a falſe 
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a falſe Brother, before the Chancellor had any intimation 
A Petitim of it. The Lord Bulcarris, with Dr Frazier, and ſome other 
mtended of Scots about the Court, thought themſelves enough Go 
Precbyreri- to undertake in the name of all the Presbyterians; and cauſed 
e a Petition to be prepared, in which they fer out, That the 
Frazier, Presbyterian Party had great Affections to ſerve his Ma- 
Ce res, leſty, and much power to do it; and that they had many 
the Exche- © Propoſitions, and Advices to offer to his Majeſty for the 
quer might © Advancement thereof: but that they were diſcouraged, and 
eee hindred from offering the ſame, by reaſon that his Majeſty 
« entruſted his whole Affairs to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer; who was an old known and declared Enemy to all 
*their Party; in whom they could repoſe no truſt : and 
te therefore they beſought his Majeſty, that be might be re- 
*moy'd from his Council, at leaſt not be ſuffer d to be privy 
tt to any thing that ſhould be propoſed by Them; and they 
te ſhould then make it appear how ready, and how able they 

* were in a very ſhort time to advance his Majeſty's Affairs. 
And of re ANOTHER Petition was prepared in the name of his Ro- 
meldete. man Catholick Subjects; which ſaid, © Thar all his Majeſty's 
a;ainft him. © Party which had adher d to him, were now totally ſuppreſ- 
ce {ed ; and had, for the moſt part, compounded with his Ene- 
mies, and ſubmitted to their Government: that the Church 
*Lands were all fold, and the Biſhops dead, except very few, 
* who durſt not exerciſe their Function: ſo that he could ex- 
* pe& no more aid from any who were concern d to ſupport 
the Government of the Church as it had been formerly eſta- 
* bliſhed; that by the defeat of Duke Hamiltons Party firſt, 
* and then by his Majeſty's ill ſucceſs at Worceſter, and the to- 
*tal reduction of the Kingdom of Scotland afterwards by 
* Cromwell, his Majeſty might conclude what greater aid he 
* was to expect from the Presbyterian Party. Nothing there- 
* fore remain'd to him of for his Reſtoration, but from 
* the affection of bis Roman Catholick Subjects; who, as they 
« would never be wanting as to their Perſons , and their 
* Eſtates which were left, ſo they had hope to draw from the 
* Catholick Princes, and the Pope himſelf, ſuch conſiderable 
*affiſtance both in Men and Money, that his Majeſty ſhould 
* owe his Reſtitution, under the Bleffing of God, to the ſole 
power and afliſtance of the Catholicks. But they had great 
* reaſon to fear, that all theſe hopes would be obſtructed and 
te render d of no uſe, not onl by there being no Perſon about 
* his Majeſty in whom the Ga olicks could have any confi- 
« dence, but by reaſon that the Perſon moſt truſted by him, 
*and through whoſe hands all Letters and Diſpatches muſt 
«paſs, is a known Enemy to all Catholicks; and therefore 
they beſought his Majeſty, that that Perſon, the V_—_ 
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ion « of the Exchequer, might be removed from him; where- 

her * upon he ſhould find great benefit to accrue to his Service. 

1ed It was concluded amongſt them, that when theſe two Petitions 

fed ſhould be weigh'd and confider'd, the Queen would cafily 

the convince his Majeſty, that a Perſon who was ſo odious to all 

La- the Roman Catholicks, from whole Affections bis Majeſty 

ny had moſt reaſon to promiſe himſelf relief, and to all the Pro- 

the teſtants who could contribute to his aſſiſtance or ſubſiſtence, 

and could not be fit to be continued in any Truſt about him. 

ſty Wu tx matters were thus adjuſted, which were the lon- 

he- ger in preparation, becauſe the Perſons concern'd could nor, 

all without ſuſpicion and ſcandal, meet together, but were to be 

ind treated with by Perſons mutually employ d, one Mr Mal. The defgn 
re- ſingbam, a Perſon very well known to all Men who at that Aw 


ivy time knew the Palace Royal, who had been employ'd in the fngham, 7e 


hey affair, came to the King, and, whether out of ingenuity, and * vs; 
hey diſlike of fo foul a combination, or as he thought the dilco- guap'd 

s. very would be grateful to his Majeſty, informed him of the = b. 
No- whole Intrigue, and gave a Copy of the Petitions to the King; 

ty's who ſhew'd them to the Marquis of Ormond, and the Chan- 

reſ· cellor of the Exchequer; 7 inform'd them of the whole 

ne- e deſign. And from this time his Majeſty made himſelf very 

rch merry with ir, and ſpoke of it ſometimes at dinner, when the 

ew, Queen was preſent; and asked pleaſantly, When the two 

ex- « Petitions would be brought againſt the Chancellor of the 

ort * Exchequer? which being quickly known to ſome of the 

ſta- Perſons engaged in the proſecution, they gave ir over, and 


thought not fit to proceed any farther in ir; though both 
Parties continued their implacable malice towards him, nor 
did he find any eaſe or quiet by their giving over that deſign, 
their Anĩmoſities againſt him ſtill breaking out one after ano- 
ther, as long as the King remain'd in France; the Queen 
taking all occaſions to complain to the Queen Regent of the 
King's unkindneſs, that ſhe might impure all that ſhe diſliked 


to the Chancellor; and the Queen Mother of France was like 


to be very tender in a point that ſo much concern d her elf, 
that any Man ſhould dare to interpoſe between the Mother 
and the Son. | | 
THERE was an accident fell out, that adminiſter'd ſome 
argument to make thoſe Complaints appear more reaſonable. 
The Cardinal de Retæ had always expreſſed great civilities 
towards the King, and a deſire to ſerve him; and upon ſome 
occaſional conference between them, the Cardinal ask'd the 
King © Whither he had made any attempt to draw any Aſſiſt- 


* ance from the Pope, and whether be thought that nothing diſcourſe 


might be done that way to his advantage? The King told 2% . 


with Cards 


d that way; and that He. d Ren. 
Was 


him, Nothing had been attem 4 
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ce was better able ta judge, whether the Pope was like to do 
* any thing for a Man of his Faith. The Cardinal ſmiling, 
«ſaid, © He had no thought of ſpeaking of his Faith; yet in 
ſhorr, he ſpoke to him like a wiſe and honeſt Man; That if 
* any Overtures were made him of the Change of his Reli- 
ce gion, he muſt tell his Majeſty, it becomes him as a Cardinal 
«to wiſh his Majeſty a Catholick for the ſaving his Soul; but 
te he muſt declare too, that if he did change his Religion, he 
« would never be reſtored to his Kingdoms. But he ſaid, He 
did believe (though the Pope was old, and much decay'd in 
his generoſity ; for Innocent the 10" was then living) © That 
< if ſome proper Application was made to the Princes of Itah, 
«and to 12 Himel though there would not be gotten 
« here withal to raiſe and maintain Armies, there might be 
ic ſomewhat conſiderable obtain d for his more pleaſant Sup- 
cc port, wherever he ſhould chooſe to reſide. He ſaid, He had 
« himſelf ſome Alliance with the Dake, and intereſt in 
<* other Courts, and in Rome it ſelf, and if his Majeſty would 
te give him leave, and truſt his diſcretion, he would write in 
cc ſuch a manner in his own Name to ſome of his Friends, as 
« ſhould not be of any prejudice to his Majeſty if it brought 
him no convenience. The King had reaſon to acknowledge 
the obligation, and to leave it to his own wiſdom, what he 
would do. In the conclufion of the diſcourſe, the Cardinal 
ask'd his Majeſty a queſtion or two of matter of fa& which 
he could not anſwer; but told him, He would give a pun- 
« tual information of it the next day in a Letter: which the 
Cardinal defired might be aſſoon as his —_ thought fir, 
becauſe he would, upon the receipt of it, make his diſpatches 
into Italy. The particular things being out of the King's Me- 
— aſſoon as he return d, he ask d the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer concerning them; and having receiv d a punctual 
Account from him, his Majeſty writ a Letter the next day to 
the Cardinal, and gave him information as to thoſe — 
The Cardinal Within very few days after this, the Cardinal coming one day 
ne to the Laure to ſee the Queen Mother, he was arreſted by 
ſil. the Captain of the Guard, and ſent Priſoner to the Baftile ; 
and in one of his Pockets, which they ſearch d, that Letter 
the King had ſent to him was found, and deliver'd to the 
Queen Regent; who preſently imparted it to the Queen of 
England; and after they had made themſelres merry with ſome 
im ies in the French; the King having, for the ſecrecy, 
not conſulted with any Body, they diſcover'd ſome purpoſe of 
applying to the Pope, and to Catholick Princes; and 
that his Majeſty ſhould enter upon any ſuch Counſel, without 
firſt conſulting with the his Mother, could 
only from the inſtigation of the Chancellor of the Ex 


equer. - 
HER 


Her Majeſty with a very great rtion of ſharpneſs, 
reproach'd the King for his Neglect, and gave him his Let- 
ter. The King was exceedingly ſenſible of the Little reſpect 
the Queen Mother had ſhew'd towards him, in communica- 
ting his Letter in that manner to his Mother; and expoſtulated 
with her forit; and took that occaſion to enlarge more upon 
the injuſtice of his Mother's complaints, than he had ever 
done. And from that time the Queen Mother, who was in 
truth a very worthy Lady, ſhew'd much more kindneſs to the 
King. And a little time after, there being a Maſque at the 
Court that the King liked very well, he perſwaded the Chan- 
cellor to {ee it; and vouchſafed, the next Night, to carry him 
thither himſelf, and to place the Marquis of Ormond and Him 
next the Seat where all their Majeſties were to fit. And when 
they enter'd, the Queen Regent ask d, Who that fat Man 
* was who fat by the Marquis of Ormond? The King told her 


din aloud, © That it was the naughty Man who did all the Miſ- 
ald © chief, and ſet him againſt his Mother: at which the Queen 
* her ſelf was little leſs diforder'd than the Chancellor was. 
as But they within hearing laugh'd ſo much, that the Queen was 
zht not diſpleaſed; and ſomewhat was ſpoken to his Advantage, 
ige whom few thought to deſerve the Reproach. | 


he Ar this time the King was inform'd by the French Court, N, Ru- 
* * That Prince Rupert, who had been ſo long abſent, having E u, 


ich cc gone with the Fleet from Holland before the Murthcr of the * Nantes. 


«late King, and had not been heard of in ſome years, was 


the * now upon the Coaſt of France, and ſoon after at Nantes 
fit * in the Province of Aritain, with the Swallow, a Ship of the 
bs King's, and with three or four other Ships ; and that the 
de- * Conſtant Reformation, another Ship of the King's, in which 
the te Prince Maurice had been; was caſt away in the Indies near 
ual *two years before; and that Prince Rupert himſelf was re- 
to tc turn'd with _ ill health. The King ſent preſently to 
irs. welcome him, and to invite him to Paris to attend his health; 
ay and his Majelſly preſumed that, by the Arrival of this Fleet, 
by which he thought muſt be very rich, he ſhould receive ſome 
le; Money, that would enable him to remove out of France; of 
ter which He was as weary as It was of Him. 
the Gxz ear Expectations was raiſed in the Engliſh Court, that 
of there would be ſome notable change upon the Arrival of this 
me Prince; and though he had profeſſed much kindneſs to the 
cy, Chancellor of the Exchequer, when he parted from Holland, 
of yet there was hope that he would not appear now his Friend, 
nd the rather for that he had left Ireland with ſome declared un- 
ut kindneſs towards the Marquis of Ormond. And all Men knew 
ed that the Atturney General, who was unſatisfied with every 
er. body, would have moſt influence upon that Prince; and that 


3 his 
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his Highneſs could not be without credit enough with the 
EKing to introduce him into buſineſs; which they thought 
would at leaſt leſſen the Chancellor. In order to which, it 

was no ſooner known that Prince Rupert was landed in France, 


but the Lord Fermyn viſited, and made great court to S* Ed- 


ward Herbert ; between whom and him there had been greater 
ſhew of Animoſity than between any two of the Nation who 
were beyond the Seas, they having for ſome years ſeldom 
ſpoken to, never well of, each other. And Herbert who was 
of a rough and proud nature, had declared publickly, That 
*he would have no Friendſhip with any Man who believ'd 
*the other to be an honeit Man. Between theſe two a great 
_ friendſhip is ſuddainly made; and the Atturney is every day 
with the Queen, who had ſhew'd a greater Averſion from him 
than from any Man, not only upon the buſineſs of the Duke 
of Jork, but upon many other Occaſions. But now ſhe com- 
mended him to the King, © As a wiſe Man, of great Expe- 

© rience, and of great Intereſt in England. | 
The wen PF R O the death of Sr Richard Lane, who had been Keeper 
Mother , Of the Great Seal under his late Majeſty, there had not only 
King e been no Officer in that place, but from the defeat at Wor- 
berker ceſler, the King had been without any Great Seal, it having 
Keeper; and been there Joſt. But he had lately imploy'd a Graver to pre- 
be 1: made. pare a Great Seal; which he kept himſelf, not intending to 
confer that Office, whilſt he remain'd abroad. But now the 
Queen prom the King very earneſtly, to make the Atturney 
General Lord Keeper of the Great Seal; which was a promo- 


tion very natural, Men ordinarily riſing from the one Othce 
to the other. The King knew the Man very well, and had 
neither eſteem nor kindneſs for him; yet he well forelaw,that 
when Prince Rupert came to him, he ſhould be preſſed both 


by his Mother and Him fo importunately, that he ſhould not 
with any eaſe be able to refuſe it. Then he believ'd that, if 
the Man himſelf were in good humour, he would be of great 
uſe in compoſing any ill humour that ſhould ariſe in the Prince; 
ro which it was apprehended he might be apt to be inclined. 
And therefore his Majeſty thought it beſt (ſince no body dil- 


ſwaded him from the Thing) to oblige him frankly himlelf 


before the Prince came; and fo call'd him to his Council, and 
made him Lord Keeper of the Great Seal; with which he 


ſeem d wonderfully delighted; and for ſome time liv'd well 


towards every ; though, as to any thing of buſineſs, he 
appear d only in his old excellent faculty of raiting doubts, and 
objecting againſt any thing that was propoſed, and propoſing 
nothing himſelf; which was a temper of Underſtanding he 
could nat re&ify, and, in the preſent State of Affairs, did leſs 


miſchief than it would have done in a time when any thing 
was to have been done, | . 
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BEFORE the Prince came to Paris he gave the King ſuch Prizce Ru- 
an account, as made it evident that his Majeſty was to expect Per, 8m 


no Money: That what Treaſure had been gotten together, coune of his 


«which he confeſſed, had amounted to great value, had been 


ce all loſt in the Ship in which himſelf was (that ſprung a plank 
in the Indies, when his Highneſs was miraculouſly preſerv'd) 
*and, in the Boat, carried to another Ship, when that the 
* Antelope, with all the Men, and all that had been gotten 


te ſunk in the Sea; and that much of the other purchaſe had 


*been likewiſe caſt away in the Ship in which his Brother 
*pcriſh'd; which was 4 his own misfortune: So that all 
that was brought into Nantes, would ſcarce pay off the Sea- 
men, and diſcharge ſome debts at Toulon, which the Prince 
had contracted at his former being there, during the time 
that the King had been in Helland: And © That the Ships 
*were all ſo eaten with Worms, even the Swallow it ſelf, that 
te there was no poſſtbility of ſetting them out again to Sea. 
This was all the Account the King could receive of that whole 
Affair, when the Prince himſelf came to Paris; with which 
though the King was not fatisfied, yet he knew not how to 
remedy it, the Prince taking it very ill that any Account 
ſhould be required of Him ; and the Keeper quickly per- 
ſwaded his Highneſs, that it was only the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer's Influence, that diſpoſed the King with ſo much 
ſtrineſs to examine his Account. 


THERE was another deſign now ſet on foot, by which . Afair 
they concluded they ſhould ſufficiently mortify the Chancel- I Long; 
lor; who, they thought, had till too much credit with his wks pers- 


Maſter. When the King went into Scotland, M. Robert Long, 


rrens the 
King to be 


who had been mention'd before, was ſecretary of State ; refered 1 


pendent upon the Lord Fermyn, had ſo behaved himſelf to- 
wards them, during his ſhort ſtay in Scotland (for he was one 
of thoſe who was remoy'd from the King there, and ſent our 
of that Kingdom) that when his Majeſty return'd from Mor- 
cefter to Paris, they would by no means ſuffer that he ſhould 


wait upon his Majeſty; and accuſed him of much breach of 
truſt, and diſhoneſty, and amongſt the reſt, that he ſhould 


ſay, which could be proved © That it was impoſſible for any 
* Man to ſerve the Kiog honeſtly, and to preſerve the good 
* opinion of the Queen, and keep the Lord Fermyn's favour. 
The truth is, that Gentleman had not the good fortune to be 
generally well thought of, and the King did not believe him 
faultleſs; and therefore was contented to ſatisfy his Mother, 
and would not permit him to execute his Office, or to attend 
in his Councils, Whereupon he left the Court, and liv'd 
privately at Roan; which was 25 "OO that the . 
4 a 


. * the Sec reta- 
who, having been always a Creature of the Queen's, and de- πν ? 


had been commanded to execute that place, which intitled 
him to ſo much trouble. Upon this conjunction between 
the Lord Fermyn and the Keeper, the laſt of whom had in all 
times inveigh'd againſt M Long's want of Fidelity, they agreed 
that there could not be a better expedient found out to leſſen 
the Chancellor's Credit, than by reſtoring Long to the execu- 
tion of the Secretary's Function. Whereupon they ſent for 
him, and adviſed him to prepare a Petition to the King, That 
* he might be again reſtored to his Office and Attendance, or 
that he might be charged with his Crimes, and be farther 
e puniſh'd, if he did not clear himſelf, and appear innocent. 
This Petition was preſented to the King, when he was in Coun- 
cil, by the Queen; who came thither only for that purpoſe, 
and deſired that it might be read; which being done, rhe 
King was ſurpriſed, having not in the leaſt receiv'd any notice 
of it; and ſaid, © That her Majeſty was the principal Cauſe 
te that induced his Majeſt to remove him from his place, and 
that ſhe then believ'd that he was not fit for the T ruſt. She 
| ſaid, She had now a better opinion of him, and that ſhe 
2 % had been miſinform'd. The King thought it unfit to re- 
5 ccive a Perſon into ſo near a Truſt, againſt whoſe Fidelity 
there had been ſuch publick exceptions; and his Majeſty 
knew that few of his Friends in England would correſpond 
with him; and therefore would not rſwaded to reſtore 
him, This was again put all upon the Chancellor's Account, 
and the influence He had upon the King. 
whrreuze® THEREUPON M" Long accuſed the Chancellor of having 
1 betray d the King; and undertook to prove that he had been 
Chancellor over in England, and had private conference with Cromwell : 
— which was an aſperſion fo impoſſible, that every body laugh d 
vaving been at it: yet becauſe he undertook to prove it, the Chancellor 
England, ,refſed, © That a day might be appointed for him to produce 
verſed with © his proof: And at that day, the Queen came again to the 
Cromwell. Council, that ſhe might be preſent at the Charge. There 
M“ Long produced Maſſonet, a Man who had ſerv d him, and 
Councit: afterwards been an Under-Clerk for writing Letters and Com- 
miſſions, during the time of the King's being in Scotland, and 
had been taken Priſoner at Worcefter; and, being releaſed 
with the reſt of the King's Servants, had been employ'd, from 
the time of the King's Return, in the ſame Service under the 
Chancellor; the Man having, before the Troubles, taught the 
King, and the Duke of Tork, and the reſt of the King's Chil- 
dren to write, being indeed the beſt Writer, for the fairneſs 

dene Of the hand, of any Man in that time. 
is produres MAaSSONET faid, © That after his releaſe from his im- 
«s 4 bear- „ Briſonment, and whilſt he ſtayed in Lendon, he ſpoke with 
- Sag * «2 Maid, who had formerly ferv'd him, that knew the _ 
ce cellor 
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ed tc cellor very well, and who aſſured him, that one evening 


en e ſnhe had ſeen the Chancellor go into Cromwell's Chamber at 
all * IWhite-Hall ; and after he had been ſhur up with him ſome 


ed * hours, ſhe ſaw him conducted out again. And Me Long 
en defired time, that he might ſend over for this Woman, who 
u- ſhould appear and juſtify it. To this impoſſible diſcourle, the 
or Chancellor faid, He would make no other defence, than 
at *rhat there were Perſons then in the Town, who, he was 
or te confident, would avow that they had ſeen him once every 
er ce day, from the time he return'd from Sp.tin to the day on 
AT, « which he attended his Majeſty at Paris; as indeed there 
n- were; and when he had ſaid fo, he offer d to go out of the 
le, Room; which the King would not have him to do. But he 
he told his Majeſty, That it was the courſe; and that he ought 
ce * not to be preſent at the Debate that was to concern him- 
te «ſelf; and the Keeper, with ſome warmth, ſaid © It was true; 
nd and fo he retired to his own Chamber. The Lord Fermyn, 
he aſſoon as he was gone, ſaid, © He never thought the Accuſa- 
he «tion had any thing of probability in it; and that he be- 
e- lier d the Chancellor a very honeſt Man; but the uſe that 
ty * he thought ought to be made of this Calumny, was, that 
ty *it appear d that an honeſt and innocent Man might be ca- 


nd *©lumniated, as he thought Mr Long had likewiſe been; and 
re therefore they ought both to be clear d. The Keeper ſaid, 


It, He ſaw not ground enough to condemn the Chancellor; 
te hut he ſaw no cauſe neither to declare him innocent: that 
ng te there was one Witneſs which declar'd only what he had 
en * heard; but that he undertook alſo to produce the Witneſs 
Ul: “eher ſelf if he might have time; which in juſtice could not 
'd *be denied; and therefore he propoſed, that a competent 
or „e time might be given to M* Long to make out his proof; 
ce Ke and that in the mean time the Chancellor might not repair 
he i. to the Council: with which Propoſition the King was fo 
re offended, that, with much warmth, he ſaid, He diſcern'd 
ad tc well the deſign; and that it was fo falſe and wicked a Charge, 
n- ce that, if he had no other exception againſt M* Leng than 
1d *rhis foul and fooliſh Accuſation, it was cauſe enough never 
ed *to truſt him. And therefore he preſently ſent for the Chan- . King 
m cellor, and aſſoon as he came in, commanded him to fit in 79% the 
he his place; and told him, © He was ſorry he was not in a con- 
he *dition to do him more Juſtice than to declare him inno- 
12 cc cent; which he did do, and commanded the Clerk of the 
ls Council to draw up a full Order for his Vindication, which 
his Majeſty himſelf would fign. 4 
1- Tux Keeper could not contain himſelf from appearing ve- ff 
th ry much troubled; and ſaid, * If what he heard from a Perſon s 
n- * of honour, who, he thought, would juſtify ir, were true, the 1 ſpoken il 
or | __ «Chan-9 n 
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ce Chancellor had aſperſed the King in ſuch a manner, and ſo 
te much reviled his Majeſty in point of his Honour, that he 
* was not fit to fit there, The Chancellor was wonderfully 
ſurpriſed with the Charge; and humbly beſought his Majeſty, 
«That the Lord Keeper might 45 his Author, or be 
te look d upon as the — of the Scandal. The Keeper 
anſwer d,“ That if his Majeſty would appoint an hour the next 
* day for the Council to meet, he would produce the Perſon 
* who, he was confident, would juſtify all he had faid. 

Tu E next day, the King being ſate in Council, the Keeper 
deſired that the Lord Gerard might be called in; who preſently 
appear d; and being ask d, Whether he had at any time heard 
e the Chancellor of the Exchequer ſpeak ill of the King? he 


. anſwer'd, Yes. And thereupon made a relation of a conference 


that had paſſed between the Chancellor and Him a year be- 
fore, when the King lay at Chantilly; © That one day, after 
dinner, the King took the Air, and being in the Field his 
* Majeſty alighted out of his Coach, and took his Horſe, with 
* other of the Lords to ride into the next Field to ſee a Dog 


te {ct Partridge; and that he, the Lord Gerard, and the Chan- 


*cellor remain'd in the Coach, when he enter'd into diſcourſe 
* of the King's condition; and ſaid, that he thought his Ma- 
e jeſty was not active enough, nor did think of his buſineſs ; 
* and, that the Chancellor, who was known to have credit 
* with him, ought to adviſe him to be active, for his Honour 
te and his Intereſt ; otherwiſe his Friends would fall from him. 
But, that it was generally believ'd, that he, the Chancellor, 
* had no mind that his Majeſty ſhould put himſelf into Action, 
« but was rather for ſitting ſtill; — rat it concern d 
<« him, for his own juſtification, to perſwade the King to be 
*« Active, and to leave France, where he could not but obſerve 


that every body was weary of him. To all which the Chan- 


* cellor took great pains to purge himſelf from being in the 
* fault; and ſaid, that no body could think that he could 
*take delight to ſtay in a place where he was fo ill uſed; 
© but laid all the fault upon the King; who, he ſaid, was in- 
te diſpoſed to buſineſs, and took too much delight in plea- 
ce ſures, and did not love to take pains; for which he was 
te heartily ſorry, but could not help it; which Gerard ſaid, 
< he thought was a great reproach and ſcandal upon the King, 
* from a Man ſo obliged and truſted, who ought not to aſperſe 
ve his Maſter in that manner. 


The Chan- Tus Chancellor was a little out of countenance ; and ſaid, 
1 He did not expect that Accuſation from any body, leſs that 


*the Lord Gerard ſhould diſcover any private diſcourſe that 


t had paſſed a year before between them two, and which ap- 


te pear d by his relation to have been introduced by himſe 


* and 
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« and by his own freedom: that whoſoever believ d, that he 
«had a mind to traduce the King, would never believe tliat 
«he would have choſen the Lord Gerard, who was known 
*ro be none of his Friend, to have communicated it. to. He 
ſaid, He did very well remember, that the Lord Gerard did, 
« at that time when they two remain'd alone in the Coach, 
«very paſſionately cenſure the King's not being Active, and 
«blamed him the Chancellor, for not perſwading his Maje- 
*ſty to put himſelf into Action; and that He was generally 
«believ'd to be in the fault: upon which be had ask'd him, 
« what he did intend by being Active, and what that Action 
* was, and where, to which he wiſh'd the King ſhould be per- 
*{waded? He anſwer'd, with an increaſe of pation, and ad- 
« dition of Oaths, that rather than fir ſtill in France, his Ma- 
«jeſty ought to go to every Court in Chriſtendom ; that inſtead 
© of ſending an Embaſſadour who was not fit for any Buſineſs, 
te he ſhould have gone himſelf to the Diet at Ratisbone, and 
©ſollicited his own buſineſs: which would have been more 
te effectual; and that, if he could not find any other way to 
e put himſelf into Action, he ought to go into the High- 
2 = of Scotland to Middleton, and there try his Fortune. 
To all which the Chancellor faid, he did remember that he 
replied, © He believ'd the King was indiſpoſed to any of that 
Action he propoſed: and though he did not believe, that he 
te had uſed choſe Expreſſions, of the King's delighting in plea- 
«ſures, and not loving buſineſs ſo well as he ought to do, if 
*the Lord Gerard would pofitively affirm he had, he would 
*rather confeſs it, and ſubmit himſelf to his Majeſty's judg- 
ment, if he thought ſuch words proceeded from any malice 
in his heart towards him, than, by denying ir, continue the 
Debate: And then he offer d to retire ; which the King 
forbid him to do; upon which the Keeper was very angry; 
and ſaid, The words amounted to an Offence of a high Na- 
ture; and that he was ſorry his Majeſty was no more ſenſi- 
able of them: that for any Man, eſpecially a Counſellor, and 
*a Man in ſo near truſt, to accuſe his Maſter of not loving his 
© buſineſs, and being inclined to pleaſures, was to do all he 
could to perſwade all Men to forſake him; and proceeding 
with his uſual warmth and poſitiveneſs, the King interrupted 
him; and faid, © He did really believe the Chancellor had uſed 
*thoſe very words, becauſe he had often ſaid That, and much 
*more to himſelf; which he had never taken ill: that he 
*did really believe that he was himſelf in fault, and did 
*not enough delight in his buſineſs; which was not vc 

*pleaſant ; but he did not know that ſuch putting him.elf 
e into Action, which was the common word, as the Lord 
* Gerard adviſed, was like to be attended with thoſe benefits, 


« which 
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ce which, he was confident, he wiſh'd. In fine, he declared, 
« he was very well ſatisfied in the Chancellor's Affection, and 
* took nothing ill that he had faid ; and directed the Clerk 
* of the Council to enter ſuch his Majeſty's declaration in his 
* Book; with which both the Keeper and the Lord Gerard 
were very ill ſatisfied. But from that time there were no far- 
ther publick attempts againſt the Chancellor, during the time 
of his Majeſty's abode in France. Burt it may not be unſea- 
ſonable to inſert in this place, that afcer the King's return into 
England, there came the Woman to the Chancellor who had 
been carried over to Roan by Maſſonet, and importuned by 
Mr to teſtify that ſhe had {cen the Chancellor with Crom- 
well ; for which ſhe ſhould have a preſent liberal reward in 
Money from him, and a good Service at Paris; which when 
the Woman refuſed to do, he gave her Money for her Jour- 
ney back, and ſo ſhe return'd: of which the Chancellor in- 
form'd the King. But M* Long himſelf coming at the ſame 
time to him, and making great Acknowledgments, and ask- 
ing pardon, the Chancellor frankly remitted the injury ; 
which M Long ſeem'd to acknowledge with great gratitude 
ever after. | 

T ua King wearied with theſe domeſtick Vexations, as well 
as with the uneaſineſs of his Entertainment, and the change 


he every day diſcover'd in the countenance of the French Court 


ro him, grew 2 impatient to leave Fance; and though 
he was totally diſappointed of the tion he had to re- 
ceive Money by the Return of Prince with that Fleet, 


he d that when the Prizes ſhould be ſold, and all the Sea- 
men diſcharg'd, and Prince Rupert be farisfied his demands, 
which were very large, there would be ſtill left the Ships, and 
Ordnance and Tackling, which (though they requir'd great 
Charge to be fitted out again to Sea, yet) if ſold, he preſumed, 
would yield a good Sum of Money to enable him to remove, 
and ſu him ſome time after he was remov'd; for there 
were, beſides the Ship it ſelf, fifty good Braſs Guns on board 
the Swallow, which were very valuable. His Majeſty there- 
fore writ to Prince Rupert (who was return d to Nantes to 
diſcharge ſome Sea-men, who ſtill remain'd, and to ſell the 
reſt of the Prizes) That he ſhould find ſome good Chapmen 
*to buy the Ships, and Ordnance, and Tackle, at the valuc 
2 2 _ ru was no _ __— at —_ 
than t appear' pmen enough, es the Marſhal o 

Melleray, — Governour of that place, and of the Pro- 
vince, had much Money always by him to lay out on ſuch oc- 
caſions. And the Prince writ the King word, © That he had 
te then a good Chapman, who would pay well for the Braſs 
reſt at good rates. 


Bur 
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But he writ again the next Week, That, when he had even 
c GEniſh'd the contract for the Braſs Cannon, there came an 
« Order from the Court, that no Man ſhould preſume to buy 
te the Braſs Cannon, and to Marſhal Melleray te take care that 
* they were not carried out of that Port. 

Tre Prince apprehended, that this unexpected reſtraint 
proceeded from {ome claim and demand from Cromwell ; and 
then ed, that it would likewiſe relate to the Swallow 
it ſelf, if not to the other Ships; and the Marſhal contributed 
to, and cheriſh'd this indo. 
be made of all the reſt; himſelf being always a ſharer with 
the Merchants, who made any purchaſes of that kind: as he 
had, from the time that his Highneſs firſt came into that Port 
always inſinuated into him in confidence, and under great 

will and truſt, © That he ſhould uſe all expedition in the 
te ſale of the Prizes, leſt either Cromwell ſhould demand the 
© whole (which he much doubted ) or that the Merchants, 
« Owners of the Goods, ſhould upon the hearing where they 
* were, ſend and arreſt the faid Ships and Goods, and demand 
reſtitution to be made of them in a courſe of Juſtice; in 
cc either of which caſes, he {aid © He did not know, conſider- 
te ing how things ſtood with England, what the Court would 
cc determine: though, he promiſed, he would extend his Au- 
*thority to ſerve the Prince, as far as he could with his own 
re ſafety; and defer the publiſhing and execution of any Or- 
te ders he ſhould receive, till the Prince might facilitate the 
te diſpatch: and by this kind Advice very good Bargains had 
been made for thoſe Goods which had been fold ; of which 
the Marſhal had an Account to his own deſire. 

Bu r when, upon this unwelcome Advertiſement, the King 
made his Ad to the Cardinal to revoke this Order; and, 
as the beſt reaſon to oblige him to gratify him, told him, 
That the Money, which ſhould be raiſed upon the Sale of 
«thoſe Cannon, was the only means he had to remove him- 
«ſelf out of France, which he intended ſhortly to do, and 
tc to go to the hither parts of Germany, and that his Sitter, the 
«Princeſs of Orange, and He, had ſome thoughts of finding 


ee themſelves together, in the beginning of the Summer, at 


ic the Spaw: which indeed had newly enter d into the King's 
conſideration, and had been entertain'd by the Princeſs Royal; 
the Cardinal, being well pleaſed with the reaſon, told his Ma- 


jeſty, Thar this Order was not newly made, but had been 


te very Ancient, that no Merchants or any 2 —_—_ 
* ſhould buy any Braſs Ordnance in any Port, leſt ill uſe 


* might be made of them; and that the Order was not now 
* reviv'd with any purpoſe to bring any prejudice to his Ma- 
4 be no loſer by the reſtraint; for that * 

ale 


« jeſty; who ſhoul 
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te ſelf would buy the Ordnance, and give as much for them as 
te they were worth; in order to which, he would forthwith 
«ſend an Agent to Nantes to ſee the Cannon; and, upon 
te conference with a Perſon employ'd by the King, they two 
te ſhould agree upon the price, and then the Money ſhould be 
call paid together to his Majeſty in Paris: intimating That 
* he would diſpute the matter afterwards with Cromwell ; as 
if he knew, or foreſaw, that he would make ſome demand. 

Ir was well for the King that this condition was made for 
the payment of this Money in Paris; for of all the Money 
paid or receiv'd at Nantes, as well for the Ships, Tackle, 
and Ordnance, as for the Prize-Goods, not one penny ever 
came to the King's hands, or to his uſe, but what he receiv'd 
at Paris from the Cardinal for the Braſs Guns which were 
upon the Swallow ; for the valuing whereof the King ſent 
one thirther to treat with the Officer of the Cardinal. All the 
reſt was diſpoſed, as well as receiv'd, by Prince Rupert; who 
when he return'd to Paris, gave his Majeſty a confuſed Ac- 
count, and averr'd, * That the expences had been ſo great, 
e that there was not only no Money remaining in his hands, 
but that there was a debt ſtill due to a Merchant; which 
he defired his Majeſty to promiſe to ſatisfy. | 

The King Tre King's reſolution to go into Germany was very grate- 
Gee. ful to every body, more from the wearineſs they had of 
many. France, than from the foreſight of any benefit and advantage 
that was like to accrue by the remove. But his Majeſty, who 
needed no ſpurs for that Journey, was the more diſpoſed to 
it by the extraordinary importunĩty of his Friends in England; 
who obſerving the ſtrict correſpondence that was between 
the Cardinal and Cromwell, and knowing that the Alliance 
between them was very near concluded, and being inform'd 


that there were conditions agreed upon, which were very 


prejudicial to the King, did really apprehend that his Ma- 

jeſty's Perſon might be given up; and thereupon they ſent 

My Harry Harry Seymour, who, being of his Majeſty's Bed-Chamber, 
ing his leave to attend his own Affairs in England, 
well knew would be believ'd by the King, and being 
—— edonly ro the Marquis of Ormond, and the Chancellor 
og" of the Exchequer, he might have opportunity to ſpeak with 
the King privately and undiſcover'd, and return again with 
ſecurity, as he, and divers Meſſengers of that kind, frequent- 

ly did. He was ſent by the Marquis of Hertford, and the Earl 

of Southa with the privity of thoſe few who were 

truſted by them, © To be very importunate with the King, 

«that he would remove out of France; and to communicate 

to his Majeſty all which they receiv'd from Perſons who 

* were admitted into many of the ſecret reſolutions, and pur- 
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« poſes of Cromwell. And becauſe they well knew in what 
ſtreights the King was for Money, they found ſome means ar 
that time to ſend him a — of about three thouſand 
pounds; which the King receiv'd, and kept with great ſe- 
crecy. They ſent him word likewiſe, That wherever he 
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te ſhould chooſe to reſide out of France, they were confident 


te his Servants in England, under what perſecution ſoever they 


lay, would fend him ſome ſupply : but whilſt he remain'd 


tc jn France, no body would be preyail'd with to ſend to him. 
The King was glad to be — in the reſolution he had 
taken by his Friends advice; and that they had in ſome de- 

enabled him to proſecute it; which was the more va- 
luable, becauſe it was known to none. Yet his Debts were 
ſo great in Paris, and the Servants who were to attend him in 
fo ill a condition, and ſo without all conveniences for a Jour- 
ney, that, if the Cardinal, over and above the Money for the 
Cannon ( which the King did not defire to receive till the 
laſt) did not take care for the payment of all the Arrears, 
which were due upon the Aſſignment they had made to him, 
he ſhould not be able to make his Journey. 


B u r in this he receiv'd ſome eaſe quickly; for when the 


Cardinal was fatisfied, that his Majeſty had a full reſolution 
to be gone, which he ſtill doubted, till he heard from Hol- 
land that the Princeſs Royal did really provide for her Jour- 
to the Spaw, he did let the King know, © That, againſt 
*the time that his Majeſty appointed his remove, his Ar- 


ce rears ſhould be either entirely paid, or ſo much of his Debts n. c- 


te ſecured to his Creditors, as ſhould well "age bye and 2222 


arrears from 
*the Journey; and likewiſe aſſured his Majeſty, * That, for Fun. 


«the reſt ſhould be paid to his Receiver for t 


charge of 
te the future, the monthly Aſſignation ſhould be punctually 
* raid to whomſoevet his Majeſty would appoint to receive 
it. This iſe was better comply'd with than any other 
that had been made, till ſome years after, the King thought 
tittodecline the receiving thereof; which will be remember'd 
in its place. | 

ALL things being in this ſtate, the King declared his reſo- 
lution to begin his Journey, aſſoon as he could put himſelf 
into a capacity of moving, upon the receipt of the Money he 
expected, and all preparations were made for enabling the 
Family to be ready to wait upon his Majelty, and for the 
better regulating, and governing it, when the King ſhould be 
out of France; there having never been any order taken in 
it whilſt he remain'd there, nor could be, becauſe his Ma- 
jeſty had always eaten with the Queen, and her Officers had 
gorern'd rhe expence; fo that by the failing of receiving 


Money that was promiſed, and by the Queen's Officers re- 


cciving. 
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ceiving all that was paid, to carry on the expence of their 
Majeity's Table, which the King's Servants durſt not — 
into, very few of his Majeſty's Servants had receiv'd any 
wages from the time of his coming from Worceſter to the re- 
move he was now to make. Nor was it poſſible now to ſa- 
tisfy them what they might in juſtice expect, but they were 
to be contented with ſuch a Proportion as could be pared, 
and which might enable them, without reproach and ſcandal 
to leave Paris and attend him. They were all modeſt in their 
deſires, hoping that they ſhould be better provided for in 
another place. But now the King met with an obſtruction, 
that he leaſt ſuſpected, from the extraordinary narrownels of 
the Cardinal's nature, and his over good husbandry in bar- 
gaining. The Agent he had ſent to Nantes to view the Can- 
non, made ſo many ſcruples and exceptions upon the price, 
and upon the weight, that ſpent much time; and at laſt, 
offer d much leſs than they were worth, and than the other 
Merchant had offer'd, when the Injunction came that reſtrain'd 
him from procceding. The King knew not what to propoſe 
in this. The Cardinal ſaid, He underſtood not the price of 
* Cannon himſelf, and therefore he had employ d a Man that 
«did; and it was reaſonable for him to govern himſelf by 
His Conduct; who aſſured him, that he offer d as much as 
te they could reaſonably be valued at. It was moved on the 
King's behalf, That he would permit others to buy them; 
* which, he ſaid, He could not do, becauſe of the King his 
« Maſter's reſtraint; and if any Merchant, or other Perſon, 
ce ſhould agree for them, Cromwell would demamd them 
ce wherever they ſhould be found; and there were not many 
ce that would diſpute the Right with him. In concluſion, 
the King was compell'd to refer the matter to himſelf, and to 
accept what he was content to pay; and when all was agreed 
upon according to his own pleaſure, he required new abate- 
ments in the mannerof payment of the Money, all allowance 
for paying it in Gold, and the like, fitter to be inſiſted on b 
the meaneſt Merchant, than by a Member of the ſacred Col- 

lege, who would be eſteem d a Prince of the Church. 

The Condi- WRAII S1 the King is preparing for his Journey to meet 
wn A the Princeſs of Orange, it will be fit to look back a little on 
f: (bi. the condition of the reſt of his Brothers and Siſters. After 
that the Princeſs Henrietta had been ſecretly convey'd from 
ther”: death. Oatlands into France, by the Lady Moreton her Govercels, in 
the Year forty ſix; and the Duke of Tork, in the Year forty 

eight, had made his eſcape from St Fames's; where He, and 

the reſt of the Royal Family that remain'd in England, were 

under the Care and Tuition of the Earl of Northumberland ; 

the Parliament would not ſuffer, nor did the Earl deſite, * 

| E 
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the reſt ſhould remain longer under his Government. But 
the other two, the Princeſs Elizabeth, and the Duke of Glo- 
cefler, were committed to the Countels of Leiceſter ; to whom 
ſuch an allowance was paid out of the Treaſury, as might well 
defray their Expences, with that reſpect that was due to their 
Birth ; which was perform'd towards them as long as the King 
their Father Liv'd. But aſſoon as the King was Murder'd, it 
was order d that the Children ſhould be removy'd into the 
Country, that they might not be the objects of reſpect to 
draw the Eyes and Application of People towards them. The 
Allowance was retrench'd, that their Attendants and Servants 
might be leſſen d; and order was given, © That they ſhould 
*be treated without any Addition of Titles, and that the 
*ſhould fit at their Meat as the Children of the Family aid, 
*and all at one Table. Whereupon they were remoy'd 
to Penſhurſt, a Houle of the Reed of Leiceſter's in Kent; 
where they liv'd under the Tuition of the ſame Counteſs, 
who obſerv'd the Order of the Parliament with Obedi- 
ence cnough: yet they were carefully look'd to, and treated 
with as much reſpect as the Lady pretended ſke durſt pay to 
them. 

TaeERE, by an Act of Providence, M* Lovel, an honeſt 
Man, who had been recommended to teach the Earl of Sun- 
derland, whoſe Mother was a Daughter of the Houſe of Lei- 
ceſter, became likewiſe Tutor to the Duke of Gloceſter ; who 
was by that means, well taught in that Learning that was fit 
for his Years, and very well inſtructed in the Principles of 
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Religion, and the Duty that he owed to the King his Brother: 


all which made the uy Impreſſion in his very pregnant 
Nature, by what his Memory rctain'd of thoſe Initructions 
which the King his Father had, with much fervour, given 
him before his death. But ſhortly after, the Princeſs Eliza- 
beth, and the Duke of Gloceſter, were remov'd from the Go- 
rernment of the Counteſs of Leiceſter, and ſent into the Ifle 
of Wight to Carisbrook Caſtle; where Mildmay was Captain; 
and the Care of them committed to him, with an Aſſignation 
for their Maintenance; which he was to order, and which in 


truth was given as a boon to him; and he was required ſtrictly, 


* That no Perſon ſhould be permitted to kifs their hands, and 
*that they ſhould not be otherwile treate'! than as the Chil- 
*dren of a Gentleman; which Mildmay obferv'd very exact- 
ly, and the Duke of Gloceſter was not call'd by any other 
Style than, M* Harry. The Tutor was continued, and ſent 
thither with him; which pleaſed him very well. And here 
they remain'd at leaſt two or three Years. The Princeſs died 
in this place; and, according to the Charity of that time to- 
wards Cromwell, very many would have it beliey'd to be by 

Vol. III. Part 2. | m Poyſon; 
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Poyſon ; of which there was no appearance, nor any pr 
ever after made. | 
Bur whether this reproach and ſuſpicion made any im- 
ſſion in the mind of Cromwell, or whether he had any jea- 
ouſy that the Duke of Glocefter, who was now about twelve 
years of Age, and a Prince of extraordinary Hopes both from 
the Comlineſs and Gracefulneſs of his Perſon, and the Viva- ® 
city and Vigour of his Wit and Underſtanding, which made 
him much ſpoken of, might, at ſome time or other, be made 
uſe of by the diſcontented Party of his own Army to give Þ 
him trouble, or whether he would ſhew the contempt he had 
of the Royal Family, by ſending another of it into the World 
to try his Fortune, he did declare one day to the Parliament, 
That he was well content that the Son of the late King, who 
* was then in Carisbrooł Caſtle, ſhould have liberty to Tran(- 
e port himſelf into any beyond the Seas, as he ſhould 
ce defire: which was at that time much wonder d at, and not 
believ'd; and many thought it a preſage of a worſe inclina- 
tion; and for ſome time there was no more ſpeech of it. 
But notice and advice being ſent to the Duke by thoſe who 
wiſh'd his Liberty, that he ſhould proſecute the obtaining that 
Order and Releaſe, He, who defired moſt to be out of re- 
ſtraint, ſent his Tutor, M. Loyel, to London, to be adviſed 
by Friends what he ſhould do to procure ſuch an Order, and 
Warrant, as was neceſſary for his Tranſportation. And he, 
by the advice of thoſe who wiſh'd well to the Affair, did fo 
dextrouſly follicite it, that he did not only procurean Order 
from the Parliament that gave him Liberty to go over the 
Seas with the Duke, and to require Mildmay to permit him 
to Embark, but likewiſe five hundred pounds from the Com- 
miſhoners of the Treaſury, which he receiv'd, to defray the 
Charges and Expences of the Voyage ; being left to provide a 
Ship himſelf, and being oblig'd to Embark at the Iſle of Might, 
and not to ſuffer the Duke to go on Shore in any other part 
of England. 
Tus happen d in the latter end of the Year 1652; and 
was ſo well proſecuted, that, ſoon after, the King receiv'd 
advertiſement from his Siſter in Holland, That the Duke ot 


Gloceſter was arriv'd there; and would be the next day with 


her; which was no ſooner known than the Queen very 


earneſtly deſired, that he might be preſently ſent for to Paris, 
that ſhe might ſee him; which ſhe had never done ſince he 
was about a year old; for within ſuch a ſhort time after hc 
was Born, the Troubles were fo far advanced, that her Ma- 
jeſty made her Voyage into Holland, and from that time had 
never ſeen him. The King could not refuſe to ſatisfy his Mo- 
ther in fo reaſonable a deſire, though he did ſuſpect that there 


might 
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where, was committed to * Fox, a young Man bred Mr Stephen 


Fox admit- 


Chamberlain of the King's Houſhold. This Stephen Fox was ve the 
arts of = - 


Vibe Rebellion, &c. 
might be a farther purpoſe in that deſign of ſeeing him, than 
was then own'd. And therefore he had diſpatch'd 3 


a Meflenger to the Hague, that his Brother might make 
poſſible haſte to Paris. He was accordingly preſently ſent for 


and came ſafely to Paris, to the ſatisfaction of all who ſaw 


Now all Expedition was uſed to provide for the King's 


| remove, ſo generally deſired of all; and, for the future, the 


Charge of governing the Expences of the Family, and of pay- 
ment of the Wages of the Servants, and indeed of iſſuing out 
all Monies, as well in Journies as when the Court refided any 


under the ſevere diſcipline of the Lord Piercy, now Lord 


yery well qualified with Languages, and all other | 
Clerkſhip, Honeſty, and Diſcretion, that were aqcotliey for 
the diſc of ſuch a Truſt; and indeed his great induſtry 
Modeſty, and Prudence, did very much contribute to the 
bringing the Family, which for ſo many Years had been un- 
der no Government, into very good Order ; by which his Ma- 
jeſty in the pinching ſtreights of his Condition, enjoy d very 
much eaſe Fom the time he left Paris. 

PRINCE 


indiſpoſed by the Chagrin Humour of the K 
vour'd to inflame him againſt the King, as w 
other Men, and thought his Highneſs did not give evidence 
enough of his concernmentand Friendſhip for him, except he 
fell out with every Body with whom he was angry) refolv'd 
to leave the King ; wrought upon, no doubt, beſides the fro- 
wardneſs of the other Man, by the deſpair that ſeem d to at- 
tend the King's Fortune; * told his Majeſty, That he was 
te reſolv d to look after his own Affairs in Germany; and firſt 
te to viſit his Brother in the Palatinate, and require what was 
* due from him for his Apennage; and then to go to the 
* Emperour, to receive the Money that was due to him u 

the Treaty of Munſter ; which was to be all paid by the Em- 
perout; from the proſecution of which purpoſe his Mejety 
did not diſſwade him; and poſſibly, heard it with more indit- 
ferency than the Prince ex ; Which raiſed his natural 
Paſſion ; inſomuch, as the day when he took his leave, that 
no body might imagine that he had any thoughts ever to re- 
turn to have any relation to, or dependence upon the Ki 


r(who endea- 


pon rhe King, 
he told his Majeſty, © That, if he pleaſed, he might diſpoſe of tac: 1» 
be ace of Maſter of the Horſe; in which he hag been obs 
le by the late King, and * Majeſty had, to 2 of the 
N : m 2 e Ee, 


Rupert was now return'd from Nantes; and find- Privee Ru- 


ing that he ſhould receive none of the Money the Cardinal 28 
was to pay for the Braſs Ordnance, and being every day more nd e in- 


ro Germa» 


as againſt moſt 
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ſerve that Office for him, and to take away the pretence the 
Lord Piercy might have to it, by his having had that Office 
to the Prince of Wales, recompenſed Him with the place of 
Lord Chamberlain, though not to his full content. Bur the 
King bore this Reſignation likewite from the Prince with the 
ſame countenance as he had done his firſt Reſolution; and fo, 
towards the end of April, or the beginning of May, his 
Highneſs left the King, and begun his Journey for the Pala- 
tinate. | 
SHORTLY after the Prince was gone, the King begun to 
think of a day for his own departure, and to make a Liſt of 
his Servants he intended ſhould wait upon him. He fore- 
{aw that the only end of his Journey was to find ſome place 
where he might ſecurely attend ſuch a Conjuncture as God 
Almighty ſhould give Fg that might invite him to new 
Activity, his preſent buſineſs being to be quiet; and therefore 
he was wont to ſay, © That he would provide the belt he could 
*for it, by having only ſuch about about him as could be quĩet. 
He could not forget the vexation the Lord Keeper had always 
given him, and how impotfible it was for him to live — 

with any body; and fo, in the making the Liſt of thoſe who 
were to go with him, he left his Name out; which the Keeper 
could not be long without knowing; and thereupon he came 
to the King, and asked him, Whether he did not intend that 
* he ſhould wait upon him? His Majeſty told him, No; for 
ce that he reſoly'd to make no uſe of his Great Seal; and there- 
« fore that he ſhould ſtay at Paris, and not put himſelf to the 
t trouble of ſuch a Journey, which he himſelf intended to 
te make without the eaſe and benefit ofa Coach: which in truth 
he did, putting his Coach-Horſes in a Waggon, wherein his 
Bed and Cloaths were carried: nor was he owner of a Coach 
in ſome years after. The Keeper expoſtulated with him in 
vain upon the diſhonour that it would be to him to be left 
behind, and the next day brought the Great Scal, and deliver'd 
The lei it to him; and deſit d That he would ſign a Paper, in which 
erk ve, his Majeſty acknowledged, that he had receiv'd again his 
his oe Great Seal from him; which the King very willingly ſign'd; 
the N. and he immediately remov'd his Lodging, and left the Court; 
and never after ſaw his Majeſty; which did not at all pleaſe 
the Queen; who was as much troubled that He was to ſtay 

where She was, as _— = not go with the King. 
The 2.-» Tus Queen ail d with the King, at parting, in a par- 
e, ticular in Which he had fortified himſelf to — her, which 
Nia ie was, That he would leave the Duke of Gloceſter with her; 
ben which the asked with ſo much importunity, that, without 
Gloceter very much diſobliging her, he could not reſiſt. She deſir d 
e ber. him ** to eonſider in what condition he had been bred till he 


te came 
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te came into France, without Learning either exerciſe or lan- 
te guage, or having ever {cena Court, or good Company; and 
*being now in a place, and at an Age, that he might be in- 
«ſtructed in all theſe, to carry him away from all theſe Ad- 
© yantagesto live in Germany, would be interpreted by all the 
* world, not only to be want of kindneſs towards his Bro- 
ther, but want of all manner of reſpect to Her. The reaſon- 
ablencis of this diſcourſe, together with the King's utter diſ- 
ability to ſupport him in the condition that was fit for him, 
would caſily have prevailed, had it not been for the fear that 
the purpoſe was to pervert him in his Religion; which when 
the Queen had aſſured the King © Was not in her thought, and 
* that ſhe would not permit any ſuch attempt to be made, 
his Majeſty conſented to it. | 

Nov the day being appointed for his Majeſty to begin his 
Journey, the King deſir d that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer might likewiſe part in the Queen's good grace, at leaſt 
without her notable disfavour, ſhe having been fo ſevere to- 
wards him, that he had not for fome Months preſum'd to be 
in her preſence: fo that though he was very * to kiſs 
her Majeſty's hand, he himſelf knew not how to make any Ad- 
vance towards it. But the day before the King was to be gone, 
the Lord Piercy, who was directed by his Majeſty to ſpeak in 
the Affair, and who in truth had kindneſs for the Chancellor, 
and knew the prejudice againſt him to be very unjuſt, brought 
him word that the Queen was content to {ce him, and that 
he would accompany him to her in the Afternoon. Accord- Up the 
ingly at the hour appointed by her Majeſty, they found her e frm 
alone in her private Gallery, and the Lord Piercy withdraw- France, the 
ing to the other end of the Room, the Chancellor told hee Pee 
Majeſty, © That now ſhe had vouchſafed to admit him into her que hd «n 
e preſence, he hoped, ſhe would let him know the ground of _ | ak 
te the diſpleaſute ſhe had conceiv'd againſt him; that ſo ha- 1. lr. 

* ving vindicated himſelf from any fault towards her Majeſty, 
© he might leave her with a confidence in his Duty, and re- 
*ceive her Commands, with an aſſurance that they ſhould be 
te punctually obey d by him. The Queen, with a louder 
voice, and more emotion than ſhe was accuſtom'd to, told 
him, © That ſhe had been contented to fee him, and to give 
*him leave to kiſs her hand, to comply with the King's de- 
© fires, who had importuned her to it; otherwiſe, that he liv'd 
ce jn that manner towards her, that he had no reaſon to ex- 
* pect to be welcome to her: that ſhe need not aſſign any par- 
© ticular miſcarriage of his, ſince his diſreſpect towards her 
* was notorious to all Men; and that all Men took notice, 
te that he never came where ſhe was, though he lodged under 
her Roof (for the Houle was hers) And that ſhe thought 
M m 3 cc ſhe 
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ce ſhe had not ſeen him in ſix Months before; which ſhe 
* look'd upon as ſo high an Affront, that only her reſpect to- 
« wards the King prevailed with her to 5 it. 

Wu x her Majeſty made a pauſe, the Chancellor ſaid, 
te That her Majeſty had only mention'd his puniſhment, and 
* nothing of his fault: that how great ſoever his infirmiries 
* were in defect of Underſtanding, or in good manners, he had 
te yet never been in Hedlam; which he had deſerv'd to be, if 
8 he had affected to publiſh to the world that he was in the 
* Queen's disfavour, by avoiding to be ſeen by her: that he 
* had no kind of Apprehenſion that they who thought worſt 
*of him, would ever believe him to be ſuch a Fool, as to 
te provoke the Wife of his dead Maſter, the greatneſs of whole 
« Afte&ions to her was well known to him, and the Mother 
* of the King, who ſubſiſted by her favour, and all this in 
* France, where himſelf was a baniſh'd Perſon, and ſhe at 
home, where ſhe might oblige, or diſoblige him at her plea- 
*{ure. So that he was well aſſured, that no body would think 
* him guilty of ſo much folly and madneſs, as not to ule all 
te the endeavours he poſſibly could to obtain her Grace and 
* Protection : that it was very true, he had been long with- 


lc out the preſumption of being in her Majeſty's preſence, af- 


ter he had undergone many ſharp Inſtances of her diſplea- 
ce ſure, and after he had obſery'd ſome alteration and averſion 
* in her Majeſty's looks and countenance, upon his coming 
te jnto the Room where ſhe was, and during the time he ſtay d 
tc there; which others likewiſe obſerv'd ſo much, that th 

* withdrew from holding any converſation with him in thoſe 
te places, out of fear to offend her Majeſty : that he had often 
te defir'd, by ſeveral Perſons, to know the cauſe of her Maje- 
*ſty's diſpleaſure, and that he might be admitted toclear him- 
te ſelf from any unworthy Suggeſtions which had been made 
*of him to her Majeſty ; but could never obtain that honour ; 
* 2nd therefore he had conceiv'd, that he was obliged, in good 
© manners, to remove ſo unacceptable an object from the eyes 


te of her Majeſty, by not coming into her preſence; which 


te all who knew him, could not but know to be the greateſt 


_ *© Mortification that could be inflicted upon him; and there- 


** fore he moſt humbly beſought her Majeſty at this Audience, 
ce which might be the laſt he ſhould receive of her, ſhe would 
* diſmiſs him with the knowledge of what had been taken 
*£ amiſs, that he might be able to make his innocence and in- 
2 ere appear; which he knew had been blaſted by the ma- 
© lice of ſome Perſons; and thereby miſunderitood and miſ- 


© interpreted by her Majeſty. But all this prevailed not with 


her 1 who, after ſhe had, with her former paiſion, ob- 
jeged 


is credit with the King, and his endeavours to leſſen 
| that 
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that Credit which ſhe ought to have, concluded, © That ſhe 
e ſhould be glad to ſee reaſon to change her opinion; and ſo, 
careleſly, extended her hand towards him; which he kiſſing, 
her Majeſty departed to her Chamber. 

Ir was about the beginning of June, in the year 16 54, that n. King 
the King left Paris; and becauſe he made a private Journey the % Pi N 
firſt night, and did not joyn his Family till the next day, * N 
which adminiſter d much occaſion of diſcourſe, and gave occa- 
ſion to a bold Perſon to publiſh, amongſt the Amours of the þ 
French Court, a particular that reflected upon the Perſon of / 
the King, though with leſs Licence than he uſed towards his | 
own Soveraign, it will not be amiſs in this place to mention 
a Preſervation God then wrought for the King, that was none 
of the leaſt of his Mercies vouchſafed to him; and which ſhews 
the wonderful Liberty that was then taken by ſome near him, 
to promote their own deſigns, and projects, at the price of | 
their Maſter's Honour, and the Intereſt of their Country, or | 
the Senſe they had of that Honour and Intereſt. . | 

THERE was at that time in the Court of France, or rather 
in the jealouſy of that Court, a Lady of great Beauty, of a 
preſence very graccful and alluring, and a Wit and Bchaviour 
that Captivated thoſe who were admitted into her preſence ; 
her Extraction was very Noble, and her Alliance the beſt under 
the Crown, her Fortune rather competent, than abounding, for 
her degree; being the Widow of a Duke of an Illuſtrious 
Name, who had been kill'd fighting for the King in the late 
Troubles, and left his Wife Childleſs, and in her full Beauty. 
The King had often ſeen this Lady with that eſteem, and in- 
clination, which few were without, both her Beauty, and her 
Wit deſerving the homage that was paid to her. The Earl 
of Briſtol, who was then a Lieutenant General in the French 
Army, and always Amorouſly inclined, and the more inclined 
by the difficulty of the attempt, was grown powerfully in love 
with this Lady; and to have the more power with her, com- 
municared thoſe Secrets of State which concern'd her ſafety, 
and more the Prince of Conde, whole Couſin German ſhe 
was; the communication whereof was of benefit, or conve- 
nience to both: yet though he made many Romantic k At- 
tempts to ingratiate himſelf with her, and ſuch as would nei- 
ther have become, or been ſafe to any other Man than him- 
ſelf, who was accuſtom'd to extraordinary flights in the Air, 
he could not arrive at the high ſucceſs he propoſed. Ar the 
fame time, the Lord Crofts was tranſported with the fame Am- 
bition ; and though his Parts were very different from the 
others, yet he wanted not art and addrels to encourage him in 
thoſe Attempts, and could bear repulſes with more tranquil- 


lity of mind, and acquieſcence, than the other could. When 
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theſe two Lords had lamented to each other their mutual In- 
felicity, they agreed generouſly to merit their Miſtreſs's fa- 
your by doing her a Service that ſhould deſerve it; and bold- 
ly propoſed to her the Marriage of the King; who, they both 
knew, had no diſlike of her Perſon: and they purſued it with 
his Majeſty with all their Artifices. They added the repu- 
tation of her Wiſdom and Virtue to that of her Beauty, and 
That ſhe might be inſtrumental to the procuring more Friends 
te towards his Reſtoration, than any other Expedient, then in 
ce view; and at laſt prevailed fo far with the King, who no 
doubt had a perfect Eſteem of her, that he made the Over- 
ture to her of Marriage; which ſhe receiv'd with her natural 
modeſty and addreſs, declaring her ſelf To be much unwor- 
thy of that Grace; and beſeeching and adviſing him © To 
< prelerve that affection and inclination for an object more 
*equal to him, and more capable to contribute to his Ser- 
*vice; uſing all thoſe Arguments for refuſal, which might 
prevail with and enflame him to new importunities. 
TrovGn theſe Lords made themſelves, upon this Ad- 
vance, ſure to go through with their deſign, yet they foreſaw 
— obſtructions in the way. The Queen, they knew, 
would never conſent to it, and the French Court, would ob- 
ſtruct it, as they had done that of Mademoiſelle; nor could 
— perſwade the Lady her ſelf to depart from her Dignity, 
and to uſe any of thoſe Arts which might expedite the deſign. 
The Earl of Hriſtol therefore, that the News might not come 
to his Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer by other hands, 
frankly imparted ir to him, only as a paſſion of the King's 
that had exceedingly tranſported him; and then magnified 
the Lady, * As a perſon that would exceedingly cultivate the 
King's Nature, and render him much more dexterous to ad- 
Vance his Fortune: and therefore he profeſſed, © That he 
te would not diſſwade his Majeſty from gratifying ſo noble an 
*afteion; and uſed many Arguments to perſwade the Chan- 
cellor too to think very well of the choice. But when he 
found that he was fo far from concurring with him, that he 
2 his great Preſumption for interpoſing in an Affair 
of fo delicate a nature, as by his Conduct might prove the 
ruin of the K ing, he ſeem d reſolv d to proſecute it no farther, 
but to leave it entirely to the King's own inclination; who, 
upon ſerious reflections upon his own Condition, and confe- 
rence with thoſe he truſted moſt, quickly concluded that 
ſuch a Marriage was not like to yield — advantage to his 
Cauſe; and fo reſolv d to decline any farther advance towards 
it. Vet the ſame Perſons perſwaded him, that it was a ne- 
ceſſary Generoſity to take his laſt fare wel of her; and ſo, after 
he had taken leave of his Mother, he went ſo much * 
5 | 18 
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his way as to viſit her at her Houſe; where thoſe Lords made 
their laſt effort; and his Majeſty, with great eſtcem of the 
Lady's Virtue, and Wiſdom, the next day joyn'd his Family, 
and proſecuted his Journey towards Flanders; his ſmall ſtep 
out of the way, having raiſed a confident rumour in Paris that 
he was Married to that Lady. 

Tus King had receiv'd a Paſs from the Arch-Duke for his 
—_ through Handers, fo warily worded, that he could not 

ut take notice, that it was expected and provided for, that 

he ſhould by no means make any unneceſlary ſtay in his [our- 
ney; and he found the Gates of Cambray ſhut when he came The King 
rhither; and was compell'd to ſtay long in the Afternoon, be- gibi ;, 
fore they were open'd to receive him; which they excuſed, ws Fourng, 
By reaſon that they underſtood the Enemy was at hand, 
* and intended to fit down before that City; of which there 
appear'd in the face of all the Pcople, and the Governour 
himſelf a terrible Apprehenſion. But, upon recollection, his 
Majeſty was well recciv'd by the Governour, and treated and 
lodged that night by him in his Houſe ; who was the better 
compoled by his Majeſty's aſſuring him, © That the French 
* Army was at a great diſtance from him, and that his Ma- 
te jeſty had paſſed through it the day before (when Marſhal 
Turenne had drawn up the Army to reccive his Majeſty ; the 
Duke of Tork having there likewiſe taken his leave of the 
King) and by the march that they then appear'd to make, 
* there was great reaſon to conclude that they had no deſign 
* upon Cambray; which good information made the King's 
preſence the more acceptable. But beſides the civility of that 
Supper, and Lodging that Night, his Majeſty had not the 
leaſt Addreſs from the Arch-Duke, who was within four or 
five Leagues with his Army, but paſſed without the leaſt no- N King 
tice taken of him, through thoſe Provinces; fo great a ter- H 
rour poſſeſſed the hearts of the Spaniards, leſt their ſhewing ct be- 
any reſpect to the King in his paſſage through their Country, a. He, 
ſhould incenſe Cromwell — them, whoſe Friendſhip they u- 4 +- 
yet ſcem'd to have hope of. OP 

H 1s Majeſty intended to have made no ſtay, having re- 
ceiv'd Letters from the Hague, that his Siſter was already in- Mons f. 
her Journey for the Spaw. But, when he came to Mons, — * 
found two Gentlemen there, who came out of England with r bim from 
Letters and Inſtructions from thoſe of his Friends there who 2 
retain d their old Affections. By them his Majeſty was in- They nerif 
form d that many of them recover d new Caurage from the 5 , 
General diſcontent which poſſeſſed the Kingdom, and which fair: 
every day increaſed by the continual Oppreſlions, and Ty- — 
ranny they ſuſtain d. The Taxes and Impoſitions every day c 1» 
were augmented, and Cremiyell, and his Council, did greater em]! 


and {tu A 


Acts >: 
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Acts of Soveraignty than ever King and Parliament had at- 
tempted. All Goals were full of ſuch Perſons as contradicted 
their commands, and were ſuſpected to wiſh well to the 
King ; and there appear'd ſuch a rend among the Officers of 
the Army, that the ProteQor was compell'd to diſplace ma- 
ny of them, and to put more confiding Men in their places. 
And as this remedy was very neceſſary to be applied for his 
Security, ſo it prov'd of great Reputation to him, even be- 
yond his own hope, or at leaſt his confidence. For the li- 
cence of the common Soldiers, manifeſted in their general 
and publick diſcourſes, cenſures, and reproaches of Him, and 
his Tyrannical proceedings (which Liberty he well knew 


was taken by many, that they might diſcover the Affections 


and Inclinations of other Men, and for his Service) did not 
much affect him, or was not terrible to him otherwiſe than as 
they were Soldiers of this, or that Regiment, and under this 
or that Captain, whoſe Officers he knew well hated him, and 
who had their Soldiers ſo much at their Devotion, that they 
could lead them upon any Enterpriſe: and he knew well that 
this {editious Spirit poſſeſſed many of the principal Officers 
both of Horſe and Foot, who hated him now, in the {ame 
proportion that they had heretofore lov'd him, above all the 
world. This loud diſtemper grew the more formidable to 
him, in that he did believe the fire was kindled and blown by 
Lambert, and that they were all conducted and inſpired by 
his melancholick, and undifcern'd Spirit, though yet all things 
were outwardly very fair between them. Upon this diſqui- 
fition he ſaw hazard enough in attempting any Reformation 
(which the Arm 2 he durſt not undertake to do alone, 
and t not his 2 by a Council of War, 
where they knew A many F riends) but apparent dan- 
ger, and very probable ruin, if he deferr'd it. And fo truſt- 
ing only to, and depending his own Stars, he caſhier'd 
ten or a dozen Officers, though not of the higheſt Command, 
and thoſe whom he moſt apprehended, yet of thoſe petulant 
and active humours, which made them for the preſent moſt 
uſeful] to the others, and moſt pernicious to Him. By this 
experiment he found the example wrought great effects * 
many who were not touch d by it, and that the Men who 

done ſo much miſchief, being now reduced to a private con- 
dition, and like other particular Men, did not only loſe all 
their credit with the Soldiers, but behaved themſelves with 
much more warineſs and reſervation towards all other Men. 
This gave him more eaſe than he had before enjoy d, and 
raiſed his reſolution how to proceed hereafter upon the like 
Provocations, and gave him great credir, and authority, with 
thoſe who had bcliev'd that many Officers had a greater in- 
fluence upon the Army than himſelf. - LT 


| © well form'd undertaking ; ſo he would wi 


. Cromwell, which was conſpired 
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Ir was very evident that he had ſome War in his purpoſe; 
for from the time that he had made a Peace with the Dutch, 


he took greater care to encreaſe his Stores and Magazines 


of Arms and Ammunition, and to build more Ships, than he 
had ever done before; and he had given order to make ready 
two great Flcets in the Winter, under Officers who ſhould 
have no dependence upon each other; and Land-men were 
likewiſe appointed to be levied. Some principal Officers 
amonglt theſe, made great profeſſions of Duty to the King; 
and made tender of their Service to his Majeſty by thele Gen- 
tlemen. It was thought neceſſary to make adays ſtay at Mons, 
to diſpatch thoſe Gentlemen; who were very well known, 
and worthy to be truſted. Such Commiſſions were prepared 
for them, and ſuch Inſtructions, as were defir'd by thoſe who 


employ'd them. And his Majeſty gave nothing fo much in The Kine 
Charge to the Meſſengers, and to all his Friends in England g, . 


Friends in 


with whom he had correſpondence, as © That they ſhould live England:. 
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« quietly, without making any deſperate or unreaſonable at-“! 


«tempt, or giving advantage to thoſe who watch d them, to 
te par them into priſon, and to ruin their Eſtates and Fami- 
lies. He told them, © The vanity of Imagining that any 
Inſurrection could give any trouble to fo well a form'd and 
« difciplin'd an Army, and the deſtruction that muſt attend 
*ſach a raſh attempt: that, as he would be always ready to 
venture his own Perſon with them in any reaſonable and 
patience attend 


* God's own time for ſuch an rtunity; and, in the mean 


be time, he would fir ſtill in ſuch a convenient place as he ſhould 


te find willing to receive him; of which he could yet make no 


*;udgment: however, it was very neceſſary that ſuch Com- 
miſhons ſhould be in che hands of diſcreet and able Men, in 
Expectation of two Contingencies, which might reaſonably 


be expected. The one, ſuch a Schiſm in the Army, as might 


divide it upon contrary Intereſts into open Contetts, and De- 
clarations againit each other, which could not but produce 
an equal Schiſm in the Government: the other, the 1 
by the Levellers, under ſeve- 
ral Combinations. And if that fell out, it could hardly be 
imagin'd, that the Army would remain united to the particu- 
lar deſign of any ſingle Perſon, but that the Parliament, which 
had been with fo much violence turn'd out of doors by Com- 
well, and which took it ſelf to be perpetual, would quickly 
aſſemble again together, and take upon themſelves the tu- 
preme Government. | 

LANs HAT, who was unqueſtionably the ſecond Perſon in 
the Command of the Army, and was thought to be the firit 
in their Affections, had had no leſs hand than Cromwell ow. 

| cl 


cath of 
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{elf in the Diſſolution of that Parliament, and was principal in 
raiſing him to be Protector under the Inſtrument of Govern- 
ment; and ſo could never reaſonably hope to be truſted, and 
employ d by them in the ablolute Command of an Army that 
had already ſo notoriouſly rebell d againſt their Maſters. 
Then Monk, who had the abſolute Command in Scotland, and 
was his Rival already, under a mutual Jealouſy, would never 
ſubmit to the Government of Lambert, if he had no other 
Title to it than his own preſumption; and Harry Cromwell 
had made himſelf ſo popular in Ireland, that he would not, 
robably, be commanded by a Man whom he knew to be his 
Father's greateſt Enemy. Theſc conſiderations had made that 

Impreſſion upon thoſe in England who were the moſt wa 
and averſe from any raſh attempt, that they all wiſh'd that 
Commiſſions, and all other neceſſary powers, might be grant- 
ed by the King, and depoſited in ſuch good — as had the 
courage to truſt themſelves with the keeping them, till ſuch 
a conjuncture ſhould fall out as is mention d, and of which few 

Men thought there was reaſon to deſpair. | 

Tre King having in this manner diſpatch'd thoſe Meſſen- 
gers, and ſettled the beſt way he could to correſpond with his 
Friends, continued his Journey from Mons to Namur; where 
he had a pleaſant paſſage by Water to Liege; from whence, 
A in five or fix hours, he reach d the Sau, the next day after 
the paw The Princeſs Royal, his beloved Siſter, was come thither, and 
where be where they reſoly'd to ſpend two or three Months together, 
Prince of Which they did, to their ſingular content and ſatisfaction. 
Orange. And for ſome time the Joy of being our of France, where his 
Mlajeſty had enjoy'd no other ure than being alive, and 
the delight of the Company he was now in, ſuſpended all 
thoughts of what place he was next to retire to. For as it 
could not be fit for his Siſter to ſtay longer from her own Af- 
fairs in Holland, than the pretence of her health requir'd, ſo 
the 2 was a place that no body could ſtay longer in than 
the ſeaſon for the Waters continued; which ended with the 


Summer. | 


The Et Tus King no ſooner arriv'd at the Spaw, than the Earl 
Rocheſter of Rocheſter return d thither to him from his Negotiation at 
the King Ratisbone; where he had remain'd during the Diet, without 
= owning the Character he might have afſum'd; yet perform d 

all the Offices with the Emperour, and the other Princes, 

with leſs noiſe and expence, and with the ſame ſucceſs as he 

could have expected from any qualification. The truth is, 

all the German Princes were at that time very poor; and that 
meeting for the chooſing a King of the Romans, was of vaſt 
expence to every one of them, and full of Faction, and con- 
tradition; fo that they had little leiſure, and leſs inclination, 


0 
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to think of any buſineſs but what concern d themſelves : yet 
in the cloſe of the Diet, by the conduct and dexterity of the 
Elector of Mentz, who was eſteem d the wiſeſt, and moſt pra- 
ical Prince of the Empire, and who, out of meer genero- 
ſity, was exceedingly affected with the ill fortune of the K ing; 
that Aſſembly was prevail'd with to grant a Subſidy of four 
Romer Months; which is the meaſure of all Taxes, and im- 


poſitions in Germany; that is, by the Romer Months, which The N 


obtains 4 


ſmall ſubſidy 


every Prince is to pay, and cauſe it to be collected from their 


Subjects in their own method. This Money was to be paid fon re 


towards the better ſupport of the King of great Fritain. And 
the Elector of Mentz, by his own Example, perſwaded as ma- 
ny of the Princes as he had credit with, forthwith to pay 
their proportions to the Earl of Rechefter ; who was ſollicitous 
enough to receive it. The whole Contribution, if it had 
been generouſly made good, had not amounted to any conſi- 
derable Sum upon ſo important an occaſion. But the Empe- 
rour himſelf paid nothing, nor many other of the Princes, 
amongſt whom were the Elector Palatine, and the Landgrave 
of Heſſe Caſſel, who had both recciv'd great obligations from 
King James, and the laſt King his Son: So that the whole that 
was ever paid to the King, did not amount to ten thouſand 
pounds ſterling; a great part whercof was ſpent in the Nego- 
tiation of the Earl, and in the many Journeys he made to the 
Princes, being extremely poſſeſſed with the Spirit of being the 
King's General, which he thought he ſhould nor be, except 
he made Levies of Men; for which he was very ſollicitous to 
make Contracts with old German Officers when there was nei- 
ther Port in view, where he might Embark them, nor a poſ- 
ſibility of procuring Ships to Tranſport them, though Crom- 
well had not been boſlefſed of ahy Naval power to have re- 


ſiſted them; ſo blind Men are, whole Pathons are fo ſtrong, 


and their Judgment ſo weak, that they can look but upon one 
thing at once. 

Taar part of the Money that was paid to his Majeſty's 
uſe, was managed with very good Husbandry, and was a ſea- 
ſonable ſupport to his _ order'd Family, which with his 
own Expences for his Table, and his Stable, and the Board- 
Wages, with which all his Servants from the higheſt to the 
loweſt were well ſatisfied, according to the eſtabliſhment af- 


ter he left France, amounted not to above fix hundred Piſtoles, Fe 
a Month; which expence was not exceeded in many years, 
even until his coming into Holland in order to his Return into f Fa- 
Eneland. This method in the managery gave the King great 


caſe; contented, and kept the Family in better order and hu- 
mour than could reaſonably have been expected; and vas the 
more ſatisfactorv, by the no- care, and order, that had been 


IJ oblerred 


Drier m 
Germany. 


15. 


month 
pence 
he Ning 


obſery'd during all the reſidence the King had made in France. 

Tus King ſtay'd not ſo long at the Sau as he meant to 

have done, the ſmall Pox breaking out there; and one of the 

young Ladies who attended upon the Princeſs Royal, being 

ſeized upon by it, died: ſo that his Majeſty, and his Siſter, 

The King upon very ſuddain thoughts, remov'd from the Sau to Aken, 
Aken Js or Aquiſgrane, an Imperial, and free Town, govern'd by their 
toe Spa own Magiſtrates; where the King of the Romans ought to 
receive his firſt Iron Crown, which is kept there. This place 

is famous for its hot Baths, whither many come after they 

have drank the cold Waters of the Sau, and was a part of for 

the preſcription which the Phyſicians had made to the Prin- ſer 

ceſs, after ſhe ſhould have finiſh'd her Waters in the other 1 

Place. Upon that pretence, and for the uſe of thoſe Baths, 

the Courts remov d now thither; but in truth with a defign 

that the King might make his Reſidence there, the Town be- 

ing large, and the Country about it pleaſant, and within five 

hours (for the Journies in thoſe Countries arc meaſured by 

hours) of Maeſtricht, the moſt pleaſant Seat within the Do- 
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minions of the United Provinces. The Magiſtratcs received cel 
the King ſo Civilly, that his Majeſty, who knew no other ſor 
Place where he was ſure to be admitted, reſolv d to ſtay there; * 
and in order thereunto, contracted for a convenient Houle, e 


which belonged to one who was called a Baron; whither he Lo 

re ſolv d to remove, aſſoon as his Siſter, who had taken the two tha 

great Inns of the Town for Her's, and the King's Accommo- wh 

dation, ſhould return into Holland. | M. 

He x the good old Secretary Nicholas, who had remain'd I fee 

in Holland from the time that, upon the Treaty of Breda, © bei 

the King had Tranſported himſelf into Scotland, preſented tig 

%rets7 himſelf to his Majeſty; who receiv'd him very graciouſly, I it 
ne: biber as 2 Perſon of great Merit and Integrity from the beginning to 
of the Troubles, and always entirely truſted by the King his 

— Father. And now to him the King gave his Signet; which to 

we Set. for three years had been kept by the Chancellor of the Ex- cot 

chequer, out of Friendſhip that it might be reſtored to him. b 

And he had therefore rufuſed in France to be admitted into 1 

the Secretary's Office, which he executed, becauſe he knew b 

that they who adviſed it, did it rather that Nicholas might not u 

have it, than out of any kindneſs to himſelf. He held bimfelf it 

obliged by the Friendſhip that had ever been between them, 12 

to preſerve it for him; and, aſſoon as he came to Alen, de- I fa 

fired the King to declare him to be his Secretary; which was te 


done; by which he had a faſt Friend added to the Council, 1 


The act and of general reputation. 9 
me Ring us the King remain d at Aken, be receiv'd many Ex- 1 E 


out of Eng- preſſes out of England, which inform'd him of the nenew d 
bod. courage 
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5 courage of his Friends there: that the Faction and Animoſity, 
o || | which every day appear d between the Officers of the Army, 
e and in Cromwell's Council, upon particular Intereſt, raiſed a 
8 | general opinion and hope, that there would be an abſolute 
, rupture between them, when either Party would be glad to 
6 make a conjunction with the King's. In order thereunto, there 
r was an Intelligence enter'd into throughout the Kingdom, 
0 that they might make uſe of ſuch an occaſion; and they ſent 
c now to the King to be directed by him, how they ſhould be- 
y have themſelves 2 ſuch and ſuch contingencies; and ſend 
f 


for more Commiſhons of the ſame kind as had been formerly 
1 ſent to them. The King renew'd his Commands to them, 
e * Not to flatter themſelves with vain imaginations ; nor to gie the 
J give too eaſy credit to appearances of Factions and Divi- fe v. 
n „ſions; which would always be counterfeited, that they % Friends. 
e * might the more eaſily diſcover the Agitations, and Trani 
e te actions of thoſe upon whom they look d as inveterate aud | 
y ce irreconcilable Enemies to the Government. | | 
* N et ws came from Scotland, that Middleton had ſome Suc- De King 


d ceſſes in the High- lands; and the Scoriſh Lords who were Pri- , 


Acceunt 


er ſoners in England, aſſured the King, That there was now ſo from Scnc- | 


e; entire a Union in that Nation for his Service, that they digt. 


e, « wiſh'd his Majeſty himſelf would venture thither: and the 
je Lord Balcarris, who was with the King, and entruſted by 
0 that People, uſed much Inſtance with him to that purpole ; 
9 which, how unreaſonable ſoever the Advice ſeem d to be, 

Men knew not how to contradict by propoſing any thing that 
d ſeem'd more reaſonable; and fo underwent the reproach of 
4, being lazy and unactive, and unwilling to ſubmit to any fa- 
d I} tigue, or to expoſe themſelves to any danger; without which, 
y, it was thought, his Majeſty could not expect to be reſtored 
ig |} to any part of his Soveraignty, 


is Tus Chancellor of the Exchequer one day repreſenting The Gance!- 
ch to the King the ſadneſs of his condition, and the general diſ- 4 
x- courſes of Men, and, © That it was his Majelty's misfortune to diſcourſe ro = 
n. be thought by many not to be active enough towards his . 

to | <own redemption, and to love his eaſe too much, in reſpect hi going 

-W < both of his Age, and his Fortune, deſired him“ To conſider ji. >” 

ot | © upon this news, and importunity from Scotland, whether 


If in thoſe High-lands there might not be ſuch a ſafe retreat 
n, Land reſidence, that he might reaſonably ſay, that with the 
c- | © affections of that People, which had been always firm both 
as to his Father and Himſelf, he might 22 himſelf in 
il, „ ſafety, though he could not hope to make any advance, or 

recover the lower Part of that Kingdom poſſeſſed by the 
x- Enemy; and if ſo, whether be might not expect the good 
d hand of Providence, by ſome Revolution, more honourably 
ge g | f There, 
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« There, than in ſuch Corners of other Princes Dominions, 
The Kjrg's as he might be forced to put himſelf into. His Majeſty diſ- 
7 courſcd very calmly of that Country, part whereof he had 

ſeen; of the miſerable poverty of the People, of their courſe 

of Life; and how © Impoſſible it was for him to live there with 

* {ecurity or with health; that, if ſickneſs did not deſtroy him, 

* which he had reaſon to expect from the ill Accommodation 

© he muſt be there contented with, he ſhould in a ſhort time 

be betray'd and given up. And in this Debate, he told him 
that melancholick Concluſion, which David Leſley made at 

Warrington Bridge, which is mention'd before, when he told 

the King, That thoſe Men would never fight; which his 

Majeſty had never, he faid, told to any body before. How- 

ever, he ſaid, If his Friends would adviſe him to that Ex- 

*pedition, he would tranſport himſelf into the High-lands; 

„though he knew what would come of it, and that they 

* would be ſorry for it: which ſtopp'd the Chancellor from 

ever ſaying more to that purpoſe. And it was not long after 

that news came of Middleton's having been like to be given 

up to the Enemy by the treachery of that People, and of the 
defeat his Troops had receiv'd, and that he ſhould be at laſt 
forced to quit that miſerable Country ; which, however, he 
reſoly'd to endure, as long as ſhould & poſſible. 

T n x Seaſon of the year now begun to approach that would 
oblige the Princeſs Royal to return to the Hague, leſt the 
jealous States, from her long abſence, might be induced to 
contrive ſome Act prejudicial to her, and her Son; which ſhe 
was the more liable to, from the unkind Differences between 
Her and the Princeſs Dowager, Mother of the deceaſed Prince 
of Orange, a Lady of great cunning and dexterity to promote 
her own Intereſt. The air of Aken, and the ill ſmell of the 
Barhs, made that place leſs agreeable to the King than at firſt 
he believ'd it to be; and he wiſh'd to find a better Town to 
reſide in, which he might be put to endure long. The City 
of Cologne was diſtant from Aken two ſhort days Journey, and 
had the fame of an excellent Situation. But the People were 
reported to be of a proud and mutinous Nature, always in 
Rebellion againſt their Biſhop and Prince, and of fo much 
Bigottry in Religion, that they had expelled all Proteſtants out 
of their City, and would ſuffer no exerciſe of Religion, but 
of the Roman Catholick. So that there ſeem'd little hope 
that they would permit the King to reſide there; the rather, 
becauſe it was the Staple for the Wines of that Country, and 
maintain'd a good intelligence and trade with England. If the 
King ſhould {end thither to provide a Houſe, and declare a 
purpole to ſtay there, and they ſhould refuſe to receive him, 
it might be of very ill conſequence, and fright any. other 

2 places, V 
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places, and Aten it ſelf, from permitting him to return thi- 
ther; and therefore that Adventure was to be avoided. At 
laſt it was concluded, that the Princeſs Royal ſhould make 
Cologne her way into Holland; which was reaſonable enough, 
by the convenience of the River for the commodious Tranſ- 
portation of her Goods, and Family : and the King accom- 
panying lier ſo far, might make a judgment, upon his obſer- 
vation, whether it would be beſt for him to ſtay there, or to 
to Alen; where he would leave his Family, as the place 
where he had taken a Houle, and to which he meant in few 
ays to return, With this Reſolution they left Alen, about 
e middle of September; and Lodging one Night at Fuliers, 
-a lircle dirty Town upon a flat, not worthy to have made a 
* Quarrel between ſo many of the Princes of Europe, nor of the 
; ame it got by the Siege, they came the next day to Cologne; 1» Septem- 
y here they were receiv'd with all the Reſpect, Pomp, and dle SE 


„ 


n Magnificence, that could be ex or the City could per- come 1» Co- 
er Form. The Houſe which the Harbingers of the Princeſs had Bde. 
en aken for her Reception, ſerv d likewiſe to accommodate the 


Ling; and the Magiſtrates mid their Reſpects to both 
ith all poſſible demonſtration of civility. : 
CoroGgns is a City moſt pleaſantly Situated upon the 

danks of the Rhine; of a large extent, and fair and ſubſtan- 

ial Buildings; and encompaſſed with a broad and excellent 

Nam pert, upon which are fair Walks of great Elms, where 
vo Coaches may go on breaſt, and, for the beauty of it, is not 

nferior to the Walls of Antwerp, but rather ſuperior, becauſe 

This goes round the Town. The Government is under the 
nate and Conſuls; of whom there was one then Conſul, 

ho ſaid, He was deſcended from Father to Son of a Patri- 
cian Roman Family, that had continued from the time the 

Colony was firſt ted there. It had never been other- 
iſe ſubje& to the Biſhops, than in ſome points which refer 

> their Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction ; which They ſometimes 

ndeavouring to enlarge, the Magiltrates always oppoſe: and 
that gives the ſubject of the diſcourſe of Jealoufics, and Con- 
teſts, between their Prince and Them; which are neither ſo 
requent, nor of that moment, as they are repqrted to be. The 
lector never reſides there, but keeps his Court at his Caſtle 

f Bonne, near four Miles from thence. And that Elector, 

ho was of the Houſe of Bavaria, and a mclancholick and 

iſh - Aur not then been in the City in very many 
edi The 


amber of Churches and Religious Houſes is in- 
redible; inſomuch as it was then averr'd, © That the Rili- 
* vious Perſons and Church-men made up a full moity of the 
Inhabitants of the Town ; and Their Intereſt and Authority 
far prevailed, that, fome few years before the King came 

Vol. III. Part 2. Nn thither, 
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thither, they expelled all thoſe of the Proteſtant Religion, 
contrary to the Advice of the wiſeſt of the Magiſtrates ; who 
confeſſed © That the Trade of the Town was much decayed 
© thereby, and the Poverty thereof much increaſed. And it 
is very poſſible, that the vaſt Number, and unskilful Zeal of 


there, 2 _ by the French to have ſurpr 
lying many days in wait there, to have 
vice; which was very hardly prevented. The People are ſo 
much more civil than they were r to be, that 
ſeem to be the moſt converſible, and to underſtand the Laws 
of Society and Converſation better than any other P of 
Germany. To the King they were ſo devoted, that when they 
underſtood he was not fo fixed to the reſolution of reſiding 


hand ſomly made tender to him of any accommodation that 


could pay him ; which his Majeſty moſt willingly acc , 
and viving Order for the — of the rent of the ouſe 


be had taken at Aken, which he had not at all uſed, and other 


disburſments, which the Maſter of the Houſe had made to 
make it the more convenient = — wb = likewiſe 
ſending gracious Letters to the Magiſtrates of that Town, 
for the city they had expreſſed towards him, he ſent for 
that part of his _—_ which remain'd there, to attend him 
at Cologne ; where he he would ſpend thar Winter. 
As$00 n as the King came to Cologne,he ſent to the Neigh- 
bour Princes, by proper meſſages and infinuations, for that 
Money, which by the grant of the Diet, that is, by their own 
they were obliged to pay to his Majeſty; which 
though ir amounted to no great Sum, yet it was 
veniency to his Su The Duke of 
Court was at 
and by which the Princ 
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gene 
, and with inſinuation 
receive honour of Entertain 


That he 


However any folemn Invitatign, without 
which they could not make the Viſit, till fome Ceremonies 
were firſt adjuſted; upon which that Nation is more punctua 
and obſtinate, than any other e in Europe. He who gave 
the Intimation, and came only a complyment to congra 
tulate his Majeſty's and her Royal Highnels's Arrival in thoſe 


part 
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was well inſtructed in the particulars; of which thete 
were only two of Moment, and the reſt were Forchalities from 
which they might recede, if thoſe two were conſented to. 
The one was, That the King at their firſt meeting, ſhould at 
© leaſt once treat the Duke with Alteſſe; the other, That the 
*Duke might ſalute the Princeſs Royal; and without con- 
ſenting to theſe two, there could be no meeting between them. 
Both the King and his Siſter were naturally enough inclined 
to new fights and feſtivities ; and the King thought it of mo- 
ment to him to receive the reſpect and civility of any of the 
German Princes: and among Them, there were few more 
conſiderable in their Dominions, and none in their Perſons, 
than the Duke of Newburgh; who reckon'd himſelf upon the 
ſame Level with the Electors. And the King was inform'd, 
« That the Emperour himſelf always treated him with Alteſſe; 
and therefore his Majeſty made no Scruple of giving him the 
ſame. The matter of ſaluting the Princeſs Royal was of a 
new and delicate nature; that dignity had been ſo punctually 
preſerv'd, from the time of her coming into Holland, that the 
old Prince of Orange, Father of her Husband, would never 
pretend to it: yet that Ceremony depending only upon the 
cuſtom of Countries, and the Duke of Newburgh 1 a So- 
veraign Prince, inferior to none in Germany, and his Embaſ- 
ſadour always covering before the Emperour, the King thought 
fit, and her Royal Highneſs conſented, that the Duke ſhould 
ſalute her. And fo all matters being adjuſted without any 
Noiſe, the King, about the middle of October, accompanied 
his Siſter by Water to Duſſeldorp; where they arriv'd between 
three and four of the in the Afternoon; and found 
the Duke and his Ducheſs waiting for them on the fide of the 
Water; where after having perform'd their mutual Civilities 


and Compliments, the King, and the Princeſs Royal, and the 
Duke the Dycheſs of Newburgh, went into the Duke's 
Coach, and the ny into the Coaches which were pro- 


vided for them, and alighted at the Caſtle, that was very near ; 
where his Majeſty was conducted into his Quarter, and the 
Princeſs into Her's, the Duke and the Ducheſs immediately 
retiring into their ogn Quarters; where new dreſſed 
themſelves, and viſited not the King again till above half an 
hour before Supper, and after the King and Princeſs had per- 
form'd their Devotion. 3 
Tus Caſtle is a very princely Houſe, having been the Seat 
of che Duke of Cleve; which Duchy, together with that of 
ow, having lately fallen to Heirs Females ( whereof the 
of the Electot of Brandenburgh, and e of New- 
burgh, were two, when all the Prerenders ſeiſing upon that 
which lay moſt convenient to them, this of Dufſeidorp, by 
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agreement, afterwards remain'd ſtill to Newburgh; whoſe Fa- 
ther being of the Reform'd Religion in the late contention, 
found the Houſe of Hrandenburgh too ſtrong for him, by ha- 
ving the Prince of Orange and the States his faſt Friends ; and 
thereupon, that he might have a ſtrong ſupport from the Em- 

perour and King of Spain, became Roman Catholick, and 
thereby had the Aſſiſtance he expected. Ar the ſame time he 
t his Son, who was then very young, to be bred under the 
eſuits ; by which Education, the preſent Duke was with more 
than ordinary Bigottry zealous in the Roman Religion. 
HE was a Man of very fine parts of knowledge, and in his 
manners and behaviour much the beſt bred of any German. He 
had the flowing civiljty, and language of the French, enough 
reſtrain'd, and controled by the German gravity and forma- 
lity; ſo that, altogether, he ſeem d a very accompliſh'd Prince. 
and became himſelf very well, having a Perſon, and 
graceful Motion. He was at that time above thirty, and had 
been married to the Siſter of the former, and the then King 
of Poland; who leaving only a Daughter, he was now newly 
married to the Daughter of the Landgrave of Heſſe Darmſtadr, 
who upon her marriage became Roman Catholick. She had 
no eminent features of beauty, nor the French Language and 
Vivacity, to contribute to the Entertainment ; ſo that ſhe was 
rather a Spectator of the feſtivity, than a of it. The 
entertainment was very Oe and ificent in all pre- 
rations, as well for ables which were preparcd for the 
Lands and the Ladies, as That where his Mo and his Si- 
ſter and the Duke and the Ducheſs only fate: the meals, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of Germany, very long, with ſeveral 
ſorts of Muſick, both of Inſtruments and Voices; which it 
not excellent, was new, and differ'd much from what his Ma- 
jeſty was accuſtom d to hear. There was Wine in abundance, 
t no Man ed ro drink, if he called not for it; and the 
Duke himſelf an Enemy to all exceſſes. | 
AFTER two days ſpent in this manner, in which time the 
King made a great Friendſhip with the Duke, which alway: 
continued, they parted ; and there being near the River, di- 
ſtant another ſhort day's Journey, a handſome Town 
in, of good receipt, called Santen, belonging to that part of the 
Duchy of Cleve, which was aſſigu d to the EleQor of Branden- 
„ burgh, the King reſolv'd to accompany his Siſter thither ; 
of Cleve: Where having ſpent that Night, the next Morning her Royal 
where „ Highneſs after an unwilling Farewel, 2 her Jour- 
Foy King ney to Holland, and his Majeſty return d by Horle to Cologne ; 
e here the ſame Houſe was prepared for him in which He and 
Cologne- his Siſter had inhabited, whilſt ſhe,ſtaid there. And by this 
time the end of October was come; which, in thoſe parts, is 
| : ' ” more 
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hag more than the entrance into Winter. The Magiſtrates of the 
IN, City renew'd their civilites, and profeſſions of reſpe& to the 
_ King; which they always made good; nor could his Maje- 
nd ſty have choſen a more convenient retreat in any place; and 
- He, being well refreſh'd with the divertiſements he had en- 
nd joy d, betook himſelf with great chearfulneſs to compoſe his ti: =» f 
be mind to his fortune; and, with a marvellous contentedneſs, % ne 
he preſcribed ſo many hours in the day to his retirement in his 
ae Cloſet; which he employ'd in reading, and ſtudying, both the 
k Italian and French Languages; and, at other times, walked 
his much upon the Walls of the Town, (for, as is ſaid before, he 
He had no Coach, nor would ſuffer his Siſter to leave him one) 
gh and ſometimes rid into the Fields; and, in the whole, ſpent 
— his time very well. ; 
* Tus Nuntio of the Pope reſided in that City, and per- 
nd form'd all reſpects to his Majeſty : He was a proper and grave 
1d Man, an Italian Biſhop, who never made the leaſt ſcruple at 
ng his Majeſty's enjoying the liberty of his Chappel, and the exer- 
vly ciſe of his Religion, though ir was very publick; fo that in 
dr, BW ctuth his Majeſty was not without any reſpe& that could be 
12d ſnew d to him in thoſe parts fave that the Ele&or never came 
nd to ſee him, though he lig'd within little more than an hour; 
was which he excuſed by ſome indiſpoſition of health, and un- 
he willingneſs to enter into that City; though it proceeded as 
— much from the ſullenneſs, and moroſeneſs of his Nature, un- 
the apt for any converſation, and averſe from all civilities ; which 
Si- made him for a long time to defer the payment of his ſmall 
me Quota, which had been granted to the King by the Diet, and 
ral was at laſt extorted from him by an importunĩty unfit to have 
h it been preſſed — Prince, or Gentleman. This 
Ma- EleQor's defect of urbanity was the more excuſable, or the 
ce, leſs to be complain d of, fince the Elector Palatine, ſo nearly 
the BW allied to the Crown, and ſo much obliged by it, did not think 
fir to take any notice of the King's being ſo near him, or to 
the ſend a Meſſenger to ſalute him. 
4. Wir uI n a ſhort time after his Majeſty's return to Cologne, An eee 
11 he receiv'd news that exceedingly afflicted him, and the more, 2 f. 
* that he knew not what remedy to apply to the miſchicf which ris opervere 
the be faw was likely to befall him upon it. From Paris, his Ma- !** Pate of 
len- zeſty heard, that the Queen had put away the Tutor he had , xdigien. 
aat- lefr to attend his Brother the Duke of Glocefter ; who re- 
yal main'd at Paris, upon her Majeſty's deſire, that he might 
_ learn his Exerciſes. The Queen had conferr'd with him upon 
zue: the deſperateneſs of his condition, in reſpect of the King his 
and « Brother's fortune, and the little hope that appear d that his 
this « Majeſty could ever be reſtored, at leaſt if he did not him- 
** © ſelf become Roman Catholick ; whereby the Pope, and 
gore | Nn 3 Other 
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te ther Princes of that Religion, might be united in his qua- 
«rel; which they would never undertake upon any other ob- 
< ligation: that it was therefore fir that the Duke, who had 
* nothing to ſupport him, nor could expect any thing from the 
King, would be inſtructed in the Roman Catholick Reli- 
gion; that ſo, becoming a good Catholick, he might be ca- 
< pable of thoſe advantages which her Majeſty ſhould be able 
* ro procure for him : That the Queen of France would here- 
te upon confer Abbies, and Benefices upon him, to ſuch a va- 
clue, as would maintain him in that ſplendour as was ſuitable 
*to his Birth: that, in a little time, the Pope would make 
* him a Cardinal; by which he might begable to do the King 
* his Brother much ſervice, and contribute to his Recovery ; 
* whereas, without this, he muſt be expoſed to great neceſh- 
ty, and miſery, for that ſhe was not able any r to give 
* him maintenance. She found the Duke more reſolute than 
ſhe expected from his Age; he was ſo well inſtructed in his 
Religion, that he diſputed againſt the change: urged the pre- 
cepts he had . from the K ing his Father, and his dying 
in the Faith he had preſcribed to him; put her Majeſty in 
mind of the promiſe ſhe had made to the King his Brother 
at parting ; and acknowledged © That he had obliged himſelf 
to his Majeſty, that he would never change his Religion; 
*2nd therefore beſought her Majeſty, that ſhe would nor far- 
ether preſs him, at leaſt till he ſhould inform the King of it. 
The Queen well enough knew the King's mind, and thought 
it more excuſable to proceed in that Affair without imparting 
it to him; and therefore took upon her the Authority of a 
Mother, and remov'd his Tutor from him; and committed 
the Duke to the care of Abbot Monntague her Almoner; w 
having the pleaſant Abby of Pontoiſe, entertain'd his Highn 
there, ſequeſter'd from all reſort of ſuch Perſons as might 
confirm him in his averſeneſs from being converted, 

Ass oo as the King receiv'd this Advertiſement, which 
both the Duke and his Tutor made haſte to tranſmit to him, 
he was exceedingly perplexed. On the one hand, his Majeſty 
knew the reproaches which would be caſt upon him by his 
Enemies, who took all the pains they could to perſwade the 
World, that he himſelf had changed his Religion ; and though 
bis exerciſe of it was ſo publick, wherever he was, that Strangers 

reſorted to it, and fo could bear witneſs of it, yet their impu- 
dence was ſuch in their poſitive averment, that they 4 4 
ded many in England, and eſpecially thoſe of the Reform'd 
Religion abroad, that his Majeſty was in truth a Papiſt: and 
his leaving his Brother behind him in Fance, where it was 
evident the Queen would endeavour to pervert him, would 
be an Argument, that he did not deſire to prevent it: on the 
| | other 
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other ſide, he knew well the little credit he had in France, 
and how far they would be from affiſting him, in a conteſt of 
ſuch a nature with his Mother. However, that the world might 
ſee plainly that he did all that was in his power, he ſent the 
Marquis of Ormond with all poſſible Expedition into Fance; Tie King 


who, he very well knew, would ſteadily execute his Com- ie J 


mands. He writ a Letter of complaint to the Queen, of her orm þ 
having proceeded in that manner in a matter of Io near im- 1 


for um. 


portance to him, and conjur'd her. To diſcontinue the pro- 
it ſecution of it; and to ſuffer his Brother the Duke of Glo- 
© cefter to repair with the Marquis of Ormond to his preſence. 
He commanded the Duke © Not to conſent to any Propoſi- 
* tions which ſhould be made to him for the change of his 
*Religion; and that he ſhould follow the advice of the Mar- 
te quis of Ormond, and accompany him to Cologne, And he 
directed the Marquis of Ormond © To let M Mountague, and 
te whoſoever of the Engliſh ſhould joyn with him, know, that 
te they ſhould expect ſuch a reſentment from his Majeſty, if 4 
*rHey did not comply with his Commands, as ſhould be ſuita- 1 
*ble to his honour, and to the affront they put upon him. 5 
Tus Marquis behaved himſelf with ſo much wiſdom and 
reſolution, that though the Queen was cnough offended with 
him, and with the ation the King made with her, and 
ſs and reſolution to the Coun- 
ſel he receiv'd from the Marquis and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, yet ſhe thought not fit to extend her power in de- 
taining the Dake, both againſt the King's and his own Will; 
and the Duke, upon the receipt of the King's Letter, declar'd 
That he Er his Majeſty; and the Abbot found, that 
he muſt enter into an abſolute defiance with the King, if he 
perſiſted in adviſing the Queen not to comply with his Ma- 
jeſty's directions: ſo that, after two or three days delibera- 
tion, the Queen expreſſing very much diſpleaſure at the King's 
proceeding, and that ſhe ſhould wholly be deveſted of the 
wer and authority of a Mother, told the N That 
the Duke might diſpoſe of himſelf as he pleaſed; and that 
* ſhe would not corcern her ſelf farther, nor ſee him any more. | 
And thereupon the Duke put himſelf into the hands of the 
uis; who immediately remov d him from Pontoiſe to the 
Houſe of the Lord Hatton, an Engliſh Lord, who liv'd then 
in Paris; where he remain'd for ſome days, until the gets | 
could borrow Money (which was no caſy matter) to defray - 
the Journey to the King. And then they quickly left Pari; The Margui 
and ſhortly after came to the King; who was extreamly ſatiſ- Pai ,,* 
fied with the Marquis's Negotiation and ſucceſs; and kept cologne. 
his Brother always with him, till the time that he return d 
into England, the Queen remaining as much unſatisfied. 
Nn4 INNO“ 
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INNOCENT the tenth was now dead; who had out-liv'd 

the Underſtanding and Judgment he had been formerly Ma- 

ſter of, and loſt all the Reputation he had formerly gotten ; 

and, as Fehoram, departed without being deſired, He had fo- 
mented the Rebellion in England by cheriſhing that in Ire- 

land; whither he had ſent a light-headed Nuntio, who did 

much miſchief to his Majeſty's Seryjce, as hath been touch d 

The Dulg of before. The World was in great eecation who ſhould ſuc- 
{nds 1, ceed Him, when, one day, the Duke of Newburgh ſent a Gen- 
King word tleman to the King to bring him the news that Cardinal Chigi 
Case was choſen Pope; Of which, the Duke ſaid, © His Majeſty 
choſen Pope; © had great cauſe to be glad; which the King underſtood nor. 
"fc a But, the next day, the Duke himſelf came to the King, and 
vis Majeſly told him,“ That he came to Congratulate with his Majeſty for 
ines the Election of the new Pope, who call'd himſelf Alexander 
«ppli-arion b the ſeventh; and who, he faid, he was confident, would do 
2 him great Service; and thereupon related a diſcourſe that 
and offi. had paſſed betweem Him and the new Pope, when he was 
«ne. Nuntio at Cologne, ſome years before: When they two con- 
ferring together (© As, he ſaid, © There was great confidence, 

* and Friendſhip between them) of the Rebellion in England, 

and of the execrable Murder of the late King, the Nuntio 

- broke out into great Paſſion, even with Tears, and faid, It 

* was a monſtrous thing that the two Crowns ſhould weary 

“and ſpend each others Strength, and Spirits, in ſo unjuſt and 
*groundleſs a War, when they had ſo noble an occaſion to 

© unite their Power to Revenge that impious Murder, in 

* which the Honour, and the Lives of all Kings, were con- 
*cern'd; and, he ſaid, the Pope was concern'd never to let 

* either of them to be quiet, till he had reconciled them, and 

© obliged all Chriſtian King's and States, without conſidera- 

© tion of any difference in Religion, to joyn together for the 
*Reſtoration of the King; which would be the greateſt Ho- 

pour the Pope could obtain in this World. All which, he 

_ faid, © The Nuntio ſpoke with ſo much warmth and concern- 
ment, that he could not doubt, but that now God had 

* raiſed him to that Chair, he hoped, for that end, he would 

* remember his former opinion, and execute it himſelf; be- 

*ing, he ſaid, A Man of the moſt publick heart, and the 
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* molt ſuperior to all private deſigns, that the World had: the 


Duke taking great delight to remember many of his diſcourſes, 
and deſcribing him to be ſuch a Man, as he was generally be- 
ev'd to be for the firſt two years of his Reign, till he mani- 
felted his Affections with more Ingenuity. The Duke de- 
fired his Majeſty to conſider, © Whether there might not be 
*{omewhat 6 might reaſonably wiſh from the Pope; and if 
it were not {1t to be propoſed as from his Majeſty, he * 
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te be willing to promote it in his own Name, having, he 
cc thought, ſome Intereſt in his Holineſs. And, he ſaid, He 
te was reſolv d to ſend a Perſon purpoſely to Rome with his 
« Congratulation, and to render his Obedience to the Pope; 
and that he would inſtruct that Perſon in whatſoever his 
e Majeſty ſhould wiſh: and though he could not hope, that 
*any greater matter would be done towards his Majeſty's 
«Reſtoration, till the Peace ſhould be effected between the 
e two Crowns (which he knew the Pope would labour in till 
* he had brought it to paſs) yet he could not doubt but that, 
* oat of the generoſity of his Holineſs, his Majeſty would re- 
*ceive ſome ſupply towards his better Support; which, for 
« the preſent, was all that could be expected: that the Perſon 
« whom he intended to ſend was a Jeſuit, who was at that 
«preſent in Newburgh; but he had, or would ſend for him: 
te that though he was a Religious Man, yet he was a Perſon 
© of that Experience, Temper, and Wiſdom, that he had en- 
te truſted him in Affairs not only of the greatcſt Secrecy, but 
ein Negotiations of the greateſt Importance; in which he 
* had always behaved himſelf with fingular Prudence and 
te judgment; and he aſſured his Majeſty “ He was equal to 
*any Truſt; and if, upon what he had ſaid and offer d, his 
* Majeſty thought he might be of uſe to him in his Journey, 
* he would ſend him to Cologne, aſſoon as he came, that he 
might attend = his Majeſty, and receive any Commands 
* he would vouchſafe to lay upon him. . 

THrovGn the King had in truth very little yy that the 
new Pope would be more magnanimous than the old, and did 
believe that the Maxim, with which Innocent had anſwer d 
thoſe who would have diſpoſed him to ſupply the King with 
ſome Money, That he could not, with a good Conſcience, 
apply the Patrimony of the Church to the aſſiſtance and ſup- 
port of Hereticks, would be as current Divinity with Alexan- 
der, and all his Succeſſors, yet he could not but be abun- 
dantly ſatisfied with the kindneſs of the Duke of Newburgh, 
and could not conclude how far his Interpoſition might pre- 
vail upon a Temper and Conſtitution fo refin d, and without 
thoſe Dregs which others had uſed ro carry about them to 
that Promotion: therefore, after thoſe acknowledgments 
which were due for the Overtures, his Majeſty told him. 
That he would entirely commit itto his Wiſdom, to do thoſe 
Offices with the new Pope as he thought fit, ſince he could 
v expect nothing but upon that Account; and that he would 
do any thing on His part which was fit for him to do, and 
*which ſhould be thought of moment to facilitate the other 
* Prerences. Whereupon the Duke told him, That the bloody ꝰ 
"Laws in England againſt the Roman Catholick Religiun 
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e poſe to do it: therefore, That muſt be left to time; and ir 


oin the deepeſt myſteries of State and Policy, inſomuchas there is 


came to him, he ſent him to the King to be inſtructed and 


in a Man is held to be a good Courtier, or to have a deſire to be 


tion is ſo different from, and ſo much undervalued by the 
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te made a very great noiſe in the World; and that his Majeſty 
* was generally underſtood to be a Prince of a tender and Mer- 
ce ciful Nature, which would not take delight in the execu- 
e ting ſo much Cruelty ; and therefore he conceiv'd it might 
*be very agreeable to his Inclination todeclare, and promile, 
e that when it ſhould pleaſe God to Reſtore his Majeſty to 
te his Government, he would never ſuffer thoſe Laws to be 
*executed, but would cauſe them to be repealed ; which ge- 
**nerous and pious Reſolution made known to the Pope, 
* would work very much upon him, and diſpoſe him to make 
**an anſwerable return to his Majeſty. The King anſwer d, 
That his Highneſs might very ſafely undertake on his be- 
ce half, that if it ſhould be in his Power, it ſhould never be in 
* his Will, ro execute thoſe ſevere Laws: but that it was not 
te in his Power abſolutely to repeal them; and it would be 
© leſs in his Power to do it, if he declar'd that he had a pur- 


* might reaſonably be preſum'd, that he would not be back- 
*ward to do all of that kind which he ſhould find himſelf 
* able to do; and the Declaration which he then made, his 
* Majeſty faid, that he would be ready to make to the Perſon 
* the Duke meant to ſend, if he came to him: which was ac- 
*knowledged to be as much as could be defired. 

GERMANY is the part of the World, where the Jeſuits 
are look'd upon to have the Aſcendent over all other Men 


nota Prince's Court of the Roman Catholick Religion, where- 


thought a Wiſe Man, who hath not a Jeſuit to his Confeſſor; 
which may be one of the reaſons, that the Policy of that Na- 


other Politick Parts of the World. And therefore tis the 
leſs ro be wonder'd at that this Duke, who had himſelf ex- 
traordinary Qualifications, retain'd that reverence for thoſe 
who had taught him when he was young, that he believ'd 
Them to grow, and to be improv'd as faſt as He, and ſo to 
be ſtill abler to inform him. Without doubt, he did believe 
his Jeſuit to be a very Wiſe Man; and, it may be, knew, that 
He would think ſo to whom he were ſent : and aſſoon as he 


inform'd of his Majeſty's pleaſure. The Man had a very good 
aſpect, and leſs vanity and preſumption than that Society uſe 
to have, and ſeem d deſirous to merit from the King by do- 
ing him Service; but had not the ſame confidence he d 
do it, as his Maſter had. And when he return'd from Rome, 
he brought nothing with him from the Pope but general good 
wiſtcs for the King's Reſtoration, and ſharp —— _ 

ard ina 
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Cardinal Mazarin for being deaf to all Overtures of Peace; 

and that till then, all Attempts to ſerve his Majeſty would be 

rain and ineffectual; and concerning any Supply of Monèy, he 
told the Duke, that the Pope had uſed the ſame Adage that his 
Predeceffor had done; and ſo that Intrigue was determin'd. 

Tus reſt and quiet that the King propoſed to himſelf in 4. inſure 
this neceſſitated retreat, was diſturb'd by the impatience and 47 
activity of his Friends in England; who notwithſtanding all Kugland 
his Majeſty's Commands, and Injunctions, not to enter upon 22 + 
any ſuddain and raſh Inſurrections, which could only contri- Po. 
bute to their own ruin, without the leaſt benefit or advantage 
to His Service, were ſo prick'd and ſtung by the inſolence of 
their Enemies, and the uneaſineſs of their own Condition and 
Fortune, that they could not reſt. They ſent Expreſlcy every 
day to Cologne for more Commiſſions and Inſtructions, and 
made an Erroneous Judgment of their own ſtrength and 
power, by concluding that all who hated the preſent Go- 
yernment, would concur with them to overthrow it, at leaſt 
would act no part in the defence of ir. They aſſured the 
King, That they had made ſufficient proviſion of Arms and 
* Ammunition, and had fo many Perſons engaged to appear 
* upon any day that ſhould be affign'd, that they only defir'd 
* his Majeſty would appoint that day; and that they were ſo 
*unired, that even the diſcovery before the day, and the clap- 

* ping up many Perſons in Priſon, which they expected, ſhould 

*not break tha deſign. The King doubted they would be 
deceiv'd; and that, though the Perſons who ſent thoſe Ex- 

prefles, were very honeſt Men, and had ſerv d well in the War, 

and were ready to engage again, yet they were not equal to 

lo great a Work. However, it was not fit to diſcountenance 

or diſhearten them; for as many of his Party were too reſt- 

leſs, and too active, ſo there were more of them remiſs and 

lazy, and evenabandon'd to deſpait. The truth is, the unequal 
Temper of thoſe who wiſh'd very well, and the jcalouſy, at 

leaſt the want of confidence in each other, made the King's 

Part exceeding difficult. Very many who held correſpon- 

dence with his Majeſty, and thoſe he aſſign d to that Office, 

would not truſt each other; every body choſe their own knor, 
with whom they would converſc, and would not communi- : | 
cate with any body elſe; for which they had too juſt excules | 
from the diſcoveries which were made every day by want of 
Wit, as much as want of Honeſty ; and ſo Men were caſt into 
Pciſon, and kept there, upon general jealouſies. But this re- 
ſervation, ſince they could not all reſolve to be quiet, prov'd 
very grievous to the King; for he could not convert and re- 
{train thoſe who were too forward, by the counſel of thoſe 
who ſtood in a better light, and could diſcern better what was 
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to be done, becauſe they could not be brought together to 
confer; and they who appear d to be leſs deſperate, were by 
the others reproach'd with being leſs Affectionate, and to 
want Loyalty as much as Courage: ſo they who were undone 
upon one and the ſame Account, were oppreſſed, and torn in 
pieces by one and the ſame Enemy, and could never hope for 
recovery but by one and the ſame remedy, grew to reproach 
and revile one another, and contracted a greater Animoſity 
between themſelves, than againtt their Common Adverſary 
nor could the King reconcile this diſtemper, nor preſerve 
himſelf from being invaded by it. 

Tuovon the Meſſengers who were ſent, were addreſſed 
only to the King himſelf, and to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and were fo carefully conceal'd, that no Notice was 


taken or Advertiſement 3 the many Spies, who were 
a 


ſuborn'd to give Intelligence of any one Expreſs that was ſent 


to Cologne, yet they had commonly ſome Friend or acquaint- 


Propefitions 
ro the K ing 
to this pur- 
Poſe from 
England. 


for they ſtill pretended, and did believe, © That a 


ance in the Court, with whom they conferr'd; and ever re- 


:arn'd worſe ſatisfied with thoſe who made objections againſt 
what they propoled, or ſeem'd ro doubt that they would not 
be able to rm what they ſo confidently promiſed; and it 
was thought a very reaſonable conviction of a Man who liked 
not the moſt extravagant Undertaking, if he was not ready 
to propoſe a better: ſo that his Majeſty thought fit often to 
ſeem to think better of many things promiſed than in truth 
he did. The Meſſengers, which were ſent this Winter to Co- 
logne (who, I ſay ſtill, were honeſt Men, and ſent from thoſe 
who were ſuch) propoſed to the King, as they had formerly 
done, © That when they were in Arms, and had provided 
© a place where his Majeſty might land ſafely, he would then 
* be with them, that there might be no diſpute upon Com- 
* mand: and in the Spring they ſent to him, © That the day 
* was appointed, the eighteenth of April, when the Riſing 
* would be general, and many places ſeiſed upon, and ſome 
* declare for the King, which were in the hands of the Aw 
of the 
* Army would declare againſt Cromwell at leaſt, gh not 
for the King: that Kent was united to a Man; Dover Caſtle 
* would be poſſeſſed, and the whole County in Arms upon 
*that day; and therefore that his Majeſty would vouch- 
ce {afe to be in ſome place, concealed, upon the Sea- Coaſt, 
* which it was very caly for him to be on that day; from 
* whence, upon all being made good that was ating 
te and full Notice given to his Majeſty that it was fo, he might 
then, and not before, tranſport himſelf to that part which 
© he thought to be in the beſt poſture to receive -him, and 
might give ſuch other directions to the reſt as he found ne- 

te ceſſary 
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to fl neceſſary: and even all theſe particulars were communicated 
by in confidence by the Meſſengers to their Friends who were 
to near the King, and who again thought it but reaſonable to 
ne raiſe the Spirits of their —_— letting them know in how 
FR happy a condition the King's Affairs were in England; and 
for MW © That his Friends were in ſo good a poſture throughout the 
ich © Kingdom, that they feared not that any diſcovery might 


firy «be made to Cromwell, being ready to own and juſtify their L 
ry: © Councels with their Swords: ſo that all this quickly became 
rve nore than whiſper'd throughout the Court; and © That the pf 


King was only expected to be nearer England, how diſguiſed 
* ſoever, that he might quickly put himſelf into the head of 
the Army that would be ready to receive him, whereby all 
« emulations about Command might be prevented, or imme- 
« diately taken away; and if his Majeſty ſhould now neglect 
te this opportunity, it might eaſily be concluded, that either 
he was betrayed, or that their Counſels were conducted by 
Men of very ſhallow capacities and underſtanding. 

H ow weakly and improbably ſoever theſe preparations 
were adjuſted, the day was poſitively appointed, and was ſo 
near, at the time when his Majeſty Ll Torkee of ir, that it 
was not poſſible for him to ſend Orders to contradict it: and 
he w, that if any thing ſhould be attempted without 
ſucceſs, it would be imputed to his not being at a diſtance 
near enough to countenance it. On the other hand, it was 
neither difficult, nor hazardous to his _— to remove that 
reproach, and to be in a place from whence he might advance 
if there were cauſe, or retire back to Cologne, if there were 
nothing to do; and all this with ſo little noiſe, that his abſence 
ſhould ſcarce be taken notice of. Hereupon, the Meſſenger 
return'd with the King's 7 of the day, and dire- u. N 
tion, That aſſoon as the day ſhould be paſt, an Expreſs 221 
* ſhould be directed to Flyſbing at the Sign of the City of Roan *ifng. 
0 known Inn in that Town) © ro enquire for an Exgliſb- man 

whoſe name was given him) © who ſhould be able to inform 

* him, whither he ſhould repair to ſpeak with the King. 

Bzrorxs the Meſſenger's departure, or the King's Reſo- 
lution was taken, the Earl of Rocheſter, who was always jea- 
lous that ſome body would be General before him, upon the 
firſt news of the general diſpoſition and reſolution to be in 
Arms, defired the King, That he would permit him to go 
* over in diſguiſe, to the end that getting to London, which 
was very eaſy, he might, upon adviſing with the principal 
*Perſons engaged, of whom there was none who had not 
been commanded by him, or was not inferior to him in 
Command, aſſiſt them in their enterpriſe, and make the beſt 
of that force which they could bring together: _— = 
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* found that they were not in truth N provided to 
© ſuſtain the firſt ſhock, he might, by his Advice, and Au- 
*<thority, compoſe them to expect a better conjuncture, and 
te jn the mean time to give over all inconſiderable Attempts; 
tc and there would be little danger in his withdrawing back 
* again to his Majeſty. | 

The Earl ef WIT this Errand the Earl left Cologne, under pretence of 
Rocheſter purſuing his buſineſs with the German Princes, upon the Do- 
of the King native of the Diet; for which he uſed to make many Jour- 
England a nies; and no body ſuſpected that he was gone upon any other 
order there- deſign. But when he came into Flanders, he was not at all 
wie.  reſerv'd; but in the hours of good Fellowſhip, which was a 
great part of the day and night, communicated his purpoſe to 
any Body he did believe would keep him Company, and run 
the fame hazard with him; and finding S* Foſeph Wagſtaff, 
who had ſerv'd the King in the laſt War very honeſtly, and 
was then watching at the Sea- Coaſt to take the firſt opportu- 
nity to Tranſport himſelf aſſoon as he ſhould hear e the ge- 
neral Inſurrection (which all Letters to all places mention d 
as a matter reſolvd on) Rochefler frankly declared to him 
Sir Joſeph what he was going about: ſo they hired a Bark at Dunkirk; 
wag and without any miſadventure, found themſelves in ſafety to- 
im. gether at London; but many of thoſe who ſhould have been 

in Arms were ſeiſed upon, and ſecured in ſeveral Priſons. 
Tie King Tue Meſſenger being diſpatch'd, the King, at the time 
Selle , appointed, and that he might be ſure to be near at the day, 
Zealand. left Cclogne very early in the Morning, attended only by the 
Marquis of Ormond, and one Groom to look to their Horſes: 
nor was it known to any Body, but to the Chancellor and the 
Secretary Nicholas, whither the King was gone, they making 
ſuch relations to inquiſitive People, as they thought fir. The 
day before the King went, S* ohn Mennes, and John Nicho- 
las, eldeſt Son to the Secretary, were ſent into Zealand, to 
ſtay there till they ſhould receive farther Orders; the for- 
mer of them being the Perſon deſign d to be at the Sign of 
the Roan in Hluſbing, and the other to be near to prepare any 
thing for the King's Hand that ſhould be found neceſſary, and 
rl ag the Ciphers; both of them Perſons of undoubted fi- 

ity. 

Tusk was a Gentleman who liv'd in Middleburgh, and 
of one of the beſt Families and the beſt Fortune there, who 
had married an Enghſh Lady, who had been brought up in 
the Court of the Queen of Zohemia, and was the Daughter 

of a Gentleman of a very noble Family, who had been long 
an Officer in Holland. The King bad made this Durch- man 
a Baronet; and ſome who were nearly acquainted with him, 
were confident that his Majeſty might ſecretly repoſe himſelf 

in 
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in his Houſe, without ap notice taken of him, as long as 
it would be neceſſary for him to be concealed. And his Ma- 
jeſty being firſt aſſured of this, made His Journey directly 
thither, in the manner mention'd before; and being re- 
ceiv'd, as he expected, in that Houſe, he gave preſent notice 
to Sr John Mennes, and M* Nicholas, that they might know 
whither to reſort to his Majeſty upon any occaſion. Upon 
his firſt arrival there, he receiv'd intelligence, That the 
« Mefſenger who had been diſpatched from Cologne, met with 
*croſs winds and accidents in his return, which had been 
tc his misforture likewiſe in his Journey thither; ſo that he 
* came not ſo ſoon to London as was expected; whereupon 
e ſome conceiv d that the King did not approve the day, 
«and therefore excuſed themſelves from appearing at the 
time; others were well content with the excule having diſ- 
*cern'd with the approach of the day, that they had Em- 
ic bark'd themſelves in a deſign of more difficulty than was 
« at firſt apprehended; and ſome were actually ſeiſed upon, 
« and impriſon'd, by which they were incapable of perform- 
te ing their promiſe. Though this diſappointment confirm'd 
the King in his former belief, that nothing ſolid could reſult 
from ſuch a general combination; yet he thought it fit, now 
he was in a Poſt where he might ſecurely reſt, to expect 
what the Earl of Rochefter's preſence, of whoſe being in Lon- 
don he was advertiſed, might produce. And by this time the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, according to Order, was come 
to Freda; from whence he every day might hear from, and 

ſend to the King. | 
TaERE cannot be a greater Manifeſtation of the univerſal! 
judice and averſion in the whole Kingdom towards Crom- 
well, and his Government, than · that there could be fo many 
Deſigns and Conſpiracies againſt him, which were commu- 
nicated to ſo,many Men, and that ſuch fignal and notable 
Perſons could et to London, and remain there, without 
any ſuch information or diſcovery, as might enable- him to 
cauſe them to be apprehended; there being no body intent 
and zealous to make any ſuch diſcoveries, but ſuch whoſe 
Trade it was for great Wages to give him thoſe informations, 
who ſeldom care whether what they inform be true or no. 
The Earl of Rochefter conſulted with great freedom in Lon- 
don with the King's Friends; and found that the Perſons im- 
cw were only taken upon general ſuſpicion, and as being 

nown to be of that Party, not upon any particular diſcove 
of what they deſign'd or intended to do; and that rhe fame 
Spirit {till poſſeſſed thoſe who were at Liberty. The deſign 
in Kent appear d not reaſonable, at leaſt not to begin upon; 
but he was perſwaded (and he was very Credulous) that in 15 
Nort 
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North there was a foundation of ſtrong hopes, and a Party 
ready to appear powerful enough to poſſes themſelves of 
Tork; nor had the Army many Troops in thoſe Parts. In the 
Weſt likewiſe there appear'd to be a ſtrong Combination, in 
which many Gentlemen were engaged, whoſe Agents were 
then in London, and were exceedingly importunate to have a 
day aſſign'd, and deſired no more, than that S* Foſeph Wag- 
ftaff might be Authoriſed to be in the Head of them; who 
had been well known to them; and he was as ready to engage 
The Ear! of with them. The Earlfof Rocheſter liked the countenance of 
—— the North better; and ſent Marmaduke Darcy, a gallant Gen- 
the unn; tleman, and Nobly Ally'd in thole Parts, to prepare the Party 
anc there, and N a day and place for the Rendezvous; 
the . and promiſed to be himſelf there; and was contented that 

Sr Foſeph Wagſtaff ſhould go into rhe Weſt ; who ffpon con- 
ference with thoſe of that Country, likewiſe appointed their 
Rendezvous upon a fixt day, to be within two Miles of Saliſ- 
bury. It was an Argument that they had no mean opinion 
of their ſtrength, that they appointed to appear that very day 
when the Judges were to keep their Aſſizes in that City, and 
where the Sheriff, and principal Gentlemen of the y 
were obliged to give their attendance. Of both theſe reſo- 
lutions ghe Earl of Rocheſter, who knew where the King was, 
took care to advertiſe his Majeſty ; who, from hence, had 
his former faint hopes rene wd; and in a ſhort time after they 
were ſo improv'd, that he thought of nothing more, than 
how he might with the greateſt ſecrecy Tranſport himſelf into 
England; for which he did expect a ſuddain occaſion. 
SIN Foſeph Wagſtaff had been formerly Major General of 
the Foot in the King's Weſtern Army, a Man generally be- 
lov'd; and though he was rather for Execution than Counſel, 
a ſtout Man, who look'd not far before him; yet he had a 
great Companionableneſs in his Nature, which exceedingly 
revail'd with thoſe, who, in the intermiffion of Fighting, 
ov'd to ſpend their time in jollity and mirth. He, aſſoon as 
the day was T. left London, and went to ſome of his 
Friends Houſes in the Country, near the place, that he might 
aſſiſt the Preparations as much as was poſſible. Thoſe of Hamp- 
ſhire were not ſo punctual at their own Rendezvous, as to be 
preſent at that near Salisbury at the hour; however, Wagfhsff, 
Tv» Ring and they of Wiltſhire, appear'd according to expectation. Pen- 
dury. —Tuddock, a Gentleman of a fair Fortune, and great zeal and 
forwardneſs in the Service, Hugh Grove, Jones, and other Per- 
{ons of Condition, were there with a Body of near two hun- 
dred Horſe well Arm'd, which, they preſumed would every 
day be improv'd upon the acceſs of thoſe who had engaged 
chemſeives in the Weſtern Aſſociation, eſpecially after the 
| | fame 
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Of the Rebellion, &c. 
fame of their being up, and effecting any thing, ſhould come 
to their ears. They accounted that they were already ſtrong 
enough to viſit Salisbury in all its preſent luſtre, knowing that 
they had many Friends there, and reckoning all that who were 
not againſt them, were for them; and that they ſhould there 
increaſe their Numbers both in Foot, and Horſe ; with which 
the Town then abounded : Nor did their computation and 
conjecture fail them. They enter d the Ciry about five of the 
Clock in the Morning: they appointed ſome Officers, of which 

| they had plenty, to cauſe all the Stables to be lock'd up, that 
all the Horſes might be at their devotion; others, to break 
open the Goals, that all there might attend their Benefactors. 
They kept a good Body of Horſe upon the Market- place, to 
encounter all 24 and gave order to apprehend the 
E. and the Sheriff, who were yet in their Beds, and to 
ring them into the Market · place with their ſeveral Commiſ- 
ſions, not caring to ſeiſe _= the Perſons of any others. 
ALL this was done with fo little noiſe or diſorder, as if 
the Town had been all of one mind. They who were within 
doors, except they were commanded to come out, ſtayed {till 
there, being more deſirous to hear than to ſee what was done; 
very many being well pleaſed, and not willing that others 
ſhould diſcern it in their Countenance. When the Judges 
were brought out in their Robes, and humbly produced their 
Commiſſions, and the Sheriff likewiſe, Wagſtaff reſolv d af- 
ter he had cauſed the King to be proclaim'd, to cauſe them 
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all three to be hang d (who were half dead already) having 


well conſider d with the Policy which Men in ſuch Actions 
are naturally poſſeſſed with, how he himſelf ſhould be uſed 
if he were under their hands, chooſing therefore to be before- 
hand with them. But he having not thought fit to deliberate 


this before-hand with his Friends, whereby their ſcrupulous 


Conſciences might have been confirm'd, many of the Coun- 
try Gentlemen were ſo ſtartled with this propoſition, that they 
proteſted againſt it; and poor Penruddock was ſo paſſionate 
o preſerve their lives, as if works of this nature could be 
done by halves, that the Major General. durſt not perſiſt in it; 
but was prevail'd with to diſmiſs the Judges, and, having 
ken their Commiſſions from them, to oblige them upon 
another occaſion to remember to whom they ow'd their lives, 
eſolving till to hang the Sheriff; who poſitively, though 
umbly, and with many tears, refuſed to proclaim the King ; 
rhich he otherwiſe done, they likewiſe prevail'd with him 
rather to keep the Sheriff alive, and to carry him with them 
redeem an honeſter Man out of the hands of their Enemies. 
his ſeem d an ill omen to their future agreement, and ſub- 
miſſion to the Commands of their General; nor was the ten- 

Vol. III. Part 2. Oo der- 
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der-hcartedneſs ſo general, but that very many of the Gentle- 
men were much ſcandaliſed at it, both as it were a contradiction 
to their Commander in Chicf; and as it would have been a 
ſeaſonable Act of ſeverity to have cemented thoſe to perſe- 
rerance who were engaged in it, and have kept them from 
entertaining any hopes but in the ſharpneſs of their Swords, 

T n Noiſe of this Action was very great both in and out 
of the Kingdom, whither it was quickly ſent. Without doubt 
it was a bold enterpriſe, and might have produced wonderful 
effects, if it had been proſecuted with the ſame reſolution, or 
the fame raſhneſs, it was enter'd into. All that was reaſonable 
in the general contrivance of inſurrection and commotion 
over the whole Kingdom, was founded upon a ſuppoſition of 
the diviſion and faction in the Army; which was known to 
be ſo great, that it was thought Cromwell durſt not draw the 
whole Army to a general Rendezvous, out of apprehenſion 
that when they ſhould once meet together, he ſhould no 
longer be maſter of them. And thence it was concluded, that 
if there were in any one place ſuch a Body brought together 
as might oblige Cromwell to make the Army, or a conſiderable 
part of it to march, there would at leaſt be no diſpoſition 
in them to fight to ſtrengthen his Authority, which they ab- 
horr d. And many did at that time believe, that if they had 


remain d with that Party at Salisbury for ſome days, which 


they might well have done without any diſturbance, their 


Numbers would have much increaſed, and their Friends far- 


The wnſor- 
tunate Iſſue 


of it. 


ther Weſt muſt have been prepared to receive them, when 
their retreat had been — 5. by a ſtronger part of the Ar- 
mies marching againſt them. Cromwell himſelf was alarm'd; 
he knew well the diſtemper of the Kingdom, and in his Army, 
and now when he ſaw ſuch a Body gather d together without 
any noiſe, that durſt in the middle of the Kingdom, enter 
into one of the chief Cities of it, when his Judges and all 
the Civil power of that County was in it, and rake them Pri- 
ſoners, and proclaim the King in a time of full Peace, and 
when no Man durſt ſo much as name him but with a reproach, 
he could not imagine, that ſuch an enterpriſe could be un- 
dertaken without a univerſal conſpiracy; in which his own 
Army could not be innocent; and therefore knew not how to 
truſt them together. But all this apprehenſion vaniſh'd, when 
it was known, that within four or five hours after they had 
perform'd this exploit, they left the Town with very ſmall 


increaſe or addition to their numbers. 


Tur truth is, they did nothing reſolutely after their firſt 
Action; and were in ſuch diſorder, and diſcontent between 
themſelves, that without ſtaying for their Friends out of 
Humꝑſbire (who were to the number of two or three _—_— 
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Horſe, upon their way, and would have been at Salisbury that 
Night) upon pretence that they were expected in Dorſetſhire, 
they left the Town, and took the Sheriff with them, about 
two of the Clock in the Afternoon; but were ſo weary of 
their day's Labour, and their watching the Night before, that 
they grew leſs in love with what they were about, and dif- 
fer'd again amongſt themſelves about the Sheriff; whom ma- 
ny defired to be preſently releaſed ; and that Party carried it 
in hope of receiving good Offices afterwards from him. In 
this manner they continued on their march Weſtward. They 
from Hampſhire, and other places, who were behind them, 
eing angry for their leaving Salisbury, would not follow, but 
ſcatter'd themſelves; and they who were before them, and 
heard in what diſorder they had left Wiltſhire, likewiſe diſ- 
perſed : ſo that after they had continued their Journey into 
Devonſhire, without meeting any who would joyn with them, 
Horſe and Men were ſo tired for want of meat and ſleep, 
that one ſingle Troop of Horſe, inferior in number, and com- 
manded by an Officer, of no credit in the War, being in thoſe 
parts by chance, followed them at a diſtance, till they were 
ſo ſpent, that he rather intreated than compell'd them to de- 
liver themſelves; ſome, and amongſt thoſe Wagflaff, quitted 
their Horſes, and found ſhelter in ſome honeſt Men's Houles ; 
where they were conceal'd till opportunity ſerv'd to Tranſ- 
port them into the parts beyond the Seas, where they arriv d 
lafely. But M* Penruddock, M. Grove, and moſt of the reſt, 
were taken Priſoners, upon pfomile given by the Officer, that 
their Lives ſhould be ſaved; which they quickly found he 
had no Authority to make good. For Cromwell no ſooner 
heard of his cheap Victory, than he ſent Judges away with 
2 new Commiſſion of Oyer and Terminer, and Order to 
proceed with the utmoſt ſeverity againſt the Offenders. But 
Roles, his Chief Juſtice, who had ſo luckily eſcaped at Saliſ- 
bury, had not recover d the Fright; and would no more look 
thoſe Men in the Face who had dealt fo kindly with him; 
but expreſsly refuſed to be employ d in the ſervice, raiſing 
ſome {cruples in point of Law, whether the Men could be le- 
cally condemn d; upon which Cromwell, ſhortly after, turn'd 
him out of his Office, having found others who executed his 
Commands. Penruddock, and Grove, loſt their heads at Exe- 
ter; and others were hanged there; who having recover'd 
the faintneſs they were in when they render d, died with great 
courage and reſolution, profeſſing their Duty and Loyalty to 
the King: many were ſent to Salisbum, and tried and exe- 
cuted there, in the place where they had fo lately triumphed; 
and ſome who were condemn'd, where there were Fathers, 
and Sons, and Brothers, that the Butchery might appear with 
Oo2 ſome 
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ſome remorſe, were repriev'd, and ſold, and ſent Slaves to 
the Barbadoes ; where their treatment was ſuch, that few of 
them ever return'd into their own Country. Thus this little 
fire, which probably might have kindled and enflamed all the 
Kingdom, was for the preſent extinguiſh'd in the Weſt; and 
Cromwell ſecured without the help of his Army ; which he 
ſaw, by the Countenance it then ſhew'd when they thought 
he ſhould have uſe of them, it was high time to reform ; and 
in that he reſolv d to uſe no longer delay. 

The ill ſue> I u x deſign of the North, which was thought to be much 

y ele better prepared and provided for, made leſs noiſe, and expired 

in the Ne. more peaceably. T he Earl of Rocheſter, who ſaw danger at 
a diſtance with great courage, and look d upon it leſs reſo- 
lutely when it was nearer, made his Journcy from London, 
with a Friend or two, into Tork-ſhire at the time appointed; 
and found ſuch an appearance of Gentlemen upon the place, 
as might very well have deſery'd his patience. There had 
been {ome miſtake in the Notice that had been given, and 
they who did * undertook for many who were abſent, 
that, if he would appoint another ſhort day for a Rendez- 
vous, he ſhould be well attended. Marmaduke Darcy had 
ſpent his time very well amongſt them, and found them well 

iſpoſed, and there could be no danger in ſtaying the time 
propoſed, many of them having Houſes, where he might be 
well concealcd, and the Country generally wiſh'd well to the 
King, and to thoſe who concern'd themſelves in his Affairs 

Bur he took many exceptions; complain'd, as if they had de- 

ceiv'd him; and asked many Queſtions, which were rather 
reaſonable than ſeaſonable, and which would have furniſh'd 

reaſons againſt entring upon the deſign, which were not to 

be urged now when they were to execute, and when indeed 

they ſeem d to have gone too far to retire. He had not yet 

heard of the ill Succeſs at Salisbury; yet he did not think the 

force which the Gentlemen were confident they could draw 
together, before they could meer with any oppoſition, ſuffi- 

cient to enter upon any Action, that was like to be dangerous 

in the end: So he reſolv d to ſtay no longer; the Gentlemen 

being as much troubled that he had come at all; they parted 

with little good Will to each other, the Earl returning through 

Beelen f by-roads to London, which was the ſecureſt place, from whence 

urns i he gave the King notice of the hopeleſneſs of Affairs. If he 

London; had not been a Man very fortunate in diſguiſes, he could ne- 

«414 the ver have eſcaped fo mony perambulations. For as he was 

King of the the lealt wary in making his Journies in ſafe hours, ſo he de- 

fre parted very unwillingly from all places where there was good 
cating and drinking; and 3 into Conferences with any 
Strangers he met, or joyn d with. 
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take ſome Survey, and had ask'd many queſtions of a Coun- 
try Fellow who was there (that ground in truth belonging 
to his own Wife) the next Juſtice of Peace had notice of it; 
who being a Man devoted to the Government, and all that 
Country very ill affected always to the King, and the News 
of Salisbury, and the Proclamation thereupon, having put all 
Men upon their Guard, came himſelf to the Inn where the 
Earl was; and being inform'd, that there were only two 
Gentlemen above at Supper ( for S* Nicholas Armorer was 
likewiſe with the Earl, and had accompanicd him in that 
Journey ) he went into the Stable ; and upon view of the 
Horſes found they were the ſame which had been obſerv'd in 
the Ground. The Juſtice commanded the keeper of the Inn, 
one Gilyy, who, beſides that he was a Perſon notoriouſly af- 
feted to the Government, was likewiſe an Officcr, © That he 
*ſhould not ſuffer thoſe Horſes, nor the Perſons to whom 
they belonged, to go out of the Houſe, till he, the faid 
* [uſtice, came thither in the Morning; when he would cxa- 
*mine the Gentlemen, who they were, and from whence 
*rhey came. The Earl was quickly advertiſed of all that 
paſſed below, and enough apprehenſive of what muſt follow 
in the Morning. Whereupon he preſently ſent for the Ma- 
ſter of the Houſe, and no Body being preſent but his Com- 

nion, he told him, He would put his Life into his hands; 
*Which he might deſtroy or preſerve : That he could ger 
*nothing by the one, but by the other he ſhould have profit, 
*and the good Will of many Friends, who might be able to 
* do him good. Then he told him who he was; and as an 
earneſt of more benefit that he might receive hereafter, he 
gave him thirty or forty Jacobus s, and a fair Gold Chain, 


which was more worth to be fold than one hundred pounds. 


Whether the Man was moved by the reward, which he might 
have poſſeſſed without deſerving it, or by generoſity, or by 
wiſdom and foreſight, for he was a Man of very good Un- 
derſtanding, and might conſider the Changes which follow'd 
after, and in which this Service prov'd of advantage to him, 
be did reſolve to permit and contrive their Eſcapes: And 
though he thought fit to be accountable to the Juſtice for 
their Horſes, yet he cauſed two other as good for their pur- 
poſe, of his own, to be made ready by a truſty Servant in 
another Stable; who, about Midnight, Conducted them into 
London-way ; which put them in Safety. The Inn-keeper 
was viſired in the Morning by the Juſtice ; whom, he carried 
into the Stable, where the Horſes ſtill ſtood, he having ſtill 
Oo 3 kept 


Wren he return'd from the North, he lodged at Ayleſ* An accident 


bury; and having been obſery'd to ride out of the way in a % 5 


large ground, not far from the Town, of which he ſeem'd to return, 
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kept the Key in his own Pocket, not making any doubt of 
the Perſons whilſt he kept their Horſes; but the Inn-keeper 
confeſſed they were Eſcaped out of his Houſe in the Night, 
how or whither he could not imagine. The Juſtice threaten'd 
loud; but the Inn-kceper was of that unqueſtionable Fide- 
lity, and gave ſuch daily demonſtration of his Affection to the 
Common-wealth, that Cromwell more ſuſpected the conni- 
vance of the Juſtice (who ought not to have deferr'd the exa- 
mination of the Perſons till the Morning) than the Integrity 
of a Man ſo well known, as the Inn-keeper was. The Earl 
remain'd in London whilſt the enquiry was warm and impor- 
tunate, and afterwards eaſily procured a paſſage for Handers; 
and fo return'd to Cologne. 

AsS$OON as the King receiv'd Advertiſement of the ill 
Succeſſes in England, and that all their hopes were for the 
preſent blaſted there, he left Zeeland, and returning by Breda, 
itaid in a Dorp near the Town, till rhe Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer attended him; and then return'd with all ſpeed to 
Cologne ; where his little Court was quickly gather'd toge- 
ther again, and better diſpoſed to fit ſtill, and expect God's 
own time. His Majeſty was exceedingly afflicted with the 
loſs of ſo many honeſt Gentlemen in England, who had en 
gaged themlelves fo deſperately, not only without, but ex- 
preſly againſt his Majeſty's 4 And he was the more 
troubled, becauſe he was from ſeveral of his Friends from 
thence advertiſed, That all his Counſels were diſcover d; 
* and that Cromwell had perfect intelligence of whatſoever his 
te Majeſty reſolv'd to do, and of all he faid Himſelf; fo that 
“eit would not be ſafe for any Body to correſpond with him, 
*or to meddle in his Affairs or Concernments : That his 


* coming into Zeeland, and his continuance there, was known 


*to Cromwell, with all the particulars of his Motion; that 
* many Perſons of Condition were ſeiſed upon, and impri- 
* ſon d for having a deſign to poſſeſs themſelves of ſome 
* Towns, and Places of ſtrength ; which intelligence could 
*not be given but from Cologne; implying, © That the miſ- 
* carriage in all the laſt deſigns, proceeded wholly from the 
* Treaſon of ſome Perſons near his Majeſty. The King did 
not at all wonder that Cromwell, and his Inſtruments, took 
great pains to make it generally be bcliey'd, that they knew 
all that was refolv'd or thought of at Cologne ; but that any 
Men who were really devoted to his Service, and who had 
kindneſs and eſteem for all thoſe who were truſted by his 
Majeſty, ſhould be wrought upon to believe thoſe reports, 
very much diſturbed him. 

WHn1csrT he was in this Agony, and immediately after his 
return to Cologne, a dilcovery was made of a Villany, that 


made 
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and yet compoſed his own mind from any fear of being be- 
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made him excuſe his Friends in England for their Jealouſy, n. * 
very of t 
Treachery of 


tray d, it being an Impoſture of ſuch a Nature, as was dan- Manning; 


gerous and ridiculous together. There was one Manning, a 


and a par- 
ticular ac- 


roper young Gentleman, bred a Roman Catholick in the come of ie. 


Family of the Marquis of Worceſter, whoſe Page he had been. 
His Father of that Religion likewiſe, had been a Colonel in 
the King's Army; and was ſlain in the Battle of Alresford ; 
where this young Man, being then a Youth, was hurt, and 
maim'd in the left Arm and Shoulder. This Gentleman came 
to Cologne ſhortly after the King came thither firſt, and pre- 
tended, © That he had fold the incumbred Fortune his Father 
© had left him; upon which he had enough to maintain him, 
*and reſoly'd to ſpend it in waiting upon the King, till his 
* Majelty ſhould be able to raiſe an Army; in which he hoped 
*to have an opportunity to revenge his Father's Blood; with 
many diſcourſes of that Nature; and he brought a Letter to 
D* Earles from his Uncle Manning, who was well known to 
him, to commend his Nephew to his converſation. He was 
a handſome Man, had ſtore of good Cloaths, and plenty of 
Money; which, with the memory of his Father, cably intro- 
duced him, and made him acceptable to the Company that 
was there. He knew moſt of the King's Party in England, 
and ſpoke as if he were much truſted by them, and held cor- 
reſpondence with them ; and had every Week the Diurnal, 
and the News of London, which ſeldom elſe came ſo far as 
He aſſociated himſclf moſt with the good-fellows, 
and eat in their Company, being well provided for the expence. 
By degrees he infinuated himſelf with the Earl af Rocheſter, 
and told him © That all the King's Party look d upon him, as 
the General who muſt Govern and Command them; for 
* which they were very impatient: That he himſelf would 
be ready to run his Fortune, and attend him into England ; 
and that he had two hundred good Men liſted, who would 
* appear well Mounted and Armed, whenever he ſhould re- 
e quire them; and that he knew where good Sums of Money 
* lay ready to be applied to that Service. The Earl was ra- 
viſh'd with this diſcourſe, and look d upon him as a Man ſent 
from Heaven to advance his deſigns; and ask'd him, © Whe- 
*ther he had been with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
* communicated all this to him? He faid © He had, at his firſt 
te coming to Town, waired upon the Chancellor; and intend- 
*ed to have ſpoken of this, and much more than he had yet 


*ſcem'd to him too reſerv'd ; which he imputcd then to ſome 
* buſineſs that poſſeſſed him, and therefore made him a ſecond 
e viſit; when he found him with the ſame warineſs, and with- 
004 * out 


" on, if he had been vacant, or willing to hear: but he 
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* out a deſire to be inform'd by him concerning the Affairs of 
*that Kingdom; ſo that he reſolv d to viſit him no more. 
Ix the end, he told the Earl, © That he would impart a 
te ſecret to him of the laſt importance, and which he had not 
yet had opportunity to inform the King of, and, he did be- 
6 there, it would be the fame thing to impart it to his Lord- 
© ſhip as-to his Majeſty himſelf : The Sum was, that he was 
*truſted by the young Earl of Pembroke, whoſe Affections 
*« were entire for his Majeſty, to aſſure the King of the ſame; 
* and that though it would not be ſafe for him to appear in 
* the head, and beginning of an Inſurrection, he would ad- bim; 
te vance it as much as if he were there in Perſon; and be- ill cello 
*cauſe he knew the Weſt was better prepared to begin the fo mu 
Work than any other part of the Kingdom, he had cauſed W maim 
*three thouſand pounds to be laid afide, and kept ready at WU did a 
“Milton, which ſhould be deliver'd to any Man, who, in the cello! 
*King's Name, ſhould require it of ſuch a Man (naming a 
* Perſon, who was known to be much truſted by that Earl) 
* upon delivery of a private Token he produced out of his 
Pocket (which was a clean piece of Paper, ſcaled with three 
impreſſions of an Antick Head in hard Wax) © Which, he 
ſaid, * The Earl requir'd him to preſent to the King when he 
thought it keto ſeaſonable. He added, © Thar he would 
«be glad to be himſelf in that firſt Engagement, and fo to be 
e preſent when that Token ſhould be deliver'd; yet he conſi- 
*der'd, that he was not enough known to have ich a Secret 
* imparted to him, as the time of ſuch an Action ought to be; 
and therefore, if it pleaſed the King, he would preſently 
* deliver that Token into his Lordſhip's hands; who, he was 
*confident, would be the firſt that would have opportunity 
*to employ it. | 
Tux Earl had the Journey then in his head, which he made 
ſhortly after; and thought ſuch a Treaſure as this would much chef 
advance the Service. He made haſte to inform the King of Ma 
the whole, that he might have his approbation to receive the ſom 
Token. To that purpoſe, he brought the Man to the King; ** 
who had nevet before taken other notice of him, than for his teh 
bringing the Diurnal conſtantly to be read to his Majeſty after * hi 
Dinner, or Supper, as he receiv'd it. He made py Re- the 
lation to the King of what the Earl of Pembroke had com- 0 
manded him to ſay, and preſented the Token to his Majeſty b 
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for the three thouſand pounds; the manner of his diſcourſe hir 
being ſuch, as the K ing had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of the 480 
truth of it. Aſſoon as he left the King, the Earl brought him Th 
to the Chancellor, conjuring him to uſe him with great kind- *n 
nels and gently reproaching him for his want of Courteſy to cel 
him before, which he wonder'd at; for it was very true that fa 
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Manning had viſited him twice before, and it was as true, that 
be had receiv'd him with as much Civility as was poſſible, ha- 
ving known his Father, and moſt of his Family, and was glad 
to ſee him frequently at Prayers, well knowing that he had 
been bred a Roman Catholick; and the young Man had ſeem'd 
much pleaſed with the Reception he had given him. Burt 
from the time that he made that Relation concerning the Earl 
of Pembroke, which he repeated over to him as he had related 
it to the King, the Chancellor always ſuſpected him; and 
could not prevail with himſelf to have any familiarity with 
him; which the other complain'd heavily of, and the Chan- 
cellor was much reproach d for not treating a Perſon of 
ſo much Merit, who had loſt his Father and had been himſelf 
maim'd in the King's Service, with more openneſs; for he 
did always uſe him with all neceſſary Civility. But the Chan- 
cellor's knowledge of the Earl of Pembroke, and of the hu- 
maur that then poſſeſſed him, and of the uneaſineſs of his own 
Fortune, which did not make him at that time Maſter of much 
Money, beſides that he believ'd that, if the thing were true, 
he ſhould have receiv'd advertiſement ſooner of it from a Per- 
ſon who was moſt truſted by the Earl, and who correſpond- 
ed very conſtantly with the Chancellor, made him diſtruſt 
him. He therefore told the King, That he doubted Man- 
* ning had made that part of the ſtory to make himſelf the 
© more welcome; which his Majcſty did not think was a rea- 
ſonable jealouſy ; but wiſh'd him to uſe all the means he could 
to diſcover the truth. The Chancellor had no farther ſuſpi- 
cion of him than upon the account of that ſtory, nor the leaſt 
apprehenſion that he was a Spy. 

WHEN it was publickly known that the King was abſent 
from Cologne, at that time that he made his Journey to Zee- 
land, in the manner that is mention'd before, the Earl of Ro- 
chefler being departed from thence ſome time before, M. 
Maming appear'd wonderfully troubled, and complain'd to 
ſome, * That he being entruſted by all the King's Friends, who 
*would not credit any Orders but ſuch as ſhould paſs through 
*his hands, the King was now gone without imparting it to 
*him; which would be the ruin of his deſign. He went to 
the Chancellor, and lamented himſelf, That there ſhould be 
*any Sword drawn in England before His; his Father's Biood 
boiled within him and kept him from ficep. He deſired 
him therefore, © That he would fo far communicate the deſign 
to him, that he might only know ro hat part of England 
to Tranſport himſelf, that he might be in Action atſoon as 
might be poſſible. He could draw nothiug from the Chan- 
cellor; who told him, That he knew vi no probability ot 
Tany Action; and therefore could g.v! no advice. ue pon 
; which 
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which he complain'd much of the Chancellor's want of kind- 
neſs to him: But he loſt no time in following the King; and 
having great acquaintance with Herbert Price, a Man much 
truſted by the Earl of Rocheſter, and that affected to know, 
or to be thought to know the greateſt Secrets, he prevailed 
with him, upon bearing his Charges, to accompany him, 
that they might find out where the King was, at leaſt that 
they might be ready on the Sca Coaſt to Tranſport themſelves 
into England upon the firſt occaſion. Whether by accident, 
or that the Earl of Rocheſter had made any mention of Zee- : 
land to Mr Price, thither they both came; and ſeeing S* ohn ¶ recei 
Mennes, and Mr Nicholas there, they believ'd there might WW true; 
likewiſe be others of their Cologne Friends. Herbert Price, as Ix 
he was a Man of a very Inquifitive Nature, watched fo nar- nid, 
rowly, that he found an opportunity to meet the King in an mu 
Evening, when he uſed to walk to take a little Air after the h 
bay poco re The King, ſince he was diſcover'd, thought MW © ee 
it beſt to truſt him; and charged him © Not only to make no cou 
« diſcovery, but to remove out of the Iſland, leſt his being ¶ fore | 
* ſeen there, might raiſe ſuſpicion in other Men. He did patch 
very importunately deſire the King that he might bring Man- I Poſt 
ning to {peak with him, as not only an honeſt Man (as no vas a 
doubt he thought him to be) but a Man of that importance ¶ both 
and truſt, as might contribute much to his preſent Service. I thouę 
But the King would by no means admit him, nor did he I vas v 
ſee him; yet afterwards, upon this reflection, his Majeſty for th 
concluded that Cromwell came to be inform'd of his being in ¶ very 
Zeeland, without any reproach to M* Price's Fidelity; which I lilanc 
was not ſuſpected, though his preſumption, and importunity, Then 
were always very inconvenient. 

SnorTLy after the King's return to Cologne, Manning I Creek 
likewiſe came thither with his accuſtom'd confidence. And in | che T 
this time the Chancellor receiv'd Advertiſement from Eng- ¶ poſſe: 
land, That he had no kind of truſt from the Earl of Pem- I !9ns 1 
© role, but on the contrary, had been turn'd out of his Ser- likew 
c vice upon matter of diſhoneſty; and that he was a looſe I affect 
< Perſon of no Reputation: and his Majeſty was inform'd by ¶ dred 
others from Antwerp, © That every Poſt brought many Let- ¶ the b 
ters for him, which were taken up there, and tranſmitted I} there 
* to Cologne; and that he had Letters of Credit upon a Mer- I '9ns r 
e chant of Antwerp for good Sums of Money. All this raiſed I King 
a ſuſpicion in the King; who gave direction to a Truſty Per- 
{on, who was purpoſely ſent to take up all thoſe Letrers at 
Antwerp, which were ſent thither from England for him, it 
being known under what cover they came, and likewiſe thoſe 
which were ſent from Cologne, by him, his addreſs being like- 
wile diſcover d. By this means the Party return'd with many 
great 
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great Packets both from, and to him; which being open'd, 


and read, adminiſter'd matter of great amazement. There 
were Letters from Thurlow, Cromwell's Secretary and Princi- 
pal Miniſter, cohtaining the ſatisfaction the Protector receiv'd 
in the particular Intelligence he recciv'd from him, with ſhorr 
Inſtructions how he ſhould behave himſelf. The Perſon em- 
ploy'd had been fo dextrous, that he brought with him Man- 
ning s Letters of three Poſts, all full of the moſt particular 
things done at Cologne ; and the particular words ſaid by the 
King and Others, that mult needs affe& thoſe who ſhould 
receive the Intelligence; but of all which there was nothing 
true; no ſuch action had been done, no ſuch word ſpoken. 

I x one Letter, after ſuch Information as he thought fit, he 
faid, © That by the next he ſhould ſend ſuch advice as was of 
much more moment than he had ever yet ſent, and above 
«* what he had given from Zeeland, and by which they might 
* ſee, that there was nothing lo ſecret at Cologne, of which he 
*could not be inform'd, if he had Money enough; and there- 
fore defir'd the Bill for the thouſand Crowns might be diſ- 
patched. Together with this, the Letter of the ſubſequent 
Poſt was likewiſe ſeiſed upon; and by his Method, which 
was afterwards diſcover'd, it was very probable that they were 
both ſent at one and the ſame time, and by the ſame Poſt, 
though they were of ſeveral dates. That of the latter date 
was very long, and in it was encloſed an Overture or Deſign 
for the ſurpriſe and taking of Ph mouth; in which there was a 
rery exact and true deſcription of the Town and Fort, and 
liland, and the preſent Strength and Force that was there. 
Then a Propoſition, that a Veſſel with five hundred Men 
there were no more deſired) ſhould come to ſuch a place (a 
Creek deſcrib'd) and upon a ſign then given, ſuch a place in 
the Town ſhould be firſt ſeiſed upon, whilſt the others ſhould 
poſſeſs both the Fort, and the Iſland. The Names of the Per- 
{ons who undertook to do both the one, and the other, were 
likewiſe ſet down, and they were all Men known to be well 
affected to the King, who, with the aſſiſtance of that five hun- 
dred Men, might indeed be able ro Maſter the Place. For 
the better going through the Work when it was thus begun, 
there was an undertaking that S' Hugh Pollard, and other Per- 
ſons named, who were all notable Men for their Zeal to the 
King's Service, ſhould be ready from the Deren. ſhire fide, as 
Colonel Arundel and others from Cornwal, to {ecord and 
lupport what was to be done. 

Tus Letter inform'd, © That when the King deliver'd that 
Paper to the Council (which he ſaid, © He had reccivr'd 
from a very good hand; and then the e ges of Ormou 
made this, and this objection, and others found this, and ; hat 
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difficulty in the Execution of the Enterpriſe, all which the 
Chancellor anſwer d very clearly, and the King himſelf ſaid 
very much of the eaſineſs of the e * There was 
* one difficulty urged, that the King himſelf appear d to be 
* ſtartled at, and looked upon the Chancellor; who aroſe 
e from his place, and went to the King's Chair, and whiſper'd 
* {ſomewhat in his Ear. Whereupon his Majeſty told the 
* Lords, that he had indeed forgot ſomewhat that the Chan- 
te cellor put him in mind of, and for that particular they ſhould 
* refer the care of it to Him, who would take it upon him, 
and ſo the matter was reſolv d, and the Earl of Rocheſter un- 
* dertook for the five hundred Men, and their Tranſportation. 
Manning concluded, © That if he had Money, they ſhould 
* know conſtantly how this deſign ſhould be advanced, or 
* any other ſet on foot. Every Body was exceedingly amazed 
at this relation, in which there was not one ſyllable of truth. 
There had never ſuch a Propoſition been made, nor was there 
any ſuch debate or diſcourle. There were in his Letter ma- 
ny vain infinuations of his Intereit, as if he were never out 
of the King's Company. Two of the King's Servants were 
ſent to ſeiſe upon his Perſon, and his Papers; who found him 
in his Chamber writing, and his Cipher and Papers before 
him; all which they poſſeſſed themſelves of without any re- 
ſiſtance. There were ſeveral Letters prepared, and made up 
with the dates proper for many Poſts to come, with informa- 
tion, and intelligence, of the ſame nature as the former. 

Tu x Secretary of State, and one of the Lords of the Coun- 
cil, were ſent to examine him; to whom he confeſſed, with- 
out any reſerve, © That the neceſſity of his Fortune had ex- 

* poſed him to that baſe Condition of Life; and, to make 
* himſelf fit for it, he had diſſembled his Religion; for, he 
* ſaid, he remain'd ſtill a Catholick : That he was ſent over by 
* Thurlow to be a Spy wherever the King ſhould be, and had 
**conſtantly ſent him Intelligence, for which he had receiv d 
** good Sums of Money; yet, that he had been fo troubled in 
** Mind for the vileneſs of the Life he led, that he was reſolv d 
aby raiſing great expectations in them, to draw a good Sum 
* of Money from them; and then to renounce farther cor- 
" 22 and to procute the King's Pardon, and faith- 
© fully to ſerve him. Being ask d, why he made ſuch rela- 
tions, which had no truth in them, he anſwer d, That if he 
* had come to the knowledge of any thing which in truth had 
**concern'd the King, he would never have diſcover'd it; 
but he thought it would do no prejudice to the King, if he 
got Money from the Rebels by ſending them Lies, which 
could neither do them good, nor hurt his Majeſty ; and 
therefore all his care was to amuſe them with 9 
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« which he knew would your them; and ſo when he was 
«alone he always prepared Letters containing ſuch things as 
* occurr'd to his Invention, to be ſent by the ſuccceding Poſts, 
«and that he had never written any thing that was true, but 
* of his Majeſty's being in Zeeland; which, he belicy'd, could 
te produce no prejudice to him. 

Tus King now diſcern'd from whence all the Apprehen- 
ſions of his Friends proceeded; and that they had too much 
ground for their ſealouſies; for though none of his Councels 
had been diſcover'd, they who had receiv'd thoſe Letters, 
might reaſonably think that none of them were concealed ; 
and might well brag to their Confidents of their knowing all 
that the King did. By this means, ſuch particulars were tranſ- 
mitted to the King's Friends, as could not but very much 
amuſe them, and no doubt, was the cauſe of the commit- 
ment of very many Perſons, and of ſome who had no purpoſe 
to ſuffer for their Loyalty. His Majeſty took care to publiſh 
the Tranſactions of this Man, with the Method of the Inteli- 
gence he gave; by which his Friends diſcern'd with what ſha- 
dows they had been affrighted, and his Enemies likewiſe diſ- 
cover'd what current Ware they had receiv'd for their Mo- 
ney: yet they endeavour'd to have it believ'd that he was 
not a Man ſent over by Them, but a Secretary in great Truſt 
about ſome Perſon employ'd, whom they had corrupted: in 
which Men were likewiſe quickly undeceiv'd, and knew that 
he was a Man without any dependence or relation to, or coun- 
- W tenance from the Court: and the Wretch ſoon after, receiv d 
the reward due to his Treaſon. 

(+ As the King's hopes were much Eclipſed in England by 
de the late unſeaſonable Attempt, and the loſs of ſo many gallant _ 
e Perſons, as periſh'd or were undone init; ſo Cromwell advanced 4 
his own credit, and was very much enrich d by it, and more 6y the K 
d confirm'd with thoſe who wefe of doubrful Faith towards K | 
d him. He lay before under the reproach of diviſing Plots him- . 
in ſelf that the Common-Wealth might be thought in danger, to 
d I the end he might have excuſe to continue ſo Vaſt Forces till 
min pay. Whereas it now appear'd how Active, and confident 
r- | the King's Party till was, and that they would not have had 
1- | the preſumption to make fo bold an Attempt in the middle of 
1- | the Kingdom, if they had not had good Aſſurance of being 
ic i ſeconded ; and therefore they were to look upon the Fire as 
d only raked up, not extinguiſhed. The Succeſs and Triumph 
t; ¶ of a few deſperate Perſons at Salishury, that had produced ſuch 
1c a Conſternation throughout the Kingdom, and would have en- 
h danger d the ſecurity of the whole Welt, if there had not 
d happen d ſome accidental confuſion amongſt the Undertakers, 
„ | was evidence enough that there was not yet Force ſufficient to 
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provide for the Safety of the Kingdom; and therefore that it 
was neceſſary to make bettet proviſion for the quiet of eve 
County, that it might not be endanger'd by every bold At. 
tempt: and the Charge that this neceſſary Defence would 
cauſe, ſhould in Juſtice be borne by thoſe who were the Oc- 
caſion of the Expence. 

Tugzkuros he made by his own f and that 
of his Council, an Order, © That all thoſe who had ever borne 
* Arms for the King, or had declared themſelves to be of 
*the Royal Party ſhould be decimated, that is, pay a tenth 

His Order part o all that Eſtate which they had left, to ſupport the 

— = * Charge which the Common-wealth was put to, by the un- 

King's Far- © quietneſs of their Temper, and the juſt Cauſe of Jealouſy 

_ *© which they had adminiſter d. And that the Publick might 

loſe nothing of what he had ſo frankly given to it, Commiſſion- 
ers were appointed in _ County, to value what the tenth 
part of every ſuch Eſtate did amount to; and that no Man 
might have too good a bargain of his own; every Man was 
obliged to pay as much as thoſe Commiſſioners judged fit; and 
till he paid it, beſides Impriſonment, which was a judgment 
apart, and inflicted once or twice a year, as the [calouſics 
wrought, his whole Eſtate was ſequeſter d. And in this de- 
cimation there was no conſideration taken of former Com 
fitions, of any Articles of War, or of any Acts of pardon and 

indemnity, which had been granted under their great Scal, 
without cnquiry into their Actions, or ſo much as accuſing 
any of them of any crime or guilt, or vf having any Cor- 
dos with the King, or any body truſted by him ; or 
that they were in any degree privy to the late deſigns or in- 
ſurrection. 

His De- Tur this Order might be ſubmitted to, and executed, 

* He publiſh'd a Declaration to make the Juſtice, as well as the 

% Neceſſity of that proceeding ippear; in which he did not only 
ſet down the grounds of his preſent proceeding againſt the 
Royal Party, but the Rules by which he meant to proceed a- 
gainſt any other Party that ſhould provoke, or give him trou- 
ble. It was a Declaration worded and digeſted with much 
more aſperity againſt all who had ſervd the King, than had 
ever bcen before publiſhed. Great Caution had been hitherto 
uſed, as if nothing more had been deſign d than to unite the 
whole Nation in the joynt defence of the Common Intereſt, 
and as if a reſolution had been taken to have aboliſhed all 
Marks of dilunion and diſtinction of Parties, and that all 
Men, of what Condition ſoever (except thoſe who had been 
always excepted by Name) who would ſubmit to the Govern- 
ment, ſhould be admitted to have ſhares, and to act parts in Ke” 
the Adminiſtration and defence of it. But now notice was If 
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taken of Such an inherent Malignity, and irreconcileableneſs 
tc jn all thoſe who from the beginning had adhered to the King, 
« and oppoſed the proceedings of the Parliament, towards all 
« thoſe who had ſerv'd their Country, and vindicated the In- 
« tereſt of the People and Nation, that they declin'd the com- 
* mon Rules of Civility, and would have no Converſation 
te with them; and, that the ſame Malice and Animoſity might 
« deſcend to their Poſterity, they would not make Marriages, 
«gr any Friendſhip or Alliance with thoſe who had been ſe- 
tc parated, or divided from them in thoſe Publick differences; 
and therefore they were not hereafter to wonder, or com- 
e plain, if they were looked upon as a Common Enemy, 
«*vhich muſt be kept from being able to do Miſchief; ſince 
they would always be willing to do all they could; and that 
they were not to expect to be proſecuted, like other Men, 
hy the ordinary forms of Juſtice, and to have their Crimes 
to be prov'd by Witneſſes, before they ſhould be concluded 
*to be Guilty. If any deſperate Attempts were undertaken 
«by any of that Party to diſturb the Publick Peace; that it 
*would be reaſonable to conclude that they all wiſhed well 
to it, though they appear d not to own it: that all Con- 
*ſpiracies of that nature were acted in ſecret, and were deeds 
*of darkneſs, and Men might juſtly be ſuſpected and pro- 
*ceeded againſt as privy to them, by their common diſcourſes, 
hy the Company they uſually kept, and by their very looks; 
with many other expreſſions, of ſuch an unuſual nature in the 
diſquiſition of Juſtice, and legal proceedings, that the King's 
Party might reaſonably conclude, they had nothing left that 
they could call their own, but muſt expect a total Extirpa- 
tion, either by Maſſacre, or Tranſplantation. 
Bur then the Declaration took notice likewiſe of The 
r factions in the Army, that would not acquieſce in the Go- 
*rernment eſtabliſh'd ; but would have another found out, 
and form'd according to their Levelling humours ; all which 
* diſtra&ions, to what other ends ſoever directed, muſt fo 
*weaken the Common-wealth, if not wiſcly prevented, as it 
*muſt in the end be expoſed as a Prey to their inveterate 
Enemies; and therefore, that the ſame remedies mult be 
*apply'd to Them, as to the others; with intimation clear 
enough, That the connivance they had formerly recciv'd, 
*:2nd even the Pardons that had been granted for their for- 
mer Mutinies and Tranſgreſſions, were of no more _— 
*than the Articles, Promiſes, and Acts of Indemnity, whic 
had been granted to the Royal Party: all which were de- 
*clared to be void and null, upon any ſuccceding Delin- 
*quency: ſo that all diſcontente People who liked not the 
preſent Government, what part ſoever they had acted by the 
pulling 
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pulling down the old, whether Presbyterian, Independent, or 
Leveller, were left to conſider of the conſequence of thoſe 
Maxims here laid down; and might naturally conclude, that 
they were in no better condition of ſecurity for what they en- 
joy d, and had purchaſed dearly, than thoſe who by their help 
were brought to the loweſt miſery ; though for the preſent, 
none but the King's Party underwent that inſupportable bur. 
den of Decimation ; which brought a vaſt incredible Sum of 
Money into Cromwell's Coffers, the greater part whereof was 
raiſed (which was a kind of pleaſure, though not eaſe to the 
reſt) upon thoſe who never did, nor ever would have given 
the King the leaſt aſſiſtance, and were only reputed bs be of 
his Party becauſe they had not aſſiſted the Rebels with a vi- 
fible chearfulneſs, or in any conſiderable proportion; and had 
propoſed to themſelves to fit ſtill as Neuters, and not to be 
at any charge with reference to either Party; or ſuch who had 
ſhelter'd themſelves in ſome of the King's Garriſons for their 
own conveniency. | 

Tuts Declaration was ſent to Cologne; where the King 
cauſed an Anſwer to be made to it upon the grounds that were 
laid down in it; and as if it were made by one who had been 
always of the Parliament fide, and who was well pleaſed to 
ſee the Cavaliers reduced to that extremity; but with ſuch 
refle&ions upon the Tyranny that was exerciſed over the 
_ Kingdom, and _ the foulneſs of the breach of Truſt the 

Protector was guilty of, that it obliged all the Nation to look 
upon him as a deteſtable Enemy, who was to be remoy'd by 
any way that offer d it ſelf; many of which arguments were 
made uſe of againſt him in the next Parliament that he call'd; 
which was not long after. _ 
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d ___ Ezra III. 26. 

JC : | 
dA, will make thy Tongue cleave to the roof of thy Mouth, 
Ir 


that thou ſhalt be dumb, and ſhalt not be to them a Re- 
prover ; for they are a Rebellious Houſe, 

n Hoſea X. 3. 

0 Wl Fir now ag ſhall ſay, ir: have no King, becauſe We fear 
ie i £4 not the Lord; what then ſhall a King do to Us? 

k Hab. I. ro. 3 
ul they hall ſeoff at the Kings, and the Princes ſhall be 
; © ſcorn unto them. 
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Ae HE King remain'd at Cologne above two u. N 


| 4 1 . flazed at 
> years, contending with the rigour of his cologne 


Fortune with great Temper and Magna- . 


vs 


DN * y Nimity; whilſt all the Princes of Europe 
al 


- & 
2 ſeem' d to contend amongſt themſelves, 
| 63 who ſhould moſt eminently forget and 
488 neglect him; and whilſt Cromwell exer- 
r ciſcd all imaginable Tyranny over thoſe 
Nations, who had not been ſenſible enough of the bleſſings 
they enjoyed under his Majeſty's Father's peaceable, and 
mild Government: ſo that, if the King's Nature could have 
been delighted to behold the Oppreſſions his Rebellious 
Subjects endured in all the three Nations, he might have 
had abundant comfort, and pleaſure of this kind in all of 7% , 
E em: firſt, in ſeeing Scotland, which firſt threw off, wan- nor rw 


tonly, it's own peace and plenty, and infected the other Cromwell, 
Vol. III. Part 2. | P p two 
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two Kingdoms with its Rebellion, now reduced, and go. 


them 


vern'd by a rod of Iron; vanquiſh'd and ſubdued by thoſe therr 

whom they had taught the Sciowbe of Rebellion, 7 — his F 

whom they had$oyn'd, by ſpecious pretences, and vows, and let 

horrible perjuries, to deſtroy their own Natural Prince, and * 

diſſolre the Regal Government, to which they had been ſub- had * 

ject ever fince they were a Nation: in ſecing the pride and dell 

inſolence of that People, which had uſed to practice ſuch ill bloc 

manners towards their King, ſuppreſſed, condemned, and ex- Perlc 

poſed to ſlavery under the diſcipline, and caſtigation of Men react 

who were very few of them born Gentlemen, but bred up in broke 

the Trades and Profeſſions of Common Men. Theſe Men poſh! 

govern d in their Houſes, and preſcribed new Laws to them hey 

to live by, which they had never been accuſtom'd to, yet the k 

were compell'd to obey, upon penalty of their Lives, and ſters, 

Eſtates; whilſt their adored Idol, Presbytery, which had pull Tei 

off the Crown from the head of the King, was trod under foot inch 

and laughed at; and their Peachers, who had threaten d thei: I e 

Princes with their rude thunder of Excommunication, dil- of Br 

puted with, ſcoffed at, and controlled by Artificers, and cor- in li 

reed by the ſtrokes and blows of a Corporal; and all thi ever 1 

Subjection ſupported at their own charge, their fierce Govern- 1 

ours being paid by them out of their own Eſtates. hows 

| of Ireland. H x then beheld Ireland, that begun its Rebellion with in- ther 
| humane Maſſacrgs, and Butcheries of their peaceable and in- L. 

N nocent Neighbours, after the other of Scotland was ſuppreſſed of rh 

: or o compounded, that the bleſſing of Peace had again od eld; 
4 ver'd the three Nations, if this ſottiſh People had not, with- I 
f % out any provocation, but of their own folly and barbarity he 
is with that bloody Prologue engage again the three Kingdoms — 
7 in a raging and devouring war ; ſo that though Scotland blew e 
5 the firſt Trumpet, it was Ireland that drew the firſt blood; aw. 
| j and if they had not at that time rebell d, and in that manner, 8 
HR it isvery robable all the miſeries which afterwards befel the Calar 

| ! King, and his Dominions, had been prevented. Theſe un- Maſte 
4 happy People, when they ſaw that they could not make War in! 
but were beaten as often as encounter d, would not yet Rik upon 
| Peace; or if they did, they no ſooner made it than broke it _ 
with all the circumſtances of Treachery, and Perjury that can their 

make any foul Action the moſt odious. And hs they had Mons 

for their laſt preſervation return'd to their obedience to the Weal 

King, and put themſelves again under his Protection, they terſo 

quickly repented of their Loyalty, offer d themſelves to the ſtan 

Soveraignty of a Forreign Prince; and when they had ſeen "nds 

their natural King Murder d by his other Rebels, for want of he 4 

that Aſſiſtance which they might have given him, choſe ra- alot 

ther to depend on the clemency of the Uſurper, driving from and p 


or to. 
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them the Governour, and Government of the King: 1 ſay, 
his Majeſty ſaw now this miſerable People groveling at the 
feet of their proud Conquerors, reduced to the loweſt deſola- 
tion, and even to the point of Extirpation; the blood they 
had wantonly, and ſavagely ſpilt in the beginning of the Re- 
bellion, now plentifully revenged in ſtreams of their own 
blood, from one end of hs Kingdom to the other; whilſt thoſe 
Perſons who firſt contriv'd the Rebcllion, and could never be 
reached by the King, and they who cauſed every Peace to be 
broken which had been made with his Majelty, with all the 
poſſible affronts to his Royal dignity and authority, after 
they had endeavour d, by all the treacherous Offices againſt 
the Royal Power, to reconcile themſelves to their new Ma- 
ſters, were every day taken, and infamouſly put to death by 
Their Authority who uſurped the Government; who ſold, as 
hath been ſaid before, ſo many thouſands of them to the ſer- 
vices of Forreign Princes, under whom they periſh'd for want 
of Bread, and without regard: ſo that there is not an account 
in Hiſtory of any Nation, the Jews only excepted, that was 
ever reduced to a more complete miſery than the Iriſb were at 
this time. And all this was the more extraordinary, in that 
it was without the pity of any, all the world looking upon 
them as deſerving & fate they underwent. 


LasTLy, England, that ſcem'd to glory in the Conqueſt 4 rl 


of thoſe two Kingdoms, and to Reign peaceably over them, 
yielded a proſpect, too full of variety. Though the King's heart 
was even 9 with the daily informations he recciv'd of 
the ruin and deſtruction his faithful and Royal Party under- 
vent; and the butchety frequently ated upon them, and the 
extreme Tyranny the Uſurper exercifed over the whole Na- 
tion, was grievous to him, yet he could not be equally afflict- 
ed to ſee thoſe who had been the firſt Authors of the publick 
Calamity, now ſo much ſharers in it, that they were no more 
Maſters of their Eſtates, than They were whom they had 
firſt ſpoiled ; and that themſelves were brought and expoſed 
upon thoſe Scaffolds, which they had cauſed to be erected for 
others; that little or no part of the new Government was in 
their hands which had pull'd down the old; and that after 
Monarchy had been made ſo odious to the People, the whole 
Wealth of the Nation was become at the diſpoſal of a ſingle 
Perſon; and that thoſe Lords, without whoſe monſtrous aſ- 
ſiſtance the Scepter could never have been wreſted out of the 
hands of the King, were now number'd and marſhall'd with 
the dregs of the People: in a word, that Cromwell was nor fo 
jealous of any, as of thoſe who had raiſed him; and contriv'd 
and * nothing more to himſelf, than to ſuppreſs thoſe 


or to drive thera out of tie Kingdom, who had been hc prin- 
9 3 | 


pal 
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cipal means to ſuppreſs the Royal Authority, and todrive the 

Royal Family, and all that adher'd to ir, into baniſnment. 

T n 15 Proſpect the King had of the three Kingdoms during 
his reſidence at Cologne ; but with thoſe manifeſtations of 
God's Vengeance upan thoſe ingrateful Nations, of which he 
had a moſt tender and compaſſionate feeling, he was not with- 
out ſome glimmering light to diſcern an approach of that re- 
compence, which the —_ uſually aſſigns to thoſe 
who patiently attend his vindication. 

CRoM WEH, whoſe great heart was ſollicitous to extend 
the terror of his Name into Forreign Countries, by which me- 
thod he thought to render the rough and ſtubborn humours 
of the People at home more oblequious to him, had in the be- 
Cromwell ginning of theè year 1655, after his diſſolution of his refractory 
— „ Parliament, ſent two very great Fleets to Sea; the one under 
ſen ws Pen, conſiſting of about thirty Ships of War, with which 
Sree! Meet! there was likewiſe Embarked a Land Army, conſiſting of four 
one wnder or five thouſand Foot, and two Troops of Horſe, under the 
Fen, , Command of General Venables, a Gentleman of a good Fa- 
under ve. mily in Cheſbire, who had ſerved long in the Army in the 
nables: condition of a Colonel, and was then call'd out of Ireland to 
command in this Expedition. 

Born theſe Superior Officers were well affected to the 
King's Service, and were not fond of the Enterpriſe they were 
to Conduct, the nature of which they yet knew nothing of. 
They did, by ſeveral ways, without any communication with 
each other (which they had not confidence to engage in) 
ſend to the King, that if he were ready with any Force from 
abroad, or ſecure of poſſeſſing any Port within, they would, 
that is, either of them would, engage, with the power that 
was under their Charge, to declare for his Majeſty. If this 
had been upon a joynt and mutual confidence in each other, 
and that both Fleet, and Land Forces, though the Body of 
Horſe was ſmall, would at the ſame time have 2 up the King's 
Standard, it might have been the foundation of ſome hopefal 
expectation. But neither of them daring to truſt the other, 
the King could not preſume upon any Port; without which 
neither had promiſc to engage; nor could he make out of 
the diſtinct Overtures (however he might hope to unite 
them) ſuch a probable Attempt, after the miſcarriage of fo 
many, as to Embark his Fricnds ia. So he wiſhed them to 
reſerve their Affections for his Majeſty, till a more proper ſea- 
ſon to diſcover them, and to proſecute the Voyage to which 
they were deſign'd; from which he was not without hope of 
ſome benefit to himſelf; for it was evident Cromwell meant to 
make ſome Enemy, which probably might give bis Majeſty 
fome Friend. 


Tut 
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Tus other Fleet was not inferior in Naval ſtrength, and me other 

er, but was without a Land Army; and that was com- l. * 
mitted ro the Command of Flake; in whom Cromwell had all © © 
confidence. Neither Fleet knew what the other, or what it 
ſelf was to do, till each of them came to ſuch a Point; where 
they were to open their Commiſſions; and Cromwell had com- 
municared his purpoſe for either to ſo very few, that, for 
many Months after they were both at Sca, no Body knew to 
what they were Aan d Though the intercourſe between 
Cromwell and the Cardinal was maintain'd with many Civili- 
ties, and ſome confidence, yet there was nothing of a Treat 
ſign d; he reſolving, as he profeſſed, © To give his Friendſhip 
*ro that Crown that ſhould beſt deſerve it: and, withour 
doubr, both Crowns were amuſed with his preparations, and 
ſollicitous ro know where the ſtorm would fall. 

SPAaln, that had hitherto kept Don Alonzo de Cardinas in 
England, after he had ſo many years reſided there as Embaſla- 
dour to the late King, belicving they were leſs faulty in that, 
than if they ſhould ſend another originally to Cromwell, now 
thought it neceſſary to omit no occaſion to endear themſelves 
to him: and therefore they ſent the Marquis of Leyda with a Tv Marqub = 
ſplendid Train, as —— Embaſſatour, to congratulate? | 7 * 
all his Succeſſes, and to offer him the entire Friendſhip of the e 63 
Catholick King. The Marquis, who was a wiſe _ a jea- nr, 
lous Man, found by his reception, and Cromwell's reſervation who after 4 
in all his Audiences, and the approaches he could make, that Ment re 
there was no room left for his Maſter; and ſo after a Month Flanders. 
{pent there, he return'd to look to his Government in Flan- 
ders, with an expectation that aſſoon as any News came of 
the Fleets, they ſhould hear of ſome Acts of Hoſtility upon 
the Subjects of Spain; and did all he could to awaken all the 
Miniſters, of that King to the fame apprehenſion and ex- 

ctation. 

Tu; two Fleets, ſet out from the Coaſt of England ; that The Flew 
under Blake, ſome Months before the other; and made it's — 
courſe directly to the Mediterranean; being bound in the firſt Medicerra- 
place to ſuppreſs the Inſolence of thoſe of Algiers, and Tun, 
who had infeſted the Engliſh Merchants, and were grown 
powerful in thoſe Seas. When he ſhould have perform'd that 
Service, he was to open another Commiſhon, which would 
inform him what courſe he was to ſteer : the other Fleet un- 
der Pen was bound directly to the Burbadoes; where they Thar unde 
were to open their Commiſſions, and to deliver Letters to 9% 
that Governour. There they found, that they were to take 
in new Men for the Land Army, and then to proſecute their 
courſe directly to the Iſland of Hiſpaniola. The Governour 
had Orders to ſupply new Mea for the Expedition; and there 
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were Ships ready for their Tranſportation, there being a 
marvellous alacrity in the Planters of thoſe Leeward Iſlands, 
which were overitock'd with Inhabitants, to ſeek their For- 
tune farther from home. So that, after a ſhorter ſtay at the 
Barbadoes, than they had reaſon to expect, having now found 
there two Frigats (which Cromwell had ſent before to pre- 
pare all things ready, and to put ſeveral Shallops together, 
which were brought ready in quarters) and making prize of 
about forty Dutch Ships, belonging to their new Allics of 
Holland, for Trading thither (contrary to the Act of Naviga- 
tion) about the end of March they ſet Sail, with an addition 
of four or hve thouſand Foot for the Land Army, towards 
S* Chriſtophers ; where, after a ſhort ſtay, they receiv'd about 
fifteen hundred Men more: fo that Venables had now under 
his Command a Body of above nine thouſand Men, with one 
Troop of Horſe more, which the Planters of the Barbadoes 
rad to him; and having a proſperous Wind, they came, 
Tvewe tr about the middle of April, within view of Santo Domingo; 
aufen which is the chief City and Port of the Iſland of Hiſpa- 
niola. | 

Tat1k Orders from Cromwell were very particular, and 
very poſitixe, that they ſhould land at ſuch a place, which was 
plainly enough deicribed to them. Bur whether they did not 
cicarly underſtand it, or thought it not ſo convenient, when 
they were near cnough to make a judgment of it, they 
called a Council of War; and it was there reſolv'd that Ge- 
neral Fenables ſhould land in another place (which they con- 
cciv'd to be much nearer the Town than in truth it was) and 
from thence march directly to it, there being another Bri- 
gade of Foot to be landed, at a leis diſtance from the Town, 
in a Bay, that ſhould joyn with them; and joyn they did. 
But by the march which Venables had made, in which he ſpent 
two days and a half in the Woods and uneaſy Paſſages, and 
in the terrible hear of that Country's Sun, where they found 
no Water to drink, they were fo diſpirited before they joyn'd 
with their Companions, that it was an ill preſage of the miſ- 
adventure that follow d. The loſs of that time in their Ad- 
rance had another very ill effect. For the Inhabitants of the 
Town, that, at the firſt appearance of ſuch a Fleet, the like 


whereof in any degree they had never ſeen before, had been 


ſciſed upon by ſuch a Conſternation, that they deſpair'd of 
making any reſiſtance; when they ſaw their Enemies proceed 
ſo ſlowly, and engaged in ſuch a March as muſt tire and in- 
tairely annoy them, they recover'd their Spirits, and pre- 
| pared for their Defence. So that when Venables, upon the 
conjunction with his other Forces, and after having found 
tome freſh Water to refreſh his Men, advanced towards the 
| Town, 
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Town, his Forlorne Hope found themſelves charged by a 
Party of Horſe arm'd with long Lances, and other Arms, 
which they had not been accuſtom'd ro; ſo, tired and dit- 
maycd with their march and heat, they bore the Charge very 
ill, and were caſily Routed, and Routed thoſe which were 


579 


behind them; and were, in that diſorder, purſued till they Venibles 


came to their main Body; upon fight whereof the Spaniard; 


-at-n by 2 
0 Span- 


retired without any loſs, having left the Captain of the For- =. 


lorne Hope, and above fifty of his Company, dead upon the 
place. The Engliſh retired back in great diſcomfort to the 
Bay, and the freſh Water River they had found there; where 
they ſtay d ſo long, that the General thought his Men not 
only enough refreſn d, but enough confirm'd in their reſolu- 
tions to redeem the ſhame of their laſt diſorder, having got 


Guides, who undertook to conduct them a neater way to the 


City, and that they ſhould not go near a Fort, which the 
Spaniards had in a Wood, from whence they had bcen in- 
teſted. The Common opinion that the Negroes, Natives of 
thoſe parts, are ſuch Encmics to the Spaniards, that thcy are 
willing to betray them, and do any miſchief to them, might 

ibly incline the Engliſh to give credit to thoſe Guides. 
But they did conduct them directly to the Fort; near which 
an Ambuſcade in the Woods diſcharged a Volly again upon 
the Forlorne Hope, and fell then in upon them with tuch fury, 
that diſorder d the whole Army; which, though ir recover d 
the Courage once more to make an Attempt upon that Fort, 


vas again ſeiſed upon by a panick fear, which made them 


directly fly back to the Bay, with the loſs of above {ix hundred 
Men, whereof their Major General was one. 

Tx 1s Fright they never recover d; but, within tcw days 
after having undergone many diſtreſſes by the intolerablc 
heat of the Climate, and the Negroes killing their Men every 
day, as they went into the Woods to find meat, they were, 
within five or fix days after the beginning of May, compell'd 
to reimbark — 

Men leſs than had been landed, who had by ſeveral ways loſt 
their Lives there; for which they „ 
a Neighbour Iſland, called Jamaica; where they made a 


b 


ves on board the Fleet, with a thouſand 22 
arks, an 


mak»; a de- 

themſelves upon ſee: up-n 

n- Jamaica ; 
where he 


other deſcent, took their City, and drove all the Inhabitants «cect: 


into the Woods. And here they left a good Body of Foot 
conſiſting of three or four * &. Men, under the Com- 
mand of a Colonel, to fortify and plant in this Iſland, a place 
fruitful in it ſelf, and abounding in many good provitions, 
and a perpetual ſharp thorn in the ſides of the Spauiard; who 


receiv'd exceeding damage from thence; they who were o 
eaſily frighted, and beaten, when they were in a great Body 
upon the other Iſland, making afterwards frequent Incurſions, 
Pp 4 with 
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with ſmall Numbers, into it from Famaica; Sacking their 

That Fler Towns, and returning with very rich Booty. When Venables 

England, had put this Iſland into as good order as he could, he return d 

with Pen into England. 

The Fleet Thx other Fleet under the Command of Flake had better 

babes, Succels, without any miſadventures. After he had reduced 

ſucceſs: thoſe of Algiers, where he Anchored in their very Mole, to 

— - ſubmit to ſuch Conditions for the time paſt, and the time to 

Fea-e; en- come, as he thought reaſonable, he Sailed to Tunis; which he 

6+ Tu. found better fortify d and morereſolv'd; for that King return'd 

nis, ad a very rude Anſwer, contemning his ſtrength, and undervalu- 

%% irg his Menaces, and refuſing to return either Ship or Priſoner 

that had been taken. Whereupon Blake put his Fleet in or- 

der, and thunder'd with his great Guns upon the Town; 

whilſt he {ent out ſeveral long Boats Mann'd with ſtout Ma- 

riners, who, at the ſame time, enter'd with very notable reſo- 

lation into their Harbours, and ſet fire to all the Ships there, 

being nine Men of War; which were burnt to aſhes; and this 

with the loſs only of five and twenty of the Engliſh, and about 

eight and forty hurt, all the Boats, with the reſt of the Men, 

returning ſafe to the Ships. This was indeed an Action of 

the higheſt Conduct and Courage, and made the name of the 
Ergliſh very terrible and formidable in thoſe Seas. 

In E Succeſs of both Flects came to Cromsvell's notice about 
the ſame time, but did not affect him alike. He was never 
ſo diſcompoſed (for he had uſually a great command over his 

Cromwell Paſſions) as upon the miſcarriage at Hiſpaniola. And aſſoon 

eas they came on ſhore, he committed both Pen and Venables 

bios ro ch to the Tower, and could never be perſwaded to truſt either 

% of them again; and could not, in a long time, ſpeak tempe- 
rately of that Affair. However, he loſt no time in cheriſh- 
ing his infant Plantation in Jamaica; which many thought to 
be at too great a diſtance, and wiſh'd the Men might be re- 

Send re- called; but he would not hear of it; and ſent preſently a 

a. Squadron of Ships, and a Recruit of fifteen hundred Men to 
carry on that Work; and refolv'd nothing more, than to make 
a continual War from that place upon the Spaniard. 

Ax p now the rupture with Spain could be no longer con- 

cealed. Therefore he ſent Orders to Blake, © That he ſhould 
gr watch the return of the Plate- Fleet, and do what miſchief 
Embaſa be could upon the coaſt of Spain; and gave directions to 
cow rare o his Ships in the Downs to infeſt thoſe of Hauders, which they 
f»iher s had not yet done: what had been hitherto treated privately 
ie between Him and the Cardinal, was now expoſed to the light. 
there, berun . . . 
befere by ri, HE now tent Lockhart his Embaſſadour into France; who was 
Agentr of receiv'd with great folemnity; and was a Man of great ad- 
| eerie dreſs in Treaty, and had a marvellous credit and power * 
| the 
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the Cardinal. He finiſh'd there the Alliance with Fance. 
Cromwell undertook © To fend over an Army of fix thoufand 
« Foot, to be commanded by their own Superior Officer, who 
«was to receive Orders only from Marſhal Turenne : and 
when Dunkirk, and Mardike ſhould be taken, they were to 
be put into Cromwell's hands. There were other more ſecret 
Articles, which will be mention'd. 

FLaxDeks had notice of this their new Enemy from 
England, before they heard any thing trom Spain, that might 
betzer enable them to contend with him; and Don Alonzo 
remain'd ſtill in London without notice of what was donc, till 
the Affair of amaica was upon the Exchange, and Fraterni- 
ties enter'd into there for the better carrying on that Plan- 
tation. Norwas he willing to belicye it then, till Cromwell 
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lent to him to leave the Kingdom; which he did very un- Don Aloe 


willingly, when there was no remedy ; and was tranſported 


ſent te by 
Cromwell 


into Flanders to increaſe the jealouſies and diſcontents, which «+ He. 
were already too great and uneaſy there. The Prince of sud. 


Conde, whoſe Troops, and vigour, were the preſervation and 
life of that Country, was very ill ſatisfied with the formality 
and flegm of the Arch-Duke, and with the unactivity and 
warineſs of the Conde of Fuenſaldagna; who he thought omit- 
ted many Opportunities. 

Tus Arch-Duke was weary of the Title of Governour of 
the Low Countries and General of the Army, when the Power 
was in truth in Fuenſaldagna, and nothing to be done with- 
out His approbation; and having by frequent complaints to 
Madrid, endeavour'd in vain to vindicate his Authority, had 
implor'd his diſmiſſion, and Fuenſaldagna himſelf was as ill 
ſatisfied as the other two; and knowing well the defects of 
the Court, as well as the prey of Madrid, thought the de- 


fence of Flanders conſiſted moſt in preſerving the Army, by 


being on the defenſive part; and therefore, to gratify the 
coldneſs of his own conſtitution, he did by no means approve 
the frequent Enterpriſes and reſtleſs Spirit of the Prince of 
nd; which ſpent their Men: and he thought the great 
charge in ſupporting the ſtate and dignity of the Arch-Duke, 
was not recompenſed by any benefit from his Service, beſides 
the irreconeilableneſs with the Arch-Duke , by his having 
compelled him, by the Authority of the King, to diſmiſs the 
Count of Swaſſenburg; whom he lov'd of all the world; fo 
that he was likewiſe weary of his Poſt, and deſired his deli- 
rerance to be ſent him from Madrid. 
Tus Council there thought it neceſſary to gratify them 
both, and to remove both the Arch-Duke and the Cond ; 
honourably to diſmiſs the former to return to his own re- 
hdence in Germany, and to bring Don Fuan of Auſtria, r 
natur 
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Don Juan natural Son of the King of Spain, who had paſſed through 
of Auf many employments with I and was at that time 
vernow of General in Italy, to undertake the Government of Flanders, 
Flanders; with ſuch reſtrictions as the King of Spain thought fit; and 
cena 4»- at the ſame time, that the Conde of Fucnſaldagna ſhould im- 
—_ 61 mediately enter.upon the Government of Milan; which had 
the army been exerciſed for the laſt tix years by the Marquis of Carra- 
ander him. cena; who was now to govern the Army in Handers under 

Don Fuan ; and that the Marquis, who had the molt diſad- 
vantage of this promotion, might be better pleaſed, they gave 
him ſuch an addition of Authority, as could not but breed ill 
blood in Don Juan, as it fell out afterwards. This Counſel 
was taken, and to be executed in this conjuncture, when 
France and Cromwell werc ready to enter Flanders with two 
powerful Armies, whilſt it was, upon the matter, under nv 
Command. 
Tux King was yet at Cologne; and no ſooner heard of the 
War that Crommell had begun upon Spain, but he concluded 
that the Spaniard would not be unwilling to enter into ſome 
correſpondence with him; at leaſt, that their fears were over 
Toe King of offending Cromwell, He therefore ſent privately to the 
ut. Arch-Duke, and to Fuenſaldagna, to offer them his Conjun- 

Due to ef tion. Don Alonzo was likewiſe there; and the long Expc- 
3 rience he had in England, and the Quality he {till held, made 
fore te his judgment in thoſe Affairs moſt elteem'd by them. He, 
rin. whether upon the Conſcience of his former behaviour, by 
ders, which he had diſobliged both the late and the preſent King, 

or whether, by having liv'd long in a place where the King's 

intereſt was contcmn'd, he did in truth believe that his Ma- 

jeſty could bring little advantage to them, had no mind to 

make a conjunction with him: yet they ſaw one benefit which 

they might receive, if his Majeſty would draw off the Iriſb 

from the Service of Fance; which they had reaſon to believe 

would be in his power, becauſe he had formerly drawn off 

ſome Regiments from Spain, whilſt he remain'd in Fance. 

So that they were all of opinion, that they would confer with 

The King any Body the King ſhould Authorize to treat with them ; 

Flanders Which when the King knew, he reſolv'd to go to them Him- 

a»d treats {elf ; and left Cologne, attended only by two or three Servants; 

De bus and when he came near Bruſſels, ſent to advertiſe the Arch- 

ver Bruſ- Duke at what diſtance he was; and That he would ſee him 
_ © zncognito in what place, or manner, he ſhould think fit. 

Trey cither were, or ſeem'd to be much troubled that 

the King was come in Perſon; and defired, that he would 

by no means come to Brufſels; but that he would remain in 

a little vile Dorp about a League from Bruſſels ; where he was 


very meanly accommodated. Thither the Conde of Fuenſal- 
dagna 
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lagna and Don Alonzo came to his Majeſty ; and the Arch- 
Duke met him privately at another place. The King quickly 
diſcover d that Don Alonzo had a private Intrigue with ſome 
| Officers of the Engliſh Army, who were Enemies to Cromwell, 
upon whoſe Intereſt he more depended than the King's, and 
| offer'd it as great merit to his Majeſty, if he could be able 
to perſwade them to make up a conjunction with the King. 
N This correſpondence between Don Alonzo and thole Level- 
lers, was managed by an Iriſb Jeſuit, who, by ſpeaking Spa- 
niſb, had got himſelf to be murually truſted by them. The 
| King preſſed them © That he might remove his Family to 
] « Bruſſels, or to {ome place in Flanders, that it might be no- 
. *rorious that he was in Alliance with his Catholick Majeſty; 
, 
D 


* and then they ſhould quickly ſee he had another kind of In- 
*rereſt in England, than what thoſe Men pretended to, upon 
*whom they ought not to depend; and they would quickly 
e © find, if his Majelly reſided in that Country, his influence 
4 upon the Iriſþ who were in France. 
c Tut * would by no means conſent that his Majeſty ſhould 
remain in Hruſſels, as little at Antwerp, or indeed in any 
e MI place as taken notice of by the State to be there; © Which, 
- they faid, © The King of Spain's honour would not permit 
.- KU © without ſhewing thoſe reſpects to him that he might live in 
e that Grandeur as became a Great King; which the preſent 
„ tate of their affairs would not permit them to defray the 
charge of. But they intimated, © Thar it his Majeſty would 
> IU ©choole to remove his Family to Bruges, and remain there 
' with them, fo far incognito as not to expect any publick 
- I} < expenſive Reception, they were ſure he would -#( all re- 
o | ſpect from the Inhabitants of that City. The King deſired 
h that ſome Treaty might be fign'd between them; which was 
committed to the wiſdom of Don Alonzo; who prepared it 
„e in as perfunctory a manner as was poſſible; by which the 
| | King was permitted to reſide in Bruges, and nothing on the 
e. King of Spain's part undertaken but“ That whenever the King 
h could cauſe a good Port Town in England to declare for | il 
|; him, his Catholick Majeſty would aſſiſt him with a Body | 
a- of fix thouſand Foot, and with ſuch a proportion of Am- 
munition, and ſo many Ships to tranſport that Body thither ; 
which was the Propoſition the Levellers had made; and Don 
Alonzo, by making it the contract with the King, thought 
this way to beget an Intelligence between them and the Royal 
at Party; of the power of which he had no eſteem. 
Id Tus King diſcern'd that what they offer'd would be of no 
in moment, nor could he make ſuch confident Propoſitions of 
as advantage to Spain, as might warrant him to inſiſt upon large 
/- || <oncefhons. Beſides, it was evident to him, that the affairs 
in 
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in thoſe Provinces which remain'd under Spain, were in ſo 
evil a poſture, that, if they ſhould promiſe any great matters, 
they would not be able to perform them. However, all that 
he deſired, was to have the reputation of a Treaty between 
Him and the King of Spain; under which he might draw his 
Family from Cologne, and remain in Handers, which was at 
a juſt diſtance from England, to expect other Alterations. So 
his Majelty readily accepted the Treaty as it was drawn by 
Don Alonzo; and ſign'd it; and declared that he would re- 
{ide in the manner they propoſed at Bruges. Whereupon, af- 
ter {even or eight days ſtay in that inconvenient manner, the 

The Treaty Treaty was engroſſed and fign'd by the King the Arch- 

— _ Duke, and Don Alonzo, in April, or the end of March 1657 

tees Spain the diſpatch of the Treaty being haſten'd by the neceſſity of 

— 2 the departure of the Arch-Duke, and the Conde of Fuenſal- 
dagna; who begun their Journey within two or three days 
after the ſigning of it; Don Jen, and the Marquis of Carra- 
cena being known to be on their way ; and both, though not 
together, within few days Journey of Flanders. 

Tus Treaty, as it was ſign'd, was ſent by an Expreſs into 
Spain, for the approbation and ſignature of his Catholick Ma- 

Tre Kio jeſty. The King with his ſmall Train went to Bruges, and 

emily from Lodged in the Houſe of a Subject of his own, the Lord 7a- 

Cologne, rab, an Iriſh-man ; who had been born in that Country, and 

to ally as inherired an Eſtate by his Mother. There the King ſtayed, 

Bruges. till a handſome Accommodation was provided for him in that 
City, having ſent to his Brother the Duke of Glocefter, who 
remain'd yet at Cologne, to come to him, and that his Family 
ſhould all come from thence. So that by the time his Maje- 
ſty had return'd again to Bruſſels, to congratulate Don Fuan's 
arrival, and ſpent three or four days there, he found himſelf 
as well ſettled at Bruges as he had been at Cologne ; where, 
when his Family left it, there was not the leaſt debt remain'd 
unſatisfied ; which, in the low condition his Majeſty had been 
in, and ſtill was, gave reputation to his Oeconomy. 

As * the Diſſolution of the unruly Parliament, Crom- 
well had ſent out his two great Fleets, to propagate his Fame 
abroad, preſuming that by the Conqueſt which the one would 

make in the Weſt Indies, he ſhould have Money enough to 
keep his Army in obedience to him, and by the other's de- 
ſtroying or ſuppreſſing the Turks of Algiers, and Tunis, which 
were indeed grown. formidable to all Merchants, he ſhould 
raiſe his reputation in Chriſtendom, and become very popular 
with all the Merchants of England; ſo he did not, in the mean 
time, negle& to take all the ways he could deviſe, to pro- 
vide for his own ſecurity at home. Though he had brought 
the King's Party fo low, that he had no apprehenſion of their 


2 power 
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0 er to raiſe an Army againſt him; yet he diſcern d, that 

k y breaking their Fortunes and Eſtates, he had not at all 
t broken their Spirits; and that by taking ſo many of their 

- Lives, their numbers were not much leſſen d; and that they þ 
; WW would be mill ready to throw themſelves into any Party that 1 
f ſhould declare againſt him; to which, he knew, there were 
I enough inclined. | q 
v Bo r that which troubled him moſt, was the diſtemper in Cromwell f 


„bis Army; where he knew there were many Troops more 2 %. 4. 
f. at the diſpoſal of that Party that would deſtroy him, than at e i he 
ce his own. It was once in his purpoſe to have drawn over a“ . 
1- & Regiment of Swiſs, upon pretence of {ending them into Ire- 
luna, but in truth with intention to keep them as a Guard to 

of bis own Perſon; and to that purpoſe he had ſent a Perſon to 4 
treat with Colonel Balthazar, a Man well known to the Pro- | 


ys WW teſtant Cantons; but this came to be diſcover'd: fo he had if 
not confidence to proceed in it. He refolv'd therefore upon 
ot an ient, which ſhould provide for all inconveniences, 


as well amongſt the People, as in the Army. He conſtituted, e 
to out of the Perſons who he thought were moſt devoted to him- G 
a- ſelf, a Body of Major Generals; that is, he aſſign d to ſuch a 
id I fingle Perſon ſo many Counties, to be under his Command as 
4- their Major General: fo that all England was put under the 
id I abſolute power of twelve Men, neither of them having any 
— in the Juriſdiction of another, but every Man, in thoſe 
At nties which were committed to his Charge, had all that 
ho authority which was before divided among Committee-Men, 
ily & Juſtices of Peace, and ſeveral other Officers. 
je- Tux Major General committed to Priſon what Perſons he Their Power. 
n's | thought fir to ſuſpect; took care to Levy all Monies which 
elf | were appointed by the Protector and his Council to be col- 
re, || lected for the Publick; ſequeſter'd all who did not pay their 
d decimation, or ſuch other payments as they were made liable 
en to; and there was no Appeal from any of their Acts but to the 
Protector himſelf. They had likewiſe a Martial Power, which 
was to liſt a Body of Horſe and Foot, who were to have ſuch 
a Salary conſtantly paid, and not to be called upon to ſerve 
but upon emergent occaſion, and then to attend ſo many 
days at their own Charge; and if they ſtay'd longer, they 
were to be under the ſame pay with the Army, but indepen- 
dent upon the Officers thereof, and only to obey their Major 
General. A Horſe-man had eight pounds a year; for which 
he was to be ready with his Horſe if he were call'd upon; if 
he were not, he might intend his own Affairs. By this means 
he had a ſecond Army in view, powerful enough to controle 
the firſt, if they at any time deſery'd ro be ſuſpected. But he 
diſcern d, by degrees, that theſe new Magiſtrates grew __ 
| muc 
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much in love with their own power; and beſides that they 
carricd themſelves like ſo many Baſſas with their Bands of 

ani c aries, towards the People, and were extremely odious to 

all Parties, they did really affect ſuch an Authority as might 

undermine his own greatnels; yet for the preſent, he thought 

not fit to controle them, and ſeem'd leſs to apprehend them. 

Wurx Admiral Blake had ſubdued the Turks at Tunis, 

and Algiers, and betaken himſelf to the Coaſt of Spain, and 

by the attempt of Hiſbaniola and the poſſeſſion of Jamaica, 

the War was ſufficiently declar'd againſt the Catholick King, 

Mountague Rlountague, a young Gentleman of a good Family, who had 

_ Blake, been drawn into the Party of Crom ell, and ſerv'd under him, 

«nd pur is as a Colonel in his Army with much Courage, was ſent with 

1 an addition of Ships to joyn with Zlake, and joyn'd in Com- 

miſſion of Admiral and General with him; Blake having found 

himſelf much indiſpoſed in his Health, and having deſired 

that another might be {ent to aſſiſt him, and to take care of 

the Fleet, if worſe ſnould befal him. Upon his Arrival with 

the Fleet, they lay long before Cales in expectation of the 

Spaniſh Weſt India Fleet, and to keep in all Ships from going 

out to give notice of their being there. After ſome Months 

Attendance, they were at laſt compelFd to remove their Sta- 

tion, that they might get freſh Water, and ſome other Pro- 

viſions which they wanted; and fo drew off to a convenient 

As Engliſh Bay in Portugal, and left a Squadron of Ships to watch the 

—_— Spaniſh Fleet; which, within a very ſhort time after the re- 

| the Spaniſh move of the Engliſh Fleet, came upon the Coaſt; and before 

on they were diſcover d by the Commander of the Squadron who 

the Rere- Was to the Leeward, made their way fo faſt, that when he got 

up with them (though he was inferior to them in number) 

Sinp off of they rather thought of ſaving their Wealth by flight, than 

Cale. of defending themſelves; and ſo the Spaniſh Admiral run on 

ſhore in the Bay; and the Vice-Admiral, in which was the 

Vice-King of Mexico with his Wife, and Sons, and Daughters, 

hr'd; in which the poor Gentleman himſelf, his Wife, and 

his Eldeſt Daughter periſh'd: His other Daughters, and his 

two Sons, and near one hundred others, were ſaved by the 

Engliſh ; who took the Rere-Admiral, and another Ship, very 

_. richly laden; which, together with the Priſoners, were ſent 
into England, the reft eſcaped into Gibralter. 

The be Tur Ships which were ſent for England, arriv'd at Portſ- 

* mouth; and though they might with leſs charge have con- 

Pam tinued their Voyage by Sea to London, Cromwell thought it 

one” would make more noiſe, if all the Bullion, which was of great 

value, was landed at Portſmouth; from whence it was brought 

by Land in many Carts to London, and carried through the 

City to the Tower to be there Coin'd, as it was, within as 
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ſhort a time as it could be difpatch'd ; and though it was in it 
ſelf very conſiderable, they gave out and reported it to be of 
much greater value than it was. But the loſs to the Spaniard 
was prodigious ; though molt of what was in the Admiral was 
faved, and that only: And they ſaw the Engliſh Fleet ſtill re- 
maining before them, which was not like to miſs the other 
Fleet they ſhortly after expected, in ſpight of all Advertiſe- 
ments which they were like to be able to fend to it. 
CRxoMWELL now thought his reputation, both abroad 
and at home, ſo good, that he might venture again upon call- 
ing of a Parliament; and, by their countenance and concur- 
rence, ſuppreſs, or compoſe thoſe refractory Spirits, which 
croſſed him in all places; and having firſt made ſuch Sheriffs 
in all Counties as he thought would be like to contribute to 
his deſigns, by hindering ſuch Men to ſtand againſt whom he 
had a prejudice, at leaſt, by not returning them if they ſhould 
be choſen, and by procuring ſuch Perſons to be returned as 
would be moſt agreeable to him, of which there were choice 
in all Counties; and having prepared all things to this pur- | 
ſe, as well as he could, he ſent out his Writs to call a Par- Cromwell 
— to meet at Weſtminſter, upon the ſeventeenth of Sep- Fefe 
tember, in the year 1656. When, upon the returns, he found u Sep. 
that though in ſome places he had ſucceeded according to his? 5s. 
wiſh, it was in others quite the contrary, and that very many 
Members were return'd, who were Men of the moſt notori- 
ous Malignity againſt him, he therefore reſorted to his old ſe- .. 
curity, to keep all manner of Perſons from entering into the 3/724 
Houle, who did not firſt ſubſcribe, * That they would act Member: 
nothing prejudicial to the Government as it was eſtabliſh'd *”* 427 
e under a — which being tender d, many Members“ 
utterly refuſed, and return d into their Countries, where they 
were not, for the moſt part, the worſe welcome for inſiſting 
upon their Privileges, and Freedom of Parliament. 
T x £ major part frankly ſubmitted and ſubſcribed ; ſome of 
them, that they might have the better opportunity to do mil- 
chief. So a Speaker was choſen; and at firſt they proceeded 
{o unanimouſly, that the Protector begun to hope 0 he had 
gain d his point. With very little, or no contradiction, they Th Proce-4- 
paſſed an Act of Renunciation of any Title that Charles Stu- 7 o te 
art (for ſo they had long called the King) or any of that Fa- 
mily might pretend; and this all Men were bound to ſub- 
ſeribe. With as little oppoſition, they paſſed another, where- 
by it was made High Treaſon to attempt any thing againſt 
the life of the Protector. Then they paſſed ſeveral Acts for 
raiſing Money by way of contribution in * Scotland, 
and Ireland, in a greater proportion than had ever yet been 
raiſed. They granted Tonnage and Poundage to che Pro- 


rector 
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tector for his Life; and paſſed ſeveral other Acts for the raiſing 
of Monies; amonglt — one for obliging all Perſons to 
pay a full years Rent for all Buildings which had been erected 
in, and about London, from before the beginning of the 
Troubles; by all which ways, vaſt Sums of Money were to 
be, and afterwards were, raiſed. All theſe Acts they pre- 
ſented ſolemnly to his Highnels, to be coafirm'd by his Royal 
Authority; and He as graciouſly confirm'd them all; and told 
them, That as it had been the cuſtom of the Chief Gover- 
*nours to acknowledge the care and kindneſs of the Com- 
e mons upon ſuch Occaſions, ſo he did very heartily and 
* thankfully acknowledge Theirs. 

Bur after all this, he was far from being ſatisfied with the 
method of their proceeding; for there was nothing done to 
confirm his Perſonal Authority ; and notwithſtanding all this 
was done, they might for ought appear'd, remove him from 
being both Protector, and General. There had been for ſome 
time jealouſies between Him and Lambert, who had been the 

rincipal adviſcr of the raiſing thole Major Generals; and 
ee one of them himſelf, and having the Government of to re 
the fire Northern Counties committed to him, he defired to 
improve their Authority, and to have it ſettled by Authority 
of Parliament. But Cromzvell, on the other hand, was well con- 
tented that they ſhould be look'd upon as a publick grievance, 
and ſo taken away, rather upon the deſire of Parliament, than 
that it ſhould appear to be our of his own inclination. Bur, 
| hitherto, neither that deſign in Lambert, nor the other in 

Cromwell, nor any difference between them, had broken our. 

Tus Protector himſelf ſeem'd to deſire nothing more confi 
than to have the Authority they had formerly given him, at had { 
leaſt, that he had exerciſed from the time he was Protector, that 
confirm d, and ratified by Act of Parliament. And if it had dom, 
been ſo, it had been much greater than any King ever enjoy d. reaſc 
But he had uſed to ſpeak much, That it was pity the Nobi- der t 
* lity ſhould be tota y ſuppreſſed ; and that the Government I to th 
* would be better, if it paſſed another conſultation beſides once 
**that of the Houſe of Commons. In matter of Religion, he old C 
would often ſpeak, © That there was much of good in the Or- woul 
der of Biſhops, if the droſs were ſcour d off. He courted parat 
"_ much many of the Nobility, and uſed all devices to diſ- Mon 
pole them to come to him; and they who did viſit him were of E 
uſed with extraordinary reſpect by him; all which raiſed an ſubm 
opinion in many, that he did in truth himſelf affect to be I and « 
King; which was the more confirm'd, when many of thoſe I by th 
who had neareſt relation to him, and were molt truſted b lent | 
him, aſſoon as the Parliament had diſpatch d thoſe Acts, hic in th 
are mention d before, and that — came from all parts a Kit 
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apainſt the Major Generals, inveigh'd ſharply againſt the 
:emper and compoſition of the Government, as if it was not 
capable to ſettle the ſeveral diſtractions, and ſatisfy the ſeve- 
ral Intereſts of the Nation; and by degrees propoſed in di- 
rect terms, That they might inveſt Cromwell with the Title, Pe 
Rights, and Dignity of a King; and then he would know 5," 
«what he was to do towards the ſatisfaction of all Parties, for Crom- 
e and how to govern thoſe who would not be fatisfied. 3 
Tais Propoſition found a great concurrence; and very * 
many who uſed not to agree in any thing elſe, were of one 
mind in This, and would preſently vote him King. And it 
was obſerv'd that no body was forwarder in that Acclama- 
tion, than ſome Men who had always had the reputation of 
great fidelity to the King, and to wiſh his Reſtauration : and 
it cannot be denied that very many of the King's Party were 
ſo deceived in their judgments, as really to believe, that the 
making Cromwell King for the preſent, was the beſt Expe- 
dient for the Reſtauration of his Majeſty ; and that the Army, 
and the whole Nation, would then have been united rather 
to reſtore the true, than to admit of a falſe Soveraign, whole 
Hypocriſy and Tyranny. being now detected, and known, 
would be the more deteſted. 
Bur the more ſober Perſons of the King's Party, who made 
leſs noiſe, trembled at this Overture; and believ'd that it was 
the only way, utterly to deſtroy the King, and to pull up all 
future of the Royal Family by the Roots. They faw 
all Men even already tired in their hopes; and that which was 
left of Spirit in them, was from the horror they had of the 
confuſion of the preſent Government; that very many who 
had ſuſtain'd the King's Quarrel in the beginning were dead; 
; that the preſent King, by his long abſence out of the King- 
| dom, was known to very few; ſo that there was too much 
reaſon to fear, that much of that Affection that appear'd un- 
der the notion of Allegiance to the King, was more directed 
td o the Monarchy than tothe Perſon ; and that if Cromwell were 
once made King, and ſo the Government run again in the 
. old Channel, rhough thoſe who were in love with a Republick 
- I would poſſibly fall from him, he would receive abundant re- 
| paration of ſtrength by the Acceſs of thoſe who preferr'd the 
- BE Monarchy, and which probably would reconcile moſt Men 
> IN of Eſtates to an abſolute acquieſcence, if not to an entire 
ſubmiſſion; that the Nobility, which being excluded to a Man, 
. and depriv'd of all the Rights and Priviledges due to them 
by their Birth- right, and ſo Enemies irreconcilable to the pre- 
tent Government, would, by this alteration, find themſelves 
in their right places, and be glad to adhere to the Name of 
a King, how unlawful a one ſoever; and there was an Act of 
Vol. HI. Part 2. Q q Par- 
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Parliament ſtill in force, that was made in the eleventh year ne 
of King Harry the ſeventh, which ſeem d to provide abſolute cl. 
Indemnity to ſuch ſubmiſſion. And there was, without doubt, co 
at that time, too much propenſion in too many of the No- ſa 
bility, ro ranſom themſelves at the charge of their lawful of 
Soveraign. And therefore they who made theſe prudent te- * 
collections, uſed all the ways they could to prevent this de- ce 
A ſign, and to divert any ſuch Vote in the Houle. te 
Larnbere Ow the other ſide, Lambert, who was the ſecond Man of «} 
| + Power in the Army, and many other Officers of account and | 
0etwe: intereſt, beſides the Country Members, oppoſed this Overture ec | 
| with great bitterneſs and indignation : ſome of them ſaid di- cc, 
| rectly, That if, contrary to their Oaths and Engagements, 
| *and contrary to the end, for obtaining whereof they had thi 
[ © ſpent ſo much blood and treaſure, they mutt at laſt return lia 
; te and ſubmit to the old Government, and live again under a e 
* King, they would chooſe much rather to obey the true and ce j 
] * lawful Heir to the Crown, who was deſcended from a long 77 


te ſucceſſion of Kings who had managed the Scepter over the « þ 
Nation, than to ſubmit to a Perſon who at beſt was but «x 
| te their equal, and raiſed by themſelves from the fame degree pa 
* of which they all were, and by the truſt they had repoſed 
5 © in him, had raiſed himſelf above them. That which put an 
©. end to the preſent Debate was (and which was as wonderful 
as any thing) that ſome of his own Family, who had grown 
A:4 ſme up under him, and had their whole dependence upon him, as 
of crom- Desborough, Fleetzvood, Whaley, and others, my con- 
Relations, tradicted the motion, as any of the other Officers; and con- 
fidently undertook to know, © That himſelf would never con- 
*ſent toit; and therefore that it was very ſtrange that any 
* Men ſhould importune the putting ſuch a Queſtion, before 
„they knew that he would accept it, unleſs they took this 
ay to deſtroy him. Upon this (for which the Undertakers 
receiv'd no thanks) the firſt Debate was put off, till farther 
conſideration. 
Tus Debate was reſumed again the next day, with the ter 
ſame warmth, the ſame Perſons ſtill of the ſame opinion the «q 
had been before: moſt of the Officers of the Army, as well te t 
as they who were the great Dependents upon, and Creatures, ce 4 
of Cromwell, as paſſionately ſed the making him King, MW «+ 
as Lambert and the reſt did, who look d to be ſucceſſive Pro- «x; 
tectors after his deceaſe; only it was obſerv'd, that they who ©, 
the day before had undertaken, that he himſelf would never * 
endure it (which had eſpecially made the pauſe at that time) «y 
urged that Argument no more; but inveigh'd {till againſt it « 
as 4 monſtrous thing, and that which would infallibly ruin MW * 
him. But moſt of thoſe of his Privy Council, and —— 0 
neare 
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t neareſt his truſt, were as violent and as poſſitive for the de- 
- claring him King, and much the Major part of the Houſe 
, concurr'd in the ſame opinion; and notwithſtanding all was | 
- ſaid to the contrary, they appointed a Committee of ſeveral 4 Commir- 4 
l of the moſt eminent Members of the Houſe to wait upon him, 4 [ 
j- and to inform him of © The very earneſt defire of the Houſe with Crom- 
. «that he would take upon him the Title of King; and if they. 1 
«ſhould find any averſion in him, that they ſhould then en- 1 
f large in giving him thoſe reaſons, which had been offer'd N 
d « jn the Houſe, and which had ſway d the Houſe to that re- 
e te ſolution, which they hoped would have the ſame Influence | 
i- te upon his Highneſs. : 
85 Hs gave them Audience in the Painted Chamber, when He give: ; 
d they made the bare Overture to him, as the deſire of his Par- = pro” 1 
en liament; at which he ſeem'd ſurpriſed; and told them, He #4 efer 4 
a « wonder'd how any ſuch thing came into their minds; har” 1 
id te it was neither fit for them to offer, nor Him to receive; 
c that he was ſure they could diſcover no ſuch Ambition in : 
ne him, and that his Conſcience would not give him leave ever / 
ut *ro conſent to own that Title. They who were well pre- 
pared to expect ſuch an Anſwer, told him,“ That they hoped, ' 


*he would not fo ſuddainly give a poſitive denial to what 
te the Parliament had deſired upon ſo long, and mature deli- 
«beration; that They, who knew his modeſty well, and that 
«he more affected to deſerve the higheſt Titles than to wear 
te them, were appointed to offer many reaſons, which had in- 
4 duced the Houſe to make this requeſt to him; which when 
che had vouchſafed to hear, they hoped the ſame impreſſion 
* would be made upon Him, that had been made upon Them 
ein the Houſe. He was too deſirous to give the Parliament 
all the Satisfaction he could with a good Conſcience, to re- 
fuſe to hear whatever they thought fit to ſay to him; and fo 
appointed them another day to attend him in the fame place; 
which they accordingly aid. 

Wu they came to him again, they all ſucceſſively en- 
tertain'd him with long Harrangues, ſetting out The nature 
* of the Engliſh People, and the nature of the Government 
te to which th been accuſtom'd, and under which they 1 
* had flouriſh'd from the time they had been a People: that | 
* though the extreme ſufferings they had undergone by cor- 

*rupt Miniſters, under negligent and tyrannical Kings, had 
tranſported them to throw off the Government it ſelf, as 
*well as to inflict Juſtice upon the Perſons of the Offenders ; 
yet they found by experience, that no other Government 
** would fo well fit the Nation, as that to which it had been 
*accuſtom'd : that, notwithſtanding the infinite pains his 
"* Highneſs had taken, and which had been crown'd, even 
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ce with miraculous ſucceſs, by the immediate bleſſing of Di- 
*yine Providence upon all his Actions and all his Counſels, 
*there remain'd ill 2 reſtleſs and unquiet Spirit in Men, 
**that threaten'd the publick Peace; and that it was moſt ap- 
« parent, by the daily Combinations and Conſfpiracies againſt 
the preſent Government, how juſt and gentle and mild ſo- 
ever, that the heart of the Nation was devoted to the old 
«form, with which it was acquainted; and that it was the 
e love of that, not the Affection to the Young Man who pre- 
**rended a title to it, and was known to no body, which diſ- 
* poſed ſo many to with for the return of it: that the Name 
and Title of a Protector was never known to this Kingdom, 
«but in the hands of a Subject, during the Reign of an In- 
e fant Soveraign; and therefore, that the Laws gave little 
*reſpe& to him, but were always executed in the Name of 
*the King, how young ſoever, and how unfit ſoever to go- 
ce rern: that whatſoever concern d the Rights of any Family, 
*or any perſonal pretence, was well and ſafely over; the 
Nation was united, and of one mind in the rejection of the 
te old Line; there was no danger of it; but no body could 
« ſay, that they were of one mind in the rejection of the old 
* form of Government; to which they were ſtill moſt ad- 
« died: therefore, they beſought him, out of his love and 
* tenderneſs to the Common-wealth, and for the preſervation 
te of the Nation, which had got ſo much renown and glory 
ce under his Conduct, that he would take that Name and Ti- 
*tle which had ever preſided over it, and by which as he 
© could eſtabliſn a firm Peace at home, ſo he would find his 
* fame and honour more improv d abroad; and that thoſe 
« very Princes and Kings, who, out of admiration of his Vir- 
© tue and noble Actions, had contracted a reverence for his 
* Perſon, and an impatient deſire of his Friendſhip, would 
look upon him with much more veneration, when they ſaw 
*him cloath'd with the ſame Majeſty, and as much their 


«equal in Title as in merit; and would with much more ala- 


*crity renew the old Alliances with England, when they were 
* renew id in the old form, and under the old Title, which 
« would make them durable; ſince no Foraign Prince could 
* preſume to take upon him to judge of right of Succeſſion ; 
« which had been frequently changed in all Kingdoms, not 
* only upon the expiration of a Line, but upon deprivation 
*and depoſition; in ſuch manner as was moſt for the good 
*and benefit of the People; of which there was a freſh In- 
* {tance in their own Eyes, in the Kingdom of Portugal ; 
* where the Duke of Fraganza, by the Election of the Peo- 
* ple, aſſumed the Crown, and Title of King, from the King 
of Spain; who had enjoy d it quietly, and without Inter- 
* ruption, 
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ruption, during three Deſcents; and he was acknowledged 
« 25 Soveraign of that Kingdom by the late King; who re- 
tc ceiv d his Embaſſadours accordingly. | 

CrxoMwELL heard theſe and the like Arguments with 
great attention (and wanted not inclination to have concurr'd 
with them; he thanked them © For the pains they had taken) 
eto which he would not take upon him to give a preſent An- 
* {wer; that he would conſider of all they had ſaid to him, 
and reſort to God for Council; and then he would fend 
*for them, and acquaint them with his Reſolution; and 10 
they parted, all Men ſtanding at gaze, and in terrible ſuſpenſe, 
according to their ſeveral hopes and fears, till they knew 
what he would determine. All the diſpute was now within 
his own Chamber. There is no queſtion the Man was in 
great Agony, and in his own mind did heartily defire to be 
King, and thought ir the only way to be ſafe. And it is con- 
fidently believ d, that upon {ome Addrefles he had formerly 
made to ſome principal Noble Men of the Kingdom, and 
ſome Friendly Expoſtulations he had by himſelf, or ſome 
Friend, with them, why they reſerv'd themſelves, and would 
have no communication or acquaintance with Him, the An- 
{wer from them all ſeverally (for ſuch diſcourſes could be 
held but with one at a time) was © That if he would make 
© himſelf King, they ſhould eaſily know what they had to do, 
*but they knew nothing of the ſubmiſſion and obedience 
* which they were to pay to a Protector; and that theſe re- 
turns firſt diſpoſed him to that Ambition. 

H E was not terrified with the oppoſition that Lambert gave 
him; whom he now looked upon as a declared and mortal 
Enemy, and one whom he mult deſtroy, that he might not 
be deſtroy d by him: Nor did he much conſider thoſe other 
Officers of the Army, who in the Houſe concurr'd with Lam- 
bert; whoſe Intereſt he did not believe to be great; and if it 
were, he thought he ſhould quickly reduce them, aſſoon as 


Lambert ſhould be diſgraced, and his power taken from him, 
Bur he trembled at the obſtinacy of thoſe who, he knew, 


loved him; his Brother Desborough, and the reſt, who de- 
pended wholly upon him, and his Greatneſs, and who did 
not wiſh his Power and Authority leſs abſolute than it was. 
And that theſe Men ſhould, with that virulence, withſtand 
this promotion, griev'd him to the heart. He conferr'd with 
them ſeverally, and endeavour'd, by all the ways he could, 
to convert them. But they were all inexorable; and told him 


reſolutely, That they could do him no good, if they ſhould 


*adhere to him; and therefore they were reſolv'd for their 
< own Intereſt to leave him, and do the utmoſt they could 
* againſt him, from the time he aſſumed that Title. 
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Ir was reported that an Officer of Name, in the Eclair- 
ciſſement upon the Subject, told him reſolutely and vehement- 
ly, That if ever he took the Title of King upon him, he 
« would kill him. Certain it is that Cromwell was inform'd, 
and gave credit to it, That there were a number of Men, who 
*bound themſelves by an Oath to kill him, within ſo many 
* hours after he ſhould accept that Title. They who were 
very near him, ſaid, that in this perplexity he revolv d his for- 
mer Dream, or Apparition, that had firſt inform'd, and pro- 
miled him the high Fortune to which he was already arriv'd, 
and which was generally ſpoken of even from the beginning 
of the Troubles, and when he was not in a poſture that pro- 
miſed ſuch Exaltation ; and that he then obſerv d, it had only 
declared, © That he ſhould be the greateſt Man in England, 
* and ſhould be near to be King; which ſeem'd to imply that 
he ſhould be only near, and never actually attain the Crown, 
Upon the whole matter, after a great diſtraction of Mind, 
which was manifeſt in his Countenance to all who then ſaw 
him, notwithſtanding his Science in diſſimulation, his Courage 
fail'd him; and after he had ſpent ſome days very uneaſily, 
he ſent for the Committee of Parliament to attend him; and, 
as his looks were extremely diſcompoſed, and diſcover d a 
Mind full of trouble, and irrefolution, ſo his words were 


broken and disjoynted, without method, and full of pauſes ; 


with frequent mention of God and his gracious diſpenſation, 
he concluded, © That he could nor, with a good Conſcience, 
* accept the Government under the Title of a King. 

Many were then of opinion, that his Genius at that time 
forſook him, and yielded to the King's Spirit, and that his 
Reign was near its expiration ; and that if his own Courage 
had not failed, he would eafily have maſter'd all oppoſition; 
that there were many Officers of the Army, who would nor 
have lefr him, who were for Kingly Government in their 
own affections; and that the greateſt Factions in Religion 
rather promiſed themſelves Protection from a ſingle Perſon, 
than from a Parliament, or a new numerous Council ; that 
the firſt Motion for the making him King, was made by one 
of the moſt wealthy Aldermen of the City of London, and who 
ſerv'd then for the City in Parliament; which was an Argu- 
ment that that potent Body ſtood well affected to that Go- 
vernment, and would have joyn'd with him in the defence of 
ir. Others were as confident, that he did very wiſely to de- 
cline it; and that, if he had accepted it, he could not have 
liv'd many days after. The truth is, the danger was only in 
ſome preſent Aſſaſſination, and deſperate Attempt upon his 
Perſon, not from a Revolt of the Army from him; which no 
particular Man had Intereſt enough to corrupt. And he might 


have 
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have ſecured himſelf probably, for ſome time, from ſuch an 
aſſault; and when ſuch defigns are deferr'd, they are com- 
monly diſcover'd; as appear'd afterwards, in many Conlpi- 
racies againſt his Life. 

H1 s Intereſt and Power over the Army was fo great, that 
he had upon the ſuddain remov'd many of thoſe Officers who 
had the greateſt Names in the Factions of Religion, as Har- 
riſon, Rich, and others; who, aſſoon as they were remov'd, 
and their Regiments conferr'd on others, were found to be 
of no ſignification, or influence. And it could have been no 
hard matter for him, upon very few days warning, to have 0 
Quarter'd, and Modell'd his Troops, as to have ſecured him 
in any Enterpriſe he would undertake. And, it may be, there 
were more Men ſcandalized at his Uſurping more than tlie 
Royal Authority, than would have been at his Aſſumption ot 
the Royal Title too. And therefore they who at that time 
exerciſed their thoughts with moſt ſagacity, look'd upon that 
refuſal of his as an immediate Act of Almighty God towards 
the King's Reſtauration; and many of the ſobereſt Men in 
the Nation confeſſed, after the King's Return, that their de- 
jected Spirits were wonderfully raiſed, and their hopes re- 
viv d, by that infatuation of his. 

Bu r his Modeſty, or his Wiſdom, or his Fear in the refuſing 
that ſupreme Title, ſeem'd not to be attended with the leaſt 
diſadvantage to him. They who had moſt ſignally oppoſed 
it, were ſo fatished that the danger they molt 7 
was over, that they cared not to croſs any thing elſe that was 
propoſed towards his Greatneſs; which might be their own 
another day: and they who had carried on the other deſign, 
and thereby, as they thought, obliged him, refolv'd now to 
give him all the Power which they knew he did defire, and 
leave it to his own time, when with leſs hefitation he might 
aſſume the Title to. And fo they Voted, that he ſhould en- 
joy the Title and Authority he had already ; which they en- 


arged in many particulars, beyond what it was by the firſt 


Inſtrument of Government, by another Inſtrument, which 
they call'd the Humble Petition and Advice; in which they 
granted him not only that Authority for his Life, but Power 
by his laſt Will and Teſtament, and in the preſence of ſuch a 
number of Witneſſes, to make choice of, and to declare his 
own Succeſſor; which power ſhould never be granted to any 
other Protector than himſelf. And when they had digeſted 
and agreed upon this Writing, at the paſſing whereof Lam- 
bert choſe rather to be abſent than oppoſe it, his Parliament 
ſeat to him for an Audience; which he aſfign'd them on the 


tester by the 


25% day of May 1657, in the Banquetting Houſe ; where bun re- 


their Speaker Withrington preſented, and read the Petition 444 
| Q q 4 and 
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and Advice of his Parliament, and deſired his Aſſent to it. 

N. content Ty E Contents and Subſtance of it were, © That his High- 
C0 te neſs Oliver Cromwell ſhould, under the Title of Protector, be 
p leaſed to execute the Office of chief Magiltrate over Ex- 

* an. Scotland, and Ireland, and the Territories and Domi- 

* nions thereunto belonging, &c. and to govern according to 

* all things in that Petition and Advice: And allo, that he would 

* in his Life time appoint the Perſon that ſhould ſucceed 

*him in the Government: That he would call a Parliament 

* conſiſting of two Houſes, once in a year at fartheſt: That 
*thole Perſons who are legally choſen by a free Election of 

© the People to ſerve in Parliament, may not be excluded from 
* doing their duties, but by confent of that Houſe whereof 

*they are Members: That none but thoſe under the Qua- 

* ljfications therein mention'd, ſhould be capable to ſerve as 
Members in Parliament: That the power of the other Houle 

be limired, as therein is preſcrib d: That the Laws and Sta- 

**rutes of the Land be obſerv'd and kept; no Laws alter'd, 

te ſuſpended, abrogated, or repeal'd, but by new Laws made 
* by Act of Parliament: That the yearly Sum of a Million of 

* pounds Sterling be ſettled for the maintenance of the Navy, 

*and Army; and three hundred thouſand pounds for the 
** ſupport of the Government; beſides other temporary Sup- 
plies, as the Commons in Parliament ſhall ſee the neceſſities 
© of the Nation to require: That the number of the Prote- 
| * ctor's Council ſhall not exceed one and twenty; whereof 
4 © ſeven ſhall be a Quorum: The Chief Officers of State, as 
| ©* Chancellors, Keepers of the Great Seal, &c. to be approved 
| by Parliament: That his Highneſs would encourage a God- 
*ly Miniſtry in theſe Nations; and that ſuch as do revile 
* and diſturb them in the Worſhip of God, may be puniſh'd 
* according to Law; and where Laws are defective, new ones 4 
to be made: That the Proteſtant Chriſtan Religion, as it is 0 
te contain'd in the Old and New Teſtament, be aſſerted, and wh 
* held forth for the publick Profeſſion of theſe Nations, aii if e 

no other; and that a Confeſſion of Faith be agreed upon, ſix 
and recommended to the People of theſe Nations; and none cat 

*ro be permitted, by words or writing, to revile, or reproach I} for 

te the ſaid Confeſſion of Faith. | | | 

Wren this Petition and Advice was diſtin&ly read to him, 

after a long pauſe, and caſting up his Eyes, and other Geſtures 

lu, Speeew of perplexity, he ſign'd it; and told them, That he came 
„ © not thither that day as ta a day of Triumph, but with the 
e molt ſerious thoughts that ever he had in all his Life, being 

eto undertake one of the greateſt Burdens that ever was laid 
upon the back of any humane Creature; ſo that, without I} 2 | 
the ſupport of the Almighty, he muſt neceſſarily tink * Sp 

ce, e 


— bo e — 
Er 
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I te the weight of it, to the damage and prejudice of the Na- 
- « tion committed to his Charge: therefore he deſired the hel 

e « of the Parliament, and the help of all thoſe who fear d God, 
- © that by their help he might receive help and aſſiſtance from 
- «the hand of God, ſince nothing but His prelence could en- 
0 table him to diſcharge lo great a Truſt. He told them, that 


d this was but an Introduction to the carrying on of the Go- 

d rernment of the three Nations; and therefore he recom- 

5 * mended the ſupply of the reſt, that was yet wanting, to the 

t « Wiſdom of the Parliament; and faid, © He could not doubt, 

Ff * but the ſame Spirit that had led the Parliament to this, 

n e would eaſily ſuggeſt the reſt to them; and that nothing 

f WM <ſhould have induced him to have undertaken this iutolc- : 
j- *rable burden to fleſh and blood, but that he ſaw, it was the 
5 te Parliament's care to an{wer thoſe ends for which they were 4 
e « engag d; calling God to witneſs, That he would not have 7 
— te undergone it, but that the Parliament had determin'd that f 
|, e it made clearly for the Liberty and Intereſt of the Nation, / 
e « 2nd Preſervation of ſuch as fear God; and if the Nation were | 
f te not thankful to them for their care, it would fall as a Sin on | 
4 their heads. He concluded with recommending ſome things 
e to them, Which, he ſaid, would tend to Reformation, by 

- * diſcountenancing Vice and encouraging Virtue; and fo diſ- 

D miſſed them to return to their Houſe. | 

B ur now that they had perform d all he could expect from 

1 them, he reſolv d that he would do ſomc what for himſelf; and 

8 that all the diſcourſes which had paſſed of King-ſhip, ſhould 

d not paſs away in the filence of this Addreſs, but that his Ex- 

| altation ſhould be attended with ſuch a noiſe and ſolemnity, 

e as ſhould make it very little inferior to the other. Therefore, 

d within few days after, he ſent a Meſſage to the Parliament, 

s That they would adjourn until ſuch a time as the ſolemnity 

is * of his Inauguration ſhould be perform d; for the formality 

d whereof they had not provided, nor indeed conſider d it; as 


Q if enough had been done already, For this he appointed the 
„ fix and twentieth of June; and in the mean time aſſign d the 
e care to ſeveral Perſons, that all things ſhould be made ready 
h If for the Magnificence of ſuch a Work. 
On the day appointed, Weſftminſter- Hall was prepared, and The Sin. 


1, adorn'd as ſumptuouſly as it could be for a day of Corona- _—_— 
2 tion. A Throne was erected with a Pavilion, and a Chair of tn. 
Cc State under ir, to which Cromwell was conducted in an entry, 


e and attendance of his Officers, Military and Civil, with as 
much State (and the Sword carried before him) as can be 


d imagin' d. When he was fat in his Chair of State, and after 
it 2 ſhort Speech, which was but the Prologue of that by the 
T Speaker of the Parliament Mithrington, that this promotion 
E | | 


might 
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might not ſeem to be without the Nobility's having any 
ſhare in it, the Speaker, with the Earl of Warwick, and Mbit. 
lock, veſted him with a rich Purple Velvet Robe lin'd with 
Ermincs; the Speaker enlarging upon the Majeſty and thc 
Integrity of that Robe. Then the Speaker preſented him 
with a fair Bible of the largeſt Edition, richly Bound; then he, 
in the name of all the People, girded a Sword about him, 
and laſtly preſented him a Scepter of Gold, which he pu: 
into his hand, and made him a Lage diſcourſe of thoſe Em- 
blems of Government and Authority. Upon the cloſe of 
which, there being little wanting to a perfe& formal Coro- 
nation, but a Crown and an Arch-Biſhop, he took his Oath ; 
adminiſter d to him by the Speaker, in theſe words (which 
amongſt other things had been ſettled by an explanatory Pe- 
tition and Advice) © I do, in the Preſence, and by the Name 
of Almighty God, promiſe and ſwear, that, to the utmoſt of 
* my power, I will uphold, and maintain the true Reform'd 
* Proteſtant Chriitian Religion in the purity thereof, as it is 
* Contain'd in the Holy Scriptures of the Old and new Teſta- 
ment; and to the utmoſt of my power, and underſtanding, 
* encourage the Profcihon and Profeſſors of the ſame ; and 
* that, to the utmoſt of my Power, I will endeavour, as Chict 
* Magiſtrate of theſe three Nations, the maintenance and 
© preſerving of the Peace and Safety, and juſt Rights and Pri- 
< vileges of the People thereof; and ſhall in all things, accord- 
* ing tothe beſt of my knowledge and power, govern the Peo- 
te ple of theſe three Nations according to Law. 
AFTER this there remain'd nothing but Feſtivals, and 
Proclamations of his Power and Authority to be made in the 
City of London, and with all imaginable haſte throughout the 
three Kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland; which 
was done accordingly. And that he might entirely enjoy the 
Soveraignty they had conferr'd upon him, without any new 
blaſts, and diſputes, and might be vacant to the diſpatch of 
his Domeſtick Aﬀairs, which he had modell'd, and might have 
time to conſider how to fill his other Houſe with Members 
He fit for his purpoſe, he adjourn'd his Parliament till Zanuary 
2 8 next, as having done as much as was neceſſary for one Seſſion. 
nuary 29 In this vacancy, his greatneſs ſeem d to be ſo much eſtabliſh'd 
is the vs. both at home and abroad, as if it could never be ſhaken. He 
— cauſed all the Officers of his Army, and all Commanders at 
eu Fea to ſubſcribe, and approve all that the Parliament had done, 
and to promiſe to obſerve and defend it. 
He ſent now for his eldeſt Son Richard; who, till this 
time, had liv'd privately in the Country upon the Fortune his 
Wife had brought him, in an ordinary Village in Hampſbire; 
and brought him now to the Court, and made him a Privy 
Counſellor, 
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Counſellor, and cauſed him to be choſen Chancellor of the 
Unirerſity of Oxford. Notwithſtanding all which, few Peo- 

le then believ d that he intended to name him for his Suc- 
ceſſor; he by his diſcourſes often implying, © That he would 
name ſuch a Succeſſor, as was in all reſpects equal to the 
« Office : and ſo Men gueſied this, or that Man, as they thought 
* moſt like to be eſtcem'd by him. His tecond Son Harry, 
who had the Reputation of more Vigonr, he had ſent into 
Ireland, and made him his Lieutenant of that Kingdom, that 
he might be ſure to have no diſturbance from thence. 


H E had only two Daughters unmarried : One of thoſe he n, pee, 
ter diſpoſe 
of in Mar- 


gave to the Grandſon and Heir of the Earl of Warwick, a 
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Man of a great Eſtate, and throughly engaged in the Cauſe riage. 


from the beginning; the Other was Married to the Lord 
Viſcount Falconbridge, the owner likewiſe of a very fair E- 
ſtate in Tork-ſhire, and deſcended of a Family eminently Loyal. 
There were many reaſons to believe, that this young Gentle- 
man, being then of about three or four and twenty years of 
Age, of great Vigour and Ambition, had many good _ 

les, which he thought that Alliance might qualify and en- 


able him to perform. Theſe Marriages were celebrated at 


White- Hall with all imaginable Pomp and Luſtre ; and it was 
oblerv'd, that though the Marriages were perform'd in pub- 
lick View according to the Rites and Ceremonies then in uſe, 
op were preſently afterwards in private Married by Miniſters 
Ordain'd by Biſhops, and according to the form in the Book 
of Common Prayer; and this with the privity of Cromwell; 
who pretended to yield to it in compliance with the impor- 
tunity, and folly of his Daughters. 


Tx ts et Domeſtick Triumphs were confirm'd,and improv'd The Surg 
by the Succeſs of his Arms abroad. Though the French %, © 
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had no mind to apply thoſe Forces upon Dunkirk , which 
my were oblig'd, when taken, to put into Cromwell's hands, 
and fo march to other places, which they were to conquer to 
their own uſe, in which the fix thouſand Engliſh under the 
Command of Raynolds attended them, and behaved themſelves 
eminently well, and in good diſcipline; yet his Embaſſadou: 
Lockhart made ſuch lively Inſtances with the Cardinal, with 
complaints of their breach of Faith, and ſome Menaces, That 
his Maſter knew where to find a more punctual Friend; 
that aſſoon as they had taken Montmedy, and S* Verant, the 
Army march'd into Flanders; and though the Sealon of the 
year was too far ſpent to engage in a Siege before Dunkirk, 
they fate down before Mardike ; which was look'd upon as the 
molt difficult part of the Work; which being reduced, would 


facilitate the other very much: and that Fort they took, and 


deliver d it into the hands of Raynolds, with an obligation 
Tat 


a 


: —_ —— ——— —— — 
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The Vidory 


of bus Fleet 


ever the 


Spaniard. 


| were fix or {even ſmall Forts, raiſed in the moſt advantageous 
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apparent diſadvantage. 
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te That they would beſiege Dunkirk the next year, and make 
it their firlt Attempt. | 

Bur that which made a noiſe indeed, and Crown'd his 
Succeſſes, was the Victory his Fleet, under the Command ot 
Blake, had obtain d over the Spaniards ; which, in truth, with 
all irs Circumſtances, was very wonderful, and will never be 
forgotren in Spain, and the Canaries. That Fleet had rod: 
out all the Winter Storms before Cales and the Coaſt of Po- 
tugal, after they had ſent home thoſe former Ships which they 
had taken of the Weſt Indian Fleet, and underſtood by the 
Priſoners, that the other Fleet from Peru, which is alway 
much richer than that of Mexico, was undoubtedly at Seca, 
and would be on the Coaſt by the beginning of the Spring, it 
they receiv'd not Advertiſement of the preſence of the Engliſh 
Fleet; in which caſe they were molt like to ſtay at the Ca- 
narics. The Admiral concluded, that, notwithſtanding all 
they had done, or could do to block up Cales, one way or 
other they would not be without that Advertiſement ; and 
therefore reſolv d to fail with the whole Fleet to the length 
of the Canaries, that, if it were poſſible, they might meet 
with the Galeons before they came thither ; and if they ſhould 
be firſt got in thither, they would then conſider what was to 
be done. 

Wir this Reſolution the Fleet ſtood for the Canaries, 
and about the middle of April came thither; and found that 
the Galeons were got thither before them, and had placed 
themſelves, as they rhought, in ſafery. The ſmaller Ships, 
being ten in number, lay in a Semicircle, moor'd along the 
Shore; and the fix great Galeons (the Fleet conſiſting of ſix- 
teen good Ships) which could not come ſo near the Shore, 
lay with their Leads towards the Offing. Beſides this 
good poſture in which all the Ships lay, they were cover d 
with a ſtrong Caſtle well furniſh'd with Guns; and there 


places of the Bay, every one of them furniſh'd with divers 


good 2 of Cannon; fo that they were without the leaſt 
Apprehenſion of their want of ſecurity, or imagination that 


any Men would be ſo deſperate, as to aſſault them upon ſuch 


W ne x the Engliſh Fleet came to the mouth of the Bay of 
Santa Cruz, and the General ſaw in what poſture the Spaniard 
lay, he thought it impoſſible to bring off any of the Galeons; 
however, he reſolvd to burn them (which was by many 
thought to be equally impoſſible) and ſent Captain Stayner 
with a Squadron of the belt Ships to fall upon the Galeons; IU for 


which he did very reſolutely ; whilſt other Frigats entertain d ¶ (6 


the Forts, and leſſer Breaſt- works, with continual Broad-fides 
to 
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to hinder their firing. Then the General coming up with 
the whole Fleet, after full four hours fight, they drove the 
Spaniards from their Ships, and poſſeſſed them; yet found 
that their work was not done; and that it was not only im- 

ſible to carry away the Ships, which they had taken, but 
that the Wind that had brought them into the Bay, and en- 
abled them to Conquer the Enemy, would not ſerve to carry 
them out again; ſo that they lay expoſed to all the Cannon 
from the Shore; which thunder'd upon them. However, 
they reſolv d to do what was in their power; and fo, dil- 
charging their broad-fides upon the Forts and Land, where 
they did great execution, they ſet fire to every Ship, Galeons, 
and others, and burn d every one of them; which they had no 
ſooner done, but it happen d the Wind turn'd, and carried 
the whole Fleet without loſs of one Ship out of the Bay, and 
put them ſafe to Sea again. | 

Tu whole Action was ſo miraculous, that all Men who 
knew the place, wonder'd that any ſober Men, with what 
Courage ſoe ver endued, would ever have undertaken it; and 
they could hardly perſwade themſelves to believe what the 
had done; whilſt * Spaniards comforted themſelves wh 
the belief, that they were Devils and not Men who had de- 
ſtroyed them in ſuch a manner. So much a ſtrong reſolution 
of bold and couragious Men can bring to pals, that no reſiſt- 
ance and advantage of ground can diſappoint them. And it 
can hardly be imagin'd, how {mall loſs the Engliſh ſultain'd 
in this unpararell'd Action; no one Ship being left behind, 
and the killed and wounded not exceeding two hundred Men 
when the Slaughter on board the Spaniſh Ships, and on the 
Shore was incredible. 


Tas Fleet after this, having been long abroad, found it Blake re- 


— 0 to return home. And this was the laſt ſervice per- 
form d by 


He wanted no Pomp of Funeral when he was dead, Crom 
well cauſing him to be brought up by Land to London in all 
the State that could be; and to encourage his Officers to ven- 
ture their Lives, that they might be Pompouſly Buried, he 
was with all the Solemnity poſſible, and at the Charge of the 
Publick, Interr'd in Harry the Seventh's Chapel, among the 


Monuments of the King's. He was a Man of a private Ex- 22 
traction; yet had enough left him by his Father to give him 45. 


a good Education; which his own Inclination diſpoſed him 
to receive in the Univerlity of Oxford; where he took the 
degree of a Maſter of Arts; and was enough verſed in Books 
for a Man who intended not to be of any Profeſſion, having 


ſufficicnt of his own to maintain him in the plenty he affected, 


an 


. " — 1 8 "PR F ah - 4 : hy = 


Blake; who Sicken'd in his Return, and in the ies u. 
very entrance of the Fleet into the Sound of Plymouth, expired.“ 
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and having then no appcarance of Ambition to be a greater 
Man than he was. He was of a mclancholick and a fullen 
Nature, and ſpent his time moſt with Good-fellows, who 
liked his morotenets, and a freedom he uſed in inveighing a. 
gainſt the Licence of the time, and the Power of the Court. 
They who knew him inwardly, diſcover'd that he had an 
Anti-Monarchical Spirit, when few Men thought the Govern- 
ment in any danger. When the Troubles begun, he quickly 
declared himſelf againſt the King; and having ſome Com- 
mand in Hriſtol, when it was firſt taken by Prince Rupert and 
rhe Marquis of Hertf.rd, being truſted with the Command of 
a little Fort upon the Line, he refuſed to give it up, after the 
Governour had ſign'd the Articles of Surrender, and kept it 
{ome hours after the Prince was in the Town, and kill'd fone 
of the Soldiers; for which the Prince reſolvd to hang him, 
if ſome Fricnds had not interpoſed for him, upon his want of 
experience in War; and prevail'd with him to quit the place 
by very great importunity, and with much difficulty. After 
this, having done eminent Service to the Parliament, eſpeci- 
ally at Taunton, at Land, He then betook himſelf wholly to 
the Sca; and quickly made himſelf ſignal there. He was the 
firſt Man that declin'd the old track, and made ir manifeſt 
that the Science might be artained in lefs time than was ima- 
gin'd; and diſpiſed thoſe Rules which had been long in pra- 
ctice, to keep his Ship and his Men out of danger; which 
had been held in former times a point of great Ability and 
Circumſpection; as if the principal Art requiſite in the Cap- 
tain of a Ship had been to be fure to come home ſafe again. 
He was the firſt Man who brought the Ships ro contemn Ca- 
ſtles on ſhore, which had been thought ever very formidable, 
and were diſcover'd by him to make a noiſe only, and to 
fright thoſe who could rarely be hurt by them. He was the 
firit that infuſed that proportion of Courage intothe Sea-men, 
by making them fee by experience, what mighty things they 
could do, if they were refoly'd ; and taught them to fight in 
Fire as well as upon Water: and though he hath been very 
well imitated and followed, he was the firſt that gave the 
Example of that kind of Nayal Courage, and bold and reſolute 

Atchievements. | 
AFTER all this Luſtre and Glory, in which the Protectot 
ſeem'd to flouriſh, the ſeaſon of the year threaten'd ſome tem- 
peſt and foul weather. January brought the Parliament a- 
gain together. They did not reaſſemble with the ſame tem- 
per, and reſignation, in which they parted; and it quickly 
appear d how unſecure new Inſtitutions of Government are; 
and when the Contrivers of them have provided, as they 
think, againſt all miſchicvous Contingencies, they find, 8 
they 
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they have unwarily left a gap open to let their Deſtruction 
in upon them, | 

COM ELI thought he had ſufficiently provided for his 
own ſecurity, and to reſtrain the inſolence of the Commons, 
by having call'd the other Houſe ; which by the Petition and 
Advice was to be done; and having fill d it, for the moſt part, 
with the Officers of the Army, and ſuch others as he had 
good reaſon to be confident of. So on the twentieth of Ja- 
nuarj, the day appointed to meet (whercas, before, the Par- 
liament uſed to attend him in the Painted Chamber, when he 
had any thing to ſay to them; now) he came to the Houle 
of Lords; where his new Creations were; then he lent the 
Gentleman Uſher of the black Rod to call the Commons to 
him. And they being conducted to the Bar of that Houle, 
He being placed in his Chair under a Cloth of State, begun 
his Speech in the old Style, My Lords, and You, the Knights, cromwell 
Citizens, and Burgeſſes, of the Houſe of Commons: and {3x * 
then diſcourſed ſome particulars, which he recommended to 
them; thanked them © For their fair correſpondence the laſt 
Seſſion; and aſſured them, © If they — to pro- 
t ſecute his Deſigns, they ſhould be called the bleſſed of the 
Lord, and Generations to come ſhould bleſs them. 

Bur aſſoon as the Commons came to their Houſe, they 
cauſed the third Article of the Petition and Advice to be read; 
by which it was provided, that no Members legally choſen 
ſhould be excluded from the performance of their Duty, but by 
conſent of that Houſe of which they were Members. Upon 
which they proceeded to the calling over their Houſe, and 7: #7 +7 
readmitted preſently all thoſe who had been excluded for re- 75". 
fuſing to ſign that Recognition of the Protector; and by this their M-m- 
means, above a hundred of the moſt inveterate Enemies the 221. 
Protector had, came and fate * Houſe; 2 now 1 
were S* Harry Vane, Haſlerig, many other ſignal Men 7 * ©** 
who had much the more Credit and 2 in the Houſe, 2 = 
for having been excluded for their fidelity to the Common- dice. 
wealth; many of thoſe who had ſubſcribed it, valuing them- 
ſelves for having thereby become Inſtruments to introduce 
them again, who could never otherwiſe have come to be re- 
admitted. 
Ass oo as theſe Men came into the Houſe, they begun Ther h 
to queſtion the Authority and juriſdiction of the other Houle ; e 
That it was true, the Petition and Advice had admitted, there 
*ſhould be ſuch an Houſe; but that it ſhould be a Houſe of 
* Peers, that they ſhould be called my Lords, there was no 
in . nor did it appear what |uriſdiction it ſhould 
have: that it would be a very ridiculous thing, it they ſhould 


© ſuffer thoſe who were created by themſelves, and late only 
«c y 
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by their Vote, to be better Men than They, and to hay: 
*a Negative Voice to contrule their Maſters. When they 
had enough vilified them, they queſtion'd the Protector's Au- 
thority to {end Writs to call them thither: Who gave him 
* that Authority to make Peers? that it had been the proper 
te buſineſs of that Houſe to have provided for all this; which 
eit is probable they would have done at this meeting, if he 
* had not preſumptuouſly taken that Sovereign power upon 

* him. 
CrxoMwerr was exccedingly ſurpriſed, and lexed 
with this new Spirit; and found that he had been ſhort- ſighted 
in not having provided, at the ſame time, for the filling his 
Houſe of Commons, when he erected his other of Peers: for 
he had taken away thoſe out of that Houſe who were the 
boldeſt Speakers, and beſt able to oppoſe this torrent, to in- 
ſtitute this other Houſe, without ſupplying thoſe other places 
Cromwell by Men who could as well undergo the Work of the other. 
$5" dag, However, he made one effort more; and Conven'd both 
Ap, Houſes before him; and very Magiſterially, and in a Dialed 
e, he had never uſed before, reprehended them for preſuming 
ro queſtion his Authority. The other Houſe, he ſaid, were 
Lords, and ſhould be Lords; and commanded Them To 
* enter upon ſuch buſineſs, as might be for the benefit, not 
ce the diſtraction of the Common-wealth ; which he would 
te with God's Help prevent. And when he found this Animad- 
verſion did not reform them, but that they continued in their 
preſumption, and every day improv'd their reproaches and 
contempt of him, he went to his Houſe of Lords upon the 
He Difelve: fourth of February; and ſending for the Commons, after he 
— had uſed many ſnarp expreſſions of indignation, he told them, 
© That it concern'd his Intereſt, as much as the Peace and 
© Tranquillity of the Nation, to diflolve that Parliament; 
*and therefore he did put an end to their fitting. So that 
Cloud was, for the preſent, diſſipated, that threaten'd ſo great 

a Storm. | 

Tur Parliament being diſſolv d, Cromwell found himſelf at 
eaſe to proſecute his other deſigns. After the taking of Mar- 
Raynolds dike, Raynolds, who was Commander in Chief of that Body 
comme awe Of the Engliſh in the Service of France, endeavouring to give 
ef Flanders. his Friends in England a viſit, was, together with ſome other 
Officers, who accompanied him, caſt away, and drown'd at 
Sea; upon which, before the diſſolution of the Parliament, 
Lockhart, who was the Protector's Embaſſadour in France, 
was defign'd to take that Charge upon him; and all things 
which were to be Tranſported from England, for the proſe- 
cution of the buſineſs in Flanders the next Spring, were diſ- 
patch d with the more care, and punctuality, that there might 


wy 
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be no room left for the Cardinal ro imagine, that the Prote- 
cor was in any degree perplexed with the contradiction, and 
ill humour of the Parliament. 

ASSOON as he was rid of That, he thought it as neceſſa 
to give ſome Inſtances at home, how little he feared thoſe 
Men who were thought to be ſo much his Rivals in power, 
and in the opinion of the Army, that he durſt not diſoblige 
them. And therefore, after ſome ſharp expoſtulations with 
Lambert, who was as poſitive in his own humour, he ſent to Cromwell 
him for his Commiſſion ; which he ſullenly gave up, when ber => 
there was a general imagination that he would have refuſed the Arng. 
to have deliver'd it. So he was deprived of his Regiment, 
his Authority in the Army, and of being Major General in the 
North, in an inſtant, without the leaſt appearance of contra- 
diction or murmur ; and the Officers Cromwell ſubſtituted in 
the ſeveral places, found all the obedience that had been paid 
to the other; and Lambert retired to his Garden as unviſited 
and untaken notice of, as if he had never bcen in Authority 
which gave great reputation to the Protector, that he was en- 
tire Maſter of his Army. 

He had obſerv'd, throughout the Parliament, that the 
Major Generals were extremely odious to the People, as they 
had been formidable to him. For, whilſt his Party were pro- 
ſecuting to have his Authority confirm'd to him, and that he 
might have the Title of King conferr'd upon him, Lambert 
was as ſollicitous to have the Major Generals confirm'd by 
Parliament, and to have their dependence only upon it ; 
which, with the Authority they had of liſting Men in a readi- 
neſs, would have made their power, and their ſtrength, in a 
ſhort time to be equal to the other's. Now that was over, i abridger 
Cromwell was content to continue their Names, that they EE 
might ſtill be formidable in the Countries, but Abridged them Generate, 
of all that Power which might be inconvenient to Himſelf. 

H s took likewiſe an occaſion from an accident that ha 

n'd, to amuſe the People with the apprehenſion of Plots at 
— to facilitate an Invaſion from abroad; and ſending for Hearquaines 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen to attend him, he made them a. 8 4 
a large diſcourſe of the danger they were in of being ſur pri- with « 
ſed ; That there was a deſign to ſeiſe upon the Tower; and [*' & 4 
at the {ame time that there ſhould be a general Inſarrection : 


and theMar- 


in the City of the Cavaliers, and diſcontented Parry, whilſt 2 of . 
the City remain d fo ſecure, that they had put their Militia ;., ;« Eng- 
into no poſture to be ready to preſerve themſelves in ſuch bnd. 

*an Attempt; but on the contrary, that they were fo negli- 

gent in their Diſcipline, that the Marquis of Ormond hal 

lain ſecurely in the City full three Weeks without being 
diſcover d; who was ſent over by the King to countenance 
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« a genetal Inſurrection, vhilſt the King himſelf, he ſaid, had 
teten thouſand Men ready at Bruges, with two and twenty 

» Ships, with which he meant to invade ſome other more 
Northern part of the Kingdom. He wiſh'd them © To loſe 
«qo time in putting their Militia into a good re, and to 
*« make very ſtri& {ſearches to diſcover what Strangers were 
7 harbour d within the Walls of the City, and to keep good 
© Watches every Night. He order'd double Guards to be 
{et about the Tower; and that they might ſee that there was 
more than ordinary Occaſion for all this, he cauſed very ma- 
ny Perſons of all conditions, moſt of them ſuch as were rea- 
ſonably to be ſuſpected to be of the King's Party, to be ſur- 
dare. priſed in the Night in their Beds (for thoſe circumſtances 
made all that was done to be the more notorious) and after 
-wit. ſome ſhort Examination, to be ſent to the Tower; and to 
other Priſons ; for there was, at the ſame time, the ſame ſeve- 
rity uſed in the ſeveral Counties; for the better explanation, 
ad underſtanding whereof, it will be neceſſary now that We 
return to Kanders. 
nN, WI TAI little more than two Months after the King's 
Fladen coming to Bruges, the little Treaty which had been ſign d by 
the Arch-Duke with the King, was ſent ratified from Madrid 
by the King of Spain, with many great compliments; which 
the King was willing ſhould be believ'd to be of extraordi- 
nary importance. After wonderful excuſes for the Lowneſs 
of their Affairs in all places, which diſabled them to perform 
thoſe Services which are due from, and to a great King, they 
let his Majeſty know, That the Catholick King had aſſigned 
* ſo many Crowns as amounted to fix thouſand Guilders, to 
te be paid every Month towards a Royal Aid; and half ſo much 
© more, for the ſupport of the Duke of Gloceſter; that though 
te the Sum was very ſmall, it was as much as their neceſſities 
* would bear; and the ſmallneſs ſhould be recompenſed by 
* the punctuality of the payment; the firſt payment being to 
be made about the middle of the next Month; without taking 
notice that the King had been already in that Country near 
three Months, during which time he had not received the 
leaſt Preſent, or aſſiſtance towards his ſupport. 

Tus y were willing that the King ſhould raiſe four Regi- 
ments of Foot, which ſhould march with their Army, until 
the King ſhould find the ſeaſon ripe to make an Invaſion 
with that other ſupply which they were bound by the Treaty 
to give. But for the raiſing thoſe tour Regiments, there was 
not one penny allow'd ; or any other encouragement, than 
little Quarters to bring their Men to; and, after their Muſter, 
the common allowance of Brxad. However, the King was 
glad of the opportunity to employ, and diſpoſe of many Offi- 

cets 
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cers and Soldiers, who flock d to him from the time of his firſt 


Guards, the Command whereof he gave to the Lord Went- 


till his Majeſty ſhould be in ſuch a 
be brought about his Perſon. The Marquis of Ormond had 
a Regiment in order ro be commanded by his Lieutenant 
Colonel, that the Iriſb might be tempted to come over. The 
Earl of Rochefter would have a Regiment, that ſuch Officers 
and Soldiers might reſort to, who were deſirous to ſerve un- 
der his Command : and becauſe the Scots had many Officers 
about the Court, who pretended that they could draw many 
of their Country Men to them, the King gave the fourth Re- 
giment to the Lord Newburgh, a Nobleman of that Kingdom, 
of great Courage; who had ſerv'd his Father and himſelf with 
very ſignal fidelity. Thoſe four Regiments were raiſed with 
more expedition than can be imagin'd, upon ſo little encou- 
ragement. 

Ass oo as the Treaty was confirm'd, in truth, from the 
g's dme that his Majeſty came into Flanders, and that he reſolv d 
by to make as entire a Conjunction with the Spaniards as they 
rid would permit, he gave notice to the King of France, that he 
ich would no longer receive that Penſion, which, during the 
di- time he had remain'd at Cologne, had been reaſonably well 
eſs paid; but, after his coming into Flanders, he never would re- 
rm ceive any part of it. 
1ey Tus Spaniſh Army was at this time before Conde; a place 
ied Il Garriſon'd by the French between Valenciennes, and Cambray ; 

to © which was inveſted now by Den Fuan; who finding that the 
ich Il greateſt part of the Garriſon conſiſted of Iriſh, and that there 
igh vas in it a Regiment commanded by Mastern, a 2 
ties of the Marquis of Ormond, he thought this a good ſeaſon to 
by manifeſt the dependence the Iriſh had upon the King; and 
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coming into Flanders. He reſolv'd to raiſe one Regiment of . King 


raiſes four 
Regiment: 


worth, which was to do duty in the Army as Common Men, Y S- 


ett; in 


poſture, that they might Flanders. 


The King 
no longer re- 
cei ves any 
Penſion from 


France. 


to therefore writ to his Majeſty at Zruges, and deſired that he The Menu 
ing I would ſend the Marquis to the Camp; which his Majeſty 4 Ragnar 


ear ¶ could not refuſe; and the Marquis was very willing to go wibrieLerd 
the Iſl thither; and at the ſame time the Chancellor of the Exche- Conde 


quer was ſent to Bruſſels (under pretence of ſolliciting the tour 22 


ſels, at the ſame time that the Marquis went to the Camp, 
that ſo a Correſpondence between them two might aſcertain 
my thing that ſhould be deſired on either fide. 

Fo. Rr2 Cox DS 


payment of the three firſt Months, which were aſſign d to the ll, 
King) to confer with Don Alonzo de Cardinas upon all ſuch the Exche- 


ner ſent I's 


particulars as might be neceſſary, to adjuſt ſome defign for fell” 
the Winter upon England ; Don Juan and the Marquis of Car- cafe with 
rcena, referring all things which related to England to Don . 9% 


Alonzo, and being very glad that the Chancellor went to Bruſ- dinas. 
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Cops was reduced to ſtreights by the time the Marquis 

came thither; who was receiv d with much more civility by 

Don Juan, at leaſt by the Marquis of Carracena, than any 

Man who related to the King, or indeed than the King him- 

ſelf. The thing they deſired of him was, that when the Gar- 

riſon ſhould be reduced, which was then Capitulating, he 
would prevail with thoſe of the Iriſh Nation, when th 

march'd out, to enter into the Spaniſh Service, that is, as they 

call'd it, to ſerve their own King: for they talked of nothing 

but going over in the Winter into England; eſpecially they 

deſired that his Nephew Muskerry, who had the reputation 

of a ſtout and an excellent Officer, as in truth he was, would 

come over with his Regiment, which was much the beſt, 

The Succeſs whatever the other would do. After the Capitulation was 

2 — 2 ſigned, the Marquis eaſily found opportunity to confer with 

rence with his Nephew, and the other Officers of the ſeveral Regiments, 11 
3 When be had inform'd them of the King's pleaſure, and that 

the entring into the ſervice of the Spaniard was, for the pre- 

ſent, neceſſary in order to the King's Service, the other Re- 

giments made no ſcruple of it; and engaged, aſſoon as they 

march'd out, to go whither they ſhould be directed. 

Ox Ly Muskerry —_— refuſed that either himſelf, or any 
of his Men ſhould leave their Colours, till, according to his 
Articles, they ſhould march into France. He ſaid, ** It was 
© not conſiſtent with his honour to do otherwiſe. But he de- 
clared, © That aſſoon as he ſhould come into France, he would 
ce leave his Regiment in their Quarters ; and would himſelf 
*Ride to the Court, and demand his Paſs; which, by his 

& contract with the Cardinal was to be given to him, when- 
tt ever his own King ſhould demand his Service; and his Re- 
te -iment ſhould likewiſe be permitted to march with him, It 
was urged to him, That it was now in his own power to 
« diſpoſe of himſelf; which he might lawfully do; but that, 
ce when he was found in France, he would no more have it in 
* his power. He ſaid, He was bound to ask his diſmiſſion, 
«and the Cardinal was bound to give it: and when he had 
done His part, he was very confident the Cardinal would 
ce not break his word with him; bur if he ſhould, he would 
get nothing by it; for he knew his Men would follow him 
e whitherſoever he went; and therefore deſired his Uncle to 
* ſatisfy himſelf; and to aſſure the King and Don Juan, that 
te he would, within fix weeks, return, and if he might have 
Q uarters aſſign d him, his Regiment ſhould be there within 
* few days after him. It was in vain to preſs him farther, 
and the Marquis telling Don Juan, that be believ'd he would 
* keep his word, he was contented to part kindly with him; 
and had a much better eſteem of him than of the 1 Ot- 

cers, 
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ficers, who came to him, and brought oyer their Men with- 
out any Ceremony. 
MuSKERRY march'd away with the reſt of the Garriſon ; 
and aſſoon as he was in Fance, rode to Paris; where the 
Cardinal then was; who receiv'd him with extraordinary 
Grace; but when he ask'd his Diſmiſſion, and urged his Ca- 
I pitulation, the Cardinal, by all imaginable Carefles, and pro- 
miſes of a penſion, endeavour'd to divert him from the incli- 
nation; told him, © That this was only to ſerve the Spaniard, 
and not his own King; who had no employment for him; 
| chat if he would ſtay in their Service till the King had need 
*of him, he would take care to fend him, and his Regi- 
ment, in a better Condition to his Majeſty, than they were 
*now in. When he could neither by promiſes, nor re- 
N divert him from quitting their Service, he gave 
im a Paſs only for Himſelf; and expreſly refuſed to diſmiſs 

the Regiment; averring, That he was not bound to it, 

| <becauſe there could be no pretence that they could ſerve 

„the King; who had no as of them, nor wherewithal to 

pay them. 

! MvusxERxyY took what he could get, his own Paſs; and 

made haſte to the place where his Regiment was; and after 

he had given them ſuch directions as he thought neceſſary, 

he came away only with two or three Servants to Fruſſels, 

and defired Don Juan to aſſign him convenient Quarters for 

ae . 2 e 1 

bis Regiment; which he very willingly did; and he no ſooner 

gave notice to them whither they ſhould come, but they be- 

haved themſelves ſo, that, by fixes and ſevens, his whole Re- 
giment, Officers and Soldiers, to the number of very near Muskerry 

eight hundred, came to the place affign'd them; and brought 2 


- : L a et ment 
their Arms with them; which the Spaniard was amazed at ; over ro the 


| and ever after very much valued him, and took as much care Sni. 
| for the preſerration of that Regiment, as of any that was in 
their Service. 
Wren the Marquis propoſed any thing that concern d 
the King, during the time he was in the Army, Don Fuan, ſtill 
writ to Don Alonzo to confer with the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer about it; who found Don Alonzo in all reſpects ſo Tie Ghar | 
| untraQable, and fo abſolutely govern'd by the Iriſp Jeſuit, Zu bs, 
; who filled his head with the hopes of the Levellers, that, af- cee 
ter he had receiv'd the Money that was affign'd to the King, Alana 
he return'd to Bruges, as the Marquis did from the Army, 
when the buſineſs of Conde was over. 
; Ir was well enough known, at leaſt generally believ'd, 
| from the time that the ſecret confidence begun between Crom- 
well and the Cardinal, and long before Lockhart appear d 
there as Embaſſadour, that the Cardinal had nor only pro- 
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miſed, That the King ſhould receive no affiſtance from 
*thence; but that no body who related to his Service, or 
ce againſt whom any exception ſhould be taken, ſhould be per- 
cc mitted to reſide in France; and that, as the King had al- 
ready been driven thence; ſo when the time ſhould be ripe, 
the Duke of York would be likewiſe neceſſitated to leave that 
Kingdom. And now, upon the King's coming into Flanders, 
and upon the coming over of the ſix thouſand Engliſþ for the 
Service of France, and the publication of the Treaty with 
Cromwell, the French did not much defire to keep that Article 
ſecret which provided againſt the King's reſiding in that King- 
dom, and for the excluſion of the Duke of Tork, and many 
other Perſons, by Name, who attended upon the King, and 


The cdi ſome who had Charges in the Army. And the Cardinal, and 


7 „. Date the Queen, with ſome ſeeming regret, communicated it to 


ob the Duke, as a thing they could not refuſe, and infinitely la- 
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The Earl of in, © Which obliged them to receive Commands from Crom- 


*mented, with many profeſſions of kindneſs and everlaſting 
reſpects; and all this in confidence, and that he might know 
it ſome time before it was to be cxecuted by his departure. 
Ao sr thoſe who by that ſecret Article were to leave 
the French Service, the Earl of Briffol was one, whoſe Name 
was, as was generally believ'd, put into the Article by the 
Cardinal, rather than by Cromwell. For the Earl, having re- 
ceiv'd very great Obligations from the Cardinal, thought his 
Intereſt greater in the Queen than in truth it was (according 
to his Natural Cuſtom of deceiving himſelf) and fo, in the 
Cardinal's diſgrace and retirement, had ſhew'd himſelf leſs 
inclined to his return than he ought to have been; which the 
Cardinal never forgave; yet treated him with the ſame fami- 
liarity as before ( which the Earl took for pure Friendſhip ) 
until the time came for the publiſhing this Treaty, when the 
Earl was Lieutenant General of the Army in Italy. Then 
he ſent for him; and bewailed the Condition that France was 


well, which were very uneaſy to them; then told him, 
* that he could ſtay no longer in their Service, and that they 
te muſt be compell d to diſmiſs the Duk of Tork himſelf; but 
made infinite profeſſions of kindneſs, and That they would 
6 28 with him, as with a Man that had done them great 
Service. The Earl, who could always much better bear il] 
Accidents than prevent them, believ'd that all proceeded from 
the Malice of Cromwell; and quickly had the image of a bet- 
ter Fortune in his fancy than that he was to quit; and ſo ſet- 
ting his heart upon the getting as good a ſupply of Money 
from them as he could, and the Cardinal Sing to part 
fairly with bim, he receiv'd ſuch a preſent, as enabled bim 
to remove with a handſome Equipage in Servants and "_ 
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So he came directly for Bruges to the King; to whom he had Comer to 
made himſelf in ſome degree gracious before his Majeſty left gent. 
Paris. But his buſineſs there was only to preſent his Duty Wy 
to his Majeſty ; where after he had itay'd two or three days, 


| he made his Journey to the Army to offer his Service to Don 


Fuan, without ſo much as deſiring any recommendation from 
the King. 

THERE was nothing more known, than that the Spaniard 
had all imaginable prejudice and hatred againſt the Earl, both 
for the little kindneſs he had ſhew'd towards them in Eng- 
land, whilſt he was Secretary of State, of which Don Alonzo 
was 2 faithful Remembrancer, and for the more than ordi- 
nary Anĩmoſity he had expreſſed againſt them from the time 
that he had been in the French Service; which anger'd them 
the more, becauſe he had been born in Spain. He had then 
likewiſe render'd himſelf particularly odious to Flanders ; 
where he was proclaim'd, and detelted, in all the Rhymes 
and Songs of the Country, for the ſavage Outrages his Forces 
had committed by Fire and Plunder, two years before, when 
he made a Winter Incurſion with his Troops into that Coun- 
try, and committed greater Waſte than ever the French them- 
ſelves had done, when the Forces were commanded by them. 
Upon all which, his Friends diſſwaded him at Bruges from 
going to the Spaniſh Army, where he would receive very 
cold treatment. But he {miled at the advertiſement; and 
told them, That all the time he was in France, he was out 
* of his Sphere; and that his own Genius always diſpoſed 
te him to Spain; where he now reſolv'd to make his Fortune. 
And with this confidence he left Bruges, and went to the 
Army, when it had newly taken Conde; where he found his 
reception ſuch, both from Don Juan and the Marquis of Car- 
racena, as he had reaſon to expect; which did not at all de- 


jet him. 


H s was preſent when Don Juan eat, and when he uſed to Igratiates 
diſcourſe of all things at large; and moſt willingly of Scho- ws 12 
laſtick points, if his Confeſſor, or any other Learned Perſon, b 
was preſent. The Earl always interpoſed in thoſe diſcourſes aas ng. 
_ an admirable — _—_ _ = exactneſs in dice the 
the Spaniſh Language, made his Parts wonder d at by every JP, 
Body 100 Don Juan begun to be very much pleaſed Lich bist 

y; and the more, becauſe he was much given to ſpe- 
culations in Aſtrology ; in which he found the Earl fo much 
more converſant than any Man he had met with, that, within 
a Week after he had firſt ſeen him, he deſired the Earl to cal- 
culate his Nativity. In a word, his preſence grew to be very 
acceptable to Don Juan; which when the Marquis of Carra- 
cena diſcern'd, he likewiſe treated him with more reſpect; 
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in which he found likewiſe his account: for the Earl having 
been Lieutenant General of the French Army under Prince 
Thomas, in conjunction with the Duke of Modena, againſt 
Millain, the very year before, when the Marquis of Carra- 
cena was Gove:nour there, he could both diſcourſe the ſeve- 
ral Tranſactions there with the Marquis, and knew how to 
take fit occaſions, both in his preſence and abſence, to magni- 
fy his Conduct in ſignal Actions; which the Marquis was 
very glad to fee, and hcar, that he did very frequently. And 
Don Alonzo being ſent for to the Army to conſult ſome Af- 
fair, though he had all imaginable deteſtation of the Earl, 
and had prepared as much prejudice towards him in Don Fuan 
and rhe Marquis, when he found him in ſo much favour with 
both, he treated him likewiſe with more regard ; and was 
well content to hear himſelf commended by him for under- 
ſtanding the Affairs of England; which he defired Don Juan 
and the Marquis ſhould believe him to do. So that before 
he had bcen a Month in Flanders, he had perfectly recon- 
ciled himſelf to the Court, and to the Army; and ſuppreſſed, 
and diverted all the prejudice that had been againſt him; 
_— Fuan invited him to ſpend the Winter with him at 
Bruſſels. 

Task was another Accident likewiſe fell out at this 
time, as if it had been produced by his own Stars. The French 


Be is Inflre- had yet a Garriſon at a place call d St Ghiſlain; which being 


mental im 
reroveri- 


within a few Leagues of Bruſſels, infeſted the whole Country 


Sr Ghiflain very much, and even put them into Mutiny againſt the Court, 


ro the Spa- 
niards. 


that they would think of any other Expedition before they 


had reduced that Garriſon; which was ſo ſtrong that they 


had once attempted it, and were obliged to deſiſt. Half 
the Garriſon were Iriſh, under the Command of Schomberg, 
an Officer of the firit Rank, Some of the Officers were nearly 
ally d to St George Lane, who was Secretary to the Marquis 
of Ormond, and had written to him to know, Whether the 
e giving up that place would be a Service to the King? And 
e if it would, they would undertake it. The Marquis ſent 
his Secretary to inform the Earl of Briſtol of it; who looked 
upon it as an opportunity ſent from Heaven to raiſe his For- 
tune with the Spaniard. He communicated it to Don Juan, 
as a matter in his own diſpoſal, and to be conducted by Per- 
ſons who had a dependence upon him, but yet who intended 
it only as a Service to the King. So now he became entruſted 
between the King and Don Fuan; which he had from the 
beginning contrived to be ; Don Fuan being very glad to find 
ke had ſo mach Intereſt in the King, and the King well 
pleaſed that he had ſuch Credit with Don Fuan, of whoſe Aſ- 
liſtance in the next Winter he thought he ſhould have m_ 
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aſe; for all attempts upon England muſt be in the Winter. 
In a word, this Aﬀair of St Ghiſlain was very acceptable to the 
Spaniards; their Campagne being ended without any other 
conſiderable Action than the taking of Condꝰ. They foreſaw 
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2 very fad year would ſucceed, if they ſhould enter into the 


Field, where they were ſure the French would be early, and 
leave S* Ghiſlain behind them; and they ſhould run more ha- 
zard if they begun with the Siege of that place; and there- 
fore they authoriſed the Earl to promiſe great rewards in Mo- 
ney, and Penſions, to thoſe Officers, and Soldiers, who would 
contribute to the reduction of it. The matter was ſo well 
carried, that Don Juan aſſembling his Army together a little 
before Chriſtmas, in a very great froſt, and coming before the 
place, though Schomberg diſcover d the Conſpiracy, and ap- 
prehended two or three of the Officers; yet the Soldiers, 
which were upon the Guards in {ome out-Forts, declaring 
themſelves at the ſame time, and receiving the Spaniards, he 
was compell'd to make Conditions, and to give up the place, 
that he might have liberty to march away with the reſt, 
Tus Service was of very great importance to the Spani- 
ards, and no leſs detriment to the French, and conſequently 
gave great Reputation to the Earl; who then came to the 
King at Hruges, and ſaid all that he thought fit of Don Fuan 
to the K ing, and amongſt the reſt, That Don Juan adviſed 


his Majeſty to ſend ſome diſcreet Perſon to Madrid, to ſol- 
*licite his Affairs there; but that he did not think the Per- 
4 ſon he had defign'd to ſend thither (who was S* Harry de 


Vic, that had been long Reſident in Bruſſels) © Would be ac- 
*ceptable there. This was only to introduce another Per- 
ſon, who was dear to him, S* Henry Bennet, who had been 
formerly in his Office when he was Secretary of State, and 
bred by him; and was now Secretary to the Duke of Tork; 
but upon the Factions that were in that Family was ſo uneaſy 
in his place, that he deſired to be in any other Poſt ; and was 
about this time come to the King, as a forerunner to inform 
him of the Duke of Tork's purpoſe to be ſpeedily with him, 
being within few days to take his leave of the Court of France. 
Bennet had been long a Perſon very acceptable to the King; 


He obtains 
that Sir 


and therefore his Majeſty readily conſented, that he ſhould 80 4 
to Madrid inſtead of de Vic: So he return'd with the Earl toH- Bennet 
Bruſſels, that he might be preſented, and made known to Don fas 3 
Juan; from whom the Earl doubted not to procure particular» — 


recommendation. 


Tus time was now come that the Duke of Jorł found it 1, 


Princels 


England together; and all the Royal Iſſue of the late King, the 3 


York leaves 


neceſſary to leave Paris, and ſo came to the King to Brages ; Parts, and 
vhere there were then all the viſible hopes of the Crown of , © the 
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Princeſs Henrietta only excepted; for, beſides the King and 
his two Brothers, the Dukes of Jork and Gloceſter, the Prin- 
ceſs Royal of Orange made that her way from Paris into 
2 Low Countries, and ſtay d there ſome days with her Bro- 
thers. | 

The Chance!= I was at this time that the King made the Chancellor of 
Exchequer the Exchequer Lord Chancellor of England, St Edward Her- 
made Lord bert, who was the laſt Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, being 
chere lately dead at Paris. Now the King put the Seal, which he 
had till then kept Himſelf, into the hands of the Chancellor; 
which he receiv'd very unwillingly : but the King firſt em- 
loy'd the Marquis of Ormond, with whom his Majeſty knew 
ie had an entire Friendſhip, to diſpoſe him to receive it; 
which when he could not 45 (he giving him many reaſons, 
beſides his own unfitneſs, why there was no need of ſuch an 
Officer, or indeed any uſe of the Great Seal till the King 
ſhould come into England; and © That his Majeſty found ſome 
s eaſe in being without ſach an Officer, that he was not trou- 
© bled with thoſe Suits, which he would be, if the Seal were 

* inthe hands of a proper Officer to be uſed, fince every Bod 
* would be then importuning the King for the Grant of Ot- 
te ices, Honours, and Lands, which would give him great vexa- 
* tion to refuſe, and do him as great miſchiefby granting. The 
which when the Marquis told the King) his Majeſty himſelf 
vent to the Chancellor's Lodging, and took notice of what the 
Marquis had told him; and faid, © He would deal truly and 
« freely with him; that the principal reaſon which he had al- 
* ledged againſt receiving the Seal, was the greateſt reaſon that 
* diſpoſed him to confer it upon him. Thereupon he pulled 
Letters out of his Pocket, which he receiv'd lately from Paris, 
for the Grant of ſeveral Reverſions in England of Offices, and 
of Lands; one whereof was of the Queen's Houſe and Lands 
of Oatlands, to the fame Man who had ſed it from the 
State; who would willingly have paid a good Sum of Mo- 
ney to that Perſon who was to e ſucha confirmation of 
his Title; the draught whereof was 2 at London, upon 
confidence that it would have the preſently put to it; 
which being in the King's own hand, none need, as the 
thoughtto be privy to the ſecret. His Majeſty told him alſo 
of many other Importunities, with which he was every day 
diſquieted; and © That he ſaw no other remedy to give him- 
*ſelf eaſe, than to put the Seal out of his own keeping, into 
* ſuch hands as would not be importuned, and would help 
*him to deny. And thereupon he conjured the Chancellor 
to receive that Truſt, with many gracious promiſes of his Fa- 
your and Protection. Whereupon the Earl of Briftal, and 
Secretary Nicholas, uſing likewiſe Their perſwaſions, vo hb 

| | | mitte 
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mitted to the King's pleaſure; who deliver'd the Seal to him 


in the Council, in the Chriſtmas time in the year 1657; which 


rticular is only fit to be mention'd, becauſe many great At- 
— and ſome Alterations accompanied, though not attend- 
ed upon it. 

Ar r ER ſo long and ſo dark a retirement in Cologne, the 
King's very coming into Flanders raiſed the Spirits of his 
Friends in England. And when they were aſſured that there 
was a Treaty fign'd between his Majeſty and the King of 
Spain, they made no doubt of an Army ſutficient to begin the 
buſineſs, and then that the general affaction- of the Kingdom 
would finiſh it. The King, who had hirherto reſtrain'd his 
Friends from expoſing themſelves to unneceſſary dangers, 
thought it now fit to encourage them to put themſelves into 
ſuch a poſture, that they might be ready to joyn with him 
when he appear'd; which he hoped the Spaniard would en- 
able him to do in the depth of Winter. Several Meſſengers 


were ſent from England to aſſure him, © That there was ſo u 
*univerſal a readineſs there, that they could hardly be per- King's 
*{waded to ſtay to expect the King, 2 they would begin Friends in 
*the Work Themſelves: yet they complain'd much of the nd: 


backwardneſs of thoſe who were moſt truſted by the King, 
and They again as much inveighed againſt the raſhneſs and 
precipitation of the other, © That they would ruin themſelves, 
*and all People who ſhould joyn with them. 

Tus King was much perplexed to diſcover this diſtemper 
amongſt thoſe, who, if they were united, would find the 
Work very hard; and though he preferr'd in his own opinion 
the judgment of thoſe that were moſt wary, yet it concern d 
him to prevent the other from appearing in an unſeaſonable 
Engagement; and therefore He ſent to them, and conjured 
them © To attempt nothing, till he ſent a Perſon to them, who, 
if they were ready, ſhould have Authority enough to per- 
*{wade the reſt to a conjunction with them, and ſhould him- 
*ſelf be fit to conduct them in any reaſonable Enterpriſe. 


Tn Marquis of Ormond bad frankly offer d to the King “ »« 


the occaſion 


*that he would privately go into . and confer with e Mar- 


*thoſe who were molt forward; an 


if he found, that their 97 of Or- 


mond's 2 


*councels were diſcreetly laid, he would encourage them, „ ;,., 
and unite all the reſt to them; and if matters were not ripe, England. 


he would compoſe them to be quiet; and there was no 

in England affected to the King's Service, who would not 
de readily adviſed by him. The Chancellor would by no 
means conſent to his Journey, as an unreaſonable Adventure 
upon an improbable deſign, ſeeing noground to imagine they 
could do any thing. But the Marquis exceedingly underva- 
wed any imagination of danger; and it cannot be — 

| | wit 
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with what ſecurity all Men ventur'd every day, in the height 
of Crom ell's jcalouſly and vigilance, to go into England, and 


to ſtay a month in London, and return again. The King 
conſenting to the Journey, rhe chief care was, that the Mar- 
quis's abſence from Bruges might not create jealouſy, and diſ- 
courſe, * Whither he ſhould be gone. Therefore it was for 
ſome time diſcourſed, © That the Marquis of Ormond was to 
ego into Germany to the Duke of Newburgh (who was known 
to have affection for the King) and“ That he ſhould from 
*thence bring with him two Regiments for the Service of 
his W 

Tu Es diſcourſes being generally made and believ'd, the 
Marquis took his Leave publickly of the King, with his Ser- 
vants fit for ſuch a Journey, who continued the journey towards 
Germany ; ſo that the Letters from Cologne to all places gave 
an Account of the Marquis of Ormond's being there; whilſt 
he himſelf, with one only Seryant, and O Neile (who had en- 


couraged him very much to that undertaking) took the way 


the King's 
Friends in. 


of Holland; and hired a Bark at Schevelin; in which they 
Embarked, and were ſafely landed in Eſſex; from whence, 
without any trouble, they got to London, whilſt the Parlia- 
ment was ſtill firting. When he was there, he found means 
to ſpeak with moſt of thoſe of any condition upon whoſe Ad- 
vice, and Intereſt, the King moſt depended, nl an whoſe 
poſitive Advice his Majeſty would not ſuffer any thing to be 
attempted. That which troubled him moſt was to diſcover 
a jealouſy, or rather an Animoſity between many of thoſe 
who equally wiſh'd the King's Reſtauration, to that degree, 
thatthey would neither confer nor correſpond with each other. 
They who had the moſt experience, and were of the greateſt 
reputation with thoſe who would appear when any thing was 
to be done, but would not expoſe themſelves in Meetings or 
Correſpondencies before, complain'd very much of *The raſh- 
« neſs of the other, who believ'd any Officer of the Army 
e that pretended diſcontent, and w reſently deſire them 
te to communicate with ſuch Perſons; which becauſe they re- 
te fuſed (as they had reaſon) the others loaded them with re- 
a 2 having loſt all affection and zeal for — ah 
* Service. They proteſted, That they could not diſcovet 
t or believe that there was any ſuch preparations in readineſs, 
© that it could be counſellable to appear in Arms againſt a 
© Government ſo fortified, and eſtabliſh'd, as the Protector 
te ſeem d to be: that it was probable the Parliament might 
te not comply with Cromwell's deſires; and then there was 
* ſuch a diſcovery of Malice between ſeveral Perſons of 
tent Condition, that many advantages might be offer d to 
te the King's Party: if they would have the patience to 2 
the 
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the event, and till thoſe Factions ſhould be engaged in 
« blood, they might be ſure to advance the King's Intereſt in 
« diſpoſing of themſelves ; but if they ſhould engage, before 
« ſuch a time, in any Inſurrection, or by ſeiſing ſome inſigni- 
« icant Town, all diſſenting Parties would be reconciled, till 
*the King's Friends ſhould all be ruin'd, though they might 
« afterwards return to their old Animoſities. In a word, 
| though they appear'd very wary, they declared ſuch a reſigna- 
tion to the King's pleaſure, © That, if the Marquis were ſa- 
« risfied, upon his conference with other Men, that the time 
*wasripe for their appearance in Arms, they would preſently 
e receive his Orders; and do what he ſhould require, how un- 
« ſuccesfully ſoever. 

Ox the other fide, there were many younger Men, who, 
having had no part in the former War, were impatient to ſhew 
their courage and affection to the King. And thoſe Men, be- 
ing acquainted with many of the old Officers of the late King's 
Army, who ſaw many of their old Soldiers now in Cromwel!'s 
Army, and found them to talk after their old manner, con- 
cluded that they would all appear for the King, aſſoon as they 
ſhould ſee his colours flying. Theſe Men talking together, 
would often diſcourſe, bis eaſy a thing it would be, with 
two Troops of Horſe, to beat up ſuch a Quarter, or ſeĩſe ſuch 
a Guard; and then thoſe Men conſulted how to get thoſe 
Troops, and found Men who had liſted ſo many, which would 
be ready upon call. There were always in theſe Meetings 
ſome Citizens, who undertook for the affection of the City 
and ſome of theſe made little doubt of {eiſing upon the Tower. 
And truly the putting many Gentlemen's Sons as Apprentices 
into the City, lince the beginning of the Troubles, had made 
a great alteration, at leaſt in the general talk of that People. 
It was upon this kind of Materials, that many honeſt Men 
did build their hopes, and upon ſome aſſurances they had 
from Officers of the Army, who were as little to be depended 

upon. 
T. ERE was another particular, which had N 
contributed to this diſtemper, which paſſing from hand to hand 
had made Men impatient to be in Arms; which was an opi- 
nion, that the King was even ready to land with ſuch an Army 
as would be able to do his buſineſs. This had been diſperſed 
by ſome who had been ſent Expreſſes into Flanders; who, 
though they always lay conceal'd during the time they waited 
for their diſpatches from the King, yet found ſome Friends 
and acquaintance about the Court, or in their way,who thought 
they did the King good ſervice in making his Majeſty be 
thought to be in a good condition; and ſo fill'd thoſe People 
with ſuch diſcourſes, as would make them molt welcome when 
they return'd. Wusx 
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Was the Marquis had taken the full ſurvey of all tha 
was to be depended upon, he conjured the warmer People tg 
be quiet, and not to think of any Action till they ſhould be 
infallibly ſure of the King's being landed, and confirm'd the 
other in their warineſs;and being inform'd that Cromwell knew 
of his being there, and made many ſearches for him, he thought 

The Marqui jr time to return. And fo about the time that the Parliament 

England, was difloly'd, he was conducted by Dr Quartermaine, the 
King's Phyſician, through Suſſex; and there Embark'd, and 
ſafely Tranſported into France; from whence he came into 
Flanders. 

Tus gare the Occaſion to Cromuell to make that diſcourſe 
before mcntion'd to the Mayor and Aldermen of London, of 
the Lord Marquis of Ormond's having been three Weeks in 
the City; of which he had receiv'd perfect Intelligence from 
a hand that was not then in the leaſt degree ſuſpected, nor 
was then wicked enough to put him into Cromwell's hand; 
which he could eaſily have done; of which more ſhall be ſaid 
hereafter. But when the Protector was well aſſured that the 
Marquis was out of his reach, which vexed and grieved him 

Cromwell exceedingly, he cauſed all Perſons, who he knew had, or he 
Ae be, thought might, have ſpoken with him, to be apprehended. 
All Priſons, as well in the Country as the City, were fill d 
with thoſe who had been of the King's Party, or he believ d 
would be; and he thought this a neceſſary ſeaſon to terrify 
his Enemies, of all conditions, within the Kingdom, with Spe- 

ctacles which might mortify them. 
Is the preparations which had been made towards an In- 
ſurrection, many Perſons in the Country, as well as in the 
City, had receiv d Commiſſions for Regiments of Horſe and 
M-Stapley's Foot; and, amongſt the reſt, one M* Stapley, a Gentleman of of th 
ex. a good extraction, and a good fortune in the County of Suſſex; {ſome 
whoſe Mother had been Siſter to the Earl of Norwich, but his Wi 
Father had been in the Number of the blackeſt Offenders, and 
cne of the 252 This Son of his, who now poſſeſ- 
ſed his Eſtate, had taken great pains to mingle in the Compa- 
ny of thoſe who were known to have affection for the King; 
and, upon all occaſions, made profeſſions of a deſire, for the 
expiation of his Father's Crime, to venture his own life, and 
his Fortune, for his Majeſty's Reſtauration; and not only his 
Fortune, but his Intereſt was conſiderable in that Maritime 
County: ſo that Many thought fit to cheriſh thoſe Inclina- 
tions in him, and to encourage him to hope, that his fidelity 
might deſerve to enjoy that Eſtate, which the Treaſon of his 

My Mor. Father bad forfeited. 

dantis THE? E was a young Gentleman, John Mordaunt, the 
rug younger Son, and Brother, of the Earls of Peterborough; who, 
| having 
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having been too young to be engag d in the late War, during 
to which time he had his Education in France and Italy, was 
be now of Age, of Parts, and great vigour of mind, and newly 
he married to a young beautiful Lady of a very Loyal Spirit, and 
ew MW notable vivacity of Wit and Humour, who concurr'd with 
ht 

nt 

he 

nd 

Ito 


him in all honourable dedications of himſelf. He reſoly'd to 
embrace all opportunities to ſerve the King, and to diſpoſe 
thoſe upon whom he had influence, to take the ſame reſolu- 
tion; and being allied ro the Marquis of Ormond, he did by 
him inform his Majeſty of his reſolution, and his readineſs to 
receive any commands from him. This was many Months 
rſe before the Marquis's Journey into England. | 
of Mr STAPLEyY was well known to M* Mordaunt, who 
in ¶ had repreſented his affections to the King, and how uſeful he 
om might be towards the poſſeſſing ſome place in Suſſex, and his 
ot undertaking that he would do ſo, by a Letter to the King un- 
d; der M- Stapley's own hand: and thereupon M* Mordaunt de- 
aid fired, that his Majeſty would ſend a Commiſſion for the Com- 
the Wl mand of a Regiment of Horſe to him; which he would pro- 
im ¶ vide, and cauſe to be ready againſt the ſeaſon he ſhould be re- 
he ¶ quired to appear: which Commiſſion, with many others, was 
ed. ſent to Mi Mordaunt; and he deliver'd it to M* Stapley; who 
'd {was exceedingly pleaſed with ir, renew'd all his Vows and 
tions; and ir is ſtill believ'd that he really meant all 
he pretended. But he had truſted ſome Servant, who be- 
tray d him; and being thereupon ſent for by Croprwell, his 
Father's faſt old Friend, was by him fo cajoled by promiſes | 
and by threats, that he was not able to withſtand him; but M4 Stapley 
believing that he knew already all that he ask d him, he con- 
ceal'd nothing that he knew himſelf; inform'd him of thoſe h of che - 
of the ſame Country who were to joyn with him; of whom 7%. | 
ſome had likewiſe receiv'd Commiſſions, as well as himſelf; and 
in the end he confeſſed, That he had receiv'd his Commiſſion 4 
*from M* Mordaunt's own hand. Before this diſcovery M* 1 
Mordaunt had been ſent for by Cromwell, and very ſtrictly ex- 
amin'd, whether he had ſcen the Marquis of Ormond during 
his late being in London; which, though he had done often, 
he very confidently and pony denied, being well aſſured 
that it could not be proved, and that the Marquis himſelf 
was in ſafety: upon which confident denial, he was diſmiſſed 
to return to his own Lodging. But upon this diſcovery by Mr Mor- 
Stapley, he was within two days after ſent for again, and Com- fun ſeed 
mitted cloſe Priſoner to the Tower; and new Men were mired 
every day ſent for, and committed in all Quarters of the“ fn. 
Kingdom; and within {ome cime after, a bigh Court of Ju- 
the ſtice was erected for the Tryal of the Priſoners, the Crimes 
ho, Nof none being yet diſcover'd ; which put all thoſe who knew 
| | how 
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how liable they themſelves were, under a terrible Conſterna. 


tion. 
Berore this high Court of Juſtice, of which John Liſle, 
who gave his Vote in the King's blood, and continued an en- 


by, and Dr tire confident and Inſtrument of Cromwell's was Preſident; 
Hewer, -there were firſt brought to be tried, John Mordaunt; St Harry 


ed before 4 


bigh Court 


— 
0 


of Fuftice. 


Slingsby, a Gentleman of a very ancient Family, and of a very 
ample Fortune in Tork-ſhire; and D* Hewet, an eminent 
Preacher in London, and very Orthodox, to whoſe Church 
thoſe of the King's Party frequently reſorted, and few but 
thoſe. Thele three were totally unacquainted with each other; 
and though every one of them knew enough againſt himſelf, 
they could notaccuſeone another, if they had been inclin'd toit. 
The tirſt and the laſt could not doubt but that there would be 
evidence enough againſt them; and they had found means to 
correſpond ſo much together, as to reſolve that neither of 
them would plead to the Impeachment, but demur to the Ju- 
riſdiction of the Court, and deſire to have Council aſſign d 
to argue againſt ir in point of Law; they being both ſuffi- 
ciently inſtructed, how to urge Law enough to make it evi- 
dent that neither of them could be legally tried by that Courr, 
and that it was erected contrary to Law. The firſt that was 
brought to Tryal, was M* Mordaunt. After his Arraignment, 
by which he found that the delivery of the Commiſſion to 
Stapley would be principally inſiſted on, and which he knew 
might too eaſily be proved, he, according to former reſolu- 
tion, refuſed to plead Not- guilty; but inſiſted, © That by the 
«Law of the Land he ought not to be tried by that Court; 
for which he gave more reaſons than they could anſwer; and 
then deſired, That his Council might have liberty to argue 
te the point in Law; which of courſe uſed to be granted in all 
Legal Courts. But he was told, That he was better to bethink 
* hinaſelf; that they were well ſatisfied in the Legality of their 
Court, and would not ſuffer the Juriſdi&ion of it to be diſ- 
te pured ; that the Law of England had provided a Sentence for 
" lach obſtinate Perſons as refuſed to 2 by it; which 
was, that they ſhould be condemn d as Mutes; which would 
be His Caſe, if he contiued refractory: fo he was carried 
back to the Tower, to conſider better what he would do the 
next day. S. Slingsby was call'd next. He knowing no- 
thing of, or for the other reſolution, pleaded Not-guilty ; and 
ſo was ſent tothe Priſontobe tried in histurn. Dx Hewer, whole 
jromen Crime was colle&ingand ſending Money to the King, 

ſides having given Money to ſome Officers, refuſed to plead, 
as Me Mordaunt had done, and demanded that his Council 


might be heard; and receiv'd the ſame anſwer, andadmonition, 


N that the other had done; and was remitted again to Priſon. 
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Tuos Courts ſeldom conſiſted of fewer than twenty 
Judges; amongſt whom, there were uſually ſome, who out 
of pity; or for Money, were inclined to do good Offices to the 
Priſoners who came before them; at leaſt to communicate 
ſuch Secrets to them, as might inform them what would be 
molt preſſed againſt them. Mr Mordaunt's Lady had, by The mean: 
giving Money, procured ſome in the number to be very pro- 2, *% 

itious to her Husband : and in the Evening of that day the eſcaped Sen- 

Tryal had been begun, ſhe receiv'd two very important ad- 
vices from them. The one, That ſhe ſhould prevail with 
«her Husband to plead ; then his Friends might do him ſome 
«Service: whereas, if he infiſted upon the point of Law, he 
«would infallibly ſuffer, and no Man durſt ſpeak for him. 
The other, That they had no ſufficient proof to condemn 
te him upon _ A with which he ſtood charg'd, bur 
* only for the delivery of the Commiſſion to Stapley ; and that 
*there was to that point, beſides Stapley, one Colonel Mal- 
«[ory, whole teſtimony was more valucd than the other's. 
This Mallory had the reputation of an honeſt Man, and lov'd 
M= Mordaunt very well, and was one of thoſe who were prin- 
cipally truſted in the buſineſs of Suſſex, and had been appre- 
hended about the ſame time that Stapley was; and finding, 
upon his firſt Examination, by the Queſtions adminiſter'd 
to him by Thurlow, that all was diſcover'd, he unwarily con- 
feſſed all that he knew concerning M. Mordaunt; having been 
himſelf the Perſon principally employ'd between him and 
Stapley. He was brought in Cuſtody from the Tower, to 
give in Evidence againſt M* Mordaunt, with an intention 
in the Courr, after he had done that good Service, to pro- 
ceed as ſtrictly againſt himſelf, though they promiſed him 
indemnity, | | 

Tus Lady, having clear information of this whole matter, | 
could not find any way that Night to advertiſe her Husband, i 
that he ſhould no more inſiſt upon the want of juriſdiction | 
in the Court. For there was no poſlibility of ſpeaking with, 
or ſending to him, during the time of his Tryal. Therefore 
ſhe laid afide the thought of that buſineſs till the Morning, 
and paſſed the Night in contriving how Mallory might be pre- 
railed with to make an Eſcape; and was ſo dextrous, and ſo 
fortunate, that a Friend of Hers diſpoſed the Money ſhe gave 
him ſo effectually, that the next Morning, when Mallory was 
brought to the Hall to be ready to give in his Evidence, he 
found ſome means to withdraw from his Guard, and when he 
was in the Croud he eaſily got away. | 

Sus had as good fortune likewiſe to have a little note ſhe - 
writ concerning the other Advice, put into her Husband's 
hand, as he paſſed to the Bar; which having peruſed, he de- 
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parted from his former reſolution; and after he had modeſtly 
urged the ſame again which he had done the day before, to 
ſpend time, and the Preſident, in much choler, anſwering a; 
he had done, he ſubmitted to his Tryal; and behaved himſelf 
with Courage; and cafily, evaded the greateſt part of the Exi. 
dence they had againſt him; nor could they find Jour, what 
preſumption ſoever there might be, that he had ſpoken with 
the Marquis of Ormond; and he evaded many other particu- 
lars of his correſpondence with the King, with notable Ad. 
dreſs. That of the Commiſſion of Stapley was reſerv'd to the 
laſt ; and the Commiſſion being produced, and both the hand 
and the Signet generally known, by reaſon of ſo many of the 
like, which had fallen into their hands at Worceſter, and by 
many other Accidents, M* Stapley was called to declare where 
he had it; and ſeeing himſelf confronted by M Mordaunt, 
though he did, after many queſtions and reproaches from the 
Council that proſecuted, at laſt confeſs that he did receive it 
from M Mordaunt ; yet he did it in ſo diſorderly and con- 
fuſed a manner, that it appear'd he had much rather nor have 
ſaid it; and anſwer'd the Queſtions M Mordaunt asked him 
with that confuſion, that his Evidence could not be fatisfa- 
ory to any impartial Judges. Then Mallory was call'd for; 
but by no ſearch could be found; and they could not, by 
their own Rules, defer their Sentence. And it fo fell out by 
one of _ udges withdrawing upon a ſuddain fit of the Stone, 
that the Court was divided, one half for the Condemning 
him, and the other half that he was not Guilty; whereupon 
the determination depended upon the ſingle Vote of the Pre- 
ſident; who made ſome excuſes for the Juſtice he was about 
to do, and acknowledged many obligations to the Mother of 
the Priſoner, and, in contemplation thereof, pronounced him 
Innocent for ought appear'd to the Court. There was not in 
Cromwell's time the like Inſtance ; and ſcarce any other Man 
eſcaped the Judgment, that was tried before any High Court 
of Juſtice. And he was fo offended at ir, that, contrary to 
all the forms uſed by themſelves, he cauſed him to be kept 
for ſome Months after in the Tower, and would willingly 
have brought him to be tried again. For, within a day or 
two after, Mallory was retaken, and they had likewiſe cor- 
rupted a French man, who had long ſerv'd him, and was the 
only Servant whom he had made choice of (ſince he was to 
be allow'd but one) to attend him in the Priſon : and he had 
diſcover'd enough to have taken away his Life ſeveral ways. 


But the ſcandal was fo great, and the Calc fo unheard of, 


that any Man, diſcharg'd upon a publick Tryal, ſhould be 
again proceeded againſt upon new Evidence for the ſame Of- 
fence, that Cromwell himfelf thought not fit ro undergo the 


Reproach 
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Reproach of it, but was in the end prevail'd with to ſet him 
at liberty. And he was very few days at liberty, before he 
embarked himſelf as frankly in the King's Service, as before, 
and with better Succeſs. | 

Sr Harry Slingsby, and poor Dr Heꝛvet had worſe for- Sir Harry 
tune; and their Blood was the more thirſted after for the — 
others Indemnity; and the Court was too ſeverely repre- DOM 
hended, to commit the ſame fault again. The former had 
lain two years in Priſon in Hull, and was brought now up to 
the Tower, for fear they might not diſcover enough of any 
new Plot, ro make ſo many formidable Examples, as the pre- 
ſent conjuncture requir'd. They had againſt him Evidence 
enough. beſides his incorrigible Fidelity to the Crown from 
the farſt aſſaulting it) that he had contrived and contracted 
with ſome Officers of Hull, about the time that the Earl of 
Rocheſter had been in Tork-ſhire two years before, for the de- 
livery of one of the Block-Houſes to him for the King's Ser- 
vice: nor did he care to defend himſelf againſt the Accuſa- 
tion; butrather acknowledged, and juſtified his Aﬀection, and 
own'd his Loyalty to the King, with very little compliment, 
or ceremony to the Preſent Power. The other, Dr Hetvet, a D. d- 
receiving no information of M* Mordaunt's declining the way fuſe "fil 
formerly reſolv'd upon (which it was not poſſible to convey t plead. 
to him in that inſtant, no body being ſuffer'd to ſpeak wit 
him) and being brought to the Bar aſſoon as the other was 
remov'd from it, perſiſted in the ſame reſolution, and ſpoke 
only againſt the ilegality of the Court; which, upon better 
Information, and before the Judgment was pronounced againſt 
him, he deſired to retract, and would have put himſelf upon 
his Tryal: but they then refuſed to admit him; and fo Sen- % . 
tence of death was pronounced againſt them both; which — OT 
they both underwent with great Chriſtian Courage. 

SIR Harry Slingsby, as is faid before, was in the firſt Rank Z accom 
of the Gentlemen of 7ork-ſhire; and was return'd to ſerve as abr,” 
a Member in the Parliament that continued fo many years, 
where he fate till the Troubles begun; and having no rela- 
tion to, or dependence upon the Court, he was ſway d only 
by his Conſcience to deteſt the violent and undutiful beha- 
viour of that Parliament. He was a Gentleman of a good un- 
derſtanding, but of a very melancholick Nature, and of very 


few words: and when he could ſtay no longer with a good 


Conſcience in their Councils, in which he never concurr'd, 
he went into his Country, and joyn'd with the firſl who took 
up Arms for the King. And when the War was ended, he 
remain'd {till in his own Houſe, prepar'd and diſpoſed to run 
the Fortune of the Crown in any other Attempt. And ha- 
ving a good Fortune and a general Reputation, had a 2 
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| Influence upon the People, than They who talked more and 
louder; and was known to be irreconcilable to the new Go. 
vernment; and therefore was cut off, notwithſtanding very 
great Interceſſion to preſerve him. For he was Uncle to the 
Lord Falconbridge ; who engaged his Wife and all his new 
Allies to intercede for him without Effect. When he wa 
brought to die, he ſpent very little time in diſcourſe; but told 
them, He was to die for being an honeſt Man, of which he 
te was very glad. 
And of b Di HEwErT was born a Gentleman, and bred a Scholar, 
Hewet. and was a Divine before the beginning of the Troubles. He 
liv'd in Oxford, and in the Army, till the end of the War, 
and continued afterwards to preach with great applauſe in 
a little Church in London: where by the affection of the Pa- 
7iſh, he was admitted, ſince he was enough known to lie no- 
toriouſly under the brand of Malignity. When the Lord Fal- 
* married Cromwell's Daughter (who had uſed ſecret- 
ly to frequent his Church) after the ceremony of the time, 
He was made choice of to marry them according to the or- 
der of the Church ; which engaged both that Lord and Lady, 
to uſe their utmoſt credit with the Protector to preſerve his 
Life; but he was inexorable, and defirous that the Church- 
men, upon whom he looked as his mortal Enemies, ſhould 
{ce what they were to truſt to, if they ſtood in need of his 
Mercy. 

3 then believed that, if he had pleaded, he might 
have been quitted, ſince in truth he had never been with the 
King at Cologne or Bruges; with which he was charged in his 
Indictment; and they had blood enough in their power to 

r out; for, beſides the two before-mention'd, to whom 
Colonel alk-they granted the favour to be beheaded, there were three 


_— others, Colonel Aſhton, Stacy, and Bettely, condemn d by the 


Beuely, c ſame Court; who were treated with more ſeverity ; and were 

42 2 hanged, drawn, and quarter'd, with the moſt rigour, in ſe- 

executed. veral great Streets in the City, to make the deeper impreſſion 

upon the People, the two laſt being Citizens. But all Men 

appeared fo nauſeated with blood, and fo tired with thoſe abo- 

minable SpeQacles, that Cromwell thought it beſt to pardon 

the reſt who were condemn d, or rather to reprieve them; 

amongſt whom Mallory was one; who was not at liberty till 

the King's Return; and was more troubled for the Weakneſs 

he had been guilty of, than They were againſt whom he had 
treſpaſſed. | 


Trough the King, and all who were faithful to TY 


were exceedingly afflicted with this bloody proceeding, yet 
Cromwell did not ſeem to be the more confirm'd in his Ty- 
ranny, It is true, the King's Party was the more W ; 
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but Cromwell found another kind of Enemy much more dan- cromwelt 
gerous than they, and that knew better how to deal with 1 
in his own way. They who were raiſed by him, and who meg the 


had raiſed him, even almoſt the whole Body of Sectaries, Ai. 
Anabaptiſts, Independents, Quakers, declar'd an implacable 
hatred againſt him; and whilſt they contrived how to raiſe 
a power to contend with him, they likewiſe enter d into ſe- 
veral Conſpiracies to Aſſaſſinate him; which he exceedingly 
apprehended. They ſent an Addreſs to the King by one of 4» A 
the Party, a young Gentleman of an honourable Extraction, C 15 
and great Parts, by whom they made many extravagant Pro- . 
poſitions, and ſeem d to depend very much upon the death 
of Cromwell, and thereupon to compure their own power to 
ſerve the King; who gave ſuch an Anſwer only to them, as 
might diſpoſe them to hope for his favour, if he received ſer- 
vice from them; and to believe that he did not intend to per- 
ſecute, or trouble any Men for their Opinions, if their Actions 
were peaceable; which they pretended to afteR. 
SINCE the Spirit, Humour, and Language of that People, 
and, in truth, of that time, cannot be better deſcribed and 
repreſented, than by that Petition and Addreſs, which was 
never publiſhed, and of which there remains no Copy in any 
hand, that I know of, but only the Original, which was pre- 
ſented to the King (it being too dangerous a thing for any 
Man who remained in England, to have any ſuch tranſcript 
in his Cuſtody) ĩt will not be amiſs in this place to inſert the 
Petition and Addreſs in the very words in which it was pre- 
ſented to his Majeſty, with the Letter, that accompanicd ir 
from the Gentleman mention'd before, who was an Anabap- 
tiſt of ſpecial Truſt among them, and who came not with the 
Petition, but expected the King's pleaſure upon the receipt 
of it; it being ſent by an Officer who had ſerv d the King in 
an eminent Command, and was now gracious amongſt thole 
Sectaries without ſwerving in the leaſt degree from his former 
Principles and Integrity : for that People always pretended 
a juſt eſteem and value of all Men who had faithfully adhered 
to the King, and liv'd ſoberly and virtuouſly. The Addreſs 
was in theſe words. 


To his moſt Excellent Majeſty, Charles the Second, King Tye 4 
of great Britain, France, and Ireland, and the Domi- # fel. 
nions thereunto belonging. 

« The humble Addreſs of the Subſcribers, in the behalf of 
*themſclyes, and many thouſands more, your Majelty's 
© moſt humble and faithful Subjects. 

* May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 

*Waren We K down, and recount the wonderful and un- 
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© heard of Diſpenſations of God amongſt Us, when We call 
ce to our remembrances the Tragical Actions, and Tranſ- 
te actions of theſe late times, when We ſeriouſly conſider the 
te dark and rfyſterious effects of Providence, the unexpected 
« diſappointment of Councels, the ſtrange and ſtrong Con- 
tc yulfions of State, the various and violent Motions and Com- 
te motions of the People, the many Changings, Turnings, and 
te Overturnings of Governours, and Governments, which, in 
* the Revolutions of a few years, have been produced in this 
*Land of Miracles, We cannot but be even ſwallowed up 
ce in Aſtoniſnment, and are conſtrain'd to command an un- 
te willing Silence upon our ſometimes mutinous, and over- 
te inquiring Hearts, reſolving all into the good Will and 
* Pleaſure of that All- diſpoſing One, whoſe Wiſdom is un- 
* ſearchable, and whoſe Ways are paſt finding out. 

*Bvur although it is, and We hope ever will be, far from 
Us, either peeviſhly or preſumptuouſly to kick againſt the 
ce jrreſiſtable Deerees of Heaven, or vainly to attempt, by any 
© faint and infirm deſigns of Ours, to give an interruption to 
* that Over-ruling Divine hand, which ſteers, and guides, go- 
*©verns, and determines the Affairs of the whole World; yet 


We cannot but judge it a Duty highly incumbent upon Us, 


* to endeayour, as much as in Us lies, to repair the breaches 
* of Our dear Country. And, fince it is our lot (We may 
* ſay our unhappineſs) to be embark'd in a Shipwrack'd Com- 
* mon-wealth ( which, like a poor weather-beaten Pinnace, 
* has, for ſo long a time, been toſſed upon the waves and bil- 
* lows of Faction, ſplit upon the Rocks of Violence, and is 
ce now almoſt quite — in the Quick- ſands of Ambition) 
* what can We do more worthy of Exgliſb- Men, as We are by 
Nation, or of Chriſtians, as We are by Profeſſion, than every 
* one of Us to put our hand to an Oar, and try if it be the 
«Will of our God, that ſuch weak inſtruments as We, ma 
be, in any meaſure, helpful to bring it at laſt into the ke 
*and quiet Harbour of Juſtice, and Righteouſneſs ? 

*To this Undertaking, though too great for Us, We are 
< apt to think Our ſelves ſo much the more ſtrongly engaged, 
* by how much the more We are ſenſible, that as Our Sins 
s have been the greateſt Cauſes, ſo Our many follies and im- 
* prudencies have not been the leaſt means of giving both 
*birth and growth to thoſe many Miſeries and Calamities, 
* which We, together with Three once moſt Flouriſhing King- 
*doms, do at this day ſadly groan under. 

Ir is not, the Lord knows, it is not pleaſing unto Us, 
e nor can We believe it will be grateful to your Majeſty, that 
We ſhould recur to the beginnings, riſe, and root of the 
ate unhappy differences betwixt your Royal Father and the 

| cc Par- 
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« Parliament. In ſuch a diſcourſe as this, We may ſeem, per- 
« haps, rather to go about to make the Wounds bleed afreſh, 
te than to endeavour the · curing of them: yet foraſmuch as 
« We do profeſs, that We come not with Corrofives but with 
te Balſoms, and that our deſire is not to hurt but heal, not to 
4 pour Vinegar but Oyl into the Wounds; We hope your 
te Majeſty will give Us leave to open them gently, that We 
e may apply remedies the more aptly, and diſcover Our own 
te paſt errors the more clcarly. | 

«I x what poſture the Affairs of theſe Nations ſtood, before 
the noiſe of Drums and Trumpets diſturbed the ſweet har- 
e mony that was amongſt Us, is not unknown to your Maje- 
*ſty : that We were bleſt with a long Peace, and together with 
*it, with riches, wealth, plenty, and abundance of all things, 
*the lovely companions and beautiful products of Peace, 
te muſt ever be acknowledged with thankfulneſs to God, the 
Author of it, and with a grateful veneration of the Memory 
* of thoſe Princes, vour Father, and Grandfather, by the pro- 
*pitious Influence of wholc'Care, and Wiſdom, We thus flou- 
*riſh'd. But, as it is obſerv'd in Natural Bodies, idleneſs and 
* fulneſs of Dict, do for the moſt part lay the foundation of 
*thole Maladics, and ſecretly nouriſh thole diſeaſes, which 
*can hardly be expell'd by the affiſtance of the moſt skilful 
te Phyſician, and ſeldom without the uſe of the moſt loathſome 
** Medicines, nay ſometimes not without the hazardous tryal 
* of the moſt dangerous Experiments; ſo did We find it, by 
* {ad experience, to be inthis great Body Politick. It cannot be 
* denied, but the whole Common- wealth was faint, the whole 
* Nation fick, the whole Body out of order, every Member 
thereof feeble, and every Part thereof languiſhing. And in 
te this ſo general, and univerſal diſtemper, that there ſhould 
ebe no weakneſs nor infirmity, no unſoundneſs in the Head, 
e cannot well be imagin'd. We are unwilling to enumerate 
* particulars, the mention whereof would but renew old griefs, 
2 bn. in general, We may ſay, and We think it will gain the 
*ealy aſſent of all Men, that there were many errors, many 
a defees, many exceſſes, many irregularities, many illegal and 
*excentrical Proceedings (ſome of which were in matters 
*the higheſt and greateſt Concernments) manifeſtly appcaring 
* as blots, and ſtains, upon the otherwiſe good Government 
* of the late King. That theſe proceeded from the pravity of 
* his own diſpoſition, or from Principles of Tyranny radicated 
and implanted in his own Nature. We do not ſce how it 
te can be aſſerted without apparent injury to the truth; it be- 
e ing confeſſed, even by his moſt pecviſh Enemies, that He 
** was a Gentleman, as of the moſt ſtrong and perfect Intel- 


*leRuals, ſo of the beſt and pureſt Morals, of any Prince that 
| | 8514 ever 
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ever {way'd the Engliſh Scepter. This the then Parliament 
being ſenſible of, and deſirous, out of a Zeal they had to 
*the Honour of their Soveraign, to diſperſe and diſpel thoſe 
* black Clouds that were contracted about him, that he might 
* ſhine the more glorious in the beauty of his own Luſtre, 
*thought themſelves engaged in Duty to endeavour to re- 


deem, and reſcue him, from the violent and ſtrong impulſes 


* of his evil Counſellors ; who did Captivate him at their plea- 
*ſures to their own corrupt Luſts, and did every day thruſt 
him into Actions prejudicial to himſelf, and deſtructive to 
*the common Good and Safety of the People. 

Uros this Account, and to this, and no other end, were 
*We at firſt invited to take up Arms; and though We have 
*too great cauſe to conclude from what We have ſince ſeen 
*aced, that, under thoſe plauſible, and guilded pretences of 
* Liberty and Reformation, there were ſecretly managed the 
* helliſh deſigns of wicked, vile, and ambitious Perſons (whom 
* though then, and for a long time after, concealed, Provi- 
«dence, and the Series of things, have fince diſcover'd to Us) 
*yet We bleſs God, that We went out in the Simplicity of 
* our Souls, aiming at nothing more but what was publickly 
ce own'd in the face of the Sun; and that We were ſo far from 
* entertaining any thoughts of caſting off our Allegiance to 
* his Majeſty, or extirpating his Family, that We had not 
**the lealt intentions of ſo much as abridging him of any of 
e his juſt Prerogatives, but only of reſtraining thoſe exceſſes 
* of Government for the future, which were nothing but the 
*Excreſcenſes of a wanton Power, and were more truly to 
© be accounted the burdens, than ornaments, of his Royal 
* Diadem. 

*THESE things, Sir, We are bold to make recital of to 
your Majeſty ; not that We ſuppoſe your Majeſty to be igno- 
e rant of them, or that We take delight to derive the Pedigree 
**of our own, and the Nation's Misfortunes ; but, like poor 
*wilder'd Travellers, perceiving that We have loſt our way, 
Me are neceſhtated, though with tired and irkſome ſteps, 


e thus to walk the ſame ground gver again, that We may dif- 
_ cover where it was that We firſt turn d aſide, and may inſti- 


© ſtirure a more proſperous courſe inthe progreſs of our Jour- 
*ney. Thus far We can ſay We have gone right, keeping the 
rode of Honeſty and Sincerity, and having as yet done no- 
te thing but what We think We are able to juſtify, not by thoſe 
* weak and beggarly Arguments, drawn either from ſucceſs, 
* which is the fame to the juſt and to the unjuſt, or from the 
* ſilence and ſatisfaction of a becalm'd Conſcĩence, which is 
* more often the effect of Blindneſs than Virtue, but from the 
*{ure, ſafe, found, and unerring Maxims of Law, Juſtice, Rea- 
e ſon, and Righteouſreſs, «IN 
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«Ty allthereſt of our Motions ever ſince to this very day, 


« We muſt confeſs, We have been wandring, deviating, and 
«roving up and down, this way and that way, through all 
« the dangerous, uncouth, and untroden Paths of Phana- 
«rick and Enthuſiaſtick Notions, till now at laſt, but too 
late, We find our ſelves intricated and involy'd in fo many 
* Windings, Labyrinths, and Mzanders of Knavery, that no- 
« thing but a divine clew of thread handed to us from Hea- 
«yen, can be ſufficient to extricate Us, and reſtore Us. We 
*know not, We know not, whether We have juſter matter 
* of ſhame or ſorrow adminiſter'd to Us, when We take a re- 
te flex view of our paſt Actions, and conſider into the com- 
« miſſion of what crimes, impieties, wickedneſſes, and unheard 
te f Villanics, We have been led, cheated, coulen'd, and be- 
tray d, by that Grand Impoſtor, that loathſome Hypocrite, 
*rhat detefſable Traytor, that Prodigy of Nature, that oppro- 
© brium of Mankind, that Landskip of Iniquity, that Sink of 
«Sin, and that Compendium of baſeneſs, who now calls him- 
«ſelf our Protector. What have We done, nay, what have 
We not done, which either helliſh Policy was able to con- 
©trive, or brutiſh power to execute? We have trampled un- 
der foot all Authorities; We have laid violent hands upon 
«our own Soveraign; We have raviſh'd our Parliaments; 
*We have deflour'd the Virgin Liberty of our Nation; We 
*have put a yoke, an heavy Yoke of Iron, upon the Necks 
*of our own Country-men; We have thrown down the 
„Walls and Bullwarks of the People's ſafety; We have bro- 
*ken often-repeated Oaths, Vows, Engagements, Covenants, 
*Proteſtations ; We have betray'd our Truſts ; We have vio- 
*lated our Faiths; We have lifted up our hands to Heaven 
*deceitfully; and that theſe our Sins might want no aggra- 


vation to make them exceeding ſinful, We have added Hy- 


pocriſy to them all; and have not only, like the audacious 
*Strumper, wiped our Mouths, and boaſted that We have 
done no evil; but in the midſt of all our abominations (ſuch 
as are too bad to be named amongſt the worſt of Heathens) 
We have not wanted impudence enough to ſay, Let theLord 
de glorified : Let Jeſus Chriſt be exalted : Let his Kingdom 
be advanced: Let the Goſpel be propagated : Let the Saints 
de dignified: Let Righteouſneſs be eſtabliſh'd: Pudet hec 
'opprobria Nobis aut dici potuiſſe, aut non potuiſſe refelli. 

WII t not the Holy One of Iſrael viſit? will not the 
Righteous One puniſh? will not He who is the true and 
faithful One, be avenged for ſuch things as theſe? will He 
not, nay has he not already, come forth as a ſwift witneſs 
againſt Us? has he not whet his Sword? has he not bent 
his Bow ? has he not prepared his Quiver? has he not 2 
ready 
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© ready begun to ſhoot his Arrows at Us? who is fo blind a; 
s not to ſec that the hand of the Almighty is upon Us, and 
te that his Anger waxes hotter and hotter againſt Us? how 
te have our Hopes been blaſted > how have our ExpeCtation, 
< been diſappointed ? how have our Ends been fruſtated? Al 
*thole pleaſant Gourds, under which We were ſometimes 
e ſolacing and careſſing our ſelves, how are they periſh'd in a 
* moment? how are they wither'd in a Night? how are they 
*yaniſh'd, and come to nothing? Righteous is the Lord, and 
ce righteous are all his Judgments. We have ſown the Wind, 
*and We have reap'd a Whirlwind, We have fown Faction, 
*and We have reap'd Confuſion; We have fown Folly, and 
* We have reap'd Deceit: when We look'd for N hold 
* Slavery ; when We expected Righteouſneſs, behold Oppref- 
* ſion; when We ſought for Juſtice, behold a Cry, a great, and 
* a lamentable Cry throughout the whole Nartiqg. 

*Everv Man's hand is upon his Loins, every one com- 
te plaining, ſighing, mourning, lamenting, and ſaying, I am 


* pain'd, I am pain'd, pain and anguiſh, and forrow, and per- a at | 
* plexity of Spirit has taken hold upon me, like the pains of I ., F 
4 Woman in Travail. Surcly We may take up the lament- IF .. 5 | 
c tion of the Prophet concerning this the Land of our Nati i 
*vity. How does England fit Solitary? how is ſhe become I uf 
* as a Widow? ſhe, that was great amongſt the Nations, an! . ws 
cc Princeſs among the Provinces, how is ſhe now become tri- ., _ 


© burary? ſhe weepeth fore in the Night; her Tears are on 1 
te her Checks; amongſt all her Lovers ſhe hath none to com- 4 
tc fort her; all her Friends have dealt treacherouſly with her 
ce they arc become her Enemies; ſhe lifteth up her voice in ,, f 
te the Streets, ſhe cryeth aloud in the Gates of the City, in the tiff 
* places of chief Concourſe, ſhe ſitteth, and thus We hear her 7 
* wailing and bemoaning her Condition; Is it nothing to you, «We 


ce all ye that paſs by? behold, and ſee if there be any forrov 


cc 
*like unto my ſorrow, which is done unto me, wherewith are: 
te the Lord hath afflicted me in the day of his fierce Anger, «1 a 
* The Yoke of my Tranſgreſſions is bound by his hands, they . — 
*are wreath'd, and come up upon my neck; he hath mad . 815 
* my ſtrength to fall, the Lord hath deliver d me into thei: wu 
** hands from whom 1 am not able to riſe up. The Lord hat! 1 — 
*troden under foot all my Mighty Men in the midſt of me «hire 


* he hath call'dan Aſſembly to cruſh my young Men; he hat 
r troden me as in a Winc-preſs; all that paſs by clap the 
tc hands at me, they hiſs and wag their Heads at me, faying,! 
te this the Nation that Men call the perfection of Beauty? tb 
* joy of the whole Earth? all mine Enemies have opend the 
** Mouths againſt me, they hiſs and gnaſh their teeth; the 
lay, We have ſwallow'd her up; certainly this is * 
cc 
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day that We looked for, We have found, We have ſcen 


af | | 

«How are our Bowels troubled > how are our Hearts 
«*{adned? how are our Souls afflicted, whilſt We hear the 
agroans, whilſt We ſee the deſolation of our dear Country? 
« it pitieth Us, it pitieth Us, that Sion ſhould lye any longer 
«in the duſt. Bur, alas! what ſhall We do for her in this 
« day of her great Calamity ? We were ſometimes wiſe to pull 
« down, but We now want art to build; We were inge- 
* nious to pluck up, but We have no skill to plant; We were 
*ſtrong to deſtroy, but We are weak to reſtore : whither 
«ſhall We go for help? or to whom ſhall We addreſs our 
* ſelves for Relief? if We ſay, We will have recourſe to Par- 
* liaments, and They ſhall fave Us; behold, they are broken 
«Reeds, Reeds ſhaken with the wind, They cannot fave 
*Themſelves. If we turn to the Army, and fay, They are 
Bone of our Bone and Fleſh of our Fleſh, it may be Thev will 
te at laſt, have pity upon Us, and deliver Us; behold, They 
te are become as a Rod of Iron ro bruiſc Us, rather than a ſtaff 
* of Strength to ſupport Us. If We go to him who hath trea- 
*cherouſly 2 does Tyrannically exerciſe an unjuſt 
* Power over Us, and ſay to him, free Us from this Yoke, 
for it oppreſſeth Us, and from theſe Burdens, for they are 
te heavier than either We are, or our Fathers ever were able 
to bear; behold, in the Pride and Haughtinels of his Spirit, 
ehe anſwers Us, You are Factious, you are Factious; if your 
* Burdens are heavy, Iwill make them yet heavier; If I have 
© hitherto chaſtiſed you with Whips, I will henceforward cha- 
* ſtiſe you with Scorpions. 

Tu us do We fly, like Partridges hunted, from Hill to 
« Hill, and from Mountain to Mountain, bat can find no reſt; 
*We look this way, and that way, but there is none to fave, 
none to deliver. At laſt We begun to whiſper, and but to 
«whiſper only, among our ſelves, ſaying one to another, why 
ſnould We not return to our firſt husband? ſurely it will be 
better with Us then, than it is now. At the firſt ſtarting of 
* this Queſtion amongſt Us, many doubts, many fears, many 
* jealouſies, many ſuſpicions did ariſe within Us. We were 
*Conſcious to our ſelves, that We had dealt unkindly with 
*him, that We had treacherouſly forſaken him, that We had 
* defiled our ſelves with other Lovers, and that our filthinels 
*was ſtill upon our skirts: Therefore were We apt to con- 
*clude, if We do not return unto him, how can he receive 
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Us? or if he does receive Us, how can he love Us? how 


can he pardon the injuries We have dove unto him? how 
can he forget the unkindneſs We have ſhewn unto him in 
*the day of his diſtreſs? = 

cc F E 
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e lick Safety, the Honour, Peace, Welfare, and Proſperity, of 


of your Father; and that We will never be wanting in a 


ee to approve our ſelves, 


We have no cauſe to deſpair of, having to d 
good and ſo gracious a Prince) We durſt not allow of any 


c and ungodly Men, have ignorantly, not maliciouſly, been 
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*We muſt confeſs (for We come not to deceive your 
* Majeſty, but to ſpeak the truth in ſimplicity) that theſe coy. 
* ardly Apprehenſions did, for a while make ſome ſtrong im- 
e preffions upon Us; and had almoſt frighted Us out of our 
*© newly conceiv'd thoughts of Duty and Loyalty. But it wa; 
* not hes before they vaniſh'd, and gave place to the more 
Noble and Heroick conſiderations of Common Good, Pub- 


**theſe Nations; all which We are perſwaded, and do find, 
* though by too late Experience, are as inſeparably, and as 
ve naturally bound up in your Majeſty, as heat in fire, or light 
© in the Sun, Contemning therefore, and diſdaining, the 
* mean and low thoughts of our own private —y (which 

with ſo 


ce longer debate about matters of Perſonal concernment ; but 
did think our ſelves engaged in Duty, Honour, and Con- 
ce ſcience, to make this our humble Addreſs unto your Ma- 
ce jeſty, and to leave our ſelves at the feet of your Mercy: 
cc yet, leſt We ſhould ſeem to be altogether negligent of that 
cc firſt Good, though ſince diſhonour'd, Cauſe, which God has 
* ſo eminently own'd Us in, and to be unmindful of the Secu- 
< rity of thoſe, who, together with our ſelves, being carricd 
<« away with the deluſive, and hypocritical pretences of wicked 


ce drawn into a concurrence with thoſe Actions which may 
* render them juſtly obnoxious to your Majeſty's indignation, 
«We have preſum d in all humility to offer unto your Ma- 
te jeſty theſe few Propoſitions hereunto annexed; to which if 
« your Majeſty ſhall be pleaſed 8 to condeſcend, We 
ce do ſolemnly proteſt in the preſence o 1 be- 
* fore whoſe Tribunal We know We muſt one day appear, 
< that We will hazard our lives, and all that is dear unto Us, for 
«the reſtoring, and reeſtabliſhing your Majeſty in the Throne 


ready and willing compliance to your Majeſty's Commands 
* Your Majeſty's 


* Moſt humble, moſt faithful, ey 
*and moſt devoted Subjects and Servants, 


W. Howard. John Wildman. 
Ralph Fennings. John Aumiges. 
Edw. Penkaruan, Randolph Hedworth. 
Fobn Hedworth. Thomas 

John Sturgion. Rich. Reynolds. 
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«ſented to your Majeſty in theſe following Propoſals, inf 
te order to an happy, ſpeedy, and well grounded Peace 
* in theſe your Majeſty's Dominions. 
| 
1. ©FoRAaSMUCHas the Parliament, call'd and conven'd 
by the Authority of his late Majeſty your Royal Father, in 
©the year 1640, was, never legally Difloly'd, bur did conti- 
Laue their fitting until the year 1648. at which time the 
„Army, violently and treaſonably breaking in upon them, 
did, and has ever fince given a continued Interruption to 
“their Seſſion, by taking away the whole Houſe of Lords, and 
e *fecluding the greateſt part of the Houſe of Commons, it is 
therefore humbly deſired that (to the end We may be eſta- 
o bliſnd upon the ancient baſis and foundation of Law) your 
# Majeſty would be pleaſed, by publick Proclamations, aſſoon 
as itſhall be judg d ſeaſonable, to invite all thoſe Perſons, as 
* well Lords as Commons, who were then Sitting, to return 
o their places; and that your Majeſty would own them 


y *(fo conven'd and met together) to be the true and lawful 
at Wl ® Parliament of England. | 

all” 2. TRA your Majeſty would concur with the Parlia- 
u- ¶ *ment in the Ratification and Confirmation of all thoſe things 
ed granted, and agreed unto by the late King your Father, at 
ed “the laſt and fatal Treaty in the Iſle of Wight; as alſo in the 


making and repealing of all ſuch Laws, Acts, and Statutes, 
ay I © as by the Parliament ſhall be judged expedient and neceſſary 
on, to be made, and 3 for the better ſecuring of the juſt 
la- em natural Rights and Liberties of the People, and for the 
obviating and preventing all dangerous and deſtructive ex- 
We ceſſes of Government for the future. 
be- 3. ©ForasMuUCH as it cannot be denied, but that our 
ar, Lord and Saviour Joins Chriſt, by his Death and Reſurre- 
for ¶ \Rion, has purchaſed the Liberties of his own People, and is 
one thereby become their ſole Lord and King, to whom, and to 
n a © *whom only, they owe Obedience in thingsSpiritual; We do 
nds © therefore humbly beſeech your Majeſty, that you would en- 
age your Royal Word never to erect, nor ſuffer to be 
ſerected, any ſuch Tyrannical, Popiſh, and Antichriſtian 
Hierarchy (Epiſcopal, Presbyterian, or by what name ſoever 
it be call) as ſhall aſſume a power over, or impoſe a yoke 


upon, the Conſcences of others; but that every one of your 
Majeſty's Subjects may hereafter be left at liberty to worſhip 
God in ſuch a way, | ban and manner, as ſhall appear to 
them to be agreeable to the mind and will of Chriſt, re- 
realed in his word, according to that proportion, or mea- 
lure of faith and knowledge which they have Re. 

4. For- 


[ul 


ho Tx x earneſt deſires of the Subſcribers, in all humility pre- Their Pp. 
nexed to it. 


oo FE dd . Ames 
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4. *ForRaSMUCH as the Exaction of Tithes is a burden 
ce under which the whole Nation groans in general, and the 
*People of God in particular, We would therefore craye 
te leave humbly to offer it to your Majeſty's conſideration 
ce that if it be poſſible, ſome other way may be found out for 
ce the maintenance of that which is call'd the National Mi. 
te niſtry; and that thoſe of the ſeparated and congregated 
Churches may not (as hitherto they have been, and ſtill ate) 
* be compell d to contribute thereunto. 

5. FO RASJ uc as in theſe times of Licence, Confu- 
ce ſion, and Diſorder, many honelt, godly, and religious Per. 
e ſons, by the crafty devices and cunning pretences of wicked 
* Men, have been ignorantly, and blindly led, either into 
te the commiĩſſion of, or compliance with many vile, illegal, and 
*« abomainable Actions, whereof they are now aſhamed, We 

«do therefore moſt humbly implore your Majeſty, that ar 
te Act of Amneſty and Oblivion may be granted for the par: 
tc doning, acquitting, and diſcharging, all your Majeſty's long 
te decciv'd, and deluded Subjects, from the guilt and imputz 
< tion of all Crimes, Treaſons, and Offences whatſoever, com 
* mitted or done by them, or any of them, either againt 
«your Majeſty's Father, or your ſelf, ſince the beginning d 
te theſe unhappy Wars, excepting only ſuch who do adheren 
*that ugly Tyrant, who calls himſelf Protector, or who, in ju 
te ſtification of His, or any other Intereſt, ſhall after the pu 
te blication of this Act of Grace, continue and perſevere i: 
their diſloyalty to your 2 
Tu Gentleman who brought this Addreſs, and the! 
wild Propoſitions, brought likewiſe with him a particu 
Letter to the King from the Gentleman that is before delcri 
bed; upon whoſe temper, ingenuity, and intereſt, the Nef 
ſenger principally depended, having had much acquaintan 
and converſation with him; who, though he was an 
baptiſt, made himſelf merry with the extravagancy and ma: 
nels of his Companions; and told this Gentleman, Thu 
te though the firſt Addreſs could not be prepared but wi 

* thoſe Demands, which might ſatisfy the whole Party, at 

te comprehend all that was deſired by any of them, yet if 

King gave them ſuch an encouragement, as might diſpo 

* them to ſend ſome of the wiſeſt of them to attend his 

„ jeſty, he would be able, upon conference with them, 

© make them his Inſtruments to reduce the reſt ro more m 

* derate deſires, when they ſhould diſcern, that they mig 

* have more protection and ſecurity from the King, ts 

*from any other Power that would aſſume the Governme! 
The Letter was as followeth. 
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* May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 

TIME, the great diſcoverer of all things, has at laſt un-. Letter "y 
mask d the diſguiſed deſigns of this Myſterious Age, and prongs A 
* made that obvious to the dull ſenſe of Fools, which was be- . 

c fore viſible enough to the quick-ſighted prudence of Wiſe 
« Men, viz. that Liberty, Religion and Reformation, the 
« wonted Engines of Politicians, are but deceitful baits, by 
« which the eaſily deluded Multitude are tempted to a greedy 
u. « purſuit of their own ruin. In the unha py number of theſe 
* «Fools, I mult confeſs my ſelf to have been one; who have 
el nothing more now to boaſt of, bur only that, as I was not 
Noo «the farſt was cheated, ſo I was not the laſt was undeceiv'd; 
having long ſince, by peeping a little (now and then, as I 

« had N under the Vizard of the Impoſtor, got 
* ſuch glimpſes, though but imperfe& ones, of his ugly face 
«*conceal'd under the painted pretences of Sancłity, as made 
*me conclude, that the Series of Affairs, and the revolution 
*of a few years, would convince this blinded Generation of 
*their Errors; and make them affrightedly to ſtart from Him 
*25 a prodigious piece of Deformity, whom they adored and 
* reyerenced as the beautiful Image of a Deity. 

*Nox did this my expectation fail me: God, who glo- 
«ries in no Attribute more than to be acknowledged the 
*Searcher of the inward parts, could no longer endure the 
*bold Afﬀronts of this audacious H rite; but, ro the 
* aſtoniſhment and confuſion of all his Idolatrous worſhippers, 
has by the unſearchable wiſdom of his deep-laid Counſels, 
*lighted ſuch a Candle into the dark Dungeon of his Soul, 
that there is none ſo blind who does not plainly read Trea- 
*chery, Tyranny, Perfidiouſneſs, Diſſimulation, Atheiſm, Hy- 
*pocriſy, and all manner of Villany, written in large Chara- 
*Rers on his heart; nor is there any one remaining, who 
dares open his mouth in juſtification of him, for fear of in- 
*curring the deſerv d Character of being a profeſſed Advocate 
for all Wickedneſs, and a ſworn Enemy to all Virtue. 

*Tx1s was no ſooner brought forth, but preſently I con- 
*ceiv'd hopes of being able, in a ſhort time, to put in pra- 
* Rice thoſe thoughts of Loyalty to your Majclty, which had 
5 Wl © long had entertainment in my breaſt, but till now were 
m, W* forced to ſeek concealment under a ſceming conformity to 
e IF © the iniquity of the Times. A fit opportunity of giving birth 
mie © to theſe deſigns, was happily adminiſter d by the following 
"occaſion, 

WY „GREAT was the rage, and juſt the indignation of the 
People, when they firſt found the Authority of their Par- 
liament ſwallow'd up in the new Name of a Protector; 
greater 


* 
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te greater was their fury, and upon better grounds, when th 
ce 9bſery'd that, under the ſilent, modeſt, and flattering Title 
ce of this Protector, was ſecretly aſſumed a Power more ab- 
* ſolute, more arbitrary, more unlimited, than ever was pre- 
*rended to by any King. The Pulpits — {ound 
ce with Declarations, the Streets are fill'd with Paſquils and 
*Libels, every one expreſſes a deteſtation of this Innovation 
* by publick Invectives, and all the Nation, with one accord, 
* ſeems at once to be inſpired with one and the ſame reſolu- 
tet ion of endeavouring valiantly to redeem that Liberty, by 
* Arms and Force, which was Treacherouſly ſtoln from them 
*by Deceit and Fraud. | 
Wut they had fora while exerciſed themſelves in tu- 
* multuary diſcourſes (the firſt effects of Popular diſcontents) 
*at length they begin to contrive by what means to free 
*themſelveg from the yoke that is upon them. In order 
* hereunto, ſeveral of the chiefeſt of the Malecontents enter 
e into conſultations amongſt themſelyes; to which they were 
* pleaſed to invite and admit Me. Being taken into their 
* Councils, and made privy to their Debates, I thought it 
te my work to acquaint my ſelf fully with the tempers, in- 
*clinations, diſpoſitions, and principles of them; which 
(though all meeting and concentring in an irreconcilable 
Hatred and Animolity againſt the Uſurper) I find fo va- 
* rious in their ends, and fo contrary in the means condu- 
*cing to thoſe ends, that they do naturally fall under the di- 
te ſtinction of different Parties. Some, drunk with Enthu- 
4 ſiaſms, and beſotted with Phanatick notions, do allow of 
© none to have a ſtare in Government beſides the Saints; and 
theſe are called Chriſtian Rojalifts or Fifth-Monarchy-Men; 
others violently oppoſing This, as deſtructive to the Liber- 
*ry of the Free- born People, ſtrongly contend to have the 
Nation govern'd by a continual Succeſſion of Parliaments, 
* conſiſting of equal Repreſentatives; and theſe ſtyle them- 
* {elves Common-Wealths-Men. A third Party there is, who 
* finding, by the obſervation of theſe times, that Parliaments 
*are better Phyſick than Food, ſeem to incline moſt to Mo- 
* narchy, if laid under ſuch reſtrictions as might free the Peo- 
«ple from the fear of Tyranny; and theſe are contented to 
s ſuffer under the opprobrious Name of Levellers; to theſe 
* did I particularly apply my ſelf; and after ſome few days 
*conference with them in private by themſelves apart, I was 
*fo happy in my endeavours, as to prevail with ſome of them 
to lay afide thoſe vain and idle prejudices, grounded rather 
* upon paſſion than judgment, and return, as their duty en- 
*gaged them, to their obedience to your Majeſty. Having 
proceeded thus far, and gain d as many of the chief of -_ 
ce whom 
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*whom I knew to be Leaders of the reſt, as could ſafely be 
c jntruſted with a buſineſs of this nature (the ſucceſs where- 
of does principally depend upon the ſecret management of 
it) I thought I had nothing more now to do, but only to 
«confirm and eſtabliſh them, as well as I could, in their in- 
te fant Allegiance, by engaging them ſo far in an humble Ad- 
« dreſs unto your Majeſty, that they might not know how to 
make either a ſafe or honourable Retreat. 

*I muſt leave it to the Ingenuity of this worthy Gentle- 
*man, by whoſe hands it is convey d, to make anſwer to 
*any ſuch objections as may perhaps be made by your Ma- 
75 jelly, either as to the matter or manner of it. This only I 
« would put your mu wy op mind of, that they are bur young 
* Profelytes, and are to be driven lento pede, leſt, being urged 
«at firſt too violently, they ſhould reſiſt the more refracto- 
«ily. 

«As to the Quality of the Perſons, I cannot ſay they are 
«either of great Families, or great Eſtates. But this I am con- 
« dent of, that, whether it be by their own virtue, or by the 
* misfortunes of the times, I will not determine, they are ſuch 
* who may be more ſerviceable to your Majeſty in this con- 
e juncture, than thoſe whoſe Names ſwell much bigger than 
©*Theirs with the Addition of great Titles. I durſt not under- 
t take to perſwade your Majeity to any thing, being ignorant 
*by what Maxims your Counſels are govern d; but this I 
« ſhall crave leave to ſav, that I have often obſerv d, that a 
* deſperate game at Chets, has been recover d after the loſs 
* of the Nobility, only by playing the Pawns well; and that 
*the Subſcribers may not be of the ſame uſe to your Maje- 
e ſty, if well managed, I cannot deſpair, eſpecially at ſuch a 
time as this, when there is ſcarce any thing bur Pawns left 
*upon the board, and thoſe few others that are left, ma 
*;uſtly be complain d of in the words of Tacitus, præſentia 4 
"ruta, quam vetera, & periculoſa malunt omnes. | 

I have many things more to offer unto your Majeſty, but 
fearing I have already given too bold a trouble, I ſhall de- 


fer the mention of them at preſent; intending, aſſoon as 1 


hear how your Majeſty reſents this Overture, to wait upon 
our Majeſty in Perſon, and then to communicate that viv. 
*yoce, which I cannot bring within the narrow compals of 
*2n Addreſs of this nature. In the mean time, if our Ser- 
*vices ſhall be judged uſeful to your Majeſty, I ſhall humbly 
*defirc ſome ſpeedy courſe may be taken for the Advance of 
*2000 Pound, as well for the anſwering the expectation of 
*thoſe whom I have already engaged, as for the defraying of 
*ſeveral other neceſſary expences, which do, and will every 
day incvitably come upon us inthe proſecution of our deſigu. 
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„Wu r more is expedient to be done by your Majeſty, 
0j n order to the encouragement and fatisfaQtion of thoſe Gen- 
« tlemen who already are, or hereafter may be brought over 
« to the aſſiſtance of your Majeſty's Cauſe and Intereſt, I ſhall 
* commit to the care of this honourable Perſon, who being 
«no ſtranger to the complection, and conſtitution of thoſe 
«with whom I have to deal, is able ſufficiently to inform your 
« Majeſty by what ways and means they may be laid under 
«the ſtrongeſt obligations to your Majeſty's Service. 

*For my own part, as I do now aim at nothing more, 
than only to give your Majeſty a ſmall Eflay of my Zeal for, 
te and abſolute deyotion to your Majeſty, fo I have nothing 
te more to beg of your Majeſty, but that you would be pleaſed 
eto account me, 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty, &c. 


Tu King believ'd that theſe diſtempers might, in ſome 
conjuncture, be of uſe to him; and therefore return d the ge- 
neral Anſwer that is mention d before; and © That he would 
abe willing to confer with ſome Perſons of that Party, truſted 
« by the reſt, if they would come over to him; his Majeſty 
being then at Bruges: upon which that young Gentleman came 
over thither to him, and remain'd ſome days there conceal d. 
He was a Perſon of very extraordinary parts, ſharpneſs of 
Wit, readineſs and volubility of-Tongue, but an Anabaptiſt. 
He had been bred in the Univerſity of Cambridge, and after- 
wards in the Inns of Court; but being too young to have 
known the Religion, or the Government of the 


cedent 
time, and his Father having been engaged from the — 


againſt the King, he had ſucked in the opinions that were moſt 
revalent, and had been a Soldier in Cromwel''s Life Guard of 
orſe, when he was thought to be moſt reſoly'd to eſtabliſh 
a Republick. But when that Mask was pulled off, he deteſted 
him with that rage, that he was of the combination with thoſe 
who reſolv'd to deſtroy him by what way ſoever; and was 
very intimate with Syndercome. He had a great confidence 
of the ſtrength and power of that Party; and confeſſed that 
their demands were extravagant, and ſuch as the King could 
not grant; which, after they were once engaged in blood, 
he doubted not they would recede from, by the credit the 
Wiſer Men had amongſt them. He return'd into England very 
well ſatisfied with the King; and did afterwards correſpond 
very faithfully with his profeſſions; but left the King without 
any hope of other benefit from that Party, than by their en- 
creaſing the faction and animoſity againſt Cromwell : for ĩt was 
manifeſt they expected a good Sum of preſent Money from 
the King; which could not be in his power to ſupply. 
WuTrs? 
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Wurrsr theſe things were tranſacting, the King found 
every day, that the Spaniards ſo much delpaired of his Cauſe, 
that they had no mind to give him any Aſſiſtance with which 
he might make an attempt upon England ; and that if they 
had been never ſo well diſpoſed, they were not able to do it: 
and therefore he refolv'd that he would not, in a Country 
that was ſo great a Scene of War, live unactive and uncon- The King 
cern'd : ſo his Majeſty ſent to Don Fuan, © That he would ; oy _ 
* accompany him in the Field the next Campagne, without * be would 
expecting any Ceremony, or putting him to any trouble, ;7t-3 
But the Spaniards ſent him a formal Meſſage, and employed « the geld; 
the Earl of Briſtol to excuſe them from conſenting, or admit- . 
ting his Propoſition, and to diſſwade his Majeſty from affect- 
ing ſo unreaſonably expoſing his Perſon. They faid, © That 
they could not anſwer it to his Catholick Majeſty, if they 
* ſhould permit his Majeſty, when his two Brothers were al- 
*ready in the Army, and known to affect danger ſo much as 
*they did, likewiſe to engage his own Royal Perſon ; which 
they poſitively proteſted againſt. And when they after- 
wards {aw, that it was not in their power to reſtrain him from 
ſuch adventures, whilſt he remain'd at Hruges, which was 
now become a Frontier by the Neighbourhoud of Mardike, 
and particularly that, under pretence of viſiting the Duke of 
Jork, who lay then at Dunkirk to make ſome attempt in the The King 
Winter upon that Fort, his Majeſty having notice, what night 27 
they intended to aſſault it, went ſome days before to Dun- «jo» Mar- 
kirk,, and was preſent in that Action, and ſo near, that many Ae. 
were kill'd about him, and the Marquis of Ormond, who was 
next to him, had his Horſe kill'd 5 him: they were wil- 
ling his Majeſty ſhould remove to Bruſſels; which they would 
never before conſent to; and which was in many reſpects moſt 
grateful to him. And ſo towards the Spring, and before the n. King 
Armies were in motion, he left Bruges, where he had receiv'd, , 
both from the Biſhop and the Magiſtrates, all poſſible re{pe&, , ro 
there being at that time a Spaniard, Mark Ogniate, Burgo- Hodel i 
Maſter, who, being born of an Engliſh Mother, had all ima- — 3 | 
ginable duty for the King, and being a Man of excellent parts, 
and very dextrous in buſineſs, was very ſerviceable to his Ma- 


jeſty; which he ever afterwards acknowledged; and about 


the end of February, in the year by that Account 1658, he 
_ to Bruſſels, and never after rerurn'd ro Bruges to reſide 
there. 

His Majeſty was no ſooner come thither, but Don Alonzo 
renew'd his advices, and importunity, that he would make 
conjunction with the Levellers. He had formerly prevailed 
with him to admit their Agent, one Sexby, ro confer wich him; 
which his Majeſty willingly conſented to, preſuming that 

EE Te 2 Sexby 
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Sexby might be privy to the Addreſs that had been made to 
him by the ſame Party, which he was not, though they that 
ſent the Addreſs well knew of his employment to the Spa- 
niard, and had no mind to truſt him to the King, at leaſt not 

as a-coune ſo ſoon. The Man, for an illiterate Perſon, ſpoke very well, 

Z and properly; and uſed thoſe words very well, the true mean- | 

zotiarion, ing and fignification whereof he could not underſtand. He 
had been, in the beginning, a Common Soldier of Cromwell's | 
Troops, and was afterwards one of thoſe Agitators who were 
made ule of to controle the Parliament; and had fo great an 
Intereſt in Cromwell, that he was frequently his Bed-fellow; | 
a familiarity, he often admitted thoſe to whom he employed 
in any great Truſt, and with whom he could not ſo freely 
converſe, as in thoſe Hours. He was very perfect in the Hi- 
ſtory of Cromwell's diſſimulations, and would deſcribe his Ar- 
tifices to the life, and did very well underſtand the remper of 
the Army, and very much undervalue the credit, and intereſt 
of the King's Party; and made ſuch demands to the King, 
as if it were in his power, and his alone, to reſtore him; in 
which Don Alonzo concurr'd fo totally, that, when he ſaw 
that the King would not be adviſed by him, he ſent his Friend 
Sexby into Spain to conclude there ; and, upon the matrer, 
wholly withdrew himſelf from ſo much as viſiting the King. 
And there need not be any other Character or Deſcription of 
the Stupidity of that Spaniard, than that ſuch a fellow, with 
the help of an Iriſþ Prieſt, ſhould be able to cozen him, and 
make him to cozen his Maſter of ten thouſand Piſtoles ; for 
he receiv'd not leſs than that in Flanders, whatever elſe he got 
by his Journey to Madrid; which did not uſe to be of ſmall 
expence to that Court. 

NoTurivwG that was yet to come, could be more mani- 
feſt, than it was to all diſcerning Men, that the firſt deſign 
the French Army would undertake, when they ſhould begin 
their Campagne, muſt be the Siege of Dunkirk; without ta- 
king which, Mardike would do them little good : beſides, their 
Contract with Cromwell was no ſecret ; yet the Spaniards to- 
tally neglected making proviſions to defend it; being per- 
ſwaded by ſome Intelligence they always purchaſed at a great 

rate, to deceive themſelves, that the French would begin the 
r Campagne with beſieging Cambray. In the beginning of the 
"wm +. year, the Marquis de Leyde, Governour of Dunkirk, and the 

Bruſſels . beſt Officer they had, in all reſpects, came to Bruſſels, having | 

— ſent ſeveral Expreſſes thither to no purpoſe to ſollicite for ſup- 

unkirk, plies. He told them, © That his Intelligence was infallible, 

e de that Marſhal Turenne was ready to march, and that the French 

King himſelf would be in the Field to countenance the Siege 

* of Dunkirk, which he could not defend, if he were not 8 | 

ee piicd 
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plied with Men, Ammunition, and Victual; of all which 
he ſtood in great need, and of neither of which he could get 
ſupply; They telling him, That he would not be beſieged; 
that they were ſure the French meant to attempt Cambray; 
vhich they provided the beſt they could; and bid him 
confident, That, if he were attacked, they would reliere 
him with their Army, and Fight a Battle before he ſhould 
ebe in danger. Being able to procure no other Anſwer, he 
return'd, and came to take his leave of the King as he went 
out of the Town, and complain'd very much to his Majeſt 
of their Counſels, and deluding themſelves with falſe . 
ligence. He ſaid, He was going to defend a Town without 
Men, without Ammunition, and without Victual, againſt a 
«very ſtrong and triumphant Army; that, if he could have 
te obtain d Supplies in any reaſonable degree, he ſhould have 
been able to have entertain'd them ſome time; but in the 
*condition he was in, he could only loſe his Life there ; 
which he was reſolv'd to do: And ſpoke as if he were very 
willing to do it; and was as good as his word. 

W1THin three or four days after his return, the French Dunkirk 
Army appear d before Dunkirk; and then the Spaniard be- , Peng 
liev'd it; and made what haſte they could to draw their Ar- my. 
my together, which was very much diſperſed, ſo that, before 
they were upon their march, the French had perfected their 
Circumvalation, and render'd it impoſſible to put any Suc- 
cours into the Town. Now they found it neceſſary indeed 
to hazard a Battle, which they had promiſed to * when 
they intended nothing leſs. When the Spaniards had taken 
a full view of the poſture the Enemy was in, and were there- 
upon to chooſe their own ground, upon which they would 
be found, Don Juan, and the Marquis of Carracena, who 
agreed in nothing elſe, refoly'd how the Army ſhould be 
ranged; which the Prince of Conde diſſwaded them from; m. r.. 
and told them very exactly what the Marſhal Turenne would I e 
do in that caſe; And that he would ſtill maintain the Siege; 10. Spani- 
te and give them likewiſe Battle upon the advantage of the 2d. . 
* ground; whereas, if they would — their Army near ano- 
ether part of the Line, — ſhould eaſily have communica- 
*tion with the Town, and compel the French to Fight with 
* more equal hazards. | 

IT might very reaſonably be ſaid of the Prince of Conde, 
and Marſhal Turenne, what a good Roman Hiltorian ſaid here- 
rofore of ugurtha and Marius, that © in iiſdem caſtris didicere, 
* que poſtea in contrariis ſecere; They had in the fame Ar- 
mies learned that Diſcipline, and thoſe Stratagems, which 
*they afterwards practiſed againſt each other in Enemy Ar- 
mies; and it was a wonderful, and a pleaſant thing to ſee 
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and obſerve in Attacks or in Marches, with what foreſight 
either of them would declare what the other would do: as 
the Prince of Conde when the Armies march'd near, and the 
Spaniards would not alter their former lazy pace, nor their 
reſt at noon, would in cholar tell them, © If we do not make 
great haſte to poſſeſs ſuch a Paſs (which they never thought 
of) Marſhal Turenne will take it, though it be much farther 
from him; and would then, when they conſider d not what 
he faid, advance with his own Troops to poſſeſs the place, 
even when the French were come in view; and by ſuch ſeaſon- 
able foreſights ſaved the Spaniſh Army from many diſtreſſes. 
And Marſhal Turenne had the {ame caution, and govern'd him- 
{elf according as the Prince of Conde was in the Rere or Van 
of the Army; and, upon the matter, only conſider d where 
He was, and order'd his Marches accordingly ; of which there 
was a very memorable Inſtance two years before, when the 


Spaniſh Army had beſieged Arras, and when the Duke of York 


was preſent with Marſhal Turenne. The Spaniards had made 
themſelves ſo very ſtrong, that when the French Army came 
thither, they found that they could not compel them to Fight, 
and that the Town muſt be loſt if they did not force the 
Line. Marſhal Turenne, accompanied with rhe Duke of Tork, 
who would never be ablent upon thoſe occaſions, and ſome 
of the principal Officers, ſpent two or three days in viewing 
the Line round, and obſerving and informing himſelf of all 
that was to be known, and riding ſo near the Line very fre- 
quently, that ſome of his Company were kill'd within much 
leſs than muſquet ſhot. In the end, he call'd ſome of the 
principal Officers, and faid, © He would, that day at noon, 
© aſſault the Line, at a place which he ſhew'd to them; which 
the Officers wonder d at; and faid, © It was the ſtrongeſt part 
* of the Line; and that they had obſerv'd to him, that the 
*« whole Line on the other ſide was very much weaker ; to 
which the Marſhal replied, © You do not know who keeps 
*that Line, We ſhall do no there ; Monſieur le Prince 
**never ſleeps, and that is his Poſt; but I will tell you what 
* will fall out on the other fide; for he had himſelf march'd 
in the Spaniſh Army, and very well underſtood the Cuſtoms 
of it. He told them then, © That it would be very long, before 
*the Soldiers upon the Line, or the adjacent Guard, would 
t believe that the French were in earneſt, and that they would 
in truth at that time of day aſſault them; but would think 
that they meant only to give them an Alarm: which they 
were never warm in receiving: That when the Spaniards 
euere convinced that the French were in earneſt, in which 
time he ſhould be got near their Line, they would ſend to 
*the Count of Fucnſallagna, who at that time of the day was 
* uſually 
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ce uſually aſleep, and his Sereants would not be perſwaded 
«ro waken him in a moment: He would then ſend for his 
* Horſe, and ride up to the Line; which when he ſaw he 
« would with ſome haſte repair to the Arch-Duke's Tent ; 
« who was likewiſe at his Sieſls, and when he was awake, they 
« would conſult what was to be done; by which time, the 
Marſhal ſaid, They ſhould have done: And they did enter 
the Line accordingly, and found by the Priſoners, that every 
thing had fallen out as he had foretold. So the Siege was 
raiſed, the Spaniards fled without making any reſiſtance, left 
their Cannon, Bag and Baggage behind them: only the Prince 
of Conde was in ſo good order upon the firſt Alarm, that when 
he heard of the Confuſion they were in, he drew off with his 
Cannon, and loſt nothing thar * apts to him, and marched 


with all his Men to a place of ſafety. | 
NoTwiTHSTANDING the advice which the Prince of .- 
Conde had given, Don Juan was poſitive in his firſt Reſolu- uE. 


tion. The Prince, not without great indignation, conſented ; 
and drew up his Troops in the place they deſired; and quick- 
ly faw all come to pals that he had foretold. The Country 
was molt incloſed, fo that the Horſe could not fight but in 
ſmall Bodies. The Engliſh Foot under Lockhart Charg'd the 
Spaniſh Foot, and, after a good reſiſtance, broke and routed 
them; after which there was not much more reſiſtance on 
that (ide, the Spaniſh Horſe doing no better than their Foot. 
Our King's Foot were placed by themſelves upon a little ri- 
ſing ground, and were Charg'd by the French Horſe after the 
Spaniſh Foot were beaten. Some of them, and the greater 
part, marched off by the favour of the Incloſures, there not 

ing above two hundred taken Priſoners. The Dukes of T 
and Gloceſter Charg'd ſeveral times on Horſe- back; and in the 
end, having gotten ſome Troops to go with them, Charg'd 
the Engliſh (whom, though Enemies, they were glad to {ce 
behave themſelves ſo well) and with great difficulty, and ſome 
blows of Muſquets, got ſafe off. But there was a rumour 
{ſpread in the French Army, that the Duke of York was taken 
Priſoner by the Engliſh, ſome Men undertaking to ſay that 
they ſaw him in their hands: whereupon many of the French 
Officers, and Gentlemen, reſolv'd to ſet him at Liberty, and 
rode up to the Body of Engliſh, and looked upon all their Pri- 
ſoners, and found they were misinform'd ; which if they had 
not been, they would undoubtedly, at any hazard, or danger, 
have enlarg'd him; ſo great an affection that Nation own'd 


to have for his Highneſs. 


Tus day being thus loſt with a greater Rout and Con- 
fuſion than loſs of Men, Don Juan, and the Marquis of Car- 
racena, who behaved themſelves in their own Perſons with 
| ST 4 Courage 
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Courage enough, were contented to think better of the Prince 
Don Joan of Conde's advice, by which 1 the beſt part of the 
7% of te Army, and retired to Ipres and Furnes, and the Duke of 7ork 
Battle re= to Newport, that they might defend the reſt when Dunkirk 
Izres, ſhould be taken; which was the preſent buſineſs of Marſhal 
Turenne ; who found the Marquis de Leyde refolv'd to defend 
it, notwithſtanding the defeat of the Army ; and therefore he 
betook himſelf again to that work, aſſoon as the Spaniſh Army 
The Marquis was retired into faſtneſs. The Marquis de Leyde, when he 
2 ſaw there was no more hope of relief from Don Juan, which 
eve Enemy ; whilſt he expected, he was wary in the hazard of his Men, 
l vas now reſoly'd to try what he could do for himſelf: ſo with 
as ſtrong a Party as he could make, he made a deſperate Sally 
upon the Enemy; who, though he diſforder'd them, were 
quickly ſo ſeconded, that they drove him back into the Town 
with great loſs, after himſelf had receiv'd a wound, of which 
he died within three days after. And then the Officers ſent 
ro treat, which he would not conſent to whilſt he liv'd. The 
Marquis was a much greater loſs than the Town ; which the 


Maſter of the Field may be always Maſter of in two Months 


time at moſt. Bur in truth the death of the Marquis was an 


irreparable damage, he being a very wiſe Man, of great Ex- 
perience, great Wiſdom, and great Piety, after his way; inſo- 
much as he had an intention to have taken Orders in the 
Church; to which he was moſt devoted. 
Tre Town of THOSE in the Town had fair conditions to march to 
Nose, St Omers, that they might not joyn with the Reliques of their 
and te Army. The French King being by this time come to the 
283 Camp with the Cardinal, enter d the Town, and took poſſeſ- 
vers «« 16: f1on of it himſelf; which aſſoon as he had done, he deliver'd 
the Englih. it into the hands of Lockhart, whom Cromwell had made Go- 
vernour of ir. Thus the Treaty was perform'd between them ; 
and that King went preſently to Calau, and from thence ſent 
the Duke of Crequy together with Mancini, Nephew to the 
Cardinal, to London, to viſit Cromwell ; who likewiſe ſent his 
Son in Law, the Lord Falconbridge, to Calais, to congratulate 
with that King for their joynt proſperity. And mutual pro- 
feſſions were then renew'd ol them, with new obliga- 
tions“ Never to make Peace without each other's conſent. 
| Watx Don Juan had firſt remov'd from Bruſſels, and the 
Army marched into the Field, the King had renew'd his de- 
fire that he might like wiſe go with them, but was refuſed with 
the ſame poſitiveneſs he had been before. His Majeſty there- 
upon refoly'd that he would not ſtay alone in Bruſſels, whilſt 
all the World was in Action; but thought of ſome more pri- 
rate place, where he might take the Summer Air, and refreſh 


him(!f during that Scaſon. He was the more confirm d in 
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this upon the News ofthe defeat of the Army near Dunkirk, 

and the loſs of that place. So he remov'd to a Village call d 
Hochſtraten; where there were very good Houſes, capable to The King 
have receiv'd a greater Train than belong'd to His Court. nachts 
Thither the King went about the Month of Auguſt; the Vil- ten is Aug. 
lage lying upon the skirts of the States Dominions in Brabant, 

and within five or {ix miles of Breda, ſometimes he made Jour- 

nies, incognito, to {ce places where he had not been before. 

THERE a Man might have obſerv'd the great difference 
of the condition, which the Subjects in the States Dominions, 
even in the fight and view of the other, enjoy above what 
their Neighbours of the Spaniſh Territories are acquainted 
with. Hochſtraten is an open Village belonging to the Count 
of that name, and hath enjoyed very ample Privileges, the 
owner thereof being one of the greateſt Nobles in the Duchy 
of Frabant. It is pleaſantly Seated, many very good Houſes, 
anc the Mannor large of Extent, and of great Revenue. Bur 
by reaſon that it is always a Horſe-· quarter in the Winter Seaſon, 
who uſe great licence, it is ſo poor, that thoſe good Houſes 
have only Walls; ſo that the People had not Furniture to ſup- 
ply thoſe Rooms which were for the accommodation of thoſe 
who attended the King, though they were ſure to be very 
well paid, and therefore uſed all the means they could to pro- 
cure it. But there appear'd poverty in the faces and looks of 
the People, good Grounds without any Stock, and in a word, 
nothing that looked well but the Houſes, and thoſe empty 
within: on the other ſide of a Line that is drawn (for a Man 
may ſet one Foot in the Dominion that is reſerv'd to the King 
of Spain, and the other in that which is affign'd to the Hollan- 
der) the Houſes, though not ſtanding ſo thick, nor fo beauti- 
ful without, clean, neat; and well furniſh'd within; very good 
Linen, and ſome Plate in every Houſe ; the People jolly, well 
cloathed, and with looks very well pleaſed; all the Grounds 
and Land fully ſtocked with all kind of Cattle, and, as if ir 
verethe Land of Goſhen,the appearance of nothing bur wealth, 
and fertility, encompaſſed with extreme barrenneſs, and un- 
conceivable poverty. And they on the Holland hide, chat lies 
equally open, and undefended, can ſee the Sp.niſh Troops, ex- 
erciſe all Licence upon their poor Neighbours of Hochſtraten ; 
and yet the moſt diſſolute amongſt them dare not ſtep into their 
Quarters to take a Hen, or commit the leaſt Treſpaſs: ſo 
trictly the Articles of the Peace are obſerv'd. 

WurrsrT the King ſpent his time in this manner, about 
the middle of September, the Duke of York, who remain d ſtill 
vith the Troops at Newport to defend that place, as Don Fuan 
and the reſt, remain'd about Furnes and Auges, ſent an Ex- 
preſs to the King to let him know, That the Letters from 

« England, 
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The King © England, and ſome Paſſengers, reported confidently that 
that rom. © Cromwell was dead; which, there having been no News of 
well was his ſickneſs, was not at firſt cafily believ'd. But every day 
_ brought confirmation of it; ſo that his Majeſty thought fit 
The Kjne to give over his Country Life, and return'd again to Aruſſel;, 
Bruel that he might be ready to make uſe of any advantage, which, 
geit. in that conjuncture, upon fo great an alteration, he might 

reaſonably expect. 
„ Ir had been obſcrv'd in England, that, though from the 
tine before d iſſolution of the laſt Parliament, all things ſeem'd to ſuc- 
ein death. ceed, at home and abroad, to the ProteQor's wiſh, and his 
Power and Greatneſs to be better eſtabliſh'd than ever it had 
been, yet he never had the ſame ſerenity of Mind he had 
been uſed to, after he had refuſed the Crown; but was out 
of countenance, and chagrin, as if he were Conſcious of not 
having been true to himſelf; and much more apprehenſive of 
danger to his Perſon than he had uſed to be. Inſomuch as he 
was not caſy of acceſs, nor ſo much {een abroad; and ſeem d 
to be in ſome diſorder, when his Eyes found any ſtranger in 
the Room ; upon whom they were ſtill fixed. When he in- 
tended to go to Hampton-Court, which was his principal de- 
light and diverſion, it was never known, till he was in the 
Coach, which way he would go; and he was ſtill hem'd in by 
his Guards both beforc and behind ; and the Coach in which 
he went, was always thronged as full as it could be, with his 
Servants who were arm'd ; and he ſeldom return'd the ſame 
way he went; and rarely lodged two Nights together in one 
Chamber, but had many furniſhed and prepared, to which 
his own Key convey'd him, and thoſe he would bave with 
him when he had a mind to go to Bed : which made his fears 
the more taken notice of, and publick, becauſe he had never 
been accuſtom'd to thoſe precautions. ä 
Ir is very true, he knew of many Combinations to aſſaſ- 
| finate him, by thoſe who, he believ'd, wiſh'd the King no 
Synder- good. And a good while before this, when he had diſcover'd 
fien «cainf the deſign of Syndercome, who was a very ſtout Man, and one 
, who had been much in his favour, and who had twice or 
en, e thrice, by wonderful and unexpected Accidents, been diſa 
inted in the minute he made ure to kill him, and had —— 
im to be apprehended, his beliaviour was ſo reſolute in his 
Examination and Tryal, as if he thought he ſhould ſtill be able 
to do it; and it was manifeſt that he had many more Aſſo- 
ciates, who were undiſcover'd and as reſolute 4s himſelf; and 
though he had got him condemn'd to dye, the Fellow's car. 
riaze and words were ſuch, as if he knew well how to avoid 
the Judgment ; which made Cromwell believe, that a Party 
in the Army would attempt his reſcue; whereupon he ny 
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tri& charge, That he ſhould be carefully look d to in the 
« Tower, and three or four of the Guard always with him 
«day and night. 

AT the day appointed for his Execution, thoſe Troops 
Cromwell was molt confident of, were placed on the Tower- 
Hill, where the Gallows were erected. But when the Guard 
call'd Syndercome to ariſe in the morning, they found him 
dead in his Bed; which gave trouble exceedingly to Cromwell; 
for beſides that he hoped, that at his death, to avoid the ut- 
moſt rigour of it, he would have confeſſed many of his Con- 
federates, he now found himſelf under the reproach of having 
cauſed him to be poyſon'd, as not daring to bring, him to 
publick Juſtice: nor could he ſuppreſs that Scandal. It ap- 
pear'd upon Examination, that the night before, when he was 

ing to Bed in the preſence of his Guard, his Siſter came to 
take her lhre of him; and upon her going away, he put off 
his Cloaths and leaped into his Bed, and ſaid, This was the 
*laſt Bed he ſhould ever go into. His Body was drawn by a 
Horſe to the Gallows where he ſhould have been hanged, and 
buried under it, with a Stake driven through him, as is uſual 
in the caſe of ſelf Murderers: yet this Accident perplexed 
Cromwell very much; and though he was without the particu- 
lar diſcovery which he expected, he made a general diſcovery 
by it, that he himſelf was more odious in his Army than he 
believ'd he had been. | 

H s ſeem'd to be much afflicted at the death of his Friend The death of 
the Earl of Warwick; with whom he had a faſt Friendſhip; oro a 
though neither their aumours, nor their natures, were like. «4 of te 
And the Heir of that Houſe, who had Married his younge — ON | 
Daughter, died about the fame time; ſo that all his relation 
to, or confidence in that Family was at an end; the other 
Branches of it abhorring his Alliance. His Domeſtick delights 
were leſſen d every day: he plainly diſcover d that his Son 
Falconbridge's Heart was ſet upon an Intereſt deſtructive to 
his, and grew to hate him perfectly. But that which chiefly 
broke his Peace, was the death of his Daughter Claypole ; who The 4-:th of 
had been always his greateſt joy, and who, in her ſickneſs, 7". 
which was of a nature the Phyſicians knew not how to deal cluypole. 
with, had ſeveral Conferences with him, which exceedingly 
perplexed him. Though no body was near enough to hear 
the particulars, yet her often mentioning, in the pains ſhe 
endur'd, the blood her Father had ſpilt, made People con- 
clude, that ſhe had preſented his worſt Actions to his con- 
ſideration. And though he never made the leſt ſhew of re- 
morſe for any of thoſe Actions, it is very certain, that either 
what ſhe laid, or her death, affected him wonderfully. 
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WaraTEvVER it was, about the middle of Auguſt, he wa; 
ſeiſed on by a common tertian Ague, from which, he be- 
liev'd, a little caſe and divertiſement at Hampton Court would 
have freed him. But the fits grew ſtronger, and his Spirits 
much abated : ſo that he return'd again to White-Hall, when 
his Phyſicians begun to think him in danger, though the 
Preachers, who pray d always about him, and told God Al- 
mighty what great things he had done for him, and how much 
more need he had ſtill of his Service, declared as from God, 
that he ſhould recover: and he himſelf was of the ſame mind, 
and did not think he ſhould die, till even the time that his 
Spirits fail'd him. Then he declared to them, © That he did 
<* appoint his Son to ſucceed him, his eldeſt Son Richard; and 
{o expired upon the third day of September 1658, a day he 
thought always very propitious to him, and on which he had 


now was a day very memorable fogche greateſt Storm of Wind 
that had been ever known, for ſome hours before and after 
his death, which overthrew Trees, Houſes, and made great 
Wrecks at Sea; and the Tempeſt was fo univerſal, that the 
effects of it were terrible both in France and Flanders, where 
all People trembled at it; for beſides the Wrecks all along the 
Sea-Coaſt, many Boats were caſt away in the very Rivers; 
and within few days after, the circumſtance of his death, that 
accompanied that Storm, was univerſally known. 

He was one of thoſe Men, quos vituperare ne inimici qui 
poſſunt, niſi ut ſimul laudent; whom his very Enemies could 
not condemn without commending him at the fame time: 
for he could never have done half that miſchief withour great 
parts of Courage, Induſtry and Judgment. He muſt have had 
a wonderful underſtanding in the Natures and Humours of 
Men, and as great a dexterity in applying them; who, from 
a private and obſcure birth Th of a good Family) with- 
out Intereſt or Eſtate, Alliance or Friendſhip; could railc 
himſelf to ſuch a height, and compound and ſuch op- 
polite and contradictory Tempers, Humours, and Intereſts 
into a conſiſtence, that contributed to His deſigns, and to 
their own deſtruction; whilſt himſelf grew inſenſibly power- 
ful enough to cut off thoſe by whom he had climbed, in the 
inſtant that they projected to demoliſh their own building. 
What was ſaid of Cinna may very juſtly be ſaid of Him, au- 
ſum eum, que nemo auderet bonus; perfeciſe, ue 4 nullo, niſi 
fortiſſimo, perfici poſſent. He attempted thoſe things which no 
good Man durſt have ventur'd on; and atchieved thoſe in 
which none bur a valiant aud great Man could have ſucceeded. 
Without doubt, no Man with more wickedneſs ever at- 
tempted any thing, or brought to pals what he defired more 

wickedly, 
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gickedly, more in the face and contempt of Religion, and 
moral Honeſty ; yet Wickedneſs as great as his could never 
have accompliſh'd thoſe deſigns, without the aſſiſtance of a 
great Spirit, an admirable circumſpection, and ſagacity, and 
2 moſt magnanimous reſolution. | 

Wren he appear d firſt in the Parliament, he ſeem'd to 
have a Perſon in no degree gracious, no ornament of diſcourſe, 
none of thoſe Talents which uſe to conciliate the Affections 
of the Stander by: yet as he grew into Place and Authority, 
his parts ſeem d to be raiſed, as if he had Had conceal'd Fa- 
culties, till he had occaſion to uſe them; and when he was to 
act the part of a great Man, he did it without any indecency, 
notwithſtanding the want of Cuitom. 
AFTER he was confirm'd, and inveſted Protector by the 
humble Petition and Advice, he conſulted with very few upon 
any Action of importance, nor communicated any enterpriſe 
he refoly'd upon, with more than thoſe who were to have 
principal parts in the execution of it; nor with them ſooner 
than was abſolutely neceflary. What he once refolv'd, in 
which he was not raſh, he would not be diſſwaded from, nor 
endure any contradiction of his power and authority ; but ex- 
torted obedience from them who were not willing to yield ir. 

Ons time, when he had laid ſome very extraordinary Tax 
upon the City, one Com, an Eminent Fanatick, and one who 
had heretofore ſerv'd him very notably, poſitively refuſed 
to pay his part; and loudly diſſwaded others from ſubmit- 
ting to it. © As an impoſition notoriouſly againſt the Law, 
and the Property of the Subject, which all honeſt Men were 
*bound to defend. Cromwell {ent for him, and cajoled him 
with the memory of, © The old kindneſs, and Friendſhip, that 
* had been between them; and that of all Men he did not 
* this oppoſition from him, in a matter that was ſo ne- 
= for the good of the Common-wealth. It had been 
* fortune to meet with the moſt rude, and obſtinarc 
behaviour from thoſe who had formerly been abſolutely go- 
vern'd by him ; and they commonly put him in mind of tome 
expreſſions and ſayings of his own, in caſes of the like nature: 
ſo this Man remember'd him, how great an Enemy he had 
expreſſed himſelf to ſuch grievances, and had declared, That 
* all who ſubmitted ro them, and paid illegal Taxes, were 
more to blame, and greater Enemies to their Country than 
they who had impoſed them; and that the Tyranny of 
Princes could never be grievous, but by the tameneſs and 
* ſtupidity of the People. When Cromwell faw that he could 
not convert him, he told him, That he had a Will as ſtub- 
*born as His, and he would try which of them two ſhould 
abe Maſter. Thereupon, with ſome expreſſions of * 

an 
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and contempt, he committed the Man to Priſon, whoſe cou- 
rage was nothing abated by it; but aſſoon as the Term came, 
he brought his Habeas Corpus in the King's Bench, which they 
then Call'd the Upper Bench. Maynard, who was of Coun- 
cil with the Priſoner, demanded his Liberty with great con- 
fidence, both upon the illegality of the Commitment, and 
the illegality of the impoſition, as being laid without any 
lawful Authority. The Judges could not maintain or defend 
either, and enough declared what their Sentence would be; 
and therefore the Protector's Atturney requir'd a farther day, 
to anſwer what had been urged. Before that day, Maynard 
was committed to the Tower, for preſuming to queſtion or 
make doubt of his Authority; and the Judges were ſent for, 
and ſeverely reprehended tor ſuffering that Licence; when 
they, with all humility, mention'd the Law and Magna Char- 
ta, Cromwell told them, with terms of contempt, and deriſion, 
Their Magna F--- ſhould not controle his Actions; which 
* he knew were for the ſafety of the Common-wealth. He 
asked them, Who made them Judges? whether they had 
*any Authority to fit there, but what He gave them? and if 
his Authority were at an end, they knew well enough, what 
te would become of themſelves; and therefore adviſed them 
*to be more tender of that which could only preſerve them 
and ſo diſmiſſed them with caution, © That they ſhould not 
« ſuffer the Lawyers to prate what it would not become them 
te to hear. 6 

Tuus he ſubdued a Spirit that had been often trouble- 
ſome to the moſt Soveraign Power, and made Meſtminſler- 
Hall as obedient, and ſubſervient to his Commands, as any of 
the reſt of his Quarters. In all other matters, which did not 
concern the Life of his Juriſdiction, he ſeem d to have great 
reverence for the Law, rarely interpoſing between Party and 
Party. As he proceeded with this kind of indignation and 
haughtineſs, with thoſe who were refractory, and durſt con- 
rend with his greatneſs, ſo towards all who complied with his 
good Pleaſure, and courted his Protection, he uſed great Ci- 
vility, Generoſity, and Bounty. 

To reduce three Nations, which perfectly hated him, to 
an entire obedience to all his Di&ates; to awe, and govern 
thoſe Nations by an Army that was indevoted to him, and 
wiſh'd his ruin, was an Inſtance of a very prodigious addr. 
But his greatneſs at home, was but a wks of che glory he 
had abroad. It was hard to diſcover, which fear'd him mol, 
France, Spain, or the Low Countries, where his Friendſhip 
was current at the value he put upon it. As they did all ſa- 
crifice their Honour, and their Intereſt, to his Pleaſure, ſo 
there is nothing he could have demanded, that either of 2 
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gould have denied him. To manifeſt which, there needs 


only two Inſtances. The firſt is, when thoſe of the Valley of Two f- 
Lacern bad unwarily riſen in Arms againſt the Duke of Savoy, , — 


which gave occaſion to the Pope, and the Neighbour Princes foreign 
of Italy, to call and ſollicite for their extirpation, and their . 


prince poſitively refoly'd upon it, Cromwell ſent his Agent 
to the Duke of Savoy; a Prince with whom he had no cor- 
reſpondence, or commerce, and ſo engaged the Cardinal, and 
eren terrified the Pope himſelf, without ſo much as doing any 
Grace to the Engliſh Roman Catholick (nothing being more 
uſual than his ſaying, © That his Ships in the Mediterranean 
«ſhould vifit Civit. Vecchia; and that the ſound of his Cannon 
«ſhould be heard in Rome) that the Duke of Savoy thought 
it neceſſary to reſtore all that he had taken from them, and 
did renew all thoſe Privileges they had formerly enjoy d, and 
newly forfeited. 

Tus other Inſtance of his Authority was yet greater, and 
more incredible. In the City of Niſmes, which is one of the 
faireſt in the Province of Languedoc, and where thoſe of the 
Religion do moſt abound, there was a great Faction at that 
Seaſon when the Conſuls (who are the Chief Magiſtrates ) 
were to be choſen. Thoſe of the Reform'd Religion had the 
confidence to ſet up one of themſelves for that Magiſtracy ; 
which they of the Roman Religion reſolv d to oppoſe with 
all their Power. The diſſenſion between them made ſo much 
noiſe, that the Intendant of the Province, who is the ſupreme 
Miniſter in all Civil Affairs throughout the whole Province, 
went thither to prevent any diſorder that might happen. 
When the day of Election came, thoſe of the Religion poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves with many Arm'd Men of the Town-Floule, 
where the Ele&ion was to be made. The Magiſtrates ſen: 
to know what their meaning was; to which they anſwer d, 
They were there to give their Voices for the choice of the 
*new Conſuls, and to be ſure that the Election ſhould be 
fairly made. The Biſhop of the City, the Intendant of the 
Province, with all the Officers of the Church, and the pre- 
ſent Magiſtrates of the Town, went together in their Robes 
to be {{ agua at the Election, without any ſuſpicion that there 
would be any Force uſed. When they came near the Gate 
of the Town - Houſe, which was ſhut, and they ſuppoſed 
would be open d when they came, they within Ber out a 
Volly of Muſquet · ſnot upon them, by which the Dean of the 
Church, and two or three of the Magiſtrates of the Town, 
were kill'd upon the place, and very many others wounded ; 
whereof ſome died ſhortly after. In this Confuſion, the Ma- 
giltrates put themſelves into as good a poſture to defend rhem- 
lelves as they could, without any purpole of offending the 
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others, till they ould be better provided; in order to which 
they ſent an Exprels to the Court with a plain relation of the 
whole matter ot fact, And that there appear d to be no man- 
cc ner of Combination with thoſe of the Religion in other 


& c Places of the Province; but that it was an inſolence in thoſe 


pelling many of them 


* of the place, upon the preſumption of their great Numbers, 
« which were little inferior to thoſe of the Catholicks. The 
Court was glad of the Occaſion, and reſolv d that this proxo- 
cation, in which other places were not involy'd, and which 
no body could excuſe, ſhould werrant all kind of ſeverity in 
that City, even to the 2 down their Temples, and ex- 
or ever out of the City; which, with 
the execution and forfciture of many of the principal Per- 
ſons, would be a general Mortification to all of the Religion 
in France; with whom they were heartily offended ; and 2 
part of the Army was forthwith order d to march towards 
Niſmes, to ſee this executed with the utmoſt rigour. 
Tnos E of the Religion in the Town, were quickly ſen- 
ſible into what condition they had brought themſelves; and 
ſent with all poſſible Submiſſion, to the Magiſtr 


ates tO ex- 
cuſe themſelves, and to impute what had been done to the 
raſhneſs of particular Men, who had no order for what they 
did. The Magiſtrates anſwer'd, © That they were glad they 
«were ſenſible of their Miſcarriage; but they could ſay no- 
te thing upon the Subject, till the King's pleaſure ſhould be 
«known; to whom they had ſent a full relation of all chat 
* had paſſed. The others very well knew what the King's 


- pleaſure would be, and forthwith ſent an Expreſs, one Mou- 


lins, who had liv'd many years in the place, and in Mont- 
pelier, to Cromwell, to deſire his protection and interpoſition. 
The Expreſs made ſo much haſte, and found fo a re- 
ception the firſt hour he came, that Cromwell, after he had 
recciv'd the whole Account, bad him © Refreſh himſelf after 
*ſo long a Journey, and he would take ſuch care of his buſi- 
*" neſs, that by the time he came to Paris he ſhould find it 
*« diſpatch'd; and, that Night ſent away another Meſſenger 
to his Embaſſadour Lockhart ; who, by the time Moulin: came 
thither, had ſo far prevail'd with the Cardinal, that Orders 
were {cnt to ſtop the Troops, which were upon their March 
towards Niſmes; and, within few days after, Moalin- return d 
with a full Pardon, and Amneſty from the King, under the 
Great Seal of France, ſo fully confticm'd with all circumſtances, 
that there was never farther mention made of ir, bur all things 
pore as if there had never been any ſuch thing. So that no 
can wonder, that his Memory remains ſtill in thoſe 

parts, and with thoſe People, in great veneration. 
N would never ſuffer himſelt to be denied any thing be 
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ever ask d of the Cardinal, alledging, That the People would 


heavily, and complain d of to thoſe with whom he would be 

free. One day, he viſited Madam IJurenne, and when he took 

his leave of her, She according to her Cuſtom, beſought him 

to continue gracious to the Churches. Whereupon the Car- 

dinal told her, That he knew not how to behave himſelf; 

«if he adviſed the King to puniſh and ſuppreſs their Inſo- 

*lence, Cromwell threaten'd him to joyn with the Spaniard; 

c and if he ſhew'd any favour to them, at Rome they accounted 

*him an Heretick. 3 
To Conclude his Character, Cromwell was not fo far a De ca- 

Man of blood, as to follow Machiavel's method; which pre- nb Ag 

ſcribes, upon a total alteration of Government, as a thing 

abſolutely neceſſary, to cut off all the heads of thoſe, and 

extirpate their Families, who are Friends to the old one. It 

was confidently reported, that, in the Council of Officers, ir | 

was more than once propoled, © That there might be a gene- a 

*ral Maſſacre of all the Royal Party, as the only expedient 

«to ſecure the Government, but that Cromwel! would never 

*conſent to it; it may be, out of too great a contempt of his 

Enemies. In a word, as he was guilty of many Crimes againſt 

which Damnation is denounced, and for which Hell-fre is 

prepared, ſo he had ſome good Qualities which have cauſed 

the Memory of ſome Men in all Ages to be celebrated; and 

be will be look'd upon by Polterity as a brave wicked Man. 
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| Zechar. XI. 4, 5, 6. 
Thus ſaith the Lord my God, Feed the flock of the ſlaughter, 


Whoſe poſſeſſors ſlay them, and hold themſelves not guilty: 
and they that ſell them ſay, Bleſſed be the Lord, for I am 
rich: and their own ſhepherds pity them not. 

But lo, 1 will deliver the men every one into bis 

Neighbours hand, and into the hand of his King. 


_—_—. 


ON TRARY to all expectation both at n. - 
home and abroad, this Earthquake was ning of — 
attended with no ſignal Alteration. It vernwent. 
was beliey'd that Lambert would be in 
the head of the Army, and that Monk in 
Scotland would never ſubmit to be under 
him. Beſides the expectation the King 
had from the general Affection of the 
Kingdom, he had fair promiſes from Men of Intereſt in it, 
and of Command in the Army, who profeſſed to prepare for 
ſuch a Conjuncture as this; and that the diſorder arifing from 
Cromwell's death might diſpoſe Lockhart to depend upon the 
beſt Title, ſeem'd a reaſonable expectation: but nothing of 
this fell out. Never Monarch, after he had inherited a Crown 
by many deſcents, died in more ſilence, nor with leſs altera- 
tion; and there was the ſame, or a greater calm in the King- 
dom than had been before. ; 
Tus next Morning after the death of Oliver, Richard his 
Son is Proclaim'd his Lawful Succeſſor; the Army congra- 
tulate their new General, and renew their Vows of a to 
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him; the Navy doth the like; the City appears more unani- than 
mous for his Service, than they were for his Father's; and <2" 
moſt Counties in England, by Addreſſes under their hands, of E 
teſtified their obedience to their new Soveraign without any denu 


heſitation. The dead is interr'd in the Sepulcher of the Kings, Recc 
and with the obſcquies due to ſuch. His Son inherits all his State 
Greatneſs, and all his Glory, without the publick hate, that thor 
viſibly attended the other. Forreign Princes addreſſed theit what 
Condolences to him, and deſired to renew their Alliances; they 


and nothing was heard in England but the voice of Joy, and men! 
large Encomiums of their new Protector: ſo that the King's alter 
condition never appear d ſo hopeleſs, ſo deſperate; for a more Steat 
favourable Conjuncture his Friends could never expect than the! 
this, which now ſeem d to blaſt all their hopes, and confirm =_ 


their utmoſt deſpair. 

Ir is probable that this Melancholick proſpe& might have whic 

continued long, if this Child of Fortune could have far ſtill, minc 

| and been contented to have enjoy d his own felicity. But his © 
| Council thought ir neceſſary that he ſhould call a Parliament, loo 
to confirm what they had already given him, and to diſpel 
all Clouds which might ariſe. And there ſeem'd to be the 
more reaſon for it, becauſe the laſt Alliance which Oliver had 
made with the Crown of Sweden, and of which he was fonder 
than of all the reſt, did oblige him in the Spring to ſenda II ©@ 
ſtrong Fleet into the Sound, to aſſiſt that King againſt Den- Th 
mark; at leaſt to induce Denmark, by way of mediation, to I; . 
accept of ſuch Conditions as the other would be willing to abe 
give him. This could hardly be done without ſome aſſiſtance tec 


of Parliament; and therefore the new Protector ſent out his N 
He calls « Writs to call a Parliament, to meet together on the twenty ſturb 
— 3 ſeventh day of Januar; till which day, for near five Months, 4 2 | 


27. 1659. he remain'd as great a Prince as ever his Father had been. w 
He follow'd the Model that was left him; and ſent out his — oth 

Writs to call thoſe as Peers who had conſtituted the Other ſen 

1: met: » Houſe in the former Parliament; and fo both Lords and Com- .. 2* 
mer 4. mons met at the day aſſign d. fei 
RICHARD came to the Parliament in the fame State that .. 

Oliver his Father had done; and ſent the Gentleman Uſher ot 

of the Black-Rod to the Commons, that they ſhould attend 

him in the other Houſe ; where, firſt by himſelf, and then 

Tee by the Keeper of his Great Seal, Nathaniel Fiennes, he re- 
«4 ro they Commended to them the proſecution of the War with Spain, 
ei the Pre- and the aſſiſtance of the King of Sweden in the Sound. He 
e had no good fortune at the beginning, that all the Commons 
ftign'd an Engagement not to alter the preſent Government. 

But they were no ſooner incloſed within thoſe Walls, than 

there appear'd the old Republican Spirit, though more wary 

than 
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than it had uſed to be. It begun with enquiring into the Ac- Piece! 
counts, how the Money had been ſpent, and into the Offices 22. 
of Exciſe and Cuſtoms, and what was become of all that Re- 
venue. When they were called upon to ſettle the Act of e- 
Recognition, to confirm Richard, and his Authority in the — 2 
State, they would firſt inform themſelves of their own Au- t the , 
thority, and how far the Government was already ſettled, and 1 
what part was fit to be aſſign'd to the other Houſe; which 

they would by no means allow to be a part of the Govern- 

ment already eſtabliſh'd, which they had promiſed not to 

alter. Upon this Argument they exerciſed themſelves with 

great Licence, as well upon the Creator of thoſe Peers, and 

the Power of the late Protector, as upon his Creatures the 

Peers; of whoſe dignity they were not tender, but handled 

them according to the Quality they had been of, not that 

which they were now grown to. They put the Houſe in 

mind, How grievous it had bcen to the Kingdom, that the 
«Biſhops had fate in the Houle of Peers, becauſe they were 

*look'd upon as ſo many Votes for the King; which was a 
*reaſon much ſtronger againſt theſe Perſons; who were all 

te the work of the Protector's own hand, and therefore could 

*not but be entirely addicted and devoted to his Intereſt. 

They concluded, That they could not, with good Con- 

e ſcĩences, and without the guilt of Perjury, ever conſent, that 

* That other Houſe ſhould have any part in the Government, 

e ſince they had all taken the Engagement, that there ſhould 

* be no more any Houſe of Peers, and ſince the Office of Pro- 

ti tector had been, and might ſtill continue without it. 

NoTwiTHSTANDING all this confidence, which di- 
ſturbed the Method intended to be proceeded in, this violent 
Party could not prevail, but it was carried by the Major part 
of the Houſe, © That they would meet, and confer with the h ws c«- 
*other Houſe, as a part of the Parliament, during this Pre-7 
te ſent Parliament; and likewiſc, that ſuch other Perſons, as He pruti 
had a right to come to that other Houſe, and had not for- 4. 
*feired it by their breach of Truſt (by which they meant 
thoſe Lords who had been always againſt the King) © Should 
ce not be reſtrain'd from coming thither: yet rhe Temper of the 
Houſe of Commons could hardly be judged by all this. Some 
things were done, which looked like condeſcenſion to the 
Royal Party; but more for the countenance of the Presbyre- 
rians; and whatſoever contradicted thoſe who were for a Re- 
publick, was looked upon as favourable to the Protector. 

Tus ſtirring theſe ſeveral humours, and the drowſy tem- 4 new Coun- 
per of Richard, raiſed another Spirit in the Army. A new aa, 2957 
Council of Officers met together by their own Authority, and e «- 
admitted Lambert, though no Member of the Army, to 2 ee 
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ſult with them; they neither liked Protector, nor Parliament, 
but conſulted what Government to ſettle, that might be better 
than either: yet they would not incenſe them both together, 
nor appear to have any difinclination to Richard, who had 
many of his neareſt Friends amongſt them. They therefore pre- 
| Meir Ad- pared an Addreſs to him; in which they complain'd of, The 
I a. «great Arrears of pay that were due to the — by which 

| 6. 16539. © they were in great Streights: That they, who had borne the 
*brunt of the War, and undergone all the difficulties and 

* dangers of it, were now undervalued, derided, and laid aſide: 

That the Good Old Cauſe was ill ſpoken of, and traduced 

by Malignants and diſaffected Perſons; who grew every day 

* more Inſolent, and their Numbers encreaſed, by the reſort 

* out of Flanders, and other places; and they had ſeveral ſe- 

**cret meetings in the City of London: That the Names of 
*allthoſe who had fate upon the late King as his Judges, were 

© lately Printed, and ſcatter'd abroad, as if they were deſign'd 

to deſtruction; and that many Suits were commenced at 
Common Law againſt honeſt Men, for what they had tranſ- 

*accd in the War as Soldiers: That thoſe famous Acts which 

© had been perform'd in the long Parliament, and by the late 

* Protector, were cenſured, rail'd at, and vilified. By all 

* which, they ſaid, © It was very manifeſt, that the Good Old 

*Cauſe was declined ; which they were reſolv'd to aſſert. 

© And therefore they beſought his Highneſs to repreſent thoſe 

«their Complaints to the Parliament, and to require proper 

*and ſpeedy Remedies. 

Ta1s Addreſs was deliver'd from the Army by Heetwood 

to Richard, on April ot 1659; which was no ſooner known, 

Toe (uy than Tichburn, and Ireton, two Aldermen of London, and prin- 
—— cipal Commanders of that Militia, drew up likewiſe a Re- 
monſtrance, and ſent ir to the Council of Officers; in which 

they declared their Reſolutions with the Army to ſtick to the 

Good Old Cauſe, and that they were reſolv d to accompany de 

them, in whatſoever they ſhould do for what they call'd the * 
Nation's good. | 

Tus Parliament was quickly alarm'd with theſe Cabals of 

the Army, and the City; which Richard was as much terri- 

ficd with, as They. In order to the ſuppreſſion thereof, the 

122 of 2 Parliament Voted, That there ſhould be no N. or ge- 
5 **neral Council of Officers, without the Protector's Conſent, 
ce and by his Order: and that no Perſon ſhould have Com- 

* mands by Sea or Land, in either of the three Nations, who 

*did not immediately ſubſcribe, that he would nor diſturb 

the free meeting of Parliaments, or of any Members in 

te either Houſe of Parliament; nor obſtruct their freedom in 

| * Debates and Counſels. Theſe Votes, or to this effect, were 
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ſent to Richard, and by him preſently ro Wallingford Houſe, 
where the Council of Officers then fate. 

Tus B Officers were Men who reſolv'd to execute as well 
8 order; they knew well that they were gone much too far, 
if they went no farther : and therefore they no ſooner receiv'd 
theſe Votes, but they ſent Fleetwood and Desborough to Richard Toe Officer: 
(the firſt had married his Siſter ; the other was his Uncle bs 
both raiſed by Cromwell) to adviſe him forthwith to diſſolve the Verl 
the Parliament. They were two upon whole Affection, in re- 
gard of the nearneſs of their Alliance, and their obligation to, 
and dependence upon his Father, he had as much reaſon to 
be confident, as on any Men's in the Nation. Fleetwood uſed 
no Argument's but of Conſcience, © To prevent the Nation's 
«being engaged in blood; which, he ſaid, © Would inevita- 
*bly fall our, if the Parliament were not preſently diffoly'd. 
Desborough a fellow of a rough and rude temper, treated him 
only with threats, and menaces; told him, © It was impoſſible 
*for him to keep both the Parliament and the Army, his 
Friends; wiſhed him, To chooſe which he would pre- 
fer: if he difſoly'd the Parliament out of hand, he had the 
Army at his Devotion; if he refuſed that, he believ'd the 
Army would quickly pull him out of White- Hall. 

Tu s poor Man had not Spirit enough to diſcern what was 
belt for him; and yet he was not without Friends to Counſel 
him, if he had been capable to reccive Counſcl. Beſides many Atvice 1. 
Members of the Parliament, of Courage and Intereſt, who — 
repair d to him with aſſurance, That the Parliament would 
continue firm to him, and deſtroy the Ring- leaders of this 
e Seditious Crew, if he would ad here to the Parliament; but 
*if he were prevail'd upon to diſſolve it, he would be left 
* without a Friend; and they who had compell d him to do 
* ſo imprudent an Action, would contemn him when he had 
*done it: Some Officers of the Army likewiſe of equal Cou- 4 ſame 
rage and Intereſt with any of the reit, perſwaded him © 222 
*reze& the deſire of thats who call'd themſelves the Council | 
«of the Army, and to think of puniſhing their preſumptioh. 
Ingoldsby, Whalley, and Gofſe, three Colonels of the Army, and 
the two former, Men of ſignal Courage, offer'd to ſtand by 
him; and one of them offer d to kill Lambert (whom they 
look'd upon as the Author of this Conſpiracy ) if he would 
give him a Warrant to that purpoſe. 

RicuarD continued irreſolute, now inclined one way, 
then another. But in the end, Desborough and his Compa- te ir pre- 
nions prevail'd with him, before they parted, to ſign a Com- —_— 
miſſion, which they had cauſed to be prepared to Nathaniel tue Partia- 
Fiennes, his Keeper of the Seal, to diſſolve the Parliament rhe 
next morning; of which the Parliament having notice, they 
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reſoly'd not to go np. So that when Fiennes (ent for them to 
the other Houle, the Commons ſhut the door of their Houſe, 
and would not ſuffer the Gentleman Uſher of the Black-rod 
to come in, but adjourn'd themſelves for three days, till the 
five and twentieth of April, imagining that they ſhould by that 
time convert the Protector from deſtroying himſelf. But the 
poor Creature was ſo hared by the Council of Officers, that he 

He iſſues eur preſently cauſed a Proclamation to be ĩſſued out, by which he 

« Precl4m4- did declare the Parliament to be diflolved. And from that 

bag; minute no body reſorted to him, nor was the Name of the 

whereup-n Protector afterwards heard of, but in deriſion; the Council 

IS =” of Officers appointing Guards to attend at Weſtminſter, which 

«ned. kept out thoſe Members, who in purſuance of their adjourn- 
ment, would have enter'd into the Houſe upon the day ap- 
2 Thus, by extreme puſillanimity, the Son ſuffer d 

imſelf to be ſtripped, in one moment, of all the Greatneſs, 
and Power, which the Father had acquired in ſo many years, 
with wonderful Courage, Induſtry, and Reſolution. 

Wu £ x the Council of Officers had, with this ſtrange Suc- 
ceſs, having no Authority but what they gave one another, 
rid themſelves of a Superior; or, as the Phraſe then was, re- 
mqy'd the ſingle Perſon, they knew that they could not long 
hold the Government in their own hands, if before any thing 
cle, they did not remove Ingoldsby, Whalley, Goffe, and thoſe 
other Officers, who had diſſwaded Richard from ſubmitting 


rome wherein, after alarge preamble in commendation of the good 
q ie «01d Cauſe, and accuſing themſelves, For havin 

* * mental in declining from it; whence all the ſts the Com- 

lung Tarn. mon- wealth had ſuſtain d, had proceeded, and the Vindica- 

s t ion whereof they were reſolv d ro purſue for the future; 

they remember d, That the long Parliament, conſiſting of 

*thoſe Members who had continued to fit till the twentieth 

*of April 1653 (which was the day that Cromwell, with the 

a!hſtance of theſe very Officers, had pull'd them out of the 

Houſe, and diſmifſed them) © Had been eminent Aſſertors of 

that Cauſe, and had a ſpecial Preſence of God with them, 

* and were ſignally bleſſed in that Work. They ſaid © That the 

*delires of many good People concurring with them, they 

tedid, by that Declaration, according to their Duty, invite 

te choſe Members to return to the diſcharge of their Truſt, 

f* 25 they had done before that day; and promiſed, vw 
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they would be ready, in their places, to yield them their 
*qatmoſt Aſſiſtance, that they might fit and conſult in ſafety, 
« for the ſettling and ſecuring the Peace and Quiet of the Com- 
mon- wealth, for which they had now ſo good an oppor- 
*tunity. And this Declaration, within very few days, they 
ſeconded with what they call'd The humble Petition and Ad- 
dreſs of the Officers of the Army to the Parliament ; which con- 
tain d ſeveral advices, or rather poſitive directions how they 
were to Govern. 

T+r1s reſtoring the Rump Parliament was the only way in 
which they could moſt agree, though it was not ſuitable to 
what ſome of them deſired : They well foreſaw, that they 
might give an opportunity to more People to come together 
than would be for their benefit; for that all the ſurviving 
Members of that Parliament would pretend a Title to fic 
there: And therefore, they did not only carefully limit the 
Convention to ſuch Members who had continued to fit from 
January 1648 to April 1653, but cauſed a Guard likewiſe to 
attend to hinder, and keep the other Members from entring 
into the Houſe. When Lenthal, the old Speaker, with forty 
or fifty of thoſe old Members ſpecified in the Declaration, 
took their places in the Houſe, and ſome of the old excluded Some of the 
Members likewiſe got in, and enter d into Debate with them , 
upon the matters propoſed, the Houſe was adjourn'd till the wer: inrothe 
next day: And then better care was taken, by appointing ſuch , = 
Perſons, who well knew all the Members, to inform the were -xciu4- 
Guards, who were, and who were not to go into the Houle. © . 
By this means that Cabal only was ſuffer'd to enter which | 
had farſt form'd the Common-wealth, and foſter'd it for near 
five years after it was born. So that the return of the Go- 
rernment into theſe Men's hands again, ſeem'd to be the moſt 
diſmal change that could happen, and to pull up all the hopes 
of the King by the roots. | 

WE mult, for the better obſervation, and diſtinction of 
the ſeveral Changes in the Government, call this Congrega- 
tion of Men, who were now repoſſeſſed of it, by the Style 
they call'd themſelves, The Parliament; how far ſoever they 
were from being one. They refolv'd in the firſt place to vin- 
dicate, and eſtabliſh their own Authority ; which they could 
not think to be firm, whilſt there was ſtill a Protector, or the 
Name of a Protector in being, and reſiding in White- Hal. Tie Tarn 
They appointed therefore a Committee to go to Richard Crom- Tewe ſent re 
well, and that he might have hope they would be his good won wie 
Mafters, firſt to enquire into the State of his Debts, and then l «c- 
to demand of him, whether Heaacquieſccd in the preſent Go- 5.7 juwmir. 
rernment? He, already humbled to that poverty of a 1 
they could wiſh, gave the Committee a Paper, In w 10 2 
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ce he faid, was contain'd the State of his Debts, and how con- 
tt tracted; which amounted to twenty nine thouſand ſix hun- 
dred and forty pounds. 

To the other Queſtion, his Anſwer was likewiſe in writ- 
ing; That He truſted, his carriage and behaviour had mani- 
©feſted his Acquieſcence in the Will and good Pleaſure of 
*God, and that he loved and valued the Peace of the Com- 
* mon-wealth much above his private concernment; deſiring 
by this, that a meaſure of his future comportment might be 
*raken; which, by the bleſſing of God, ſhould be ſuch as 
** ſhould bear the ſame Witneſs; he having, he hoped, in 
te ſome degree learned rather to reverence and ſubmit to the 
te hand of God, than be unquiet under it: That, as to the late 
Providence that had fallen out, however, in reſpe& to the 
© particular Engagement that lay upon him, he could not be 
* active in making a Change in the Government of the Na- 
*rions, yet, through the goodneſs of God, he could freel 
*acquieſce in it being made; and did hold himſelf obliged, 
*as with other Men he might expect Protection from the 
te preſent Government, ſo to demean himſelf with all peace- 
*ableneſs under it, and to procure, to the uttermoſt of his 

0 "nag that all in whom he had Intereſt ſhould do the 
*{ame. 

Tuis ſatisfied them as to Richard; but they were not 

without apprehenſion that they ſhould find a more refractory 

Spirit in his Brother Harry, who was Lieutenant of Ireland, 

and look'd upon as a Man of another Air and Temper. He 

— had in his Exerciſe of that Government, by the frankneſs of 

— his humour, and a general Civiliry towards all, and very 

m:«- ad particularly obliging ſome, render'd himſelf Gracious and Po- 

Cogn rx pular to all forts of People, and might have been able to 

lau have made ſome Conteſts with the Parliament. Bur aſſoon as 

Lug “le- he receiv'd an Order from them to attend them in Perſon, he 

The Pariia- thought not fit to be Wiſer than his elder Brother, and came 


| Lotion over to them even ſooner than they expected, and laid his 
cc 


«nd fer Commiſſion at their Feet; which they a 

em; Government of that Kingdom into the ha 

Genen, four other Commiſſioners, 

of Ireland, TT may not prove ingrateful to the Reader, in this place, 
to entertain him with a very pleaſant ſtory that related to 
this miſerable Richard, though it happen'd long afterwards; 
becauſe there will be ſcarce again any occaſion ſo much as 
ro mention him, during the continuance of this Relation. 
Shortly after the King's Return, and the manifeſt joy that 
voſſeſſed the whole Kingdom thereupon, this poor Creature Fj 
found it neceſſary to Tranſport himſelf into France, more for 


fear of his Debts than of the King; who thought it not ne- 
_ ceſſary 


_ and put the 
s of Ludlow, and 
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ceſſary to enquire after a Man ſo long forgotten. After he 
had liv'd ſome. years in Paris untaken notice of, and indeed 
unknown, living in a moſt obſcure condition and diſguiſe, not 
owning his own Name, nor having above one Servant to at- 
tend him, he thought it neceſſary, upon the firſt rumour and 
apprehenſion that there was like to be a War between England 
and France, to quit that Kingdom, and to remove to ſome 
place that would be Neutral to either Party; and pitched 
upon Geneva. Making his way thither by Bourdeaux, and 
through the Province of Languedoc, he paſſ; «| through Pezenas, 
a very pleaſant Town belonging to the Prince of Conti, who 
hath a fair Palace there, and being then Governour of Langue- 
dec, made his Reſidence in it. 

Is this place Richard made ſome ſtay, and walking abroad 
to entertain himſelf with the view of the Situation, and of 
many things worth the ſeeing, he met with a Perſon who 
well knew him, and was well known by him, the other ha- 

eng always been of his Father's, and of His Party; fo that 
I they were glad enough to find themſelves together. The 
other told him, That all Strangers who came to that Town, 

L uſed to wait upon the Prince of Conti, the Governour of 
che Province; who expected it, and always treated Strangers, 
and particularly the Engliſh, with much Civility: That he 
need not be known, but that he himſelf would firſt go to 
*the Prince and inform him, that another Engliſh Gentleman 
*was paſſing through that Town towards Italy, who would 
*be glad to have the honour to kiſs his hands. The Prince 
receiv'd him with great Civility and Grace, according to his 
natural cuſtom, and after few words, begun to diſcourſe of 
the Aﬀairs of England, and asked many Queſtions concerning 
the King, and whether all Men were quiet, and ſubmitted 
obediently to him; which the other anſwer d briefly, accord- 
e ing to the truth. Well, ſaid the Prince, Oliver, though 
*he was a Traytor and a Villain, was a brave Fellow, had 
*great Parts, great Courage, and was worthy to Command ; 
Cc but that Richard, that Coxcomb, Coquin, Poltron, was ſurely 
d F* the baſeſt Fellow alive; What is become of that Fool? 
How was it poſſible be could be ſuch a Sot? He anſwer d 

e, That he was betray'd by thoſe whom he moſt truſted, and 
o F* who had been moſt obliged by his Father; ſo being weary 
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S; Jef his Viſit, quickly took his leave, and the next morning left 


as the Town, out of fear that the Prince might know that He 
u. vas the very Fool and Coxcomb he had mention'd ſo kindly. 
at And within two days after, the Prince did come to know who 
It was whom he had treated fo well, and whom before, by his 
ehaviour, he had believ'd to be a Man not very glad of the 
King's Reſtauration. 
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Monk frew Mon x from Scotland preſented his Obedience to the Par- 


Scotland 


Tce, liament, and the aſſurance of the Fidelity of the Army under 
obedience te his Command, to all their determinations. The Navy Con- 
n. gratulated their Return to the Soveraign Power, and tender d 
their Submiſſion. The Embaſſadours who were in the Town, 
S. does the Quickly receiv'd new Credentials, and then had Audience 
_—_ om them, as their good Allies, making all the Profeſſion; 
rothem, which they had formerly done to Oliver and Richard, 
They conti- The Parliament continued Lockhart as their Embaſſadour in 
_ Lora France, as a Man who could beſt cajole the Cardinal, and 
faden: in knew well the Intrigues of that Court. They ſent Embaſſa- 
France. dours to the Sound, to mediate a Peace between thoſe two 
Tus. Crowns, being reſolv'd to decline all Occaſions of expence 
abroad, that they might the better ſettle their Government 
brews d, at home. To that purpoſe they were willing to put an end 
7wo Nerth- to the War with Spain, without parting with any thing that 
cer had been taken from it which would not conſiſt with their 
Honour. That they might throughly unite their Friends of 
Toy p45 the Army to them, they paſſed an Act of Indemnity to pardon 
>. A „ all their former Tranſgreſſions, and Tergiverſations, which had 
the Army. been the cauſe of the Parliament's former diflolution, and of 
all the Miſchief which had follow'd. 
N o w there appear'd as great a Calm as ever, and their Go- 
vernment well ſettled, to the general content of the People of 
their Party, who teſtified the ſame by their Acclamations, 
and likewiſe by particular Addrefſes. And that they might 
be ſure to be liable to no more Affronts, they would no more 
make a General, which might again introduce a ſingle Per- 
ſon; the thought of which, or of any thing that might con- 
tribute towards it, they moſt heartily abhorr'd. And to make 
That impoſſible, as they thought, they appointed © The 
22 te Speaker to execute the Office of General, in ſuch manner 
frons Mit as they ſhould direct: and that all Commiſſions ſhould be 
24. „ Sranted by him, and ſealed with their own Seal; all the 
Speaker, © Seals uſed by the Cromwells being broken. And according- 
ly all rhe Officers of the Army, and Navy (for the Speaker 
was Admiral as well as General) deliver'd up their Commil- 
ſions, and took new Ones in the form that was preſcribed. 
So that now they ſaw not how their Empire could be 
ſhaken. | 
Bur theſe Men had not fate long in their old places, when 
they call'd ro mind how they had been uſed after they had 
been depoſed, the reproaches, and the contempt they under- 
went from all kind of People; but above all, the Scoffs and 
deriſion they ſuffer d from the King's Party, when they fav 
them reduced tothe ſame level in Power and Authority with 
themſelves. And though the {mart they felt from others, 
vexe 
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rexed and anger'd them as much, yet they were content to 
r ſuſpend their revenge towards Them, that they might with 
* controle exerciſe their Tyranny over the poor broken 
d Il Cavaliers. So they made a preſent Order, © To baniſh all 19 . 
?, Wl *who had ever manifeſted any Affection to the King, or his 2 C ö 
e Wl Fatlier, twenty Miles from London; and reviy'd all thoſe from Len- | 
is Wl Orders, they had formerly made, and which Cromwell had don. 
4. Wl aboliſh'd or forborne to execute; by which many Perſons 
in W were committed to Priſons for offences they thought had 
been forgotten. And the conſequence of theſe proceedings 
awaken'd thoſe of another Claſſis, to apprehenſions of what 
They might be made liable to. The Soldiers were very merry 
at their new General; and thought it neceſſary he ſhould 
march with them upon the next Adventure; and the Officers 
thought they had deſerv'd more than an Act of Indemnity, 
for reſtoring them to ſuch a Soveraignty. In a word, as the 
Parliament remember d how They had been uſed, fo all other 
People remember'd how they had uſed them, and could 
not bring themſelves to look with reverence upon thoſe, 
whom, for above four years together, they had derided and 
of ¶ contemn'd. 
| Tn 15 univerſal temper raiſed the Spirits again of the King's The C“ 
o. Friends, who found very many of thoſe who had heretofore 1 
of Wl fery'd the Parliament, and been afterwards diſobliged both by 
ns, ¶ Cromwell, and the Rump Parliament, very defirous to enter 
ut YN into Amity with them, and to make a firm conjunction with 
re if them towards the King's Reeftabliſhment. Thoſe Members 
er · ¶ of the long Parliament, who, after the Treaty of the Ifle of 
n- Wight, were by violence kept from the Houſe, took it in great 
indignation, that They, upon whom the ſaid violence was 
he ¶ practiced afterwards, which they had firſt countenanced upon 
cr them, ſhould not reſtore them being now reſtored themſelves, 
be ¶ and were ready to embrace any occaſion to diſturb their new 
he Corernours; to which they were the more encouraged by 
ug che common diſcourſe of the Soldiers; who declared, That 
rer v if there were any commotion in the Kingdom, they would 
il go no farther to ſuppreſs it, than Lenthal ſhould lead them. 
Mr Monxbau r, who had ſo lately his head upon the 
be Rock, was more active than any Man; and was ſo well truſt- 
ed by Men of all conditions, upon the Courage of his former 
en behaviour, that he had in pb. very full engagements from 
rery good Men in moſt Quarters of the Kingdom, © That if 
ler the King would aſſign them a day, and promiſe to come to A 
them after they were imbodyed, they would not fail to ap- 7. gruets 
ſaw * ox at the day. Whereupon, M* Mordaunt ventur'd him- toy — 
elf to come in diſguiſe to the King to Bruſſels, to give him #; 14+ 
ea clear Account how his buſineſs ſtood, and what probability far. 
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there was of ſucceſs, and likewiſe to complain of the want of 
forwardneſs in ſome of thoſe upon whom the King moſt re- 
lied, to encourage other Men, and to deſire that his Maje 
would, by Him, require them to concur with the reſt. It a 
pear d, by the Account he gave, that there were very few Coun- 
ties in England, where there was not a form'd Undertaking 
by the molt powerful Men of that County, to poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of ſome conſiderable place in it; and if any of them ſuc- 
ceeded, the opportunity would be fairer for the King to ven- 
ture his own Perſon, than he yet had Had, or than he was like 
to have, if he {uffer'd thoſe who were now in the Govern- 
ment, to be ſettled in it. | 
Tur which was beſt digeſted, and, in reſpe& of the 
Undertakers, moſt like to ſucceed, was, firſt the ſurpriſal and 
A defien of poſſeſſing of Lynne, a Maritime Town, of great importance 
e in reſpect of the Situation, and likewiſe of the good Affection 
the Lord of the Gentlemen of the Parts adjacent. This was undertaken 
7 by the Lord Willoughby of Parham, with the conſent and Ap- 
ham «xd Sr probation of St Horatio Townſend: who, being a Gentleman 
Horatio Of the greateſt Intereſt, and Credit, in that large County of 
Norfolk, was able to bring in a good Body of Men to poſſeſs it 
The former had ſery'd the Parliament, and was in great cre- 
dit with the Presbyterians, and ſo leſs liable to ſuſpicion; the 
latter had been under Age till long after the end of the War, 
and ſo liable to no reproach or jealouſy, yet of very worthy 
. Principles, and of a noble Fortune; which he engaged very 
frankly, to borrow Money ; and laid it out to provide Arms 
and Ammunition; and all the King's Friends in thoſe parts, 
were ready to obey thoſe Perſons in whatſoever they under- 
rook. | | 
ANOTHER Deſign, which was look'd upon as ripe roo, 
was the ſurpriſal of Gloceſter, a Town very advantageouſly Si- 
. tuated upon the River of Severn, that would have great in- 
fluence upon Friftol, and Worceſter ; both which, Perſons o 
the beſt Intereſt undertook to ſecure, aſſoon as Glocefter ſhould 
be poſſeſſed; which Major General 62 who had been 
formerly Governour thereof, and defended it too well againlt 
the King, made no queſtion he ſhould be able to do, having 
been in the Town incegnito, and conferr'd with his Friends 
there and lain conceal'd in the adjacent places, till the day 
ſhould be appointed for the Execution of it; of all which he 
ſent the King an Account; nor did there appear much diff 
culty in the point, there being ao Garriſon in either of che 
laces. 
The Gentl- THE Lord N , Littleton and other Gentlemen o 
uk Shropſhire, were ready at the ſame time to ſecure Shrewsbu!); 
ready. and for the making that Communication perfect, S* my 
| | _= l 
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power with the Presbyterians, promiſed to poſſeſs himſclf of 


St George Booth ; and both of them to unite entirely with the 


King's Party in thoſe Counties. In the Weſt, Arundel, Pol- I the mf, 


lard, Greenvil, Trelawny, and the reſt of the King's Friends — 


in Cornwal and Deyonſhire, hoped to poſſeſs Plymouth, but 4 Exeter. 


wers ſure of Exeter. Other Undertakings there were in the 
North, by Men very ready to venture all they had. 

Wren the King receiv'd this Account in groſs from a Per- 
ſon ſo well inſtructed, whereof he had by retail receiv'd much 
from the Perſons concern'd (for it was another circumſtance 
of the looſeneſs of the preſent Government, that Meſſengers 
went forward and backward with all ſecurity) and likewiſe 
found by M* Mordaunt, that all things were now gone ſo far 
that there was no retreat, and therefore that the reſolution 
was general, That, though any diſcovery ſhould be made, 
«and any Perſons impriſon d, the reſt would proceed aſſoon 
«25 the day ſhould be — by the King; his Majeſty 
refoly'd that he would adventure his own Perſon, and would 
be ready incognito at Calais upon ſuch a day of the Month; 
and that his Brother the Duke of 7ork ſhould be likewile there, 
or very near, to the end that from thence, upon the Intelli- 
gence of the ſucceſs of that day, which was likewiſe then ap- 
pointed, they might diſpoſe themſelves, one to oue place, and 
the other to another. 

Tasas happen'd at this time the diſcovery of a vile 
Treachery which had done the King's Aﬀairs much harm; and 


creteſt part of his Affairs, diſcern'd evidently, that their new 
Protector would never be able to bear the burden; and fo 
thought how they might do ſuch ſervice to the King, as might 
merit from him. One who had Lyon in the Office of Se- 
crecy, M* Moreland, ſent an Expreſs to the King, to inform 
him of many particulars of Moment, and to give him ſome 
advices, what his Majeſty was to do; which was reaſonable 
and prudent to be done. He ſent him word what Perſons 
might be induced to ſerve him, and what way he was to take 
to induce them to it, and what other Perſons would never 
do it what profeſſions ſoever they might make. He made 
offer of his — to his Majeſty, and conſtantly to advertiſe 
him of whatſoever was neceſſary for him to know; and, as an 
inſtance of his fidelity, and his uſefulneſs, he advertiſed the 

| King 


Booth, a Perſon of one of the beſt Fortunes and Intereſt in & d. Book 
Cheſbire, and for the Memory of his Grandfather, of abſolute cee 
the Ciry and Caſtle of Cheſter. And S* Thomas Middleton, who S. Th. d- 
had likewiſe ſerv'd the Parliament, and was one of the beſt ton . 


Fortune and Intereſt in North Wales, was ready to joyn with a. 8 


A diſcovery 
of the Trea- 


had it been longer concealed, would have done much more. Richard 
From the death of Oliver, ſome of thoſe who were in the ſe- 
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King of a Perſon who was much truſted by his Majeſty, and In 
conſtantly betrayed him; That he had receiv'd a — Pen- from 
tc ſion from Cromwell, and that he continually gave Thurlow ; 
© Intelligence of all that he knew; bur that it was with ſo great 
ce circumſpection, that he was never ſeen in his preſence: that 
ce in his Contract, he had promiſed to make ſuch diſcoveries, 
cas ſhould prevent any danger to the State; but that he would 
never endanger any Man's life, nor be produced to give in 
* Evidence againſt any: and that this very Perſon had dil- 
*cover'd the Marquis of Ormond's being in London the lat 
* year, to Cromwell ; but could not be induced to diſcover 
* where his Lodging was; only undertook his Journey ſhould 
ce be ineffectual, and that he ſhould quickly return; and then 
* they might take him if they could; to which he would not 
contribute. To conclude, his Majeſty was deſired to truſt 
this Man no more, and to give his Friends notice of it for 
their caution and indemnity. S233 

The King TRE King, and They who were moſt truſted by him in his 
eue ſecret Tranſactions, believ'd not this information; but con- 
| cluded that it was contriv'd to amuſe him, and to diſtract all 
his Affairs by a jealouſy of thoſe who were intruſted in the 
The Chara- conduct of them. The Gentleman accuſed, was Sr Richard 
ben we Willis: who had from the beginning to the end of the War, 
cuſet. except at Newark, given teſtimony of his Duty and Alle- 
| giance, and was univerſally thought to be ſuperior to all tem- 
ptations of infidelity, He was a Gentleman, and was very 
well bred, and of very good parts, a courage eminently known, 
and a very good Officer, and in truth of ſo general a good Re- 
putation, that, if the King had 122 to have any doubt 
of his honeſty, his Friends would have thought he had re- 
ceiv'd ill infuſions without any ground; and he had given 
a very late teſtimony of his ſincerity by concealing the Mar- 
quis of Ormond, who had Communicated more with him, than 
with any Man in England, during his being there. On the other 
fide, all the other informations, and advices, that were ſent 
by the Perſon who accuſed him, were very important, and 
could have no end but his Majeſty's Service; and the Offices 
that Gentleman offer'd to perform for the future, were of that 
conſequence, that they could not be overvalued. This In- 
telligence could not be ſent with a hope of getting Money; 
for the preſent condition of him who ſent it, was ſo good, that 
he expected no reward, till the King ſhould be enabled to 
gire it; and he who was ſent in the Errand, was likewiſe a 
Gentleman, who did not look for the Charges of _ 
and how conld it have been known to Cromwell, that That 
' Perſon had been truſted by the Marquis of Ormond, if he had 

not diſcover'd it himſelf? F 
N 
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Is this perplexity, his Majeſty would not preſently depart 
from his confidence in the Gentleman accuſed. As to all other 
cticulars, he confeſſed himſelf much ſatistied in the infor- 
mation he had receiv'd ; acknowledged the grear ſervice; and 
made all thoſe promiſes which were neceſſary in ſuch a Caſe; 
only frankly declared, © That nothing could convince him 
«of the infidelity of that Gentleman, or make him withdraw 
«his truſt from him, but the Evidence of his hand-writing 
« which was well known. This Meſſenger no ſooner recurn'd 
to London, but another was diſpatch'd with all that manifelta- n. accuſer 
tion of the truth of what had been before inform d, that there {7 „ 
remain d no more room to doubt. A great number of his lb 6 
Letters were ſent, whereof the Caracter was well known; 5c 
and the Intelligence communicated, was of ſuch things as 
were known to very few beſides that Perſon himlelf. 
Ons thing was oblerv'd throughout the whole, that he 
ſeldom communicated any thing in which there was a neceſ- 
is Wl firy to name any Man who was of the King's Party, and had 
n- been always fo reputed. But what was undertaken by any of 
ill Wl che Presbyterian Party, or by any who had been againſt the 
King, was poured out to the life. Amongſt thoſe, he gave 
Information of Maſſey's deſign upon Gloceſter, and of his be- 
ing concealed in ſome place near the ſame. If at any time 
be named any who had been of the King's Party, it was 
chiefly of them who were farisfied with what they had done, 
how little ſoever, and reſoly'd to adventure no more. W here- 
upon very many were impriſon'd in ſeveral places, and great 
noiſe of want of ſecrecy, or treachery in the King's Councils; 
which reproach fell upon thoſe who were about the Perſon 
of the King. 
Ir was a new perplexity to the King, that he knew not by 
what means to Communicate this Treachery to his Friends, 
leſt the diſcovery of it might likewiſe come to light; which 
muſt ruin a Perſon of merit, and diſappoint his Majeſty of that 
Service, which muſt be of great moment. In this conjun- 
dure, M* Mordaunt came to Bruſſels, and inform'd his Maje- 
ty of all thoſe particulars relating to the poſture his Friends 
vere in, which are mention d before; and amongit the other 
Orders he defired, one was, that ſome Meſſage might be ſent 
to that knot of Men (whereof the accuſed Perſon was one) 
*Who, he faid, were principally truſted by his Majeſty, and 
were all Men of honour, bur fo wary and incredulous, that 
others were more diſcouraged by their coldneſs; and there- 
fore wiſhed, ** I hat they might be quicken'd, and required to 
*concur with the moſt forward. Hereupon the Kirg asked 
him, what he thought of ſuch a one, naming S* Richard Mil- 
lis: M Mordaunt anſwer d © It was of Him they complain'd 
IX Vol. III. Part 2. R x e prin- 
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* principally ; who, they thought, was the cauſe of all the 
*warineſs in the reft; who looked upon him not only as an 
* excellent Officer, but as a prudent and diſcret Man; and 
*therefore, for the moſt part, all debates were referr'd to 
te him; and he was ſo much given to objections, and to raiſi 

* dificultics, and making things unptacticable, that moſt Men 
te had an unwillingneſs to make any propoſition to him. The 
King asked him, Whether he had any ſuſpicion of his want 
<* of honeſty ? the other anſwer d, That he was fo far from 
e any ſuch ſuſpicion, that, though he did not take him to be 
* his Friend, by reaſon of the many diſputes and contradi- 
** ions frequently between them, he would put his Life into 
te his hand to morrow. 


The King [IT was not thought reaſonable, that M. Mordaunt ſhould 
"re +, return into England with a confidence in this Man; and there- 
<ſcevery rs fore his Majeſty freely told him all he knew, but not the way 
dn by which he knew it, or that he had his very Letters in his 
own hand, which would quickly have diſcover'd how he 
came by them ; and the King charged him © No farther to 
Communicate with that Perſon, and to give his Friends 
* ſuch caution, as might not give a greater diſturbance to his 
Affairs, by raiſing new Factions amongſt them, or provoke 


* him to do more miſchief, which it was in his power to do. 


But for all this there was another Expedient found; for by 


the time M* Mordaunt return'd to London, the Perſon who 

gave the King the Advertiſement, out of his own wiſdom, and 

knowledge of the ill conſequence of that truſt, cauſed Papers 

DH to be poſted up in ſeveral places, by which all Perſons were 

Liſtes — warn'd not to look upon 55 Richard Willis as faithful to the 

„King, but as one who betray'd all that he was truſted with; 

Bad which in the general had ſome effect, though many worthy 

the Teen. Men ſtill continued that intimacy with him, communi- 
cated with him all they knew to be reſolv d. 

IT was towards the end of June that M. Mordaunt left 

Bruſſels, with a reſolution that there ſhould be a general Ren- 

dezvous throughout England of all who would declare for the 

King, upon a day named, about the middle of Fuly; there 

being Commiſſions in every County directed to fix or ſeven 

known Men, with Authority to them to chooſe one to Com- 

mand in Chief in that County, till rhey ſhould make a con- 


jun&aton with other Forces, who had ſuperior Commiſſion 


from the King. And thoſe Commilfioners had in their hands 
plenty of Commiſſions under the King's hand, for Regiments 
and Governments, to diſtribute to ſuch as they judged fit to 
receive them; which was the beſt Model (how liable ſoever 
to exception) that, in ſo diſtracted a State of Affairs, could 
be adyited, | 
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Tat King, as is ſaid, reſoly'd at the day appointed to be 
at Calais; which reſolution was kept with ſo great ſecrecy 
at Bruſſels, that his Majeſty had left the Town before it was 

and when he was gone, it was as little known whi- 
ther he was gone; there being as much care taken to have 
it concealed from being known in France, as in England. 
Therefore, as the King went out in the Morning, fo the Duke 
of Jork went out in the Afternoon, another way: his High- 
neſs's motion being without any ſuſpicion, or notice, by rea- 
fon of his Command in the Army. The King went attended The King 
by the Marquis of Ormond, the Earl of Briſtol (who was the ,. 
Guide, being well acquainted with the Frontiers on both 
ſides ) and two or three Servants, all incognito, and as Com- 

nions; and ſo they found their way to Calais; where they 
Naid. The Duke of Tor, with four or hve of his own me- 
nial Servants, and the Lord Langdale, who defired to attend The Duke of 
his Highneſs, went to Boulogne ; where he remain'd with — 
equal privacy; and they correſponded with each other. 

Tus Affairs in England had no proſperous aſpect; every Tv D 
Poſt brought news of many Perſons of Honour and Quality fr iments 
committed to ſeveral Priſons, throughout the Kingdom, be- jen: 
fore the day appointed; which did not terrify the reſt. The Had. 
day it ſelf was accompanied with very unutual Weather at 
that Seaſon of the Year, being the middle of Fuly. The 
Night before, there had been an exceſſive Rain, which con- 
tinued all the next day, with fo terrible a cold high Wind, 
that the Winter had ſeldom ſo great a Storm: ſo that the 
Perſons over England, who were drawing to their appointed 
Rendezvous, were much diſmayed, and met with many croſs 
Accidents; ſome miſtook the place, and went ſome whither 
elſe ; others went where they ſhould be, and were weary o 
* thoſe who ſhould have been there too. 

x the beginning of the Night when Maſſey was going for Maſſey ef 
Gloceſter, a Troop of the Army beſet the Houſe where he was, I 
and took him Priſoner; and putting him before one of the 
T rs well guarded, they made haſte to carry him to a place 
where he might be ſecure. But that tempeſtuous Night had 
ſo much of good fortune in it to him, that in the darkeſt part 
of ir, the Troop marching down a very ſteep Hill, with Woods 
on both ſides, he either by his Activity, or the connivance 


of the Soldier, who was upon the ſame Horſe with him, found 


means, that in the ſteepeſt of the deſcent, they both fell 
from the Horſe, and he diſintangled himſelf from the em- 
braces of the other, and being ſtrong and nimble, got into the 
Woods, and fo eſcaped out of their hands, though his deſign 
was broken. 

Ox all the Enterpriſes for the ſeiſing upon ſtrong places, 
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only one ſucceeded ; which was that undertaken by Sr George Wl ,1aces 
Booth ; all the reſt failed. The Lord Willoughby of Parbam, Geo 
and Sr Horatio Townſend, and moſt of their Friends, were ap. W in trut 
prehended before the day, and made Priſoners, moſt of then W had be 
upon general ſuſpicions, as Men able to do hurt. Only & all oth 
George Booth, being a Perſon of the beſt Quality and Fortune, prilon- 
of that County, of thoſe who had never been of the King; great a 
Party, came into Cheſter, with ſuch Perſons as he thought fit I and th, 
to take with him, the Night before: fo that though the tem- beſt to 
peſtuouſneſs of the Night, and the next Morning, had the W be don 
lame effect, as in other places, to break or diſorder the Ren- T a1 
dezvous, that was appointed within four or five miles of tha  jeaſt ſu 
City, yet Sr George being himſelf there with a good Troop if the Ne 
of Horſe he brought with him, and finding others, though not quick!) 
in the number he looked for, he retired with thoſe he had Army, 
into Cheſter, where his Party was ſtrong enough: and St The-. Officer 
mas Middleton, having kept his Rendezvous, came thither u there v 
him, and brought ſtrength enough with him to keep thoſe 80 the) 
parts at their Devotion, and to ſuppreſs all there who bad ll he like 
inclination to oppoſe them. 3 ve Re 

Tun they publiſhed their Declaration, rather againſt I had fo 
thoſe who call d themſelves the Parliament, and uſurped the they k 
Government by the power of the Army, than owning di- thoſe t 
realy the King's Intereſt. They ſaid, That ſince God hal the Ch: 
e ſufter'd the Spirit of diviſion to continue in this Nation, Þ with th 
* which was left without any ſettled foundation of Religion, Þ becauſe 
Liberty, and Property, the Legiſlative Power uſurped aff for the: 
* pleaſure, the Army raiſed for it's defence miſled by their He care 
9 — Officers, and no face of Government remaining, his mar 


© that was lawfully conſtituted; therefore, They, being ſenſi the inc 
te ble of their duty, and utter ruin, if theſe diſtractions ſhouldF incredil 


te continue, had taken Arms in vindication of the freedom oil than a d 
© Parliaments, of the known Laws, Liberty, and Property, the Wa) 
c and of the good People of this Nation groaning under in- the Wa 
e ſupportable Taxes : that they cannot deſpair of the bleſhing one mii 
ce oft God, nor of the chearful concurrence of all good People, ſſl tural in 
te and of the undeceiv d part of the Army; whole Arrears andi yiew of 
te future advancement they would procure, ſuffering no im - N of retiri 
e poſition or force on any Man's Conſcience. But thoughſ againſt 
they mention d nothing of his Majeſty in expreſs terms, they longer 
gave all countenance, and reception, and all imaginable aſſu- him; a1 
rance to the King's Party; who had directions from the King totally 
to concur, and to unite themſelves to them. were op 
Wu at diſappointments ſoever there were in other place flight ir 
the fame of this Action of theſe two Gentlemen, raiſed theYPrifone: 
Spirits of all Men. They who were at liberty, renew'd thei LAN 
former deſigns; and they who could not promiſe — marche! 
places 
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laces of refuge, prepared themſelves to march to Cheſter, if 
$ George Booth did not draw nearer with his Army ; which 
in truth he meant to have done, if the appointments which 
had been made, had been oblſery'd. But when he heard that 
all other places failed, and of the multitude of Perſons Im- 
priſon d, upon whoſe affiltance he moſt depended, he was in 
great apprehenſion that he had begun the Work too ſoon ; 
and though his Numbers increaſed every day, he thought it 
beſt ro kcep the Poſt he was in, till he knew what was like to 
be done eliewhere. 
Tarts fire was kindled in a place which the Parliament 
leaſt ſuſpected; and therefore they were the more alarm'd at 
the News of it; and knew it would ſpread far, if it were not 
quickly quenched ; and they had now too ſoon uſe of their 
MW Army, in which they had not Confidence. There were many 
' Officers whom they had much rather truſt than Lambert; but The Par 
were was none they thought could do their buſineſs ſo well: L. 
So they made choice of Him to march with ſuch Troops as ginf then, 
i he liked, and with the greateſt Expedition, to ſuppreſs this 
new Rebellion, which they ſaw had many Friends They 
had formerly ſent for two Regiments out of Ireland, which, 
Nl they knew, were devoted to the Republican Intereſt, and 
"HE thoſe they appointed Lambert to joyn with. He undertook 
che Charge very willingly, being deſirous to renew his Credit 
El with the Soldiers, who had loved to be under his Command, 
Ef becauſe, though he was ſtrict in diſcipline, he provided well 
u for them, and was himſelf eſteem'd brave upon any Action. 
He cared not to take any thing with him that might hinder 
his march; which he celolr d ſnould be very ſwift, to prevent 
che increaſe of the Enemy in Numbers. And he did make 
a incredible haſte ; ſo that S* George Booth found he was in leſs 
NY than a days march, before he thought he could have been half 
che way. S* George himſelf had not been acquainted with 
che War, and the Officers who were with him, were not of 
one mind or humour; yet all were deſirous to Fight (the na- 
© tural infirmity of the Nation, which could never endure the 
A view of an Enemy without engaging in a Battle) and inſtead 
of retiring into the Town, which they might have defended 
h againſt a much greater Army than Lambert had with him, 
J onger than he could ſtay before it, they marched to meet 
bim; and were, after a ſhort Encounter, Routed by him, and 2, rev | 
2 totally broken: ſo that, the next day, the Gates of Cheſter wy ako 
were open d to Lambert; St George Booth himſelf making his chctter. 
eo flight in a diſguiſe; but he was taken upon the way, and {cnt 
ne priſoner to the Tower. 
Laus Bur proſecuted the advantage he had got, and 
en marched into North Wales, whither St Thomas Middleton was 
es Xx z retired 
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retired with his Troops to a ſtrong Caſtle of his own ; and 

he thought neither the Man, nor the Place, were to be left 

behind him. It was to no purpoſe for one Man to 1 * the 

whole Kingdom, where all other Perſons appeared ſubdued. 

And therefore, after a day or two making ſhew of reſiſtance, 
& Thomas Middleton accepted ſuch Conditions as he could obtain, and 
2 ſuffer d his goodly Houſe, for the ſtrength of the Situation, 
bu caſie. to be pulled down. | | 

Tus Succeſs put an end to all endeavours of force in 
England; and the Army had nothing to do but to make all 
Perſons Priſoners whole looks they did not like; fo that all 
Priſons in England were fill'd ; whilſt the Parliament, exalted 
with their Conqueſt, conſulted what Perſons they would 
Execute, and how they ſhould Confiſcate the reſt; by means 
whereof, they made no doubt they ſhould deſtroy all Seeds of 
future Inſurrections on the behalf of the King, many of the 
Nobility being at preſent in Cuſtody. And they reſolv d, if 
other Evidence was wanting, that the very ſuſpecting them 
ſhould be ſufficient reaſon to continue them there. 

Wurx the King came to Calais, where he receiv'd Ac- 
counts every day from England of what was Tranſacted there, 
as he was much troubled with the News he receiv d daily of 
the Impriſonment of his Friends, fo he was revived with the 
Fame of Sr George Booth's being poſſeſſed of Cheſter, and of 
the Conjunction between him and Middleton. They were 
reported fo be in a much better poſture than in truth they 
were; and the expectation of ſome appearance of Troops in 
Lincoln- ſhire, and Tork- ſhire, and ſome other Counties, 
fair; whereupon the King reſolv'd to go himſelf to ſome 
other part of France,from whence he might ſecurely Tranſport 

Tee King himſelf into thoſe parts of England, where, with leaſt hazard, 
he aft he might joyn himſelf with the Troops which were in Arms 
Bretagne. for him, and ſo went to the Coaſt of Bretagne. 

Tus Duke of Tork remain'd at Boulogne, to ſome 
appearance of Arms in Kent, and Eſex; which was ſtill pro- 
miſed, aſſoon as the Army ſnould be drawn farther from Lon- 

The Duke of don. In this tion, his Royal Highneſs found an op- 
p get portunity to confer with his old Friend Marſhal Turenne; 
M-»fcw- who very frankly affignd him fome Troops; and likewiſe 
kt ogg ohy provided Veſſels to Tranſport them, if an opportunity had 
Haute. invited him to an Engagement in any =. Enterpriſe; 
and this with ſo much Generoſity and Secrecy, that the Cardi- 
nal, who was then upon the Borders of Spain, ſhould have had 
no notice of rhe preparation, till it was too late to prevent 
the effect thereof. Bur it pleaſed God, that, whilſt his High- 
neſs was providing for his longed for Expedition, and when 
the King, after his viſiting St Maloes, was at Rochel, in hope 


ro 
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to find a conveniency for his Tranſportation, the fatal News 
acriv'd in all parts of the defeat of S* George Booth, and of the m. King 
total and entire ſuppreſſion of all kind of oppoſition to the v 
wer of the Parliament; which ſeem'd now to be in as ab- C. Booth's 
ſolute poſſeſſion of the Government of the three Nations, as . 
erer Cromwell had been. : | 
STRUCK with this diſmal relation, the King and his Bro- 
ther ſeem'd to have nothing elſe to do, but to make what haſte 
they could out of France; where it was thought they could 
not now be found with ſafety. The Duke of Jork return'd T»e Duke 
ſpeedily to Bruſſels; but the King, leſs dejected than might g 
have been expected from the extreme deſpair of his Condi- e King 
tion, E reſolution he had formerly taken, ro make e 
2 Journey himſelf to the Borders of Spain, to ſollicite more ing of che 
ome Supplies; the two chief Miniſters of the two Crowns , f 
ing there met at this time. And indeed his Majeſty pre- e, Crowne. 
terr'd any peregrination before the neglect he was lure to 
had at Bruſſels, and the dry looks of the Spaniards there; 
who were broken into ſo many Factions amonglt themſelves, 
that the Government was hardly in a ſtate to ſubſiſt; and the 
Marquis of Carracena, and Don Alonzo, had ſuch an influence 
upon the Counſels at Madrid, that Don Fuan receiv'd Orders Don Juan | 
without delay to return to Spain, and to leave the Govern- Spun. 
ment in the hands of the Marquis of Carracena; which Don 
Juan very unwillingly obey'd ; and aſſoon as he could obtain 
a Paſs to go through France, he left thoſe Provinces, and made 
his Journey through that Kingdom towards Madrid. He was 
a Perſon of a ſmall Stature, but well made, and of great vi- 
vacity in his looks; his Parts very good, both natural and 
acquired, in fancy and judgment. And if he had not been 
reſtrain'd by his Education, and accuſtom'd to the pride and 
forms of a Spaniſh breeding, which likewiſe diſpoſed him to 
lazineſs and taking his pleaſure, he was capable of any great 
Employment, and would have diſcharged it well. 
I Sa1D before, the Chief Miniſters of the two Crowns 
were now met on the Borders of the two Kingdoms, For, 
this year, ſome thing had happen'd abroad, that, as it was 
new, might ſeem to adminiſter new hopes to raiſe the King's ' 
Spirits; however it was a ſubje& for Men to exerciſe their 
thoughts on with variety of conjectures. The War had now 
continued between the two Crowns of France and Spain, for 
near the ſpace of thirty years, to the ſcandal, and reproach 
of Chriſtianity, and in ſpight of all the interpoſition and me- 
diation of moſt of the Princes of Europe; a War wantonly 
enter d into, without the leaſt pretence of Right and Jultice, 
to comply with the Pride and Humour of the two Favourites 
of the Crowns ( beſides the natural Animoſity, which will 
X x 4 always 
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always be between the two Nations) who would try the 
Maltery of their Wit and Invention, at the charge of their 
Matter's Treafure, and the blood of their Subjects, againſt all 
the obligations of Leagues and Alliances ;. a War proſecuted 
only for War's ſake, with all the circumſtances of Fire, Sword, 
and Rapinc, to the conſumption of Millious of Treaſure, and 
Millions of Lives of noble, worthy, and honeſt Men, only 
to improve the skill, and myſtery, and ſcience of deſtruction. 
All which appcar'd the more unnatural and the more mon- 
ſtrous, that this le2m'd to be effected, and carried on by the 
power of a Brother and Siſter againſt each other (for half the 
time had been ſpent in the Regency of the Queen of France) 
hen they both lov'd, and tender d each others good, and 
happineſs, as the beſt Brother and Siſter ought to do. 
IT was high time to put an end to this barbarous cruel 
War, which the Queen Mother had long and paſſionately 
defired in vain. But now being more ſtruck in years, and 
troubled with the infi-mities of Age, and the young King 
being of years ripe to Marry, and the Infanta of. Spain being 
in that, and all other reſpects, the moſt competent Match 
for him, which would be the beſt, and was the only Expe- 
L dient to procure a Peace, her Majeſty reſoly'd to imploy all 
_ 4 her Intereſt and Authority, to bring it to paſs, and knowing 
fies 1: put well, all Her defices could produce no effect, if ſhe had not 
ar dau- the full concurrence of the Cardinal, ſhe propoſed it to him 
be rwe with all the warmth, and all the concernment ſuch a Sub- 
Crown! ject required ; conjuring him © By all the good Offices ſhe 
Marriage. „had pertorm'd towards h'm, that he would, not only con- 
She & ſent tO it, but rake it to heart, and pur it into ſuch a wa 
% concur i» © of Negotiation, that it might arrive at the Iſſue ſhe de- 
— © fired. 
His r Txt Cardinal uſed all the Arguments he could, to diſſwade 
gainf her Majelty from defiring it at this time; © That it would 
*not be for her Majeſty's Scrvice; nor was he able to bear 
*the reproach, of being the Inſtrument of making a Peace 
*at a time when Spain was reduced to thoſe ſtreights, that ir 
* could no longer reſiſt the Victorious Arms of France; that 
te they could not fail the next Summer of being poſſeſſed of 
* Bruſſels it ſelf, and then they ſhould not be long without 
*the reſt of the Spaniſh Netherlands; and therefore, at this 
**rime, to propoſe a Peace, which muſt diſappoint them of 
* {o ſure a Conqueſt, would not only be very ingrateful to the 
* Army, but incenſe all good French-men againſt him, and 
* againſt her Majeſty her ſelf. 
Tas Qucen was not diverted from her purpoſe by thoſe 
Arguments; bur propoled it to the King, and proſecuted it 
with the Cardinal, that, as himſelf confeſſed to his intimate 
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Friends, he was neceſſitated either to conſent to it, or to have 

an irreconcileable breach with her Majeſty; which his grati- 

rude would not ſuffer him to chooſe; and thereupon He 8ue « :4f 
yielded; and Don Antonio Pimentel from Madrid, and Mon- —— * 
ſieur de _ from France, ſo Negotiated this laſt Winter Tv Tag 
in both Courts, both, incognito, making ſeveral Journies back- * #ron/*e4 
ward and forward, and with that effect, that, by the end ＋ poo 
the Winter, it was publiſhed, there would be a Treaty be- a4 Ma- 
tween the two Crowns, and that in the beginning of the um- 

mer of this year 1659, the two Favourites, Cardinal Mazarin, 

and Don Lewis de Haro would meet, and make a Treaty both 

for the Peace, and the Marriage. 

Tu E Cardinal was the ſooner induced to this Peace by the The reaſons 
unſettled Condition of England. The death of Cromwell,with {pe moved 
whom he had concerted many things to come, had much per- t yield ro 
plexed him; yet the Succeſſion of Richard, under the advice Nee. 
of the ſame Perſons who were truited by his Father, pleaſed 
him well. But then the throwing Him out with ſuch circum- 
ſtances, broke all his Meaſures. He could not forget that 
the Parliament, that now govern'd, were the very ſame Men 
who had eluded all his Application, appear'd ever more in- 
clined to the Spaniſh Side, and had, without any colour of pro- 
vocation, and when he believ d they ſtood fair towards France, 
taken the French Fleet, when it could not but have Reliev'd 
Dunkirk; by which that Town was deliver'd up to the Spa- 
niard. He knew well, that Spain did, at that inſtant, uſe all 
the underhand means they could to make a Peace with them; 
and he did not bclieve, thar the Parliament would affe& the 
continuance of that War, at ſo vaſt a Charge both at Sea and 
Land; but that they would rather foment the Diviſions in 
France, and endeavour to unite the Prince of Conde and the 
Hugonots; which would make a concuſſion in that King- 
dom; and he ſhould then have cauſe to repent the having put 
Dunkirk into the hands of the Engliſh. Theſe reflections di- 
ſturbed him, and diſpoſed him at laſt to believe, that over 
and above the benefit of gratifying the Queen, he ſhould belt 
provide for the ſecurity of France, and of Himſelf, by making 
2 Peace with Spain. or 

HowEeveR, he was not fo ſure of bringing it to pals, as Hi: prom: 
to provoke, or negle& England. Therefore he renew'd all e 5. 
the promiſes, he had formerly made to Oliver, again to Lock- d is 
bart (who was the Embaſſadour now of the Republick ) ,“ 
That he would never make a Peace without the conſent, an F 
* incluſion of England; and very earneſtly deſired him, and 
writ to that purpoſe to the ee that he might be at 
the Treaty with him, that ſo they might ſtill conſult what 
would be beſt for their joynt Intereſt, from which he would 

never 
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never ſeparate; inſinuating to him, in broken and half Sen- 
tences, © Thar though the Treaty was neceſſary to fatisfy the 
„Queen, there were ſo many difficulties in view, that he had 
*little hope of a Peace: and, in truth, many ſober Men did 
not believe the Treaty would ever produce a Peace: for, be- 
ſides the great Advantages which France had gotten, and that 
it could not be imagin'd, that Spain would eyer conſent to 
the relinquiſhing all thoſe important places ro the French, 
which they had then in their hands by Conqueſt (the uſual 
Effect of Peace being a reſtitution of all places taken in the 
Two pie War; which France would never permit) there were two 
3 particulars which it was hard to find any Expedient to com- 
Dang e. —＋ and which, notwithſtanding all the preparations made 
fact ces. OY de Lyonne and Pimentel, were entirely reſery'd for the 


ference be- Treaty of the two Favourites; both Sides having with great 


tween the 


Eesuue, Obſtinacy, protelted againſt the departing from the reſolution 
The firſt, they had taken. . 
* Tur two particulars were thoſe concerning Portugal, and 
gal. the Prince of Conde. There could not be a greater Engage- 
ment, than France had made to Portugal, never to deſert it, 
nor to make a Peace without providing that the King ſhould 
quietly enjoy his Government to him and his Poſterity, with- 
out being in the leaſt degree ſubje& to the Yoke of Spain. 
And Spain was principally induced ro buy a Peace upon hard 
terms, that it might be at liberty to take revenge of Portugal ; 
which they always reckon'd they ſhould be able to do within 
one * if they, had no other Enemy upon them; and the 
would never value any Peace, if That were not entirely left 
to them, and diſclaimed by France. 
he fond On the other hand, the Prince of Conde had the King of 
Prince of Spain's word and obligation, by the moſt ſolemn Treaty that 
Cond, could be enter'd into, that he would never conclude a Peace 
without including Him, and all who adhered to him, not 
only toa full reſtitution to their Honours, Offices, and Eſtates, 
but with ſome farther recompence for the great Service he 
had done; which was very great indeed: and no body be- 
lieved, that the Cardinal would ever conſent to rhe Reſtora- 
tion of that Prince, who had wrought him ſo many calami- 
ties, and brought him to the brink of deſtruction. With theſe 
ill preſages, great preparations were made for this Treaty, 
and the time and the place were agreed on, when, and where 
2 the two great Favourites ſhould meet. Fuentarabis, a place 
neces in the Spaniſh Dominions, very near the Borders of France, the 
ſame place where Francis the Firſt was deliver'd, after his long 
Impriſonment in Spain, was agreed upon for their Interview; 
a little River near that place parting both the Kingdoms; and 


a little building of boards over it, brought the two Favourites had 
to 
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ro meet, without either of their going out of his Maſter's 
Dominions. 

Tus fame of this Treaty, aſſoon as it was agreed to, had 
yielded variety, and new matter to the King to conſider. Both 
Crowns had made the contention and War that was between 
them, the only ground and reaſon, why they did not give 
him that Aſſiſtance, which in a caſe ſo near relating to them- 
ſelves, he might well expect; and both had made many pro- 
feſhons, that, when it ſhould pleaſe God to releaſe them from 
the War, they would manifeſt to the World, that they took 
the King's caſe to be their own: ſo that his Majeſty might 
very reaſonably promiſe himſelf ſome advantage and benefit 
from this Peace, and the World could not but expect, that 
he would have ſome Embaſladour preſent to ſollicite on his 
behalf. There were ſo many difficulties to find a fit Perſon, 


and fo many greater to defray the expence of an Embaſſadour m. K 
that his Majeſty had ar firſt reſolv d to find himſelf prefent in gps Fa 
that Treaty; which reſolution he kept very private, though a :. 


he was ſhortly after confirm d in it by a Letter from S* Harry 
Bennet; by which he was inform d, That he ſpeaking with 
Den Lewis about his Journey to Fuentarabia, and asking 
him whither he would give him leave to wait on him thi- 
ether, Don Lewis anſwer d, that he ſhould do well to be pre- 
«ſent; and then asked him, why the King himſelf would not 
be there; and two or three days after, he told him, that if 
 E©the King, with a very light Train, came incognito thither, 
© forthe place could not permit them to receive him in State, 
after the great difficulties of the Treaty were over, he would 
do all he could to induce the Cardinal to concur in what 
*might be of convenicnce to his Majeſty. The King had 
before reſolv d to have a very little Train with him, ſuitable 
to the Treaſure he had to defray his Expences, and to make 
his whole Journey incognito, and not to be known in any 
place through which he was to paſs. But he was troubled 
what he was to do with reference to France, through which 
he was neceſſarily to make his Journey. How much incognito 
ſoever he meant to travel, it might be neceſſary againſt any 
accident to have a Paſs; yet to ask one, and be refuſed, 
would be worſe than going without one. Though he expected 
much. leſs from the Nature of the Cardinal, than from the 
lincerity of Don Lewis de Haro, yet the former was able to 
do him much more good than the latter; and therefore care 
was to be taken that he might have no cauſe to find himſelf 
neglected, and that more depending upon Spain might not 

Irreconcile France. 
To extricate himſelf out of theſe perplexitics, his Majeſty 
had written to the Queen his Mother, to intreat her, As of 
KY, eher 
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te her ſelf, to defire the Cardinal's advice, whether it would 
te not be fit for the King to be preſent at the Treaty; that 
<*ſhe might ſend his Majeſty ſuch counſel as was proper: if 
* he thought well of it, ſhe might then propoſe ſuch Paſſes, a; 
* ſhould ſeem reaſonable ro her. Her Majeſty accordingly 
took an opportunity to ask the Queſtion of the Cardinal; 
who, at the very motion, told her very warmly, That it was 
*by no means fit ; and that it would do the King much harm; 

cad, and afterwards, recollecting himſelf, he wiſh'd rhe Queen 

Marin To let the King know, that he ſhould rely upon him to take 

br rhe te care of what toncern'd him; which he would not fail to do, 

* aſſoon as hediſcern'd that the Treaty would produce aPeace. 

Her Majeſty acquĩeſced with this profeſſion, and ſent the 

*King word, how kind the Cardinal was to him; but would 

by no means that his Majeſty ſhould think of undertaking ſuch 

a Journey himſelf; nor did the Queen imagine that the King 

would ever think of it without a Paſs, and the Cardinal's 
approbation. 

Wu his Majeſty had receiv'd this Account from his 

Mother, he ſaw it was to no purpoſe to think of a Paſs. And 

thus far, in the beginning of chislaſt Spring, before any deſign 

of riſing in England was ripened, his Majeſty had proceeded in 

his intention of being perſonally preſent at the Conference be- 

tween the two great Miniſters. But now, when all his expe- 

ctations from England for this year were defeated, and when 

he himſelf was already advanced far into France, he thought 

it more neceſſary than ever to take up his former reſolution, 

Being therefore by this time fully advertiſed, that the Favon- 

rites had been met a conſiderable time, and were enter d fo far 

into the Treaty, in the very entrance of which they had agreed 

to a Ceſſation of Arms, his Majeſty attended by the ſame Com- 

pany he had then with him, the Marquis of Ormond, Daniel 

O Neile, and two or three other Servants, together with the 

Earl of Briſtol (though Sir Harry Bennet had before inform d 

the King, that Don Lewis de Haro had particularly defired he 

would not bring that Earl with him; whoſe Company yet 

in reſpe& of his Language, the King believ'd would be very 

Tre King convenient to him) his Majeſty, I ſay, with this Attendance, 

ee du. began his Journey from that part of Bretagne where he then 

onrney Inte . . . . 

ther with the Was (till incegnito. He had indeed now more reaſon then 

Marqui off ever to conceal himſelf in his Journey, and really to appre- 

«»d the Eat hend being ſtopp'd if he were diſcover d; and therefore was 

ef Brito. not to go about by Paris, or any of thoſe Roads where he had 

been heretofore known ; yet he allowed himſelf the more time 

that he might in his Compaſs ſee thoſe parts of France where 

he had never been before, and indeed give himſelf all the 

pleaſure, and divertiſement, that ſuch a Journey would * 

of. 
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of. To that purpoſe he appointed the Earl of Briſtol to be the 

Guide; who knew moſt of France, at leaſt more than any 

body elſe did; and who always delighted to go out of the 

way; and Daniel O Neile to take care that they always fared He gou 5 
well in their Lodgings; for which Province no Man was fit- enn.“ 
ter. Thus they wheeled about by Lyons into Languedoc, and doc; and ſo 
were ſo well pleaſed with the varieties in the Journey, that . 
they not enough remember'd theend of it, taking their infor- 

mation of the Progreſs in the Treaty from the Intelligence 

they met with in the way. 

Wu n they came near Toulouſe, they found that the French 
Court was there, which they purpoſely deſign d to decline. 
However the King, going himſelf a nearer way, ſent the Mar- 

is of Ormond thither, to inform himſelf of the true State of 
the Treaty, and to meet his Majeſty again at a place appoint- 
ed, that was the direct way to Fuentarabia. The Marquis 
went alone without a Servant, that he might be the leſs ſuſ- 

; and when he came to Toulouſe, he was inform'd 

the common diſcourſe of the Court, that the Treaty was 

upon the matter concluded, and that the Cardinal was ex- 
there within leſs than a week. 

Ir was very true, all matters of difficulty were over in leſs 4+ «come 
time than was conceiy'd poſſible, both Parties equally deſi- l Hl. 
ring the Marriage, which could never be without the — ry in reſpect . 
The Cardinal, who had much the advantage over Don Lewis 7 © © 
in all the Faculties neceſſary for a Treaty, pug probity cernmg Por- 
and punctuality in obſerving what he promiſed, had uſed all {15% <"* 
the Arts imaginable to induce Don Lewis to yield both in the / Conde 
point of Portugal, and what related to the Prince of Conde, 
and his Party. He enlarged upon © The deſperate eſtate in 
« which Flanders was; and that they could poſſeſs themſelves 
te entirely of it in one Campagne; and therefore it might eaſi- 
te ly be concluded, that nothing but the Queen's abſolute Au- 
ority, could in ſuch a conjuncture have diſpoſed the K ing 
te to a Treaty; and, he hoped, that ſhe ſhould not be ſo ill 
*requited, as to be obliged to break the Treaty, or to oblige 
* the King her Son to conſent to what was indiſpenſably againſt 
* his Honour: that if he ſhould recede from the Intereſt of 
e Portugal, no Prince or State would hereafter enter into Al- 

*ljance with him: that though they were bound to inſiſt to 
* have Portugal included in the Peace, yet he would be con- 
te rented that a long Truce might be made, and all Acts of Ho- 
« ſtility forborne for a good Number of years, which, he ſaid 
« was neceſſary for Spain, that they might recover the fatigue 
*of the long War they had ſuſtain d, before they enter'd 
into a New One: if they would not conſent to that, then 
«that Portugal ſhould be left out of the Peace, and 97 at 
| *iiberty 
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c liberty to proſecute the War, and France at the ſame time an 
i to affitt Portugal; which, he ſaid, in reſpect of the diſtance, mi 
*they ſhould never be able to adminiſter in ſuch a proportion © ©pe1 
ce as would be able to preſerve it from their Conqueſt; no: me 
* without infinuation, that ſo they might not renounce the MW © thi 
* promiſe they had made, they would not be over ſollicitous gro 
e to perform it. As to the Prince of Cond?, that the Catho- MW © We 
ce lick King was now to look upon France as the Dominion EW *ſhoi 
* of his Son in Law,and tobe inkerited by his Grandſon, and  ©or « 
* therefore he would conſider what peril it might bring to Tre 
te both, if the Prince of Conde were reſtored to his greatneſs any 
* in that Kingdom, who only could diſturb the Peace of ir, ¶ *not 
t and whoſe ambition was fo reſtleſs, that they could no | dier 
© longer enjoy Peace, than whilſt he was not ina condition, be « 
ce to interrupt it. The Cardinal told him, in confidence, of of b 
ſeveral Indignities offer'd by the Prince of Conde, to the Per- ¶ Chop. 
ſon of the Queen, of which her Brother ought to be very I *grea 
ſenſible, and which would abſolve him from any Engagement and 
he had enter'd into with that Prince; which he would never  *clud 
have done, if his Majeſty had been fully inform'd of thoſe 
rude Tran{greſhons. And therefore he beſought Don Lewis, 
* That the joy and triumph, which the King and the Queen 
* would be poſſeſſed of by this Peace and Marriage, might not 
ebe clouded, and even render d diſconſolate, by their being 
*bound to behold a Man in their preſence, who had ſo often, 
cc and with ſo much damage, and diſdain, affronted them 
both; but that the Peace of France might be ſecured by 
cc that Prince's being for ever reſtrain d from living in it; 
te which being provided for, whatſoever his Catholick Ma- 
< zeſty ſhould require in ready Money, or Penſions, to enable 
the Prince to live in his juſt ſplendour abroad, ſhould be 
te conſented to. | | 
Donx Lewis de Haro was a man of great Temper, of a fal- 
low Complexion, Hypocondriac, and never weary of hear- 
ing; thought well of what he was to ſay; what he wanted 
in acuteneſs he made up in warineſs, and though he might 
omit the ſaying ſomewhat he had a good occaſion to ſay, 
he never faid any thing of which he had occaſion to re- 
nt. He had a good judgment and underſtanding, and as 
be was without any talent of Rhetorick, ſo he was very well 
able to defend himſelf from it. He told the Cardinal, That 
* he knew well his Maſter's Aﬀairs needed a Peace with 
* France; and that the accompliſhing this Marriage, was the 
* only way to attain it: that the Marriage was the beſt, and 
*the moſt honourable in Chriſtendom, and ought tobe equally Þþ 
«* defired on both ſides; and that his Catholick Majeſty was ſen- 
« {ible of his own Age, and the infirmities which attend it; 
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and defired nothing more than that, before his death, he 
* might ſee this Peace and this Marriage finiſhed, and made 
*perfe&t; and that he was well content to purchaſe the for- 
* mer at any price, but of his Honour; which was the onl 
© thing he preferr'd even before Peace: that for Portugal, the 
e groundleſs Rebellion there was fo well known to all the 
*World, that he ſhould not go to his grave in Peace, if he 
*hould do any thing which might look like a countenance, 
*or conceſſion to that Title, that was only founded upon 
*Treaſon and Rebellion; or if he ſhould omit the doing 
any thing that might, with God's Bleſſing, of which he could 
not doubt, reduce that Kingdom to their Duty, and his obe- 
dience: that his reſolution was, aſſoon as this Peace ſhould 
*be concluded, to apply all the Force and all the Treaſure 
of his Dominions, to the Invaſion of Portugal; which, he 
*hoped, would be ſufficient ſpeedily ro ſubdue it; and was a 
great part of the fruit he promiſed himſelf from this Peace; 
*and therefore he would never permit any thing to be con- 
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r Lcluded in ir, that might leave France at liberty to aſſiſt that 
e War: that the Catholick K ing had done all he could, both 
„by Don Antonio Pimentel and Monſieur de Lyonne, that his 
n | *moſt Chriſtian Majeſty might know his unalterable reſo- 
x “tion in the point of Portugal, and with reference to the 
2 || © Prince of Conde, before He conſented to Treat; and that he 
n, would never depart from what he had declared in either: 


that He made a Treaty with the Prince of Conde; by which 
y be had engaged himſelf never to deſert his Intereſt, nor 
t; to make a Peace without providing for his full reſtitution, 
a- Land reparation, and of thoſe who had run his Fortune, and 
le put themſelves under his Protection: that the Prince had 
be |< perform'd all he had undertaken to do, and had render'd 
*very great Service to his Catholick Majeſty ; who would 
l- not only rather loſe Flanders, but his Crown likewiſe, than 
r- fail in any particular which he was bound to make good to 
ed the Prince: and therefore he deſired the Cardinal © To ac- 
ht “ quieſce in both thoſe particulars, from which he ſhould not 
y, | recede in a tittle; in others, he would not have the ſame 
e- Fobſtinacy. 
as | Wren the Cardinal found that all his Art, and crafty 
Eloquence were loſt upon Don Lewis's want of Politeneſs; 
and that he could not bend him in the leaſt degree in either 


ith If theſe important particulars, he refolv'd they ſhould pay 
he fptherwiſe for their Idol Honour, and Punctuality; and after 
nd he had brought him to conſent to the detention of all the 
ly Places they had taken, as well in Luxemburg, as Handers, and 
en- kl other Provinces, by which they diſmember'd all the Spaniſh 
it; Pominions in thoſe parts, and kept themſelves nearer Neigh- 
and bours 
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bours to the Hollanders, than the other deſired they ſhould 
be, he compell'd them, though a thing very foreign to the 
Treaty, to deliver the Town of Fuliers to the Duke of New. 
burgh, without the payment of any Money for what they had 
laid out upon the Fortifications; which they could otherwiſe 
claim. Ir is very true, that Town did belong of right to the 
Duke of Newburgh, as part of the Dutchy of Fuliers, which 

was deſcended to him. Bur it is as true, that it was preſery'd 
by Spain, from being poſſeſſed by the Hollanders many years 
before, and by Treaty to remain in their hands, till they ſhould 
receive ſatĩsfaction for all their Disburſements. After which 
time, they etected the Citadel there, and much mended the 
Fortifications. And this dependence, and expectation, had 
kept that Prince faſt to all the Spaniſh Intereſt in Germany : 
whereas, by the wreſting it now out of their hands, and frank- 
ly giving it up to the true Owner, they got the entire Devo- 
tion of the Duke of Newburgh to France, and ſo a new Friend 
to ſtrengthen their Alliance upon the Rhine, which was before 
inconvenient enough to Spain, by ſtopping the reſort of any 
German Succours into Flanders. And if at any time to come, 
the French ſhall purchaſe Fuliers from the Duke of Newburgh, 
as upon many Accidents he may be induced to part with ir, 
they will be poſſeſſed of the moſt advantageous Poſt to facili- 
rate their enterpriſes upon Liege, or Cologne, or to diſturb the 
Hollanders in Maeſtricht, or to ſeiſe upon Agui(g 
perial Town; and, indeed, to diſturb the Pea 
dom. | 
Or Portugal no other care was taken in the Treaty, than 
that after the French King had er declar d,“ He would 
ce have given up all his Conqueſts by the War, provided the 
e King of Spain would have conſented that all things ſhould 
remain in Portugal as they were at that preſent (which Pro- 
poſition, ©*T was ſaid, his Catholick Majeſty had abſolutely 
refuſed) now The moſt Chriſtian King ſhould be allow'd 
«three Months time, counting from the day of the Ratifica- 
te tion of the Treaty, wherein he might try to diſpoſe the Por- 
te rugueſe to ſatisfy his Catholick Majeſty. But after thoſe 
*three Months ſhould be expired, if his good offices ſhould 
* not produce the effect defired, then neither his molt Chri- 
*ſtian Majeſty nor his Succeſſours ſhould give the Portugueſe 
*any aid or aſſiſtance, publickly or ſecretly, directly or indi- 
te rectly, by Sea or Land, or in any other manner whatſoever. 
And this the Ingenuity of the Cardinal thought could never 
be called renouncing of the King of Portugal's Intereſt. 
To the Prince of Conde all things were yielded which had 
been inſiſted on; and full recompence made to ſuch of bis 
Party as could not be reſtored to their Offices; as Preſident 
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Nole, and ſome others: yet Don Lewis would not ſign the 
Treaty, till he had ſent an — to the Prince of Candè, to 
inform him of all the particulars, and had receiv'd his full 
approbation. And even then, the King of Spain cauſed a great 
Sum of Money to be paid to him, that he might diſcharge all 
the debts which he had contracted in Flanders, and reward 
his Officers, who were to be disbanded; a Method France did 
not uſe at the ſame time to their Proſelytes, but left Catalo- 
nia to their King's Chaſtiſement, without any proviſion made 
for Don Foſeph de Margarita and others, who had been the 
principal Contrivers of thoſe diſturbances; and were left to 
eat the bread of Fance; where it is adminiſter'd to them v 
ſparingly, without any hope of ever ſeeing their Native Coun- 
try again, except they make their way thither by fomenting 
a new Rebellion. D 
Wuen all things were concluded, and the Engroſments 
eparing, the Cardinal came one Morning into Don Lewis 
is Chamber with a ſad Countenance; and told him, © They 
*had loſt all their pains, and the Peace could not be con- 
*claded. At which Don Lewi, in much diſturbance, asked, 
* What the matter was? the Cardinal very compoſedly an- 
*{wer'd, that it muſt not be; that they two were too 
* Catholicks ro do ar thing againſt the Pope's infallibility, 
* which would be called in queſtion by this Peace; ſince his 
* Holineſs had declared, that there would be no Peace made; 
as indeed he had done, after he had, from the firſt hour of his 
Pontificate, labour d it for many years, and found himſelf ſtill 
deluded by the Cardinal, who had yet promiſed him, that, 
when the Seaſon was ripe for it, he ſhould have the ſole power 
to conclude it; ſo that when he heard that the two Favourites 
were to meet, of which he had no Notice, he faid in the Con- 
ſiſtory, That he was ſure that Cardinal Mzzarin, would not 
c make a Peace. Don Lewis was glad that there was no other 
obje&ion againſt it; and ſo all the Company made them- 
ſelves merry at the Pope's charge. 
Wren the Marquis of Ormond diſcover'd by the informa- 
tion he receiv'd at Toulouſe, that the Treaty was ſo near an 
end, he made all poſſible haſte to the place the King had ap- 
pointed to meet at, that his Majeſty might loſe no more time. 
When he came thither, he found no body, which he impured 
to the uſual delays in their Journey; and ſtayed one whole 
day in expectation of them; but then concluded that they 
were gone forward ſome other way, and fo thought it his 
buſineſs to haſten to Fuentarabia, where he heard nothing of 
the King. S* Harry Bennet was in great perplexity, and com- 
ns very reaſonably, that the King negle&ed his own 
ſineſs in ſuch a conjuncture, the benefit whereof was loſt by 
Vol. III. Part 2. Yy e 
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his not coming. Don Lewis ſeem'd to wonder, that the King 
had not come thither, whilſt the Cardinal and He were toge- 
ther. The Toy was now concluded; and though the Car- 
dinal remain d till at his old Quarters on the French fide, un- 
der ſome ind iſpoſition of the Gout, yet He and Don Lewis 
were to meet no more. But Don Lewis was the leſs troubled 
that the King had not come ſooner, becauſe he had found the 
Cardinal, as often as he had taken occaſion to ſpeak of the 
King, very cold, and reſerv'd; and he had magnified the 
wer of the Parliament, and ſeem'd to think his Majeſty's 
opes deſperate ; and adviſed Don Lewis, To be wary how 
* he Embarked himſelf in an Affair that had no foundation; 
* and that it was rather time for all Catholicks to unite to 
the breaking the r and intereſt of the Heretical Party, 
*« wherever it was, than to ſtrengthen it by reſtoring the King, 
* except he would become Catholick. And it is believ'd 
by Wile Men, that, in that Treaty, ſomewhat was agreed to 
the prejudice of the Proteſtant Intereſt; and that, in a ſhort 
time, there would have been mach done againſt it both in 
France, and G , if the meaſures they had there taken had 
not been ſhortly broken; chiefly by the ſurpriſing Revolution 
in England (which happen'd the next year) and alſo by the 
death of the two great Favourites of the two Crowns, Don 
Lewis de Haro, and Cardinal Max rin; who both died not 
very long after it; the Cardinal, probably, ſtruck with the 
wonder, if not the agony of that undream'd of proſperity of 
our King's Affairs; as if he had taken it ill, — © 
heart, that God Almighty would bring ſuch a work to paſs in 
Europe, without his concurrence, and even againſt all his Ma- 
chinations. 

DuzinG the whole time of the Treaty, Lockhart had 
been at Bayonne, and frequently conſulted with the Cardinal, 
and was by him brought to Den Lewis twice or thrice, where 
they ſpoke of the mutual benefit that would redound to both, 
if a Peace were ſettled between Spain and England. Burt the 
Cardinal treated Lockhart (who was in all other occaſions too 
hard for him) in ſuch a manner, that, till the Peace was upon 


the matter concluded, he did really believe it would not be 

fell into the King's ) and to the laſt he was perſwaded, 

that England ſhould be comprehended in it, in terms to its 

Tas King, the next day after he had ſent the Marquis of 
Ormond to 7. 

was abſolutely ended, and that Don Lewis was re- 

turn d to id; to which giving credit, he concluded, that 


made (as appear d by ſome of his Letters from Bayonne, which 
ſatisfaction. 

oulouſe, 2 information upon the way, that 
the Trea 
it would be to no purpoſe to proſecute his Journey to Fuen- 


tar abia; 
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terabia; and therefore was eaſily perſwaded by the Earl of 
Briſtol to take the neareſt way to Madrid, by entring into 
$p4in aſſoon as they could; preſuming that the Marquis of 
Ormond would quickly conclude whither they were gone, and 
follow his Majeſty. With this reſolution, and upon this In- 
telligence, they continued their Journey till they came to Sa- 
raroſa, the * r of the Kingdom of Aragon. Here they 
receiv'd Advertiſement, that the Treaty was not fully con- 
cluded, and that Don Lewis remain d (till at Fuentarabia. This 
was a new perplexity: at laſt 1 reſolv d, that the King, and 
the Earl of Briſtol, who had ſtill a mind to Madrid, ſhould 


ſtay ar —2 2 whilſt O Neile ſhould go to Fuentarabia, and 
return with direction what courſe they were to ſteer. 


Dons Lewis and the Marquis of Ormond, were in great con- 
fuſion wirh the apprehenſion that ſome ill Accident had be- 
fallen the King, when MO Neile arriv'd, and inform'd them 
by what accident, and miſintelligence, the King had reſoly'd 
to go to Madrid, if he had not been better inform'd at Sara- 
of; where he now remain'd, till he ſhould receive farther 

vice. Don Lewis was in all the diſturbance imaginable, 
when he heard the relation: he concluded that it was a trick 
of the Earl of Hyiſtols, that he held ſome Intelligence with 
Don Faen, and intended to carry the King to Madrid; whilſt 
he was abſent, with a pu 
tranſact ſomewhat without his Privity. 


They were now to 


fave, and to borrow all the Money they could to defray the 
E 


xpences which muſt be ſhortly made for the Interview, Mar- 
riage, and delivery of the Infanta, and all this muſt be _ 
upon the King of England's Entry, and Entertainment in Ma- 
drid; for a King incognito was never heard of in Spain. The 
Marriage was concluded, and now another young unmarried 
King muſt be receiv'd, and carrefſed in that Court ; which 
occaſion much diſcourſe both in Spain and France. All 
theſe things his melancholy had made him revolye ; nor did 
he conceal the trouble he endured, from the Marquis of Or- 
mond, and S” Bennet; who aſſured him, That all that 
as paſt was by meer miſtake, and without any purpoſe to 
„decline Him, upon whoſe Friendſhip alone the Ring abſo- 
*larely N undertook poſitiyely, That aſſoon 
*as his Majeſty ſhould be inform d of his advice, be would 
make all the haſte thither he could, without thought of do- 
* ing — thing elſe : which Don Lewis deſired might be effe- 
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The King by 
miſtake wene 
inte Spain 


as far as 


rpole to affront him, and in hope to 


turns to Fu- 


ed aſſoon as was mph So O Neile return'd to Saragoſa, Thence re» 


and his Majeſty, wit 


out delay, made his Journey from thence vadis. 


to Fuent arabia, with as much expedition as he could uſe. His Treat- 


ment there 


Tus King was receiv'd according to the Spaniſh Mode 5 B Le- 
and Generofity, and treated with the ſame reſpect and reve- wis de Ha- 


Yy 2 rence 


ro, 


rence that could be ſnew d to his Catholick Majeſty himſelf, 

if he had been in that place. Don Lewis deliver d all that 

could be ſaid from the King his Maſter ; How much he 

*« was troubled, that the condition of his Affairs, and the ne- 

e ceſſity that was upon him to make ſhortly a long Journey 

* would not permit him to invite his Majeſty ro Madrid, and 

ce to treat him in that manner that was ſuitable to his Gran- 

« Jeur: that having happily concluded the Peace, he had 

* now nothing ſo much in his thoughts, as how he might be 

* able to give, or procure ſuch aſſiſtance as his Majeſty ſtood 

jn need of; and that he ſhould never be deſtitute of any 

* thing, that his power and intereſt could help him to. Don 
Lewis for bimſelf made all thoſe profeſſions, which could 

poſſibly be expected from him. He confeſſed, ©* That there 

ie was no proviſion made in the Treaty that the two Crowns 

* would joyntly aſſiſt his Majeſty ; but that he believ'd the 

te Cardinal would be ready to perform all good Offices towards 

tc him; and that, for his own particular, his Majeſty ſhould 
2 N good Teſtimony of the profound veneration he had 

*for him. 

Don Lewi intimated a Wiſh, that his Majeſty could yet 

have ſome conference with the Cardinal; who was, as is faid, 

{till within diſtance. Whereupon the King ſent the Marquis 

of Ormond to viſit him, and to let him know, that his Majeſty 

had a defire to come to him, that he might have ſome con- 

ference with him, and receive his Counſel and Advice. But 

n. cdi the Cardinal would by no means admit it; faid, © It would 

2 adminiſter unſeaſonable jealouſy to the Parliament, without 

* any manner of benefit to the King. He made many large 

* profeſſions, which he could do well, of his Affection to the 

King; deſired, He would have patience till the Marriage 

* ſhould be over, which would be in the next Spring; and 

till then their Majeſties muſt remain in thoſe parts: but, 

4 affoon as that ſhould be diſpatched, the whole Court would 

e return to Paris; and that he would not be long there, be- 

s fore he gave the King ſome evidence of his kindneſs and re- 

* ſpe: other anſwer than this the Marquis could not obtain. 

Ar TER his Majeſty had ſtay d as long as he thought con- 

venient at Fuentarabia (for he knew well that Don Lewis was 

to return to Madrid before the King of Spain could take any 

reſolution to begin, or order his own Journey, and that he 

ſtay d there only to entertain his Majeſty) he diſcern d that 

he had nothing more to do than to return to Klanders; where 

he was aſſured, his reception ſhould be better than it had been. 

So he declared his reſolution to begin his return on ſuch a 

day. In the ſhort time of his ſtay there, the Earl of Briffol, 

according to his excellent talent, which ſeldom failed him in 

any 
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any exigent, from as great a prejudice as could attend any 
Man had wrought himſelf fo much into the good Graces of 
all rhe Spaniards, that Don Lewis was willing to take him with 
him to Madrid, and that he ſhould be receiv'd into the Ser- 
vice of his Catholick Majeſty, in ſuch a Province as ſhould 1 
be worthy of him. So that his Majeſty had now a leſs Train F 
to return with, the Marquis of Ormond, Daniel O Neile, and "4 
two or three Servants. 
Dox Lewis with a million of excuſes that their Expences 
had been ſo great, as had waſted all their Money, preſented 
his Majeſty with ſeven thouſand Gold Piſtoles, To defray, as 
he ſaid, © rhe Expences of his Journey, with aſſurance, That 
*when he came into Flanders, he ſhould find all neceſſary 
“Orders for his better Accommodation, and carrying en his 
e buſineſs. So his Majeſty begun his Journey, and took Paris The King's 
in his way to viſit the Queen his Mother, with whom a good , ella. 
underſtanding was made upon removing all former miſtakes ; ders yz 
and, towards the end of December, he return'd to Bruſſels in ja 
1 _ - where he 2 his two Brothers the Dukes of Bruflels 2 
and Gloceſter, impatiently expecting him. * — 
Tre — . and 3 of his Journey, and the very F 


good diſpoſition he had left the Queen his Mother in, had 
very much reviv'd and refreſhed the King's Spirit, and the Joy 
for his Return diſperſed the preſent Clouds. Bur he had not : 
been long at Bruſſels, before he diſcern'd the ſame melancholy 
and deſpair in the Countenances of moſt Men, which he had 
left there: and though there had ſome Changes happen'd in . 
England, which might reaſonably encourage Men to look for ; 
greater, they had ſo often been diſappointed in thoſe Ex- 
pectations, that it was a reproach to any Man to think that 
any good could come from thence. 
Dos this melancholick conjuncture ſome about the King 
an to think of Providing a Religion, as well as other con- 
veniencies, that might be grateful ro thoſe People and Places, 
where, and with whom they were Ike to refide. The Pro- | 
teſtant Religion was found to be very agrecable to their | 
Fortune, and they exerciſed their thoughts molt how to get | 


= 
* . Cle a. Seri 


| bandſomely from ir; and if it had not been for the King's | 


own ſteadineſs, of which he gave great indications, Men 
would have been more out of Countenance to have own'd the 
Faith they were of; and many made little doubt, but that ir 
would ſhortly be very manifeſt to the King, that his Reſto- 
ration depended wholly upon a Conjun&ion of Catholick 
Princes, who could neyer be United, but on the behalf of Ca- 
tholick Religion. 


. | Tus 


ve pe f of Carracens at this time brought the Duke of Tork a Letter 
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The il fare T ut beſt the King could now look for, ſeem d to be a per- 
refers miſſion to remain in Handers, with a narrow aſſignation for 
b. his Bread, which was a melancholick Condition for a King; 

nor could that be depended upon; for there were ſecret ap- 

oaches made, both from England, and Spain, towards a 

— ; and the Spaniard had great reaſon to defire ir, that he 

might meet with no obſtruction in his intended Conqueſt of 

Portugal. And what influence any Peace might have upon his 

Majeſty's quiet, might reaſonably be 4 How- 
e 


ever, there being no War in Flanders, Dukes of Tork, 
and Glocefler, could no longer remain in an unactive courſe 


of Life; and the Duke of Tork had a great Family, impatient 
to be where they might enjoy plenty, and where they might 
be abſent from the King. therefore, when the Marquis 


York in- 


$4.4 a, from the King of Spain, that he would make him EI Admi- 


Spain. rante del Oceano, his Highneſs was exceedingly pleaſed with 
it, and thoſe about him fo tranſported with the promotion, 
that they thought any Man to be a declared Enemy to their 
Maſter, who ſhould make any objection againſt his accepting 
it. And when they were told, © That it was not ſuch a pre- 
i ferment, that the Duke ſhould fo greedily embrace it, be- 
* fore he knew what Conditions he ſhould be ſubje& to, and 
* what he might expe& from it: That the Command had 
been in a younger Son of the Duke of Særey, and at ano- 
**ther time in a younger Son of the Duke of Florence, who 
* both grew quickly weary of ir; for whatever Title they 
* had, the whole Command was in the Spaniſþ Officers under 
* Them; and that, if the Duke were he might poſſi- 

_ * bly have a com t Penſion to live on Shore, but would 
*never be ſuffer d to go to Sea under any Title of Command, 
*till he firſt changed his Religion; all this had no fignifica- 
tion with them; but they prevail'd with his Royal Highneſs, 
to return his conſent, «2 acceptation of the Office, by the 
ſame Courier who brought the Letter. 
Tus Marquis of Carracens likewiſe told the King, That 
*he had receiv'd Orders to put all things in a readineſs for 
* his Expedition into England, towards which he would add 
* three thouſand Men to thoſe T which his * 
The Lered already had. At the fame time the . 
Le , Walter we, came to the King from Paris, with many 


Ks — Compliments from the Cardinal, That when there ſhould 


from , © be à Peace betwcen the two Northern Kings (for Sweden 


cu. and Denmark, were now in a War) © France would declare 
* avowedly for the King; but in the mean time they could 
* only affiit him underhand; and to that purpoſe, they had 
appointed three thouſand Men ta be ready on the r. 
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« of France, to be Tranſported out of Flanders, and thirty 
« thouſand Piſtoles to be diſpoſed of by the King to advance 
« that Expedition. Sr Harry Bennet had ſent from Madrid 
2 Copy the Spaniſh Orders to the uis of Carracena ; 
by which be was not (as he had told the King) to add three 
thouſand Men to the King's 8 but to make thoſe which 
his Majeſty had, amount to the Number of three thouſand. 
But that which was ſtrangeſt, the King muſt be obliged to 
Embark them in Fance. The Men the Cardinal would pro- 
vide, muſt be Embarked in Flanders; and they who were 
ro be _— by Spain, muſt be Embarked in France. So 
that eſe two ſpecious pretences, and profers, the King 
could only diſcern, that were both afraid of offending 
England, and would offer nothing of which his Majeſty could 
make any uſe, before might rake ſuch a proſpect of what 
was like to come to paſs, that they might new form their 
Counſels. And the Lord , and M* Mountague, had fo 
little expectation of England, that they concurr'd both in opi- 
nion, that the Duke of 7ork ſhould embrace the opportunity 
that was offer d from Spain; to which they made no doubt 
the Queen would give Her conſent. 

In this ſtate of deſpair the King's Condition was concluded 
to be, about the beginning of March, old Style, 1659 : and 
though his Majeſty, and thoſe few entruſted by him, had rea- 
ſon to believe that God would be more propitious to him, 
from ſome great alterations in England; yet ſuch imagination 
w ſo looked upon as meer dorage, that the King thought 


% 


* 
* X 
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Army might never give 
more trouble. They had ſent Lambert a thouſand pounds to 
buy him a jewel; which he employ'd better by beſtowiog it 
among the Officers, who might well deſerve it of him. This 
bounty of his was quickly known to the Parliament; which The 74. 
conc] — that he intended 1 a Party Ac a CET 
that ſhould more nu em. Lambert”; 
this put them in allt af lie former * och and that it 
was by His Advice, that they were firſt diflolv'd, and that 
He in truth had helped to make Cromwell Protector, upon his 
Yy4 promiſe 


as: 
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promiſe that He ſhould ſucceed him; and that he fell from 
im only becauſe he had fruſtrated him of that tion. 
They therefore reſoly d to ſecure him from doing farther 
| harm, aſſoon as he ſhould come to the Town. 
LaMmBERT, inſtead of making haſte to them, found ſome 
delays in his march (as if all were not ſafe) to ſeiſe upon the 
Perſons of Delinquents. He was well inform'd of their good 
purpoſes towards him, and knew that the Parliament intended 
ro make a Peace with all Foreigners, and then to Disband 
their Army, except only ſome few Regiments, which ſhould 
conſiſt only of Perſons at their own Devotion. He foreſaw 
what His portion then muſt be, and that all the ill he had 
done towards them would be remember d, and the good for- 
gotten. He therefore contriv'd a Petition, which was ſign d 
by the inferior Officers of his 244 in which they deſit d 
The Petition the Parliament, That they might be govern d, as all Armies 
a Lam. © uſed to be, by a General, who might be amongſt them, and 
bert 4-- © other Officers, according to their Qualities, ſubordinate to 
9. tc him. The Addreſs was intituled, The bumble Petition and 
Propoſals of the Army, under the Command of the Lord Lambert, 
in the late Northern Expedition. | 
Tux y made a largeRecapitulation of The many Services 
*they had done, which they thought were forgotten; and 
*that now lately they had preſerv'd them from an Enemy, 
* which, if they had been ſuffer d to grow, would, in a ſhort 
*time, have overrun the Kingdom, and engaged the Nation 
*in a new bloody War; to which too many Men were ſtill 
<* inclined; and concluded with a defare, © That they would 
* commit the Army to Heetwood, as General; and that they 
would appoint Lambert to be Major General. Heetwood was 
a weak Man, but very popular with all the praying part of 
the Army; a Man, whom the Parliament w ve truſted, 
if they had not reſolv'd to bave no General, being as con- 
KAdent of his wary to them, as of any Man's; and Lambert 
knew well he could govern him, as Cromwell had done Fair- 
fax, and then in the like manner lay him aſide. This Peti- 
tion was ſent by ſome truſty Perſon to ſome Colonels of the 
Army, in whom Lambert had confidence, to the end that they 
| ſhould deliver it to Fleetwood, to be by him preſented firſt to 


the Council of Officers, and afterwards to the Parliament. He 
reſolv d firſt to conſult with ſome of his Friends for Their ad- 


. vice; and fo it came to the notice of Haſlerig, vho immediate 
cover d io 


. ly inform'd the Parliament © Of a Rebellion growing in the 
3 Army, which, if not ſuppreſſed, „would undo all they had 


nit the et 
Na: with done. 


to take Alarms of 
tience to expect the delive 
for it. He „ 


They, as they were always 
that kind, would not have the 


i the Petition, but ſent to Fe 
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he had only a Copy, but that ſuch Officers, whom he named, 
had the Original. The Officers were preſently ſent for, but 
could not be found till the Afternoon; when they produced 
the Petition. Whereupon the Parliament, that they might They »-7: « 
diſcountenance and exclude any Addreſs of that kind, paſſed . "ve 
2 Vote, That the having more General Officers was a thing nera 0;- 
cc — 4 , chargeable, and dangerous to the Common- “ 
« wealth. | | 

Tx1s put the whole Army into that diſtemper, that Lam- 7% cine 
bert could wiſh it in; and brought the Council of Officers l, 
to meet again more avowedly, than they had done fince prepare « Te- 
the reviving of the Parliament. They prepared and pre- - aw Yor 
ſented a Petition and Repreſentation to the Parliament; in e rc 
which they gave them many good words, and aſſured them . 
of © Their fidelity towards them; but yet that they would 
c ſo far take care for their own preſervation, that they would 
*not be at the Mercy of their Enemies; and implied, that 
they having no way ited theic Rights of Freemen, had 
likewiſe Privileges, which rhcy would not quit; and then 
ſeconded the propoſals of the Northern Brigade with more 
warmth, and deſired, That whatever Perſons ſhould for 
the future eſly inform the Parliament againſt them, 
creating jealouſies, and caſting ſcandalous imputations upon 
them, may be brought to examination, juſtice. and condign 
* puniſhment. | Y 
Tas Parliament, that was govern'd by Vane and Haſlerig 
(the Heads of the Republick Party, though of very different 
Natures and Underſtandings) found there would be no com- 
pounding this diſpute amicably, but that one Side muſt be 
, A eo They reſol d therefore to take away all hope of 

ſiſtence from the Army, if they ſhould be inclined to make 

any alteration in the Government by force. In order there- The Partie- 
unto they declared! That it ſhould be Treaſon in any Perſon i Bg. 
< whatſoever to raiſe, levy, and collect Money, without con- raiſe Mency 
* ſent in Parliament. Then they made void all Acts for Cu- fr. 
ſtom, and Exciſe ; and by this there was nothing left to main- la a 
tain the Army, cage they would prey upon the Pcople , woke 4 
which could not hold long. Next they caſhier'd Lambert, and 4 
eight other principal Officers of the Army; with whom they T9 “ 
were molt offended, for ſubſcribing a Letter to all the other aug cghr 
Forces deſiring their concurrence with the Army in London, oe e 
and conferr'd their Regiments and Commands upon other Per-, 
ſons, in whom they could confide; and committed the whole . may 
Government of the Army into the hands of ſeven Commil-...””:, 
honers; who were Fleetwood (whom they belicy'd to haveg've the 
2 great Intereſt in the Army, and fo durſt not totally di- 
oblige him) Ludlow ( ho commanded the Army in —_—_ 
8 : Alen 
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Monk (who was their General in Scotland) Haſlerig, V. 
b, and Overton; who were all upon the place. * 
Tas Army was too far engaged to retire, and it was un- 
skilfully done by the Parliament to provoke fo many of them, 
being not ſure of a competent ſtrength to execute their Orders. 
But they had a great preſumption upon the City; and had 
already forgotten, how the Army baffled it about a dozen 
years before, when the Parliament had much more reputation, 
and the Army leſs terrour. The Nine caſhier'd Officers were 
refoly'd not to part with their Commands, nor would the 
Soldiers ſubmit to their new Officers; and both Officers and 
Soldiers conſulted their Affairs ſo well together, that they 
agreed to meet at Meſtminſter the next Morning, and deter- 

mine to whoſe lot it would come to be chaſhier'd. 

The Phi- Ty & Parliament, to encounter this defign, ſent their Or- 
eder to thoſe Regiments whoſe fidelity they were confident 
Amed. of, to be the next Morning at Weſtminſter to defend them 
— — to draw down 


Coy Matiens, from force; and likewiſe ſent into the Ci 
their Militia. Of the Army, the next Morning, there appear'd 
two Regiments of Foot, and four T of Horſe; who, 
were well Arm'd, and ranged themſelves in the Palace-yard, 
with a Reſolution to oppoſe all Force that ſhould attempt the 
Parliament. Lambert intended they ſhould have little to do 
there; and divided his Party in the Army to the ſeveral 


order © That they ſhould ſuffer none to march that way, or 
© to come out of the Gates; then bimſelf with ſome 
Troops in King-ſtreet, and before White-Hall, to 
the would come to the Houſe; who, at his accu- 
ſtom'd hour, came, in his uſual State, guarded with his Troop 
Lambers of Horſe. Lambert rode up to the Speaker, and told him, 
Tree ems There was nothing to be done at Weſtminſter, and therefore 
adviſed him, © To return back again to his Houſe: which he 
and wa, Fefuſed to do, and endeavour'd to proceed, and called to bis 
bim co Guard to make way. Upon which Lambert rode to the Cap- 
% tain, and pulled im of his Horſe; and bid Major Creed, 


who had formerly commanded that Troop, to mount into 


his Saddle; which he preſently did. Then he took away the 
Mace, and bid Major Creed conduct MF Lenthal to his Houſe. 
Whereupon they made his Coach-man turn, and withour the 
leaſt contradiction the T march d quietly, till be 
was alighted at his own Houle; and then diſpoſed of them- 
ſelves as their new Captain commanded them. 

Warn they had thus ſecured themſelves from any more 
Votes, Lambert (ſent to thoſe who had been order d into the 
Palace-yard by the Parliament, to withdraw to their 


Quar- 
ters; which they refuſed to do; at which he ſmiled, * 


by which the City Militia could come to Meſminſter, with 


when 


rern geren. 
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them then to ſtay there: which they did till towards the 
Evening: but then finding themſelves laughed ar, that they 
bad nothing to do, and that the Patliament fate not, they de- 
fred that they might repair to their Quarters ; which they 
were inted to do. But their Officers were Caſhier'd ; 
and ſuch ſent to command as Lambert thought fit; who found 
all ſubmiſſion and obedience from the Soldiers, though no 
body yet knew who had power to command them. There 
was no Parliament, nor any Officer in the Army who was 
by his Commiſſion above the degree of a Colonel, nor had 
any of them power to command more than his own Regi- 
ment. 

WazzEu?PON the Officers of the Army meet together 
and declare, That the Army finding it ſelf without a Gene- 
ral, or other general Officers, had themſelves made choice 
*of Fleetwoed to be their General, and of Lambert to be their Th ofce- 


* General, and of Desberomęb to be Commiſſary General ***: .= 
« of the Horſe; and that they bound themſelves wet oa them — 
in their ſeveral Capacities, and to adhere to, and d cfend “ & 


them. Upon the publiſhing this Declaration, they afſum'd 
their ſeveral Provinces; and the whole Army took Commiſ- 
ſions from their new General; and were as much united, as 
if they were under Cromwell; and look'd upon ir as a great 
deliverance, that they ſhould no more be ſubje& to the Par- 
liament; which they all deteſted. 
on F e 721 rhe 
u ippery ſtood: the Parliament 
— all che Channels in which the Revenue was to run; 
put an end to all payments of Cuſtom and Exciſe; and to 
revive theſe Impoſitions, by which the Army might receive 
their Wages, required a Authority than of the Army 
it ſelf. The divifions in the Parliament, had made the out- vine, «=4 
rage that was committed upon ir leſs reproachful. Vane who trig 
was much the wiſeſt Man, found te could never make that . 
Aſſembly ſettle ſuch a Government as He affected, either in 1 
Church or State: and Hflerig, who was of a rude, and ſtub- 
born Nature, and of a weak underſtanding, concurr'd only 
with him in all the fierce Counſels, which might more irre- 
coverably diſinherit the King, and root out his Majeſty's Par- 
. other things relating to the Temporal, or Eccle- 
ical matters, they were not only of different judgments, 
but of extraordinary animoſity againſt each other. N 
Vans was a Man not to be deſcribed by any Character of 
Religion; in which he had ſwailow'd ſome of the fancies, and 
extravagancies of every Set, or Faction; and was become 
(which cannot be expreſſed by any other Language than was 
peculiar to that time) « Man above Ordinances, unlimited, or 


unreſtcain'd 
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unreſtrain'd by any rules, or bounds preſcribed to other Men, 
by reaſon of his perfection. He was a perfect Enthuſiaſt; 
and, without E did believe himſelf inſpired; which ſo 
far corrupted his reaſon and underſtanding (which in all mat- 
ters without the Verge of Religion was ſuperior to that of 
moſt Men) that he did at ſome time believe, he was the Per- 
ſon deputed to Reign over the Saints upon Earth for a thou- 
ſand years. | | 

HASLERIG was, as to the State, perfectly Republican; 
and as to Religion, perfectly Presbyterian: and ſo he might 
be ſure never to be troubled with a King or a Biſhop, was in- 
different to other things; only he believ'd the Parliament to 
be the only Government that would iffallibly keep thoſe two 
out; and his Credit in the Houſe was greater than the others ; 
which made Vane leſs troubled at the Violence that was uſed 
(zbough he would never adviſe it) and appear willing enough 
ro confer, and joyn with thoſe who would find any other 
hinge to hang hs Government __ : ſo he preſently enter'd 
into converſation with thoſe of the Army, who were moſt 
like to have Authority. * of. 

A Moder of ſuch a Government, as the People maſt ac- 
quieſce in, and ſubmit to, would require very much Agita- 
tion, and very long time; which the preſent conjuncture 
would not bear: nor were there enough of one mind, to give 
great Authority to their Counſels. In this they could agree, 
which might be an expedient towards more ripe reſolutions, 


A Commir- © That a Number of Perſons ſhould be choſen, who, under 


mJ. 


tlement 
of this Committee of Safety ſnould conſiſt of three and twenty 


alan the ſtile of a Commitree 7 8252 ſhould aſſume the preſent 


65 the entire Government, an 


ve full power to revive all ſuch 
* Orders, or to make new, which might be neceſſary for 
e raifing of Money, or for doing any thing elſe which ſhould 
© be judged for the Peace and Safety of the Kingdom; and to 
* conſider and determine, what form of Government was fit 


* to be erected, to which the Nation was to ſubmit. They 


alſo declar'd . All the Orders, Acts, or pretended Acts made 
* in Parliament on the 10, 11, and 12 of October, before their 
© Interruption, to be void and null to all intents and purpoſes, 
* as if they had never been. | 

To this new Invention, how wild ſoever; they believ'd 
the People would be perſwaded, with the Aſſiſtance of the 
Army, to pay a temporary ience, in hope of another ſet- 
peedily to enſue. They agreed that the Number 


Perſons ; fix or ſeven Officers of the Army, whereof Heet- 
wood, Lambert, and Desborough were three; Ireton, Lord 
Mayor of London, and Tichburn, the two principal Officers of 
the Miliria of the City, with four or five more Citizens of 

more 
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more private Names; but Men try d, and faithful to the Re- 

blick Intereſt, and not like to give any countenance to 
bresbyterians (for they were very jealous of that Party gene- 
rally) beſides three or four others of thoſe who had been the 
King's Judges, with Warreſton, Vane, Steel, and Whitlock, whom 
they made Keeper of their Great Seal. 

Tavs having choſen each other, and agreed that they 
ſhould exerciſe the whole Legiſlative Power of the Nation, 
and proclaim'd themſelves The Committee of Safety for the King- 
dom, and required all People to pay them Obedience, and 
iſſued out their Warrants for all things which they thought 
good for themſelves, to which there appear d a general ſub- 
miſſion and acquieſcence, that they might be ſure to receive 
no diſturbance from thoſe of their own Tribe in any Parts, 
they ſent Colonel Cobber to Scotland, to perſwade General Cobber fen 
to a concurrence with them; and becauſe they were ns 
not confident of him (there being great emulation between Monk. 
Him and Lambert) to work upon as many of his Officers as 
he could; there being many in that Army of whoſe Affections 
were well aſſured; and, at the ſame time, they ſent an- Andarerter 
other Colonel into Ireland, to diſpoſe the Army there to a! 1:4? 
ſubmiſſion to their Power and Authority. 

Bzz0KxE the Parliament was Routed, they diſcern'd what 
Lambert's Intrigues would ſhortly produce; and therefore had 
writ to Monk, That he would take care of his Army, leſt ir 
*ſhould be corrupted againſt him, which they knew was en- 
« deayouring; and Haſlerig, who had ſome Friendſhip with 
him, writ particularly to him To continue firm to the Par- 
« liament; and to ee him, That before Lambert ſhould 
be able to be near him to give him any trouble, he would 
«-ive him other divertiſment. And ſome time after Lan- 
bert had ated that Violence upon the Speaker, fo that they 
could meet no more, Haſlerig, Walton, and Morley, three of Hallrig, 
the Commiſfioners of the Government of the Army, went — 
Portſmouth ; where Colonel Whetham the Governour was their: Ports 
Friend, and devoted to the Presbyterian-Republican Party; 
for that diſtinction was now grown amongſt them; Others, 
and the moſt conſiderable of that Party, profeſſing © That 
*they very much deſired Monarchical Government, and the 
* Perſon of the King, ſo that they might have him without 
7 Epilcopacy, and enjoy the Lands of the Church ; which 
they had divided among them. Theſe three were well re- 
cciv'd at Portſmeuth; and that they might be without any di- 
ſturbance there, the Governour turn'd all ſuch Officers and 
Soldiers out of the Town, who were ſuſpected to be, or might 
be made of the Party of the Army, and Colonel Morley, 
whoſe Intereſt was in Suſſex, eaſily drew in —_— of * 

Friends, 
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Friends, to make them very ſecure in their Garriſon ; which 

the Committee of Safety thought would be quickly reduced, if 
all the reſt of the Kingdom wete at their Devotion ; nor did 
the matter it {elf much trouble them; for they knew tha 
HFaſlerig would never be induced to ſerve the King, whoſe 
2 only could break all their Meaſures. 

Bo r this open declaring of Portſmouth for the Parliament 
happen'd not till the following December. That which gave 
them real trouble was, that they receiv'd bold Letters — 
Monk, about the end of October; who preſum'd to cenſure, 

„ and find fault with what they had done, in uſing ſuch force 
Army de- and violence to the Parliament, from whom they had all their 
4 . Power and Authority: and ſhortly after they heard that he 
mens. had poſſeſſed himſelf of Berwick. But that which troubled 
chem moſt was, that aſſoon as Cobber came into Scotland, he 
priſons Cob- was committed cloſe Priſoner to Edenborough Caſtle ; and that 
, Monk, uſed extraordinary diligence to purge his Army, and 
Amy of turn'd all the Fanaticks, and other Perſons who were ſup- 
Fanatics. roſed by him to have any inclination to Lambert, and his 
arty, both out of the Army, and the Kingdom ; ſending 

them under a Guard into Ferwick, and from thence diſmil- 

ſing them into England, under the penalty of death, if they 

were ever after found in Scotland. This was an Alarm wor- 

thy of their fear; and evidence enough, that they were never 

to Monk, to be of their Party: beſides that had 

always look'd upon him as entirely devoted to the P of 
Cromwell; otherwiſe without obligation to any Party or Opi- 

nion, and more like to be ſeduced by the King, than any 

Lamber Man who had Authority in the three Kingdoms: therefore 
ſr 424*# they refolv'd to ſend Lambert, with their whole Army into 
the North, that he might at leaſt ſtop him in any march he 

ſhould think of making: reſerving only ſome Troops to guard 
themſelves, and keep the Town quiet, and ſome others to ſend 
to Portſmouth, if not to reduce it, at leaſt to hinder the Gar- 
riſon there from making Incurſions into the two Neighbour 
Counties of Suſſex, and Hampſhire , where they had many 


Monkwrrires 


Friends. 
Wuarrsr all preparations were making for the Army to 


march towards Scotland, the Committee of Safety reſoly'd once 
more to try if they could induce Monk to a conjunction with 


them; and to that purpoſe they ſent to him two ſuch Perſons 


as they thought might ateful to him; of whom one was 
They fend his Wife's Brother; and after them ſome Officers of the Army 
and two Independent Miniſters, with offers of any thing * 
could defire of advantage to himſelf, or for any of his Friends. 
Monk? an. HE receiv'd theſe Men with all imaginable civility and cour- 
Renu teſy, making great profeſſions © That he deſired nothing more 


ce than 


£ 
£ 
£ 
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« that to unite himſelf and his Army with that of England, 
« provided that there might be a Lawful power, to which 
« they might all be ſubject: but that the Force that had been 
« uſed upon the Parliament, was an Action of ſuch a Nature, 
« that was deſtructive to all Government, and that it would 
« be abſolutely neceſſary to reſtore that to its Freedom, Rights, 
« and Privileges ; which being done, he would uſe all the in- 
« tereſt and credit he had to procure an Act of Pardon, and 
« Oblivion, for all that had been done amiſs; and this would 
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*unite both Parliament and Army for the publick Safety, 


« which was apparently threaten'd and ſhaken'd by this diſ- 
*ynion. He added, That he ſo much defired Peace and 
« Union, and fo little thought of uſing Force, that he would 


« appoint three Officers of his Army, Wilks, Clobery, and He appeints 


« Knight, to go to London, and treat with the Committee of 


three Com- 


ety, of all particulars neceſſary thereunto. When the — 


ons ſent from London gave an Account of their reception, 


lation to ſend a Committee to treat upon the Accommoda- den. 
tion, the Committee of Safety was very well pleaſed, and con- nen- 


cluded, that the fame of their Army's march had frighted 
him: fo that, as they willingly embraced the Overture of a 
Treaty, they likewiſe appointed Lambert to haſten his Marc 
and to make no ſtay, till he ſhould come to New-Caftle, All 
which he obſerved with great punctuality and expedition, his 
Army ſtill encreaſing till he came thither. 


don acceps 
of « Treat. 


GEenERar Monk was a Gentleman of a very good Ex-. 


tration, of a very ancient Family in Devonſbire, always very 


(ar 


Loyally affected. Being a younger Brother, he enter d early Monk. 


into the life and condition of a Soldier, upon that Srage where 
ſome of all Europe then ated, between the Spaniard and the 
Dutch; and had the reputation of a very good Foor-Officer 
in the Lord Vere's Regiment in Holland, at the time when he 
aſſign'd ir to the Command of Colonel Goring. When the farit 
Troubles begun in Scotland, Monk, and many other Officers 
of the Nation, left the Dutch Service, and betook themſelves 
to the Service of the King. In the beginning of the Iriſh Re- 
bellion, he was ſent thither, with the Command of the Lord 


Leicefter's own Regiment of Foot (who was then Lieutenant 


of Ireland) and continued in that Service with ſingular repu- 
tation of courage, and conduct. When the War broke out 
in England between the King and the Parliament, he fell under 
ſome diſcountenance, upon a ſuſpicion of an inclination to 
the Parliament; which proceeded from his want of bitterneſs 
in his diſcourſes againſt them, rather than from any inclina- 
tion tawards them ; as appear'd by his bebaviour at Nantwich, 
where he was taken Priſoner, ud remain d in the Tower — 
the 


the Ar- 


P 
and of the great profeſſions the General made, and his reſo- 4 as Lon- 
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the end of the War. For though his behaviour had been ſuch 
in Ireland, when the Tranſportation of the Regiment from 
thence, to ſerve the King in England, was in debate, that it 
was evident enough he had no mind his Regiment ſhould be 
ſent on that Expedition, and his Anſwer to the Lord of Or- 
mond was fo rough, and doubtful, that he thought not fit to 
truſt him, but gave the Command of the Regiment to Harn 
Warren, the Lieutenant Colonel of it, an excellent Officer, 
generally known, and exceedingly beloved where he was 
known; yet when thoſe Regiments were ſent to Cheſter, and 
there were others at the {ame time ſent to Briftol, and with 
them Monk went under ſome Cloud, and from Friftol to the 
King at Oxford, where he was known to many Perſons of 
Quality (and his eldeſt Brother being at the ſame time moſt 
zealous in the King's Service in the Weſt, and moſt uſeful ) 
his profeſſions were ſo fincere ( he being, throughout his 
whole life, never ſuſpected of diſfimulation ) that all Men 
there thought him very worthy of all truſt; and the King was 
willing to ſend him into the Weſt, where the Gentlemen had 
a great opinion of his ability to command. But he deſired 
that he might ſerve with his old Friends and Companions ; 
and fo, with the King's leave, made all haſte towards Cheſter ; 
where he arriv'd the very day before the Defeat at Nantwich ; 
and though his Lieutenant Colonel was very deſirous to give 
up the Command again to him, and to receive his Orders, he 
would by no means at that time take it, but choſe to ſerve, 
as a Voluntier, in the firſt Rank, with a Pike in his hand; and 
was the next day, as was faid, taken Priſoner with the reſt, 
and with moſt of the other Officers ſent to Hull, and ſhortly 
after from thence to the Tower of London. 

H was no ſooner there, than the Lord Liſle, who had 
great kindneſs for him, and good Intereſt in the Parliament, 


with much importunity endeavour'd to perſwade him to take 
a Commiſſion in that Service, and offer'd him a Command 
Superior to what he had ever had before; which he poſitive! 
diſdainfully refuſed to accept, though the ſtreights he ſut- 
fer'd in Priſon were very great, and he thought himſelf not 
kindly dealt with, that there was neither care for his Exchange, 
nor Money ſent for his ſupport. But there was all poſſible 
endeavour uſed for the firſt, by offering ſeveral Officers of the 
ſame Quality for his Exchange ; which was always refuſed; 
there having been an Ordinance made, © That no Otficer who 
had been Tranſported out of Ireland, ſhould ever be ex- 
« changed; ſo that moſt of them remained ſtill in Priſon with 
him in the Tower, and the reſt in other Priſons; who all un- 
derwent the ſame hardſhips by the extreme neceſſity of the 
King's condition, which could not provide Money — 
""—_ 
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= their ſupply; yet all was done towards it that was poſ- 
ſible. 

Wren the War was at an end, and the King a Priſoner, 
Cromwell prevailed with Monk, for his liberty and preferment, 
to engage himſelf again in the War of Ireland. And, from 
that time, Monk, continued very firm to Cromwell ; who was 
liberal and bountiful to him; and took him into his entire 
confidence; and after he bad put the Command of Scotland 
into his hands, he feared nothing from thoſe Quarters; nor 
was there any Man in either of the Armies, upon whoſe fide- 
lity to himſelf Cromwell more depended. And thoſe of his 
Weſtern Friends, who thought belt of him, thought it to no 

—_ to make any Attempt upon him, whilſt Cromwell 
fir BZut aſſoon as he was dead, Monk was generally looked 
upon as a Man more inclined to the King, than any other in 
great Authority, if he might diſcover it without too much 
loſs or hazard. His Elder Brother had been entirely devoted 
to the King's Service, and all his Relations were of the ſame 
faith. He himſelf had no fumes of Fanaticiſm to turn his 
head, nor any credit with, or dependance upon any who were 
ſway d by thoſe trances. 

H had a younger Brother, a Divine, who had a Parſonage 
in Devonſhire, and had, through all the ill times, carried him- 
ſelf with ſingular Integrity; and being a Gentleman of a good 
Family, was in great reputation with all thoſe who conſtantly 
adhered to the King. S* Hugh Pollard, and Sr ohn Greenvil, 
who had both Friendſhip for the General, and old acquaintance 
and all confidence in his Brother, adviſed with him, © Whe- 
ether, ſince Cromwell was now gone, and in all reaſon it might 
«be expected that his death would be attended with a gene- 
ral Revolution, by which the King's Intereſt would be again 
* diſputed, he did not believe, that the General might be 
* wrought upon, in a fit conjuncture, to ſerve the King, in 
* which, they thought, he would be ſure to meet with a uni- 
*yerſal concurrence from the whole Scoriſþ Nation. The 
honeſt Clergy-man thought the overture ſo reaſonable, and 
wiſhed ſo heartily it might be embraced, that he offer d him- 
{elf ro make a Journey to his Brother into Scotland, upon pre- 
tence ofa viſit * been always a brotherly Affection 
perform d between them) and directly to propoſe it to him. 
Pollard and Greenvil inform'd the King of this deſign; and 
believ'd well themſelves of what they wiſh'd ſo much, and de- 
fired his Majeſty's Approbation, and Inſtruction. The King 
had reaſon to approve it; and ſent ſuch directions as he thought 
moſt proper for ſuch a Negotiaticn. Whereupon his Brother 
begun his Journey towards Edenborough, where the General 
recciv'd him well. But after he had ſtaid ſome time there, and 
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found an opportunity to tell him on what Errand he came, 
He ſoon diſmiſſed him, without diſcovering to him any in- 
clination to the buſineſs he came about, advifing him To re- 
e turn no more to him with ſuch gina ve pr 
I x truth, at that time, the General had nor given the leaſt 
ublick proof that he had any thought, or purpoſe of contri- 
buring to the King's Reſtauration, which he might poſſibly 
think to be deſperate. Some rather believed, that the diſpo- 
fition, which afterwards grew in him, towards it, did ariſe 
from divers Accidents, which fell out in the courſe of Affairs, 
and feem'd even to oblige him to undertake that which in the 
end conduced ſo much to his greatneſs and glory: yet from 
that very time, his Brother's Inclinations to the King being 
known, and his Journey taken notice of, it was generally be- 
lieved in Scotland that he had a purpoſe to ſerve the King; 
which his Majeſty took no pains to diſclaim either there, or 
in England. 

No upon the ſeveral ſuddain Changes in Exgland, and 
the Army's poſſeſſing it ſelf of the entire Government, Monk, 
faw he ſhould be quickly overrun and deſtroyed by Lambert's 
greatneſs, of which he had always great emulation, if he did 
not provide for his own ſecurity. And therefore when he 
heard of his march towards the North, he uſed all inventions 
to get time, by entring into Treaties, and in hope that there 
would appear ſome other Party thar wonld own and ayow the 
Parliament's Intereſt, as he had done: nor did he then mani- 
feſt to have more in his purpoſe, than his own profit and ho- 
nour, under the eſtabliſhment of that Government. 

Wren he heard of Lambert's being paſſed Tork and his 
making haſte to New-Cafile, and had purged out of his Army 
| all thoſe whoſe affections and fidelity were ſuſpected by him, 
He call: te- he called together an Aſſembly ſomewhat reſembling a Con- 
— vention of the States of Scotland; which he had ſubdued to all 
the gcotim imaginable tameneſs, though he had exerciſed no other power 
Nin. dyer them than was abſolutely neceſſary to reduce that Peo- 

ple to an entire ſubmiſhon to that Tyrannical Yoke. In all his 
other carriage towards them, but what was in order to that 
end, he was Friendly and Companiable enough ; and as he 
was fear'd by the Nobility, and hated by the Clergy, fo he 
was not unlov d by the Common People, who receiv'd more 
Juſtice, and leſs Oppreſſion from him, than they had been ac- 
Nis diſ-ewſe Cuſtom d to under their own Lords. When this Convention 
be. appear d before him, he told them, That he had receiv'd 
*a Call from Heaven, and Earth, to march with his Army 
tinto England, for the better ſettlement of the Government 
* there; and though he did not intend his abſence ſhould be 
*long, yet he foreſaw that there might be ſome — ; 
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cc E and deſired, that, in any ſuch occaſion, they would 
te be ready to joyn with the Forces he left behind in their own 
« defence. In the ſecond place, which was indeed all he cared 
for from them, he very earneſtly preſſed them, © That they 


«would pay in a preſent Sum of Money out of the Arrcars of 


*their Taxes, for ſupplying the neceſſities of the Army, with- 
te out which it — not well march into Exgland. 

From the time that he had ſettled his Government in that 
Kingdom, he had ſhew'd more kindneſs to, and uſed more 
familiarity with ſuch Perſons as were moſt notorious for Af- 
fection to the King, as finding them a more direct and pun- 
Qual People than the reſt: and when theſe Men reſorted to 
him upon this Convention, though they could draw nothing 
from him of promiſe, or intimation to any ſuch purpoſe, yet 
he was very well content they ſhould believe that he carried 
with him very good Inclinations to the K ing; by which ima- 
gination of theirs, he receiv'd great Advantage: for they 
yed him the Arrears of a twelve Months Tax over the King- 
; which complied with his wiſh, and partly enabled him 
to draw his Army together. And after he had aſſign d thoſe 
whom he thought fit to leave behind him, and afterwards 
put them under the command of Major General Morgan, be 
march'd with the reſt to Berwick; where a good part of his 
Horſe and Foot expected him; having refuſed to ratify the 
Treaty fign'd by bis Commiſſioners at London, and commit- 
ted Colonel Wilks, one of them, upon his return to Scotland, 
for having conſented to ſomething prejudicial to him, and 
y con to his Inſtructions. However he deſired to 
gain farther time, and agreed to another Treaty to be held 
at New-Cafile; which, though he knew it would be govern'd 


by Lambert, was like not to be without ſome benefit to him- 


ſelf, becauſe it would keep up the opinion, in the Committee 
of Safety, that he was inclined to an accommodation of Peace. 
IT was towards the end of November, that Lambert with 


his Army artiv'd at New-Caſft 
and Soldiers whom Monk had 


| 2 


teof the Peace which they enjoyed; and therefore he ex- 


le, where he found the Officers Lambere 
comes wy 


caſhier'd; and who, he per- "7,5, 


ſwaded the People, had deſerted Monk, for his infidelity to New-caltle 
the Common-wealth, and that moſt of thoſe, who yet ſtayed 1 


with him, would do ſo too, aſſoon as he ſnould be within di- 
ſtance to receive them. But he now found his contidence had 
carried him too far, and that he was at too great a diſtance to 
give that relief to his Committee of Safety, which it was like to 
ſtand in need of. Haſlerig and Morley were now looked upon, 
as the Perſons inveſted with the Authority of Parliament, 
whoſe intereſt was ſupported by them ; and the Officer, who 
was ſent by the Committee of Safety to reſtrain them in Portſ- 

2 2 2 mouth, 
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mouth, or rather to reſtrain Perſons from reſorting to them, 
found himſelf deſerted by more than half his Soldiers; who 
declared“ That they would ſerve the Parliament, and fo went 

The Soldiers into Portſmouth ; and another Officer, who was ſent with a 
Heer ſtronger Party to ſecond them, diſcovering, or fomenting the 
velted ro it. ſame Affections in his Soldiers, very frankly carried them to 
the ſame place: ſo that they were now grown too Numerous 
to be contain'd within that Garriſon, but were Quarter'd to 
be in readineſs to march whither the Generals Haſlerig and 
Morley, would conduct them. 
Tu City took new courage from hence; and what the 
Maſters durſt not publickly own, the Apprentices did, their 
diſlike of the preſent Government; and flocking together 
in great Multitudes, declared“ That they would have a free 
*« Parliament. And though Colonel Hewſon (a bold Fellow, 
who had been an ill Shoemaker, and afterwards Clerk to a 


u Safei, ſuppreſſed that Commotion by marching into the City, 


ſuppreſſed by and killing ſome of the Apprentices, yet the loſs of that blood 

Herten. inflamed the City the more againſt the Army; which, they 

faid, Was only kept on foot to murder the Citizens. And 

it was ſaid, they cauſed a Bill of Indictment to be prepared 

againſt Hewſon for thoſe Murders. The Common Council 

appear d every day more refractory, and refuſed to concur in 

any thing that was propoſed to them by the Committee of Safe- 

ty; which begun to be univerſally abhorr d, as like to be the 

Original of ſuch another Tyranny. as Cromwell had erected, 

ſince it wholly depended upon the Power and Spirit of the 

Army: though on the other hand, the Committee proteſted 

and declared to them, That there ſhould be a Parliament 

c called to meet together in Febrxary next, under ſuch Quali- 

te fications and Reſtrictions, as might be ſure to exclude ſuch 

ce Perſons who would deſtroy them. But this gave no ſatiſ- 

faction, every Man remembring the Parliament that had been 

packed by Cromwell. 

Lawſon Bur that which broke the heart of the Committee of Safety, 

— 2 2 was the revolt of their Favourite Vice- Admiral -Lawſon, a 

che Per- Man at that time appearing at leaſt as much Republican, as 

any amongſt them; as much an Independent, as much an 
the River, Enemy to the Presbyterians and to the Covenant, as 87H 

June himſelf; and a great dependent upon S* Harry Vane ; 

and one whom they had raiſed to that Command in the Fleet, 

that they might be ſure to have the Sea-men till at their de- 

votion. This Man, with his whole Squadron, came into the 

River, and declared for the Parliament ; which was ſo unex- 

Red, that they would not believe it; but ſent S? Harry 

Vane, and two others of great intimacy with Lawſon, to _ 

er 


The City Brewer of ſmall Beer) who was left to guard the Committee of 
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fer with him; who, when they came to the Fleet, found Sr 
Anthony Aſbley Cooper, and two others, Members of the Par- 
liament, who had ſo fully prepoſſeſſed him, that he was deaf 
to all their Charms; and told them, That he would ſubmir 
to no Authority but that of the Parliament. 

Uros the Fame of this, Haſlerig and Morley refoly'd with Haſerig 
their Troops to leave Portſmouth, and ro-march towards Lon- 5% g 
don, where their Friends now prevail'd ſo much. And the rorifmouth 
news of this march raiſed new thoughts in thoſe Soldiers who 2 
had been left by Lambert to execute any Orders, which they ; 
ſhould receive from the Committee of Safety. The Officers of 


theſe Regiments had been Caſhier'd by the Council of Of- 


ficers, or the Committee of Safety, for adhereing to the Parlia- 


ment; and their Commands having been given to other Men, 

who had been diſcountenanced by the Parliament, the Regi- 

ments for a time appear'd as much confirm'd in the Intereſt 

of the Army, as could be wiſhed. But theſe Caſhier'd Of- 

ficers, upon ſo great Revolutions in the City and the Navy, 

and the News of the Advance of Haſlerig and Morley, reſolv d 

to confer with their old Soldiers, and try whether they had 

as much Credit with them as their new Officers; and found 

ſo much encouragement, that at a time appointed, they put 
themſelves into the Heads of their Regiments, and march'd 

with them into the Field; whence, after a ſhort conference The Soldier, 
together, and renewing vows to each other never more to de- — 
ſert che Parliament, they all march'd into Chancery-Lane to fore thePar- 
the Houſe of the Speaker; and profeſſed their reſolution to 4e 4's 
live and die with the Parliament, and never more to ſwerve Speaker. 
from their Fidelity to it. 

LaMBERT, upon the firſt News of the froward Spirit in Desbo- 
the Ciry, had ſent back Desborough's Regiment, which was _ 
now march'd as near London as St Albans ; where, hearing vers ro the 
what their fellows at Weſtminſter, with whom they were toe. 
joyn, had done, they reloly'd not to be the laſt in their Sub- 
miſſion ; but declared that they likewiſe were for the Parlia- 
ment ; and gave the Speaker notice of their Obedience. In 
all theſe ſeveral Tergiverſations of the Soldiers, General Lone 
Fleetwood remain'd ſtill in conſultations with the Committee of Fleetwood 
Safety ; and when any Intelligence was brought of any mur- e crime, 
mur amongſt the Soldiers, by which a revolt might enſue 
and he was deſired to go amongſt them to confirm them, he 
would fall upon his Knees to his Prayers, and could hardly 
be prevail'd with to go to them. And when he was amongſt 
them, and in the middle of any diſcourſe, he would invite 
them all ro Prayers, and put himſelf upon his Knces betorc 
them: And when ſome of his Friends importun'd him to ap- 
pear more vigorous in the Charge he had, without which 

2 2 3 they 
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they muſt be all deſtroy'd, they could get no other anſwer 
from him, than That God had ſpit in his Face, and would 
* not hear him: So that Men ceaſed to wonder why Lambert 
had preferr'd him to the Office of General, and been content 
with the ſecond Command for himſelf. 

Lenthal LENvTRHAI the Speaker, upon this new Declaration of the 
Cs Soldiers, recover'd his Spirit, and went into the City, con- 
| ferr'd with the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, and declared to 
them, © That the Parliament would meet (though not imme- 
«diately) within very few days. For, as the Members were 

not many, who were alive, and ſuffer d to meet as the Parlia- 

Changes the ment, ſo they were now diſperſed into ſeveral places. Then 
Commit he went to the Tower, | by his own Authority, remov'd 
the 3 _— had been confirm'd there by = _ 

mittee of Safety; and put Str Anthony Aſhley Cooper, and other 
Members of 7 2 into the —— and Com- 

mand of the Tower. 


The Pa-li- ALL things being in this good order, He and the Mem- 
de bers met again together at Weſtminſter on December the 26h, 
weſtmin- and aſſum'd the Government of the three Kingdoms, out of 
— which they had been twice before caſt, with ſo much re- 
proach — infamy. Aſſoon as they came together, they re- 
peal'd their Act againſt the payment of Exciſe and Cuſtoms; 
and put thoſe Collections into the ſtate they had been former- 
ly in, that they might be ſure not to be without Money to pay 
their Proſelyte Forces, and to carry on their other Expences. 
Then they appointed Commiſſioners to direct the Quarters 
They ede into which the Army ſhould be put; and made an Order, that 
—_ all the Troops under the Command of Lambert, without ſend- 
their ſeveral ing any direction to him, ſhould repair to thoſe Quarters to 
Len. which they were aſſign'd. 

T x 1s Man was now in a diſconſolate condition: As Monk 
approach'd nearer to him, very many of his Soldiers deſerted 
him and went to the other. The Lord Fairfax had raiſed 
Forces and poſſeſſed himſelf of Tork, without declaring any 
thing of his purpoſe. And this laſt Order of the Parliament 

Lambert's ſo entirely ſtrip'd Lambert of his Army, that there remain'd 


—_ e; all the reſt return'd 


ä 8 — — 
—:. — . , .!“ 


dae, and not with him above one hundred H 
He is com- to their Quarters with all quietneſs and refignation ; and him- 


mitted to 


" Tone, {elf was ſome time after committed to the Tower. The reſt 
of the Officers of the Army, who had been formerly Ca- 
vane a ſhier'd by the Parliament, and had reſum d their Commands 


O:hers who 


hid concur. that they might break ir, were again diſmiſſed from their 
red w th the Charges, and committed Priſoners to their own Houſes. S* 


2 Flarry Vane, and divers other Members of the Houſe who had 
eenfu'd concurr'd with the Committee of Safety, were likewiſe confin'd 


e to their own Houſes : So that the Parliament ſcemd now 


again 


again poſſeſſed of a more abſolute Authority than ever it had 
been, and to be without any danger of oppoſition, or con- 
tradiction. 

Tu £ other Changes and Fluctuations had ſtill adminiſter'd 
ſome hopes to the King; and the daily breaking out of new 
Animoſities amongſt the Chief Miniſters of the former Miſ- 
chiefs, diſpoled Men to believe that the Government might 
at laſt reſt 2 the old foundation. Men expected, that a 
very ſharp | 
make their parts of the Army for ever after irreconcilable, 
and that all Parties would be at laſt obliged to conſent to a 
new Parliament; in the Election whereof there was a rea- 
ſonable belief, that the general temper of the People would 
chooſe Sober and Wiſe Men, who would rather bind up the 
Wounds which had been already made, than endeavour to 
widen them. The Committee of Safety had neither recciv'd the 
Reverence, nor inculcated the Fear, which any Government 


mult do, that was to laſt any time. But this ſurpriſing Re- Upen ui, 
ſurrection of the Parliament, that had been ſo often exploded, e 


ſo often dead and buricd, and was the only Image o Power the Kong's 
that was moſt formidable to the King and his Party, ſcem'd to — 


pull up all their hopes by the Roots, and was interpreted by ee 


that Party, as an Act of Providence to eſtabliſh their Mon- 
ſtrous Murders and Uſurpation. And it may be juſtly ſaid, 
and tranſmitted as a truth to Poſterity, that there were very 


few Men, who bore a part in theſe Changes and giddy Revo- 


lutions, who had the leaſt purpoſe or thought to contribute 
towards the King's Reſtoration, or who wiſh'd well to his In- 
tereſt ; they who did fo, being ſo totally ſuppreſſed and diſpi- 
rited, that they were only at gaze, what Light might break 
out of this Darkneſs, and what order Providence might pro- 


duce out of this Confuſion, This was the true State of Af- Tie condi 
fairs when the King return d from Fuentarabia to Bruſſels, or 79 * 


within few days after; and therefore tis no wonder, that there Brudels. 


was that dejection of Spirit upon thoſe about his Majeſty; 
and that the Duke of 7ork, who ſaw ſo little hope of return- 
ing into England, was well pleaſed with the Condition that 
was offter'd him in Spin, and that his Servants were impa- 
tient to find him in poſſeſſion of it. 

WI Is v the diviſions had continued in the Army, and 
the Parliament ſeem'd entirely depoſed and laid aſide, and 
no body imagin'd a poſſibility <p compoſition without 
Blood, the Cardinal himſelf, as is ſaid before, and the 17 
Miniſters, ſeem d ready and prepared to advance any deſign 
of the King's. Zut when they ſaw all thoſe contentions and 
raging Animoſities compoſed, or ſuppreſſed, without one 
broken Head, and thoſe very Men again in poſſeſſion of = 
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ngagement between Lambert and Monk, might 
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Government and the Army, who had been ſo ſcornfully re- 
jected and trampled upon, and who had it now in their 
power, as well as their purpoſe, to level all thoſe prehemi- 
nences which had overlooked them, they looked upon the 
Parliament as more ſecurely ſettled againſt Domeſtick diſtur- 
bances, and much more formidably, with reference to their 
Neighbours, than ir had been under Cromwell himſelf ; and 
thought of nothing more, than how to make advantageous 
and firm Alliances with it. 

Tarxtxre remain'd only within the King's own Breaſt ſome 
faint hope ( and God knows it was faint) that Monk's 
march into England might yet produce ſome Alteration. His 
Majeſty had a ſecret Correſpondence with ſome principal Of- 
ficers in his Army, who were much truſted by him, and had 
promiſed great Services; and it was preſum'd that they would 
undertake no ſuch perilous Engagement without His privity 
and connivance. Beſides, it might be expected from his 
pon, that whatever preſent Condition the Governing 

arty might give him, for the Service he had done, he could 
not but conclude, that rhey would be always jealous of the 
Power they ſaw he was poſſeſſed of, and that an Army that 
had marched ſo far barely upon his word, would be as ready 
to march to any place, or for any purpoſe, he would Conduct 
them. And it was evident enough that the Parliament re- 
ſolv d to new Model their Army, and to have no Man in an 
ſuch extent of Command, as to be able to Controle their 
Counſels, Then his Majeſty knew they were jealous of his 
Fidelity, how much ſoever they courted him at that time; 
and therefore Monk would think himſelf obliged to provide 
for his own Safety and Security. 

Bur, I fay, theſe were bur faint hopes, grounded upon 
ſuch probabilities as deſpairing Men are willing to entertain. 
The truth is, thoſe Officers had honeſt Inclinations; and, as 
Wiſe Men, had concluded, that, from thoſe frequent Shuf- 
fles, ſome Game at laſt might fall out that might prove to the 
King's Advantage, and ſo were willing to belpeak their own 
welcome by an early application; which, in regard of the 
Perſons truſted by them, they concluded would be attended 
with no danger. But it never appear'd they ever gave the Ge- 
neral the leaſt cauſe to imagine they had any ſuch Affection; 
and if they had, tis * had paid dearly for it. And 

PP 


it was the King's great ineſs, that the General never 
own'd his purpole to ſerve his Majeſty, till it fell to be in his 
wer, and indeed was the beſt thing in his power to do. If 

e had declar'd his reſolution ſooner, he had been deſtroy d 
himſelf; the whole Machine being fo infinitely above his 
ſtrength, that ir could be only mov d by a Divine hand; and 
| ” 
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it is Glory enough to his Memory, that he was God's Inſtru- 
ment in bringing thoſe mighty things to paſs, which, un- 
doubtedly, no one Man living had, of himſelf, either Wiſdom 
enough to foreſee, or Underſtanding to contrive, or Courage 
to attempt, and execute. 

Wren the Parliament found themſelves at ſo much eaſe, 
and ſo much without apprehenſion of farther inſecurity, they 
heartily wiſh'd that General Monk was again in his old Quar- Monk 
ters in Scotland. But as he continued his march towards Lon- v ten 
don, without expecting their Orders, ſo they knew not how don. 
to Command him to return, whom they had ſent for to aſſiſt 
them, without ſeeing him, and giving him thanks and reward 
for his great Service: yet they ſent to him their deſire, That The P. 
ea good part of his Forces might be ſent back to Scotland ; Tow rs 
and He, having ſent back as many as he knew would be ſuf- bu Ecce, 
ficient for any Work they could have to do in thoſe Northern 4 */** 

rts, continued his march with an Army of about five thou- — 

and Foot and Horſe, conſiſting of ſuch Perſons in whoſe Af- 

fections to him he had full Confidence. When he came to 

Tork, he found that City in the poſſeſſion of the Lord Fairſax ; Monkremer 
who receiv'd him with open Arms, as if he had drawn thoſe“ Tork. 
Forces together, and ſeĩſed upon that place, to prevent the 

Army's poſſeſſing it, and to make Monk's Advance into Eng- 
land the leſs interrupted. 

Tus truth is, that, upon a Letter from the King, deli- n. 1% | 
ver d to Fairfax by S* Horatio Townſend, and with his fole Fair's 
privity, and upon a preſumption that General Monk brought , uf. 
good Affections with him for his Majeſty's Service, that Lord . 
had call'd rogether ſome of his old disbanded Officers and Sol- 
diers, and many principal Gentlemen of the Country, and 
marched in the Head of them into Jorł, ſome time after that 
Lambert was paſſed towards New-Caftle, with a full reſolution 
to declare for the King; but when he could not afterwards 
diſcover, upon conference with Monk, that he had any ſuch 
thought, he ſatisfied himſelf with the teſtimony of his own 
Conſcience, and preſently diſmiſſed his Troops, being well 
contented with having, in the Head of the principal Gentle- 
men of that large County, preſented their deſires to the Ge- 
neral, firſt in Perſon, and afterwards in Writing, That he 
* would be inſtrumental to reſtore the Nation to Peace and 
Security, and to the enjoying thoſe Rights and Liberties, 
which 4 the Law were due to them, and of which they 
*had been robb d and depriv'd by ſo many years diſtractiono; 

* and that, in order thereunto, he would prevail, either for 
*the reſtoring thoſe Members which had been excluded in 
the year 1648 by Force and Violence, that they might ex- 


*erciſe that Truſt the Kingdom had repoſed in them; 2 
| that 


a Rn 
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ce that a free and full Parliament might be called by the Votes 


* of 5 People; to which all Subjects had a Right by their 
e Birth. | 


Addreſ-r TAE Principal Perſons of all Counties through which the 
e General paſſed, flocked to him in a Body with Addreſſes to 
«: be paſſed. the ſame purpoſe. The City of London {ent a Letter to him 


1 Morpeth, to offer their Ser- 


710 


1. im by their Sword - Bearer as far as to 
their Swerd- vice; and all concluded for a free Parliament, legally choſen 
ſan: pu. by the free Votes of the People. He receiv'd all with much 
poſe. civility, and few words; took all occaſions publickly to de- 
Face Clare “That nothing ſhould ſhake his fidelity to the preſent 
theſe Ad Parliament, yet privately aſſured thoſe, who he thought it 
ae. neceſſary ſhould hope — That he would procure a free 
*© Parliament: ſo that every body promiſed himſelf that which 
he moſt wiſhed. 

Tu Parliament was far from being confident that Monk 
was above temptation : the manner of his march with ſuch a 
Body, his receiving ſo many Addreſſes from the People, and 
his Treating Malignants fo civilly, ſtartled them much ; and 
though his Profeſſions of fidelity to the Parliament, and re- 
ferring all determinations to Their Wiſdom, had a good 
Aſpect towards them, yet they feared that he might oblerve 
too much how generally odious they were grown to the Peo- 
ple, which might leſſen his reverence towards them. To pre- 
vent this as much as might be, and to give ſome check to 
Tee Feu that licence of Addrefles, and reſort of Malignants, they ſent 
ger two of their Members of moſt credit with him, Scot and Ro- 
Robinſon binſon, under pretence of giving their thanks to him for the 
bm. Service he had done, to continue and be preſent with him, 
and to diſcountenance, and reprehend any boldneſs that ſhould 
appear in any Delinquents. But this ſerved but to draw 
more Affronts upon them; for thoſe Gentlemen who were ci- 
villy uſed by the General, would not bear any diſreſpect from 
thoſe of whoſe Perſons they had all z and for the 
Authority of thoſe who ſent them, had no kind of reverence. 
Aſſoon as the City knew of the deputing thoſe two Members, 
they likewiſe ſent four of their principal Citizens, to perform 
the ſame Compliments, and to confirm him in his inclinations 

| to a free Parliament, as the remedy all Men deſired. 
Fes 2 He continued his march with very few halts, till he came 
zo the Pa- to St Albans. There he ſto for ſome days; and ſent to 
u, tbe Parliament,“ That he had ſome apprehenſionthat thoſeRe- 
«ther Kegi- © gimentSand Troops of the Army who had formerly deſerted 
chem, though for the preſent they were returned to their 
of Twn, © obedience, would nor live peaceably with his Men; and 
therefore deſired that all the Soldiers (except one or two Re- 
giments, which he named) © Who were then quarter d » 1 
| £ and, 
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« Strand, Weſtminſter, or other Suburbs of the City, might be 


cc 


ſently removed, and ſent to more diſtant Quarters, that 


there might be room for his Army. This Meſſage was un- 


E 


, and exceedingly perplexed them; and made them 


ſee their Fate would ſtill be under the force and awe of an 
Army. However they found it neceſſary to comply; and ſent Te Pe 
their Orders to all Soldiers to depart ; which with the reaſon 3 
and ground of their reſolution, was fo diſdainfully receiv'd, cording), 


that a Mutiny did ariſe amongſt the Soldiers; and the Re- 


giment that was Qu 
to obey 


roars. 
flame them u 


arter'd in Somerſet Houſe, expreſly refuſed 
thoſe Orders; ſo that there were like to be new Up- 
Bur their Officers, who would have bcen glad to in- 
ſuch an occaſion, were under reſtraint, or 


abſent: and ſo at laſt all was well compoſed, and Officers and 
Soldiers removed to the Quarters aſſign d them, with animo- 


ad 


with his Army marched through 
Weſtminſter, where it was Quarter'd ; his own Lod 
provided for him in White-Hal. 


enough againſt thoſe who were to ſucceed them in their 
ones. And in the beginning of February, General Monk Monk 


1 


ao 


marchers in 


the City into the Strand, and u te be- 
gings being Fed 


HE was ſhortly after conducted to the Parliament. There u. „ ..»- 


he had a Chair appointed for him to fit in; and the Spea 


made him a Speech to this effect, That though it was God, 2 ..m; 


ker 4«#d 


to the 


Parliament 


*2nd not Man, who had done this great work, and ought to men's +» 


*have the Glory 


of it; yet the Influence of that Glory ex- 


*rended to him the Inſtrument, as a reward of his 7 
l 


c and wiſe Conduct: that when their Friends had le 
* and there was a 


chem, 


great defection in duty and truſt, ſo that 


* the whole Nation ſcem'd to be N to the utmoſt ruin; 


2 diſcern'd, as the Prophet 


a little Cloud afar off, 


* in His hand which had diiperſed the Miſeries of theſe 


te Nations, and was become a 


of $ 
fy hed done him for bur 


to them all : 


Mercy 
that the Houſe had a true reſentment of his Service, and re- 
turn d their hearty thanks to Him, and all his Officers and 
* Soldiers. 

Tax General was not a Man of Eloq 


h; but after having thanked them, © For the honour 
doing his duty; he told them, 


*that, in his march from Scotland, ſeveral Applications, with 
* numerous Subſcriptions, had been made to him, for a full 
and free Parliament, for admittance of the ſecluded Mem- 


* bers without any 


previous Oath or Engagement; and that 


* this Parliament would determine their Sitting: to all which 
*he had anſwer d, That they were now a free Parliament; 


*and that they 
hey would be a full Parliameor ; and that they had already 


"*derermin'd their Sitting. But as for the ſecluded Members, 


*y 


had vored to fill up their Houſe, and then 


© this 


acer, 


uence or Volubility Monk; 
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ce this Parliament had already given judgment in it, in which 

C all People ought to acquĩe ſce; and that to admit any Mem- 

ce bers to fat in Parliament, without a previous Oath to pre- 

<« ſerve the Government in being, was never done in England. 

ce But now he craved pardon to ſay to themſelves, that the 

ce leſs Oaths or Engagements were impoſed, their Settlement 

« would be the ſooner attain'd to: that He knew, all the ſo- 

* ber Gentry would cloſe with them, if they might be ten- 


ct derly and gently uſed: that it was their common Concern- of 
© ment to amplify, not to leſſen, their Intereſt, and to be care- cil 
ce ful that neither the Cavalier nor the Fanatick Party ſhould Ci 
te have yet a ſhare in the Civil, or Military Power. pa 


Tas reſt of his Speech concern'd Ireland, and Scotland. on 
And all being ſpoken with more than his natural warmth, a 
there were ſome Expreſſions in it which they diſliked. But . 
others gave them ſome eaſe, and hope that he would be faith- 88 
ful, though inwardly they heartily wiſh'd that he was again in 1 
Scotland, and that they had been left to contend with the Ma- 1 
lignity of their old Army; and they watched for ſome occa- 
ſion that he might manifeſt his fidelity and reſignation to 
them, or give them juſt occaſion to ſuſpect and queſtion it. 

Tus late confuſions and interruptions of blick re- 
ceipts had wholly emptied their Coffers, out of which the 
Army, and all other expences, were to be ſupplied. And 
though the Parliament had, upon their coming together again, 
renewed their Ordinances for all Collections and Payments, 
= Money came in very ſlowly; and the People generally 

ſo little reverence for their Legiſlators, that they gave 

very flow obedience to their dire&ions: fo that they found 

it neceſſary, for their preſent ſupply, till they might by de- 

grees make themſelves more univerſally obey'd, to require 

the City preſently to collect and bring in the Arrears of their 

Taxes, and in 4 mean time to borrow a conſiderable Sum 

of Money of them; which could not be eaſily done but by 

the advice, and with the conſent of the Common- Council; 

that is, it could not be levied and collected orderly, and 
peaceably, without their diſtribution. . 

TheCeommen- TE Common-Council was conſtituted of ſuch Perſons as 

— vere weary of the Parliament, and would in no degree ſubmit 

refrafery to to, Or comply with any of their Commands. They did not 

only utterly refuſe to conſent to what was demanded, but, in 

the debate of it, excepted againſt the Authority, and, upon the 

matter, declar d, That they would ever fubwic ro any Im- 

e poſition that was not granted by a free and lawful Parliament. 

And it was generally believ'd, that they had aſſumed this 

courage upon ſome confidence they had in the General; and 

the Apprehenſion of this, made the Parliament to be in the 

85 greater 


n S SNS 


„„ „ „ „ „reren . 
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greater perplexity and d iſtraction. This refuſal would im- 
mediately have put an end to their Empire; they therefore 
reſol d upon this occaſion to make a full Experiment of their 
own power, and of their General's obedience. 

Tus Parliament having receiv'd a full information from 
thoſe Aldermen, and others, whoſe Intereſt was bound u 
with theirs, of all that had paſſed at the Common-Counci 
and of the ſeditious diſcourſes and expreſſions made by ſeveral 
of the Citizens, referr'd it to the confideration of the Coun- 
cil of State, what was fit to be done towards the Rebellious 
City, to reduce them to that ſubmiſſion which they ought to 
pay to the Parliament. The Council of State deliberated up- 
on the matter, and return'd their Advice to the Parliament, 
That ſome part of the Army might be ſent into the City, 
*and remain there, to preſerve the peace thereof, and of the 
« Common-wealth, and to reduce it to the obedience of the 
«Parliament. In Order thereunto, and for their better hu- 
te miliation, they thought it convenient that the Poſts and 
«Chains ſhould be removed from, and out of the ſeveral 
«Streets of the City; and that the Portculliſes, and Gates 
« of the City, ſhould be taken down and broken. Over and 
above this, they named ten or eleven Perſons, who had been 
the principal ConduQors in the Common-Council, all Citi- 
zens of great reputation; and adviſed That they ſhould be 
« apprehended and committed to Priſon, and that thereupon 
, new Common-Council might be elected, that would be 


—— 


more at their Devotion. 


Tu 1s round advice was embraced by the Parliament; and 
they had now a fit occaſion to make experiment of the courage 
and fidelity of their General, and commanded him to march 
into the City with his Army; and to execute all thoſe particu- Monk ſerve 
lars which they thought ſo neceſſary to their Service; and He , 2 
as readily executed their Commands; led his Army into the 7, obedience. 
Town on Febr. the gh, neglected the entreaties and prayers 
of all who applied to him ( whereof there were many who 
believed he meant better rowards them) cauſed as many, as 
he could, of thoſe who were ſo proſcribed to be apprehend- 
ed, and ſent them to the Tower; and, with all the circum- 
ſtances of contempt, pull'd down and broke the Gates and 
Portculliſes, ro the confuſion and conſternation of the whole 
City; and having thus expoſed it to the ſcorn and laughter 
of all who hated it, he return'd Himſelf ro White-Hall, and Returns to 
his Army to their former Quarters. And by this laſt Act of H. 
compliance he fruſtrated the preſent hopes of thoſe who had 
expected better from him, and confirm'd his Maſters, that 
they could not be too confident of his obedience to their 
molt extravagant Injunctions. And many at that time ws. 

chat 
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that if the Parliament had cultivated this tame reſignation gf 
his, with any temper and diſcretion, by 1 his con- 
ſent and approbation to their proceedings, they might have 
found a full condeſcenſion from him, at leaſt no oppoſition 
to all their other Counſels. But they were ſo infatuated with 
pride and inſolence, that they could not diſcern the ways to 
their own preſervation. 

WurrsrT He was executing this their Tyranny upon the 
City, They were contriving how to leſſen his Power and Au- 
thority, and refoly'd to joyn others with him in the Com- 
The Parlia- mand of the Army; and, upon that very day, they receiv'd 
Je a Petition, which they had fomented, preſented to the Parlia- 
ther:mCom- ment by a Man notorious in thoſe times, and who hath been 
_—— formerly mention'd, Praiſe-God Barebone, in the head of a 
cerve oth crowd of SeQaries. * — r all A 
— inable bitterneſs and reproaches u Memory of the 
ow te — King, and againſt the Perſon of . reſent King, and all 
Fanaicks. the Nobility, Clergy, and Gentry of the Kingdom, which 
ad hered to him; the utter Extirpation of all which it preſſed 
with great Acrimony. It took notice of diſcourſes of 

calling a new Parliament, at leaſt of admitting thoſe Mem- 
bers to fit in the preſent Parliament, who bad been excluded 
in the year 1648; Either of which, the Petitioners ſaid, 
* would prove the inevitable deſtruction of all the Godly in 
* the Land: and therefore they beſought them with all 
earneſtneſs, That no Perſon whatſoever might be admitted 
te to the exerciſe of any Office or Function in the State, or in 
te the Church, no not ſo much as to teach a School, who did 
te not firſt take the Oath of Abjuration of the King, and of all 
* his Family, and that he would never ſubmit to the Govern- 
* ment of any One ſingle Perſon whatſoever; and that who- 
« ſoever ſhould preſume ſo much as to propoſe, or mention 
«the Reſtoration of the King in Parliament, or any other 
te place, ſhould be adjudged guilty of, and condemn'd for High 

* Treaſon. 
T 11s Petition was receiv'd with great approbation by 
the Houſe, their Affection much applauded, and the thanks 
of the Parliament very ſolemnly return d by the Speaker: all 
def oe, Which information the General receiv'd at White-Hall, when 
Aſcurented he return d out of the City; and was preſently attended by 
ve „ bis chief Officers; who with open mouths, inveigh d againſt 
Parliamens the proceedings of the Parliament, Their manifeſt ingrati- 
of ther Ge-<< rude to him, and the indignity offer d to him, in giving ſuch 
"a «countenance to a rabble of infamous Varlets, who deſired 
c to ſet the whole Kingdom in a flame, to comply with their 
tc Fanatick and mad Enthuſiaſms; and that the Parliament 


cc would never have admitted ſuch an infamous Addreſs with 
| - appro- 
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« a tion, except they had firſt reſoly'd upon his Ruin 
«and Deſtruction; which he was aſſuredly to look for, if he 
« did not prevent it by his Wiſdom, and Sagacity ; and there- 
apon told him of the under-hand Endeavours which were 
led to work upon the Affections of the Soldiers. 
Txt General had been prepared, by the conferences of 
Scot and Robinſon in the march, to expect, that, aſſoon as he 
came to the Parliament, he muſt take the Oath of Abjuration, 
of the King and his Family, And therefore they had adviſed 
him © To offer the taking it himſelf, before it ſhould be pro- 
« poſed to him, as a matter that would confirm all Men in an 
* entire confidence in him. When he came to the Parlia- 
ment, they forbore, that day, to mention it, being a day de- 
dicated only to careſs him, and to give him thanks, in which 
it could not be ſeaſonable to mingle any thing of diſtruſt. 
But they meant roundly to have preſſed him to it, if this laſt 
opportunity, which they look d upon as a better earneſt of his 
fidelity, had not fallen out; and they thought he had not then 
taken any ſuch reſolution, as would have made him pauſe in | 
the giving them that ſatisfaction. But being now awakcn'd This - 
by this Alarm from his Officers, and the temper they were * *. 
in, and his flegm a little curdled, he begun to think himſelf 
in danger; and that this body of Men, that was called the 
Parliament, had not reputation enough to preſerve themſelves, 
and thoſe who adher'd to them. He had obſerv d throughout 
the Kingdom, as he march'd, how deſpicable they were in 
in ¶ the eſtimation of all Men, who gave them no other term or 
lid JN appellation but the Pump, as the fag end of a Carcaſe long 
all ſince expired. All that night was ſpent in conſultation with 
n- | his Officers; nor did he then form any other deſign than fo 
o- to unite his Army to him that they might not leave him in 
on || any reſolution he ſhould think fit to take. 
er In the morning, which was very ſoon after he had broken * merche: 
zh || the Gates and the Hearts of the City, he called his Army cih s 
again together, and marched with it into London, taking up - 
»y | his own Quarters at an Alderman's Houſe. At the ſame time f, u 
ks | he left White-Hall, he ſent a Letter to the Parliament, in Pπ . 
11 ÞF which he roundly took notice of * Their unreaſonable, un- 
n | juſt, and unpolitick proceedings; of their abetting and 
y || ©countenancing wicked, and unchriſtian Tenents in reference 
it „to Religion, and ſuch as would root out the practice of 
i- | any Religion; of their underhand correſponding with thoſe 
h every Perſons whom they had declared to be Enemies, and 
d e who had been 9 inſtrumental in all the Affronts 
*and Indignities they had undergone, in and after their diſ- 


r 
t * ſolution. Thercupon he adviſed them in ſuch Terms as 
h they could not but underſtand for the moſt peremptory Com- 


mand, 
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mand,“ That, in ſuch a time (a time preſcribed in his Letter) 
cc they would iſſue out Writs for a new Parliament, that ſo 
te their own fitting might be determined; which was the 
* only Expcdient, that could return Peace and Happineſs to 
te the Kingdom, and which both the Army and Kingdom ex- 

Ms Letter * pected at their hands. This Letter was no ſooner deliver'd 

Lu, to the Houſe, than it was Printed, and carefully publiſhed, 

prixced and and diſperſed throughout the City, to the end that they who 

ee, had been ſo lately and fo wofully diſappointed, migh ſee 
how throughly he was Embarked, and ſo entertain no new 
Jealouſies of him. 

Ar N he had dincd with the Lord Mayor, and diſpoſed 
his Army in ſuch a manner and order as he thought fit, he 
deſired Him and the Aldermen, with the Common Council, 

He meets to meet him at the Guild-Hall; where after many Excuſes 
— for the work of the other day, they plighted their Troth each 
cn to other in ſuch a manner, for the perfect Union and adhe- 
Councels ting to each other for the furure, that, aſſoon as they came 
wer pat, from thence, the Lord Mayor attended the General to his 
L Lodgings, and all the Bells of the City proclaim d, and teſti- 
b5 them, xd fied to the Town and Kingdom, that the Army and the City 
The) 6ybim. were of one mind. And aſſoon as the Evening came, there 
Jozcing in WAS a continued light of Bone-fires throughout the Ciry and 
Suburbs, with ſuch an univerſal Exclamation of Joy, as had 
7 never been known, and cannot be expreſſed, with ſuch ridi- 
culous ſigns of Scorn and Contempt of the Parliament, as 
reſtified the no-regard, or rather the notable deteſtation they 
had of it; there being ſcarce a Bone-fire at which they did 
not roaſt a Rump, and pieces of fleſh made like one; Which, 
they ſaid, © was for the Celebration of the Funeral of the Par- 
<«liament: and there can be no invention of fancy, wit, or 
ribaldry, that was not that Night exerciſed to defame the 
Parliament, and to magnify rhe General. 

In ſuch a huddle and mixture of looſe People of all Con- 
ditions, and ſuch a tranſport of Affections, it could not be 
otherwiſe bur that ſome Men would drink the King's Health; 
which was taken no notice of; nor was it known that one 
Perſon of Condition did once preſume to mention him. All 
this, how much ſoever it amazed and diſtracted the Parlia- 

ment, did not ſo diſhearten them, but that they continued 
— wrng ſtill ro fit, and proceed in all things with their uſual confidence. 
ſome Mem. They were not willing to deſpair of recovering their General 
| —＋. again to them; and, to that purpoſe, they ſent a Committee 
He 4 to treat with him, and to make all ſuch profers to him as th 
them in» 4 Conceiy'd were moſt like to comply with his Ambition. The 
—_— entertainment he gave this Committee, was the engaging 
cluded them in a conference with another Committee of the excluded 


Members 
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i Members, to the end that he might be ſatisfied by hearing 
both, how one could have right to fit there as a Parliament, 
; and the other be excluded: and when he had heard them all, 
he made no ſcruple to declare, © That in juſtice the ſecluded 
4 « Members ought to be admitted before the calling another 


q ce Parliament, and the diſſolution of this. 

v. AFTER He had put the City into the poſture they defired 

| d found no danger threaten'd him from thence, he return'd # r-twne 
ee an 8 a , to Whine- 


again to his Quarters in White-Hall, and diſpoſed his Army ya. 


* to thoſe Poſts which he judged moſt convenient. He then 
4 ſent for the Members of the Parliament to come to him, and —_— 
be many others who had been excluded, and lamented, The 34% Parties. 


f *{ad Condition the Kingdom was in, which he principally 
* * imputed to the diſunion, and diviſions, which had ariſen 
' © in Parliament among thoſe who were faithful to the Com- 
0 e mon- wealth: that he had had many Conferences with them 
e together, and was ſatisfied by thoſe Gentlemen, who had 
* been Excluded, of their Integrity; and therefore he had de- 
* fired-this Conference between them, that he might commu- 
© nicate his own thoughts to them; in doing whereof, that he 
* might not be miſtaken in his Delivery, or mĩſapprehended 
te in his Expreſſions, as he had lately been, he had put what He delivers 
* he had a mind to ſay in writing; which he commanded > bag ogg 
Secretary to read to them : and was as follows. paper. 


«© Gentlemen, 


*Y ov are not, I hope, Ignorant, what care and endea- 
* yours have been uſed, and means eſſay d, for healing the 
*breaches of our diviſions amongſt our ſelves; and that in 
ce order thereunto divers Conferences have been procured be- 
te tween you, though to ſmall effect; yet having at length re- 
ce ceiv d fuller ſatisfaction, from thoſe worthy Gentlemen that 
«© were ſecluded, than formerly; I was bold to put you all to 
te the trouble of this meeting, that I might open my {elf to 


be e you all, even with more freedom than — but leſt I 
b; e might be miſapprehended or miſtaken, as of late ir befell 
_ © me, I have committed to writing the Heads of what I in- 
All *rended to diſcourſe to you, and deſire it may be read open- 
<4 «ly to you all. | 

ce. Gentlemen, 

ral 


Ir appears unto me, by what I have heard from You and 
the whole Nation, that the Peace and happy Settlement of 
ey * theſe bleeding Nations, next under God, lieth in Your 
he hands. And when I conſider that Wiſdom, Piety, and Self- 
ng * denial, which I have reaſon to be confident, lodgeth in you, 
ed * and how great a ſhare of the Nations Sufferings will fall 
ers Vol. III. Part 2. Aa a * upon 
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* upon you, in caſe the Lord deny us now a Settlement, I am 
*in very good hopes, there will be found in you all, ſuch 
* melting Bowels towards theſe poor Nations, and towards 
< one another, that you will become Healers and makers up, 
* of all its woful Breaches. And that ſuch an opportunity 
* mightclearly appear to be in Your hands, I thought good to 
* aſſure you, and that in the preſence of God, that I have no- 
*thing before my Eyes but God's Glory, and the Settlement 
** of theſe Nations upon Common-wealth Foundations. In 
e purſuit whereof I ſhall think nothing too dear; and for my 
« Own particular, I ſhall throw my ſelf down at Your Feet 
te to be any thing or nothing in order to theſe great Ends. As 
te to the way of future Settlement, far be it from Me to im- 
* poſe any thing; I deſire you may be in perfect freedom; 
«only give me leave to mind You, that the Old Foundations 
* are by God's Providence ſo broken, that, in the eye of rea- 
© fon, they cannot be reſtored but upon the Ruins of the Peo- 
te ple of theſe Nations, that have engaged for their Rights, in 

« defence of the Parliament, and the great and main ends of 
«the Covenant, for uniting and making the Lord's Name 
* One in the Three Nations: and alſo the Liberty of the Peo- 

ce ple's Repreſentarive's in Parliament will be certainly loſt ; 

« for if the People find, that after fo long and bloody a War 

< againſt the King for breaking in upon their Liberties, yet at 

*laſt He muſt be taken in again, it will be out of queſtion, 
«and is moſt manifeſt, He may for the future govern by his 
Will, diſpoſe of Parliaments and Parliament Men, as He 
*pleaſeth, and yet the People will never more riſe for Aſ- 

«{iſtance. 
*Anp as to the Intereſt of this Famous City (which hath 
« been in all Ages the Bulwark of Parliaments, and unto 


* whom I am for their great Affection ſo deeply engaged) 


certainly it muſt lye in a Common- wealth; that Govern- 
© ment only being capable to make them, through the Lord's 
« Bleſfing, the Metropolis and Bank of the Trade for all 
© Chriſtendom; whereunto God and Nature hath fitted them 
* above others. | 

AN D as to a Government in the Church, the want 
*« whereof hath been no {mall Cauſe of theſe Nations diſtra- 
ce &ions, it is moſt manifeſt, that if it be Monarchical in the 
< State, the Church muſt follow, and Prelacy muſt be 
* brought in; which theſe Nations, I know, cannot bear, and 
* againſt which they have ſo ſolemnly Sworn. 

And indeed moderate, not rigid Presbyterian Govern- 
© ment, with a ſufficient Liberty for Conſciences truly tender, 
<< appears at preſent to be the moſt indifferent and acceptable 
* way to the Church's Settlement. 1 

«c HE 
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n Tus main thing that ſeems to lye in the way, is the 
h te Intereſt of the Lords, even of thoſe Lords who have ſhew'd 
8 * themſelves Noble indeed, by joyning with the People, and 
i te in defence of thoſe juſt Rights have adventured their deareſt 
y “Blood and large Eſtates. To that I ſhall only ſay, that 
4 * though the ſtate of theſe Nations be ſuch, as cannot bear 
5 te theĩt Sitting in a diſtin& Houſe; yet, certainly, the Wiſ- 


it te dom of Parliament will find out ſuch Hereditary Marks of 
n * Honour for them, as may make them more Noble in after 
© Ages. 
a Gentlemen, 


0 o the whole matter, the beſt reſult that I can make 
tc at preſent for the Peace of theſe Nations, will be, in my 
ec opinion, that you forthwith go to fit together in Parliament, | 
*in order, | 

1. To the ſettling of the Conduct of the Armies of the 
* Three Nations in that manner, as they may be ſerviceable 
* to the Peace and Safety of them, and not to its own, and 
ce the Nation's ruin, by Faction and Diviſion. 

2. © To the providing ſufficient maintenance for them; 
te that is, for the Forces by Land, and for the Navy by 
* Sea, and all the Arrears of both, and other contingencics of 
*the Government. 

3. To the appointing a Council of State with Authority 
tc to ſettle the Civil Government and Judicatories in Scotland 
cc and Ireland, and to take care for the iſſuing of Writs for 
cc the Summoning a Parliament of theſe Three Nations united, 
te to meet at Weſtminſter the 20** day of April next, with ſuch 
th <* Qualifications as may ſecure the Publick Cauſe we are all 
to «engaged in, and according to ſuch diſtributions as were uſed 
d) * in the Year 1654. Which Parliament fo called, may meet 
n- cc and act in freedom, for the more full Eſtabliſhing of this 
d's © Common- wealth, without a King, fingle Perſon, or Houſe 
all * of Lords. 


em 4. Toa Legal Diſſolution of this Parliament, to make 
tc way for Succeſſion of Parliaments. 
int «AND in order to theſe good Ends, the Guards will not 


ra- * only willingly admit you, but faithfully both my ſelf, and 
he « every of the Officers under my Command; and I believe the 
be | © Officers and Soldiers of the Three Nations will ſpend their 
nd « Blood for you and ſucceſſive Parliaments. 

« [x Your Conjunction be directed to this end, you may 
en- * part Honourably, having made a fair ſtep to the Settile- 
er, e ment of theſe Nations, by making a way for ſucceſſive Par- 
ble «© ]jaments. | | 

| „Bur I muſt needs fay, that if any different Councel 
Aaa2 e ſhould 
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*{hould be taken (which I have no reaſon to fear) theſe 
* Nations would preicntly be thrown back into Force and 
Violence, and all hopes of this much deſired Eſtabliſhment 
* buried in diſorder; which the Lord in his great Mercy I 
* hope will prevent. And ſo God ſpeed you well together, 
* and unite your hearts for the preſervation of Peace and Set- 
**tlement of theſe Nations, to his Glory and Yours, and all 
* our Comforts. 


Divers who heard this, thought there was no diſſimu- 
lation in it, in order to cover and conceal his good intentions 
for the King: for, without doubt, he had not to this hour 
ſeem d to them to have H or thought to ſerve him, 
but appear d to be really of the opinion he expreſſed in his 
Paper, that it was a work impoſſible. So that they thought 
he deſired nothing, but that he might ſee a Common- wealth 
eſtabliſh'd in ſuch a Model as Holland was, where he had been 
bred; and that himſelf might enjoy the Authority and place 
which the Prince of Orange poſſeſſed in that Government. 
He had not, from his marching out of Scotland to this time 
had much publick converſation with any Perſons who had 
ſerv'd the King; nor had he hitherto, or, for ſome time after 
did he ſet one of the King's Friends at Liberty, though all 
the Priſons were full of them; but on the contrary, they were 
every day committed by the Rump-Parliament ; and with 


them it was guilt enough to be ſuſpected but to wiſh for the 


King's Reſtoration. 
Ass oo as the Conference above mention'd was ended 
with the Members of the Parliament, They who had been 


Tie ſecluded Excluded from the year 1648, repair'd to the Houle on Feb. 


— . the 214, and without any interruption, which they had hi- 


Their tranſ- 


therto found, took their places; and being ſuperior in number 
to the reſt, they firſt repealed and aboliſh'd all the Orders by 
which they had been excluded; then they provided for Him 
who had ſo well provided for Them, by renewing and en- 
larging the General's Commiſhon, and revoking all other 


Commiſſions which had been granted to any to meddle with 


or aſſign Quarters to any part of the Forces. 
Tut y who had fare before, had put the whole Militia of 
the Kingdom into the hand of Sectaries, Perſons generally 


of no degree or quality, and notorious only for ſome new 


Tenent in Religion, and for ſome barbarity exerciſed upon 
the King's Party. All theſe Commiſſions were revoked, and 
the Militia put under the Government of the Nobility, and 
principal Gentry throughout the Kingdom; yet with this care 
and exception, that no Perſon ſhould be capable of being 
truſted in that Province, who did not firſt declare ny 47 
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hand, © That he did confeſs, and acknowledge, that the War 
te raiſed by the two Houſes of, Parliament againſt the late 
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King, was juſt, and lawful, until ſuch time as force and vio- 


«lence was uſed upon the Parliament in the year 1648. 
Ix the laſt place, they raiſed an Aſſeſſment of one hundred 


! thouſand pounds by the Month, for the payment of the Ar- 


my, and defraying the Publick expences for ſix Months, to 
which the whole Kingdom willingly ſubmitted ; and the City 
of London, upon the credit and ſecurity of that AR, advanced 


as much ready Money as they were deſired; and having thus 


far redreſſed what was paſt, and provided as well as they 

could for the future, they iflued out Writs to call a Parliament, They i- 
to meet upon the hve and twentieth day of April next enſuing yu 79 
(being April 1660) and then, on the ſixteenth, or ſeventecth men: : and 
day of March, after they had appointed a Council of State, of ©9*** 


themſel vet, 


| which there were many ſober and honeſt Gentlemen, who did u appoine 


not wiſh the King ill, they diffolv'd that preſent Parliament, h com” 
againſt all the importunities uſed by the Sectaries (who in 
Multitudes flock'd together, and ers i Addrefles in the Name 
of their Party in the City of London, that they would not diſ- 
folve themſelves) but to the unſpeakable Joy of all the reſt 
of the Kingdom; who, notwithſtanding their very different 
affections, expectations, and deſigns, were unanimous in their 
wearineſs and deteſtation of the long Parliament. 


WuHex the King, who had rather an imagination, than an No Kine" 
Mats at 


expectation, that the march of General Monk to London with 334, 


his Army might produce ſome alteration that might be uſeful during rhis 


to him, heard of his entire ſubmiſſion to the Parliament, and“. 


of his entring the City, and diſarming it, the Commitment 
of the principal Cirizens, and breaking their Gates and Port- 
culliſes, all the little remainder of his hopes was extinguiſhed, 
and he had nothing left before his Eyes but a perpetual Exile, 
attended with all thoſe diſcomforts, whereof he had too long 
Experience, and which he muſt now expect, would be im- 
proved with the worſt circumſtances of neglect, which uled ro 
wait upon that condition. A greater conſternation and de- 


jection of mind cannot be imagin'd than at that time cover'd 


the ſmall Court of the King; but God did not ſuffer him long 
to be wrapped up in that melancholick Cloud. As the Ge- 
neral's ſecond march into the City was within two or three 
days after his firſt, and diſpelld the miſts and fogs which the 
other had raiſed, fo the very Evening of that day which had . N, 
brought the News of the firſt in the Morning, brought like- — 2 
wiſe an Account to his Majeſty of the ſecond, with all the 4% 0 
circumſtances of Bells, and Bone-fires, and burning of Rumps, „, 7 
and ſuch other Additions, as might reaſonably be true, and ico+-, 1 
which a willing Relator would not omit. 
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Ware x it begun to be dark, the Lord Marquis of Ormond 
brought a young Man with him to the Chancellor's Lodging 
at Bruſſels; which was under the King's Bed-Chamber, and 
to which his Majeſty every day vouchſafed to come for the 
diſpatch of any Bukineks. The Marquis ſaid no more but 
That that Man had formerly been an Officer under him, 
*and he beliey'd he was an honeſt Man; beſides, that he 
* brought a line or rwo of Credit from a Perſon they would 
* both believe; but that his diſcourſe was fo ſtrange and ex- 
t traragant, that he knew not what to think of it; however, 
ehe would call the King to judge; and ſo went out of the 
Room leaving the Man there, and immediately return'd with 
the King. 

Tre Man's name was Bailey ; who had liv'd moſt in Ire- 
land, and had ſerv d there as a Foot Officer under the Marquis. 
He look d as if he had drank much, or ſlept little: his Rela- 
tion was, That in the Afternoon of ſuch a day, he was with 
<< Sr John Stephens in Lambeth Houſe, uſed then as a Priſon for 
* ws of the King's Friends; where, whilſt they were in 
* conference together, News was brought into the Houſe 
* by ſeveral Perſons, that the General was marched with his 
** whole Army into the City (it being within two or three 
days after he had been there, and broke down their Gates, 
* and pull'd down their Poſts) and that he had a conference 
* with the Mayor and Aldermen; which was no ſooner end- 
ved, but that all the City Bells rang out; and He heard the 
Bells very plain at Lambeth: and that he ſtaid there fo late, 
till they ſaw the Bone-fires burning and flaming in the City : 
* upon which S* John Stephens had deſir d him, that he would 
* immediately croſs the River, and go into London, and in- 
* quire what the matter was; and if he found any thing extra- 


© ordinary in it, that he would take Poſt, and make all poſſi- 
*ble haſte to Bruſſels, that the King might be inform'd of it; 


* and fo gave him a ſhort Note in Writing to the Marquis of 
* Ormond, that he might believe all that the Meſſenger would 
* inform him: that thereupon he went over the River, walked 


through Cheap-ſfide, ſaw the Bone-fires, and the King's health 


« drank in ſeveral places, heard all that the General had done, 


and brought a Copy of the Letter which the General had 


* ſent to the Parliament, at the time when he return'd with 
© his Army into the City; and then told many things, which 
were, he ſaid, © Publickly ſpoken, concerning ſending for the 
King: that then he took Poſt for Dover, and hired a Bark 


that brought him to Offend. 


Tut time was ſo ſhort from the hour he left London, that 
the expedition of his Journey was incredible; nor could any 
Man undertake to come from thence in fo ſhort a time, * 
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the moſt important Affair, and for the greateſt reward. It was 
evident by many pauſes and heſitations in his diſcourſe, and 
ſome Repetitions, that the Man was not compoſed, and at beſt 
wanted ſleep; yet his Relation could not be a meer fiction 
and imagination. Sr John Stephens was a Man well known to 
his Majeſty, and the other two; and had been ſent over late- 
ly by the King, with ſome advice to his Friends; and it was 
well known, that he had been apprehended at his Landing, 
and was ſent Priſoner to Lambeth Houſe. And though he had 
not mention'd in his Note any particulars, yet he had given 
him credit, and nothing but the Man's own Devotion to the 
King could reaſonably tempt him to undertake fo hazardous 
and chargeable a Journey. Then the General's Letter to 
the Parliament was of the higheſt moment, and not like to 
be feign'd; and upon the whole matter, the King thought he 
had Argument to raiſe his own Spirits, and that he ſhould do 
but juſtly in communicating his Intelligence to his diſpirited 
Family, and Servants; who, upon the News thereof, were 
revived proportionably to the deſpair they had ſwallow'd ; 
and, according to the temper of Men who had lain under 
long diſconſolation, thought all their Sufferings over; and 
laid in a ſtock of ſuch vaſt hopes, as would be very hard for 
any ſucceſs to procure ſatisfaction for. 

Bor the King, who thanked God for this new dawning 
of hope, and was much refreſh'd with this unexpected Alte- 
ration, was yet reſtrain d from any confidence that this would 
produce any ſuch Revolution as would be ſufficient to do his 
work; towards which he ſaw cauſe enough to deſpair of aſſi- 
ſtance from any Foreign power. The molt that he could col- 
le& from the General's Letter, beſides the ſuppreſſing the pre- 
ſent Tyranny of the Rump Parliament, was, that, poſſibly, at 
laſt the excluded Members might be again admitted, and it 
may be, able to govern that Council. And even this Admi- 
niſter'd no ſolid ground of comfort or confidence to his Ma- 
jeſty. Several of thoſe excluded Members had not been truc 
4 of Parliament, but elected, after the end of the 
War, into Their places who had been expelled for adhering 
to the King; and ſo they had no title to ſit there, but what 
the Counterfeit Great Seal had given them, without, and a- 
gainſt the King's Authority. It was thought theſe Men, with 
others who had been Lawfully choſen, were willing, and de- 


ſirous, that the Conceſſions made by the late King at the Iſle 


of Wight might be accepted; which in truth did, with the 
preſervation of the Name and Life of the King, near as much 
eſtabliſh a Republican Government, as was ſettled after his 
Murther; = becauſe they would inſiſt upon that, they were, 
with thoſe circumſtances of force and violence, which are 
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formerly mention'd, excluded from the Houſe; without which 
that horrid Villany could never have been committed. 

Now what could the King reaſonably expect from theſe 
Men's readmiſſion into the Government, but that they would 
relume their old Concluſions, and preſs him to conſent to his 
Father's Conceſſions? which his late Majeſty yielded to with 
much leſs chearfulneſs, than he walked to the Scaffold; though 
it was upon the promiſe of many powerful Men then in the 
Parliament, That he ſhould not be obliged to accompliſh 
that Agreement. Theſe Revolvings wrought much upon 
his Majeſty, though he thought it neceſſary to appear pleaſed 
with what he had heard, and to expect much greater things 
from it; which yet he knew not how to contribute to, till he 
ſhould receive a farther Account from London of the Revolu- 
tions there. 

Id DEE D, when all his Majeſty had heard before, was con- 
firm'd by ſeveral Expreſſes, who paſſed with much freedom, 
and were every day ſent by his Friends, who had recover'd 
their Courage to the full, and diſcern'd that theſe excluded 
Members were principally admitted to prepare for the calling 
a New Parliament, and to be ſure to make the diſſolution of 
this anqueſtionable and certain, the King recover'd his hopes 
again; which were every day increaſed by the Addrefles of 

Mary »w many Men, who had never before applied themſelves to him; 
777 1% and many ſent to him for his Majeſty's Approbation and leave 
The Cowneil to ſerve and fit in the next Parliament. And from the time 
Argotl that the Parliament was diffoly'd, the Council of State be- 
veour now haved themſelves very civilly towards his Majelty's Friends, 
je RE” and releaſed many of them out of Priſon : particularly An- 
nefley, when Preſident of the Council, was very well con- 
rented that the King ſhould receive particular Information 
of His Devotion, and of his Reſolution to do him Service; 
which he manifeſted in many particulars of importance, and 
had the Courage to receive a Letter from his Majeſty, and 
return'd a dutiful Anſwer to it: all which had a very. good 
aſpect, and ſeem d to promiſe much good. Yet the King 
knew not what to think of the General's Paper, which he had 


deliver'd at his Conference with the Members; for which he 


could ſeem to have no temptation, but his violent Affection 
to a Common- wealth. Few or none of his Majeſty's Friends 
could find any means of addreſs to him; yet they did believe, 
and were much the better for believing it, that the King had 
ſome ſecret correſpondence with him. And ſome of them 
ſent to the King, © Of what importance it would be, that he 
gave them ſome Credit, or means of Accels to the General, 
© by which they might reccive his Order and Direction in 
**{ach things as occurr'd on the ſuddain, and that they might 
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*be ſure to do nothing that might croſs any purpoſe of His. 
To which the King return'd no other Anſwer, * But that 
they ſhould have patience, and make no attempt whatſo- 
ever; and that in due time they ſhould receive all Adver- 
*riſements neceſſary; it being not thought fit to diſclaim 
having intelligence with, or hopes of the General ; fince it 
was very evident, that the receiv'd opinion, that he did deſign 
to ſerve the King, or that he would be at laſt obliged to do it, 
whether he deſign d to do it or no, did really as much con- 
8 tribute to the advancement of his Majeſty's Service, as if he 
ed had dedicated himſelf to it. And the Aſſurance, that the other 
88 1 thought they had, that he had no ſuch lntention, hin- 
der d thoſe obſtructions, jealouſies, and interruptions, which 
u- rery probably might have leſſen d his credit with his own 
Army, or united all the reſt of the Forces againſt him. 
n- ©. TrxExe happen d likewiſe at this time a buſineſs that very 
m, much troubled the King, and might very probably have de- 
rd aroy'd all the hopes that began to flatter him. Upon the 
ed Diſſolution of the Parliament, which put an end to all the 
ng WR Power and Authority of thole who had 4 the chief Inſtru- 
of ments of all the monſtrous things, which had been done, the 
ICS higheſt deſpair ſeiſed upon all who had been the late King's 
of Judges; who were ſure to find as hard meaſure from the ſe- 
m; Wcluded Members, as they were to expect if the King himſelf 
Ve had been reſtored. And all they who had afterwards con- 
ne Wcurr'd with them, and exerciſed the ſame power, who were 
e- W{call'd the Rump, believ'd their ruin and deſtruction to be cer- 
Js, tain, and at hand. And therefore they contrived all the ways 
[n- they could to preſerve themſelves, and to prevent the aſſem- 
n- bling a new Parliament; which if they could interrupt, they 
on made no doubt but the Rump Members would again reſume 
e; che Government, notwithſtanding their Diſſolution by the 
nd power of the ſecluded Members; who would then pay dear 


nd Wor their preſumption and intruſion. 
od To this purpoſe, they employ'd their Agents amongſt the 
ng Officers 4 Soldiers of the Army, who had been dilgracc- 


ad fully remov'd from their Quarters in the Strand, and Weft- 
ne WW minſter, and the parts adjacent to London, to make room for 
on General Monk's Army ; which was now look'd upon as the 
ds ble Confiding part of the Army. And they inflamed theſe 
ve, Men with the ſenſe of their own deſperate condition; who, 
ad having ſerved throughout the War, ſhould, beſides the loſo 
i of all the Arrears of Pay due to them, be now offer d as a ſa- 
crifice to the Cavaliers, whom they had Conquer'd, and who, 
they ſuppoſed, were implacably incenſed againſt them. Nor 
did they omit to make the ſame infuſions into the Soldiers ot 
Genieral Monk's Army, who had all the fame Title to the ws 
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fears and apprehenſions. And when their minds were thus 

repared, and ready to declare upon the firſt opportunity, 

ambert made his eſcape out of the Tower; his Party having 
in all places fo many of their Combination, that they could 
compaſs their deſigns of that kind whenever they thought 
fit; though the General had as great a jealouſy of this Man's 
eſcape, as of any thing that could fall out to ſupplant him. 
And therefore, it may be preſumed, he took all pothble care 
to prevent it: and they who then had Command of the place, 
were notoriouſly known neither to love Lambert's Perſon, nor 
to favour his Deſigns. 

T a1s eſcape of Lambert in ſuch a conjunQure, the moſt 
perilous that it could fall out in, put the General, and the 
Council of State, into a great Agony. They knew well what 
Poyſon had bcen ſcatter d about the Army, and what impreſ- 
ſion it had made in the Soldiers. Lambert was the moſt Po- 
pular Man, and had the greateſt Influence upon them. And 
though they had lately deſerted him, they ſufficiently 
3 their remorſc, and their deteſtation of thoſe who 

ad ſeduced and couſen'd them. So that there was little doubt 
to be made, now he was at liberty, but that they would flock 
and reſort to him, aſſoon as they ſhould know where to find 
him. On the other hand, no ſmall danger was threaten d 
from the very drawing the Army together to a Rendezvous 
in order to proſecute and oppoſe him, no Man being able 
to make a judgment what they would chooſe to do in ſuch 
a conjuncture, when they were ſo full of jealouſy and diſſatiſ- 
faction. And it may very reaſonably be believ'd, that if he 
had, after he found himſelf at liberty, lain conceal'd, till he 
had digeſted the Method he meant to proceed in, and pro- 
cured ſome place to which the Troops might reſort to de- 
clare with him, when he ſhould appear ( which had been 
very eaſy then for him to have done) he would have gone 
near to have ſhaken at leaſt, the Model the General had 


made. 


Bu r either through the fear of his ſecurity, and being be- 
tray d into the hands of his Enemies (as all kind of treachery 
was at that time very actire; of which he had experience) 
or the preſumption, that the Army would obey him u 
his firit call; and tliat, if he could draw a ſmall part to him, 
the reſt would never appear againſt him; he precipitared 
himſelf to make an attempt, before he was ready for it, or it 
tor Him; and fo put it into his Enemy's power to diſappoint, 
and controle all his deſigns. He ſtaid not ar all in London, 
as it was his Intereſt to have done, but haſten d into the 
Country; and truſting a Gentleman in Auckingbam- fbire , 
whom he thought himſelf ſure of, the General had quickly 

notice 
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notice in what Quarter he was: yet, with great Expedition, 
Lambert drew four Troops of the Army to him, with which 
he had the courage to appear near Daventry in Northampton- He draws 

ire, a Country famous for diſaffection to the King, and for mW 
adhering to the Parliament; where he preſumed he ſhould 
be attended by other parts of the Army, before it ſhould be Veen. 
known at White-Hall where he was, and that any Forces 
could be ſent from thence againſt him: of which, he doubred 
not, from his many Friends, he ſhould have ſeaſonable 
Notice. 

Bur the General, upon his firſt ſecret intimation of his 
being in Buckingham-ſhire, and of the courſe he meant to take 
had committed it to the charge and care of Colonel Ingoldsby, The Genera! 
(who was well known to be very willing and deſirous to rake gold uy a 
revenge upon Lambert, for his malice to Oliver and Richard, gan vim 
and the affront he had himſelf receiv'd from him) to attend 2e 
and watch all his Motions with his own Regiment of Horle ; . 
which was the more faithful to him for having been before T 
ſeduced by Lambert to deſert him. Ingoldsby, being joyn'd Sear. 
with a good Body of Foot under Colonel Streater, uſed fo 
much diligence in waiting upon Lambert's Motion, before 
he was ſuſpected to be ſo near, that one of Lambert's four 
Captains fell into the hands of his Forlorne hope ; who made 
him Priſoner, and brought him to their Colonel. The Ca- 
ptain was very well known to Ingoldsby ; who, after ſome 
conference with him, gave him his liberty, upon his promiſe, 
„That he would himſelf retire to his Houſe, and fend his 
*Troop to obey his Commands; which promiſe he obſcry'd ; am- 


and the next day his Troop, under his Cornet and Quarter- — 


revolt, to 


Maſter, came to Ingoldsby, and inform'd him where Lambert 1ngo!d:by; 


was. He thereupon made haſte, and was in his view, before 
the other had notice that he was purſued by him. 

LamBExr, ſurpriſed with this diſcovery, and finding that 
one of his Troops had forſaken him, ſaw his Enemy much 
ſuperior to him in Number; and therefore ſent to deſire that 
they might treat together ; which the other was content to 
do. Lambert propoled to him, © That they might reſtore Ri- 
e chard to be Protector; and promiled to unite all his Credit 
to the Support of that Intereſt. But Ingoldsby 5 that 
he well underſtood the folly and impoſſibility of that Under- 
taking) had devoted himlelf to a better Intereſt ; and adher'd 
to the General, becauſe he preſum'd that He did intend to 
ſerve the King, and fo rejected this Oyexture. Whereupon 
both Parties prepared to Fight, when another of Lambert's 18 
Troops forſaking him, and putting themſelves under his Ene- 
_— concluded, that his Safety would depend upon his 
Flight; which he thought to ſecure by the ſwiftnets of his 
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Lambert Horſe,” But Jngoldsby keeping his Eye ſtill upon him, and 

7 being as well Horſed, overtook him, and made him his Pri. 

He and »- ſoner, after he had in vain uſed great and much importunity 
"ver: taten. to him, that he would permit him to eſcape. 

Wiru him were taken Cobbet, Creed, and ſome other Of. 

ficers of the greateſt Intereſt with the Fanatick part of the 

Army, and who were moſt apprehended by the General in 

a time when all the ways were full of Soldiers endeavouring 

to repair to them, ſo that, if they had not been cruſhed in 

that inſtant, they would, in very few days, have appear'd very 

formidable. Ingoldsby return'd to London, and brought his 

Priſoners to the Privy Council; who committed Lamben 

again to the Tower with a ſtricter Charge, with ſome other 

of the Officers; and ſent the reſt to other Priſons. This very 

ſeaſonable Victory look d to all Men, as a happy Omen to 

the ſucceeding Parliament ; which was to aſſemble ſoon 

after the Priſoners were brought before the Council; and 

would not have appear d with the ſame chearfulneſs, if Lan- 


bert had remain'd ſtill in Arms, or, in truth, if he had been 


ſtill at Liberty, . 


The Pariia- TI this ſhort Interval between the return of the ſecluded } 


ent , and 


Gun of Members, and the Convention of the new Parliament, many 


State pr. prudent Actions and Alterations (beſides what have been al- | 


dent Alt i- 
ons, 


ready mention'd) were begun by that Parliament, before it 
was diffolv'd, and finiſh'd afterwards by the Council of State; 


which were good Preſages, that the future Councils would 2 
Befere the proceed with Moderation. They releaſed St George Booth 


e u from his Impriſonment, that he might be Ele&ed to fit in the 


Parliament, enſuing Parliament, as he ſhortly after was; and they ſer at 
yg An liberty all thoſe who had been committed for adhering to 


Booth, Cc. him. Thoſe of the King's Party who had ſhelrer'd rhemſelve: 


in obſcurity, appear'd now abroad, and converſed without 


controle, and M* Merdaunt, who was known to be entirely 
. truited by the King, walked into all places with freedom; 
and many of the Council, and ſome Officers of the Army, as 
Ingeldaby and Huntington, & c. made, through Him, tender ot 

their Services to the King. 
Trey referm Bur that which ſeem'd of moſt importance, was the re- 
he Nev) formation they made in the Navy; which was full of Sectaries, 
Monk 24 and under the Government of thoſe who of all Men were de- 
Mountagze clared the moſt Republican. The preſent Fleet prepared for 
the Summer Service, was under the Command of Vice-Ac- 
miral Lawjoa ; an excellent Sea-man, but then a notorious 


Anabaptiſt; who had fill'd the Fleet with Officers, and Ma- 
riners, of the ſame principles. And they well remember'd, 


bo he had lately beſieged the City; and by the power of 
his Fleet, given that turn which helped to ruin the Committe: 
iy 
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of Safety, and reſtore the Rump-Parliament to the exerciſe 
of their Juriſdiction ; for which he ſtood high in Reputation 
with all that Party. The Parliament refolv'd, though they 
thought it not fit or ſafe to remove Lawſon, yer ſo far to eclipſe 
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him, that he ſhould not have it ſo abſolutely in his power to 


Controle Them, as he had done the Committee of Safety. In 
order to this they concluded, that they would call Mountague, 
who had lain privately in his own Houſe, under a Cloud, and 
Jealouſy of being inclined too much to the King, and make 
Him and the General (who was not to be left out in any 
thing) joynt Admirals of the Fleet; whereby Mountague only 
would go to Sea, and have the Ships under his Command ; 
by which he might take care for good Officers, and Sca-men, 
for ſuch other Ships as they meant to add to the Fleet, and 
would be able to obſerve, if not reform the reſt. Mountague 
ſent privately over to the King for his Approbation, betore 
he would accept the Charge; which being ſpeedily ſent to 
him, he came to London, and cnter'd into that joynt Com- 
mand with the General; and immediately applied himſelf to 
put the Fleet into ſo good order, that he might comfortably 
ſerve in it. Since there was no Man who bertook himlelf to 
his Majeſty's Service with more generoſity than this Gentle- 
man, it is fit in this place to enlarge concerning him, and the 
correſpondence which he held with the King. x 


MouNxTAGUE was of a Noble Family, of which ſome are. 


were too much addicted to Innovations in Religion, and in 
the beginning of the Troubles, appcar'd againit the King ; 
though his Father, who had been long a Servant to the Crown; 
never could be prevail d upon to ſwerve from his Allegiance, 
and took all the care he could to reltrain this his only Son 
within thoſe limits: but being young, and more our of his 
Father's Controle by being Married into a Family, which, at 
that time, alſo trod awry, he was ſo far wrought upon by the 
Careſſes of Cromwell, that, out of pure Affection to him, he 
was perſwaded to take Command in the Army, when it was 
new Modell'd under Fairfax, and when he was little more 
than twenty years of Age. He fſerv'd in that Army in the 
Condition of a Colonel to the end of the War, with the Re- 
putation of a very ſtout and ſober young Man. And from 
that time Cromwell, to whom he paſſionately adhered, took 
him into his neareſt Confidence, and ſent him, firſt, joyn'd 
in Commiſſion with Blake; and then, in the fole Command 


by Sea; in which he was diſcreet and ſucceſsful. And though 


Men looked upon him as devoted to Cromivell's Intereſt, in 
N other reſpects he behaved himſelf with civility to all Men, 
and without the leaſt ſhcew of Acrimony towards any who had 
ery'd the King; and was ſo much in lose with . 

| that 


of Admiral 
Mountague. 
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that he was one of thoſe who moſt deſired and adviſed Cron. 
well to accept, and aſſume that Title, when it was offer'd to 
him by his Parliament. He was deſign'd by him to Com- 
mand the Fleet that was to mediate, as was pretended, in 
the Sound between the two Kings of Sweden and Denmart ; 
but was, in truth, to hinder the Dutch from aſliſting the Dane 
againſt the Swede; with whom Oliver was engaged in an in- 
ſeparable Alliance. He was upon this oy ny 69 when Ri 
chard was ſcornfully thrown out of the Prote&or-ſhip ; and 
was afterwards joyn'd (for they knew not how to leave him 
out, whilſt he had that Command) with Algernoon Sidney, and 
the other P.enipotentiaries which the Rump-Parliament ſent 
to reconcile thoſe Crowns. Aſſoon as Richard was ſo caſt 
down, the King thought Mountague's relations and obliga- 
tions were at an end, and was adviſed by thoſe who kney 
him, to invite. him to his Service. 

Tur as accompanied him at that time Edward Mount ague, 
the eldeſt Son of the Lord Mountague of Boughton, and his 
near Kinſman ; with whom he had a particular Friendſhip. 
This Gentleman was not unknown to the King, and very 
well known to the Chancellor, to have good Affections and 
Reſolutions; and one who, by the correſpondence that v 


between them, he knew, had undertaken that unpleaſant 


Voyage, only to diſpoſe his Couſin to lay hold of the firſt 
opportunity to ſerve his Majeſty. At this time S* George 
Booth appcar'd, and all thoſe deſigns were laid, which, it was 
rcaſonably hoped, would engage the whole Kingdom againſt 
that odious part of the Parliament which was then poſſeſſed 
of the Government. And it was now thought a very ſea- 
ſonable Conjuncture to make an experiment, whether 
tague with his Fleet would declare for the King. 

Tus Chancellor thereupon prepared ſuch a Letter in his 


on Name, as his any thought proper, to invite him to 


that reſolution, from the diſtraction of the times, and the de- 
termination of all thoſe Motives which had in his youth firſt 
provoked him to the engagements he had been in. He in- 
form'd him of © Sr George Buooth's being poſſeſſed of Cheſter, 
and in the head of an Army; and that his Majeſty was al- 
te ſured of many other Places; and of a general bination 
te between Perſons of the greateſt Intereſt, to declare for the 
te King; and that, if he would bring his Fleet upon the Coaſt, 
ce his Majcſty, or the Duke of York, would immediately be 
© on Board with him. This Letter was incloſed in another 
to Edward Mountzgue, to be by him deliver'd, or Not deli- 
ver d, as he thought fit; and committed to the care of an 
Expreſs, who was then thought not to be without ſome 
Credit with the Admiral himſelf; which did not prove _ 

ow- 
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However, the Meſſenger was diligent in proſecuting his Voy- 
age, and arriv'd ſafely at Copenhagen (where the Fleet lay; 
and where all the Plenipotentiaries from the Parliament then 
were) and withour difficulty found opportunity to deliver his 
Letter to the Perſon to whom it was directed; who, the ſame 
Night, deliver d the other to his Couſin. He receiv'd it 
chearfully,®and was well pleaſed with the hopes of ſuddain 
Revolutions in England. | 
Tu were both of them puzzled how to behave them- 
ſelves towards the Meſſenger, who was not acceptable to 
them, being very well known to the Fleer, where though he 
had had good Command, he had no Credit; and had ap- 
pear'd ſo publickly, by the folly of Good-fellowſhip, that the 
Admiral, and many others, had ſcen him and taken notice 
of him, before he knew that he brought any Letter for him. 
The concluſion was, that he ſhould without delay be ſent 
away, without ſpeaking with the Admiral, or knowing that 
he knew any thing of his Errand. But Edward Mountague 
writ ſuch a Letter to the Chancellor, as was evidence enough 
that his Majeſty would not be in his expectation 
of any Service that the Admiral could perform for him. With 
this Anſwer the Meſſenger return d ro Bruſſels, where there 
was a great alteration from the time he had left it. 
Wirui few days after this Meſſenger's withdrawing 
from Copenhagen, of whoſe being there the Plenipotentiaries 
were ſo jealous, that they had reiolv d to require of the King 
of Denmark, that he might be committed to Priſon, Admiral 
Mountague declared, That he ſhould not be able to ſtay 
longer there for the want of Victual; of which he had nor 
ic more than would ſerve to carry him home; and therefore 
* Jefir'd, that they would preſs both Kings, and the Dutch 
« plenĩpotentiaries, to finiſh the Negotiation. By this time 
the News of the Commotions in England made a great noile, 
and were reported, according to the Affections of the Perſons 
who ſent Letters thither, more to the King's advantage than 
there was reaſon for; and the other Plenipotentiaries came 
to know, that the Man, of whom they were ſo jealous, had 
pony ſpoken with Edward Mountague ; who was very well 
nown, and very ill thought of by them. And from thence 
they concluded, that the Admiral, who had never pleaſed 
them, was no ſtranger to that Negotiation; in which jealouſy 
they were quickly confirm'd, when they ſaw him with bis 
Fleet under Sail, making his courſe for England, without 
giving them any notice, or taking his leave of them; which 
if he had done, they had ſecret Authority from their coming 
thirher (upon the general apprehenſion of his Inclination) to 


have ſecured his Perſon on Board his own Ship, and to have 
diſpoſed 
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diſpoſed of the Government of the Fleet; of which being 
thus prevented they could do no more than ſend Expreſſes 
over Land to acquaint the Parliament of his departure, with 
all the aggravation of his pride, preſumption, and infidelity, 
which the bitterneſs of their nature and wit could ſuggeſt to 
them. 

Wu tx the Fleet arriv'd near the Coaſt of Efhland, they 

found S* George Booth defeated, and all Perſons who pretend. 
ed any affection for the King, ſo totally cruſhed, and the 
Rump Parliament in lo full exerciſe of it's Tyrannical power, 
that the Admiral had nothing to do but to juſtify his return 
* by his ſcarcity of Victual, which muſt have failed, if he had 
*ſtaid till the Winter had ſhut him up in the Sound; and his 
return was re{olv'd upon the joynt Advice of the Flag-Off- 
cers of the Fleet; there being not a Man but his Couſin, who 
knew any other reaſon of his return, or was privy to his 
purpoſes. So that, aſſoon as he had preſented himſelf to the 
8 and laid down his Command, they deferred the 
examination of the whole matter, upon the Complaints which 
they had receiv'd from their Commiſſioners, till they could 
be at more leiſure. For it was then about the time that they 
grew jealous of Lambert; lo that Mountague went quietly into 
the Country, and remain'd neglected and forgotten, till thoſe 
Revolutions were over which were produced by Lambert's 
Invaſion upon the Parliament, and General Monk's March 
into England, and till near the time that the Name and Title 
of that Parliament was totally aboliſhed, and extinguiſhed; 
and then the ſecluded Members being reſtored call'd him to 
reſume the Command of the Fleet; which he accepted in the 
manner aforeſaid. 
Tus, together with the other good Symptoms in the 
State, raiſed his Majeſty's hopes and expectation higher than 
ever, if it had not been an unpleaſant allay, that in ſo great 
an alteration, and application of many who had been emi- 
nently averle from bis Majeſty, of the General, who only 
could put an end to all his doubts, there was altum ſilentium; 
no Perſons truſted by his Majeſty could approach him, nor 
was any word known to fall from him that could encourage 
1 to go to him, though they ſtill preſumed that he meant 
well. ; 

Tu x General was weary and perplexed with his unweilcly 
Burthen, yet knew not how to make ir lighter by commu- 
nication. He ſpent much time in conſultation with Perſons 
of every Intereſt, the King's Party only excepted; with whom 
he held no conference; though he found in his every day's 
diſcourſes in the City, with thoſe who were thought to be 
Presbyterians, and with other Perſons of Quality * Cont: 

eration, 
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deration, that the People did generally wiſh for the King, and 

that they did believe, there could be no firm and ſettled 

Peace in the Nation, that did not comprehend His Intereſt, 

and compole the prejudice that was againſt His Party. But 3 
then there muſt ſtrict Conditions to which he muſt be 1 
bound, which it ſhould not be in his Majeſty's Power to break; 1 
and which might not only ſecure all who had borne Arms | 
againſt him, but ſuch who had purchaſed the Lands of the 44 
Crown, or of Biſhops, or of Delinquents, and no body ſpoke q 
more favourably, than for the confirming all that had 4 
offer d by his Father in the Iſle of Wight. | 


WuHeETHER by invitation, or upon his own deſire, he was He bad 4 
is preſent at Northumberland Houſe in a Conference with that *Y=50 


H. Earl, the Earl of Mancheſter, and other Lords, and likewiſe 1 
io MM with Holis, St William Waller, Lewis, and other eminent Per- vmberland 
ic W ſons, who had a truſt and confidence in each other, and who 585 
ne W were looked upon as the Heads and Governours of the mo- 
he derate Presbyterian Party; who, moſt of them, would have 
<> MW been contented, their own ſecurity being provided for, that 
the King ſhould be reſtored to his full Rights, and the Church 
ey to its Poſſeſſions. In this Conference, the King's Reſtora- 
notion was propoſed in direct terms, as abfolutel _— to 
oſe che Peace of the Kingdom, and for the Satisfaction the 
rs People; and the queſtion ſeem d only to be, upon what terms 
ch they ſhould admit Him: ſome propoſing more moderate, 
tle others more ſevere Conditions. In this whole Debate, the 
d; General infiſted upon the moſt rigid P tions; which he 
to eſſed in ſuch a manner, that the Lords grew jealous that 
be had ſuch an averſion from Reſtoring the King, that it would 
not be ſafe for them then to proſecute that advice; and there- 
the fore it were beſt to acquĩeſce till the Parliament met, and that 
han they could make ſome judgment of the temper of it. And 
eat ¶ the General, though he conſulted with thoſe of every Faction 
;-W with much freedom, yet was by many then thought to have 
moſt familiarity, and to converſe moſt freely with S* Arthur 
Haſlerig, who was irreconcilable to Monarchy, and looked 
upon as the Chief of that Republican Party, which deſired 
not to preſerve any face of Government in the Church, or i 
Uniformity in the publick Exerciſe of Religion. This made : 
the Lords, and all others, who were of different affe&ions, | 
'very wary in their diſcourſes with the General, and jealous 
of his Inclinations. 
THERE was, at this time, in much converſation, and Eu e 
truſt with the General, a Gentleman of Devonſhire, of a fair 272% Me 
Eſtate and Reputation, one M. William Morice, a Perſon of ; 
a retired Life, which he ſpent in Study, being Learned and of 
- & good Parts; and he had always looked upon as a Man | | 
ion, Vol. III. Part 2. B b b far \ 
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far from any Malice towards the King, if he had not good 
Affections for Him; which they who knew him beſt, beliey'd 
him to have in a good mealure, This Gentleman was ally'd 
to the General, and entirely truſted by him in the manage- 
ment of his Eſtate in that Country, where, by the death of 
his elder Brother without Heirs Male, he inherited a fair For- 
tune. And Morrice, being choſen to ſerve in the next en- 
ſuing Parliament, had made haſte to London, the better to ob- 
ſerve how things were like to go. With Him the General 
conſulted freely touching all his perplexities and obſervations; 
how © He found moſt Men of Quality and Intereſt inclin'd to 
e call in the King, but upon ſuch Conditions as muſt be very 
« ungrateful, if poſſible to be receiv'd ; and the London Mi- 
niſters talked alrcady fo loudly of them, that the Covenant 
being new Printcd, and by Order fixed up in all Churches, 
they, in their Sermons, diſcourſed of the ſeveral Obligations 
in it, that, without expoſing themſelves to the danger of 
naming the King, which yet they did not long forbear, every 
body underſtood, they thought it neceſſary the People ſhould 
return to their Allegiance. 

Tur which wrought moſt upon the General, was the 


| Choice which was begun to be made inall Counties for Mem- 


bers to ſerve in Parliament; very many of them being known 
to be of ſingular Affection to the jr and very few who 
did not heartily abhor the Murder of his Father, and deteſt 
the Government that ſucceeded: ſo that it was reaſonably a 
hended, that, when they ſhould once meer, there An 
—— among them, that could not be reſtrain d or con- 


troled; and they might take the buſineſs ſo much into their 


own hands, as to leave no part to Him to merit of the King; 
from whom he had yet delerv'd nothing. 

M*MorxrIcCe was not wanting to cultivate thoſe con- 
ceptions with his information of the Affections of the Weſt, 
* Where the King's Reſtoration was, he ſaid, © So impatiently 
* longed for, that they had made choice of few or no Mem- 
* bers to ſerve for Cornwal or Devonſbire, but ſuch, who 
te they were confident, would contribute all they could to in- 
«vite the King to return. And when that Subject was once 
© upon the Stage, Ty who concurr'd with moſt frankneſs 
* would find moſt credit; and they who oppoſed it, would 
ebe overborne with laſting reproach. When the General 
had reflected upon the whole matter, he reſolv d to advance 


that deſign; and fo conſulted with his Friend how he might 


manage it in that manner, before the Parliament ſhould al- 
ſemble, that what followed might be imputed to His Counſels, 

and Contrivance. 
Tus as was then in the Town a Gentleman well known 
to 
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to be a Seryant of eminent Truſt to the King, Sr 70h Green- 
yil, who from the time of the Surrender ot Silly, had en- 
joy id his Eſtate, and ſometimes his Liberty, though, under 
the jealouſy of a diſaffected Perſon, often reſtrain'd. He had 
been privy to the ſending to the General into Scotland the 
Clergy-man, his Brother; and was converſant with thoſe 
who were moſt truſted by his Majeſty, and at this time were 
taken notice of to have all Intimacy with Mi Mordaunt ; who 
moſt immediately correſponded with Bruſſels. This Gentle- 
man was of a Family to which the General was ally'd; and 
he had been obliged to his Father, Sr Beyil Greenvil; who 
loſt his Life at the Battle of Lanſdown for the King, and by 
his Will had recommended his much impair'd Fortune, and his 
Wife and Children, to the care and counſel of his Neighbour 
and Friend, M Morrice; who had exccuted the Truſt with 
the utmoſt Fidelity and Fricndfhip. 


Tus General was content, that S* Fohn Greenvil ſhould Si Jobn 
be truſted in this great Affair, and that Mi Morrice ſhould used 


bring him ſecretly to him in a private Lodging he had in St.. 202. 


James s. When he came to him, after he had folemnly con- 
jured him to ſecrecy, upon the peril of his Life; he told him, 
*He meant to ſend him to the King; with whom, he pre- 
ſumed, he had credit enough to be believ d without any 
*teſtimony ; for he was reſolv d nor to write to the King, 
nor to give him any thing in writing; but wiſhed him to 
*confer with M* Morrice, and to take ſhort Memorials in 
his own hand of thoſe particulars he ſhould offer to him in 


"fer with him again at an hour he ſhould appoint. And fo 
he retired haſtily out of the Room, as if he were jealous that 
other Men would wonder at his abſence. 

T x aT which M Morrice Communicated to Greenvil, was 
after he had enlarged upon © The perplexity the General was 
in, by the ſeveral humours and Bons which prevailed, 
and that he durſt not truſt any Officer of his own Army, or 
any Friend but himſelf, with his own fecret purpoſes; he 
adviſed, © That the King ſhould write a Letter to the Gene- 
'ral; in which, after kind and gracious Expreſſions, he 
ſhould defire him to deliver the incloſed Letter, and Decla- 
ration to the Parliament; the particular heads, and mate- 
als for which Letter, and Declaration, Morrice diſcourſed to 
im; the end of which was to fatisfy all Intereſts, and to com- 
ly with every Man's humour, and indeed to ſuffer every 
Man to enjoy what he would. 

AzTER & Fohn Greenvil had enough diſcourſed all parti- 
ulars with him, and taken ſuch ſhort Memorals for his Me- 
ory as he thought neceſſary, within a day or two he was 
Bbb 2 brought 
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brought with the ſame warineſs, and in another place, to the 

me Tranſ- General; to whom he read the ſhort Notes he had taken; to 
«tions te- which little was added: and the General faid, * That if the 
General, © King writ to that purpoſe, when he brought the Letter to 
Morrice, < him, he would keep it in his hands, till he found a fit time 
vil. tc to deliver it, or ſhould think of another way to ſerve his 
« Majeſty. Only he added another particular, as an advice 


fed, 3 * enjoyn'd S* Fobn Greenvil © Not to return, till he had himſelf 
goes over to © jk the King out of the Dominions of Flanders. Thus in- 
an, ſtructed he left him, who taking M* Mord aunt with him for 
Nordaunt. the Companion of his Journey, ſet out for Flanders about the 
12 of April 1660, and in few days arrived fafely at 

uſſels. 

Ir was no unpleaſant proſpect to the King, nor of ſmall 
advantage to him, that the Spaniard look d upon all theſe 
Revolutions in England as the effects of the ſeveral animoſi- 

ties, and emulations of the different Factions among them- 
ſelves ; a Contention only between the Presbyterian-Republi- 
cans on one ſide, and the t and Levelling Party on 
the other, for Superiority, and who ſhould ſteer the Govern- 
ment of the State, without the leaſt reference to the King's 
Intereſt : which, they thought, would in no d be ad- 
vanced which fide ſoever prevail'd. And therefore Don 4- 

© lonxo, by his Iriſh Agents (who made him believe any thing) 
continued firm to the Levellers, who, if they got the better of 
their Enemies, he was aſſured, would make a Peace with 
Spain; which above all things they deſired: and if they were 
oppreſſed, he made as little doubt op would unite themſelves 

to the King, upon ſuch conditions as he ſhould arbitrate be- 
teen them. And in this confidence he embrac d all the ways 
he could to correſpond with them, receiving ſuch Agents 
with all le ſecrecy who repaired to him to Bruſſels ; and 
when Inſtruments of moſt credit and importance, would not 
adventure thither, he was contented to ſend ſome Perſon, who 
was intruſted by him, into Zeeland to confer and treat with 
them. And in this kind of Negotiation, which was very ex- 
penſive, they cared not what Money they disburſed, * 
they 
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neglected the King, and ſuffer'd him to be without that 
ſupply which they had aſſign d to him. 

In this temper were the Spaniſh Miniſters, when Mr Mor- 
launt and Sr ahn Greenvil came to Bruſſels. And Don Alonzo 
had ſo fully poſſeſſed the Court at Madrid with the ſame Spi- 
rit, that when the Chancellor, in his Letters to S* Harry Ben- 
net, his Majeſty's Reſident there, intimated the hopes they 
had of a Revolution in England to the advantage of the King, 
he anſwer d plainly, © That he durſt not Communicate any 
of thoſe Letters to the Miniſters there; who would laugh at 
* him for abuſing them, ſince they look d upon all thoſe hopes 
«of the King as imaginary, and without foundation of Senſe, 
A ay upon his condition as moſt deplorable and abſolutely 
. rate. 

Was x Se Fohn Greenvil had at large inform'd his Majeſty 5 Joha 
of the Affairs of England, of the manner of the General DD 
conference with him, and of the good affection of Mr Morrice, King e- 
and had communicated the Inſtructions and Advices he had at Fry 
receiv'd, as his Majeſty was very glad that the General had wits rhe 
thus . * and nr hs had open d a door for . 
corre ence, ſo he was not without great exity u 
man particulars which were recommended 12 = 
of which he believ'd impoſſible and unpracticable, as the lea- Tie Kong's 
ving every body in the ſtate they were in, and confirming a7 ao ihe 
their poſſeſſion in all the Lands which they held in England, tems pre- 
Scotland, or Ireland, by purchaſe or donation, whether of Lands e 
belonging to the Crown and Church, and ſuch who for adhe- 
ring to his Father and himſelf, were declarcd Delinquents, 
and had their Lands confiſcated and diſpoſed of as their Ene- 
mies had thoughr fit. Then the complying with all humours 
in Religion, and the granting a general liberty of Conſcience, 
was a violation of all the Laws in force, and could not be ap- 
prehended ro confiſt with the Peace of the Kingdom. No 
Man was more diſpoſed to a general Act of Indemnity and 
Oblivion than his r was; which he knew, in ſo long and 
univerſal a guilt, was abſolutely neceſſary. But he thought ir 
neither conſiſtent with his Honour, nor his Conſcience, that 
thoſe who had fat as Judges, and condemn'd his Father to be 
murder'd, ſhould be comprehended in that A& of Pardon: 
jet it was adviſed, © That there might be no Exception; or 
te that above Four might not be excepted ; becauſe it was 
d alledg'd, That ſome of them had facilitated the General's 
ot © march by falling from Lambert, and others had barefaced 
10 My mb the King's Service very much. | 
ApTEx greatdeliberation upon all the particulars, and weigh- 
ing the importance of complying with the General's advice 
lt in all things which his Con „ Honour would * 
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his Majeſty directed ſuch Letters and Declarations to be pre- 
pared, as ſhould be, in a good degree, ſuitable to the Wiſhes 
and Counſel of the General, and yet make the tranſaction of 
thoſe things which he did not like, the effect of the power of 
the Parliament, rather than of his Majeſty's approbation. And 
the confidence he had upon the General Election of honeſt 
and prudent Men, and in ſome particular Perſons, who, he 
heard, were already choſen, diſpoſed him to make a general 
reference of all things which he could not reſerve to himſelf, 
to the wiſdom of the Parliament, upon preſumption that they 
would not exact more from him \ ta be was willing to con- 
ſent to; ſince he well knew, that whatever title They aſſum d 
or He gave them, they muſt have another kind of Parliament 
to confirm all that was done by them; without which They 
could not be fafc, and contented, nor his Majeſty obliged. 
Tur Advice for his Majeſty's remove out of Flanders pre- 
ſently, was not ungrateful; for he had reaſons abundant to be 
weary of it: yet he was without any great inclination to Hol- 
land; where he had been as unkindly uſed as it was poſſible 
for any Gentleman to be. Bur beſides the Authority which 
the General's advice deſerv'd to have, the truth is, his Ma- 
jelty could remove no whither elle. France was equally cx- 
cepted againſt, and equally difagreeable to the King; and the 
way thither muſt be through all the Spaniſþ Dominions: Dun- 
kirk was a place in many reſpects deſirable, becauſe it was in 
the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, from whence he might Embark 
for England upon the ſhorteſt warning. And upon the firlt 
alterations in England, after the Peace between the two 
Crowns, the King had ſent to Lockhart, the Governour, and 
General of the Engliſh there, by a Perſon of Honour, well 
known and reſpected by him, to invite him to his Service b 
the proſpect he had of the Revolutions like to enſue (whic 
probably could not but be advantageous to the King) and by 
the uncertainty of Lockhart's own condition upon any ſuch 
Alterations. The Arguments were urged to him with clear- 
neſs and force enough, and all neceſſary offers made to per- 
ſwade him to declare for the King, and to receive his Majeſty 
into that Garriſon ; which might be facilitated by his Majeſty's 
Troops, if he did not think his own Soldiers enough at his 
derotion: yet he could not be prevailed with, urging © The 
<* Truſt he had receiv'd, and the indecency of breaking it; 
though, he confeſſed, * There was ſuch a jealouſy of him in the 
Council of State, for his relation and alliance to Cromwell, 
that he expected every day to be removed from that Com- 
mand; as ſhortly after he was. Whether this refuſal pro- 
cceded from the n of his Nature (for he was a Man 
24 parts, and of honour) or from his Jealouſy of the * 
| on, 
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ſon, that they would not be diſpoſed by him (for though he 
was exceedingly belov'd, and obey'd by them, yet they were 
all Exgliſb-Men, and he had none of his own Nation, which 
was the Scotiſh, but in his own Family) certain it is, that, at 
the ſame time he refuſed to treat with the King, he refuſed 
to accept the great offers made to him by the Cardinal; who 
had a high eſteem of him, and offer'd to make him Marſhal of 
France, with great « > þ- — of Penſions and other Emo- 
luments, if he would deliver Dunkirk, and Mardike into the 
hands of France; all which Overtures he rejected: ſo that his 
Majeſty had no place to reſort to preferable to Breda. 

Tu k King was reſolv'd rather to make no mention of the 
Murderers of his Father, than to pardon any of them, and 
except four, as was propoſed ; but choſe rather to refer the 
whole confideration of that Affair, without any reſtriction, to 
the Conſcience of the Parliament; yet with ſuch expreſſions 
and deſcriptions, that they could not but diſcern that he 
truſted them in confideuce that they would do Themſelves 
and the Nation right, in declaring their deteſtation of, and 
preparing vengeance for, that Parricide. And from the time 
that the ſecluded Members fate again with the Rump, there 
was good evidence given that they would not leave that odious 
Murder unexamincd and unpuniſhed ; which the more diſ- 
poſed the King to depend upon their Virtue and Juſtice. 
Wu the Summons were ſent out to call the Parliament, 
there was no mention or thought of a Houſe of Peers; nor 
had the General intimated any ſuch thing to S* Fohn Green- 
vil; nor did Sr Fobu himſelf, or M Mordaunt, conccive that 
any of the Lords had a purpoſe to meet at firſt, but rhat all 
muſt depend upon the Commons. However, the King thoughr 
not fit to paſs Them by, but to have a Letter prepared as well n. Len; 
for Them as for the Houſe of Commons; and likewiſe an- 7 
other to the Fleet; and another to the Lord Mayor, Alder- men, &c. 
men, and Common Council of the City of London; who, by : 
adhering to the General, were like to add very much to his aqua. 
Authority. | | 

Wu all thoſe things were prepared, and peruſed, and 
approved by the King, which he refolv'd to lend by S* John 
Greenyil to the General ( Greenvil's and Mordaunt's being in 
Bruſſels being unknown; They, attending his Majeſty only 
in the Night at the Chancellor's Lodging, concealing them- Ng = 
ſelves from being taken notice of by any) his Majeſty viſited 4, © 
the Marquis of Carracena, and told him, That he intended carracena, 
* the next day to go to Antwerp, and from thence to Breda, 1% "mn 
eto ſpend two or three days with his Siſter the Princels of /or om: 
* Orange; to whom the Dukes of Jork and Gloceſler were al-,,59% 
ready gone, to acquaint her with the King's purpoſe ; and his « meer 4;; 

| Bbb 4 Majeſty“ . 
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Majeſty likewiſe, in confidence, inform'd him, © That there 
* were ſome Perſons come from England, who would not 
* venture to come to Fruſſels, from whom he expected ſome 
* Propoſitions and Informations, which might prove bene- 
*ficial to him; which obliged him to make that Journey to 
te confer with them. | 

T ns Marquis ſeem'd to think That of little Moment; and 
ſaid, © That Don Alonzo expected every day to receive aſſu- 
trance, that the Levellers would unite themſelves to the 
*King's Intereſt upon more moderate Conditions than they 
* had hitherto made; but deſired his Majeſty, © That the 
Duke of 7ork might haſten his Journey into Spain, to receive 
«the Command that was there reſerv'd for him; and the King 
defired him, That the Forces he had promiſed for his Ser- 
«vice, might be ready againſt his return to be Embarked 
* upon the firſt appearance of a hopeful occaſion. So the 
parted ; and his Majeſty went the next day to Antwerp, wi 
that ſmall retinue he uſed to Travel with. 

H1s departure was ſome hours earlier than the Marquis 
imagin'd; and the reaſon of it was this: In that Night, one 
M Wiliam Galloway, an Iriſh young Man, Page at that time 
to Don Alonzo de Ces came to the Lord Chancellor's 
Lodgings, and finding his Secretary in his own Room, told 
him, He muſt needs ſpeak preſently with his Lord; for he 
* had ſomething to impart to him that concern'd the King's 
* life. The Chancellor, though at that time in Bed, order d 
him to be admitted; and the poor Man trembling told him, 
That his Lord Don Alonzo, and the Marquis of Carracena had 
been long together that Evening; and, that himſelf had 
* overheard them ſaying ſomething of ſending a Guard to at- 
*rend the King: that, about an hour after, they parted ; and 
*the Marquis ſent a Paper to Don Alonzo; who, when he 
ent to Bed, laid it on his Table: that himſelf, who lay in 
* his Maſter's Ante-Chamber, look'd into rhe , when 
** his Maſter was in Bed; and, ſeeing what it was, had brought 
it to the Chancellor: It imported an Order to an Officer to 
attend the King with a Party of Horſe, for a Guard wherever 


he went (a reſpect that never had been paid him before) but 


not to ſuffer him, on any terms, to go out of the Town. Al- 
ſoon as the Chancellor had read the Order, he ſent his Secre- 
tary with it to the King; who was in Bed likewiſe; and his 
Majeſty having read it, the Secretary return d it to Galloway ; 


who went home, and laid it in irs place upon his Maſter's 


Table. The King commanded the Chancellor's Secretary to 
call up his Majeſty's Querry, S*William Armorer ; and to Him 
bis Majeſty gave his Orders, charging him with ſecrecy,* That 


che would be gone at three of the Clock that Morning: and 


accordingly 
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accordingly he went, attended by the Marquis of Ormond, 
Sr William Armorer, and two or three Servants more. Be- 
rween eight and nine that Morning, an Officer did come 
and inquire for the King; but it happen d, by this ſeaſonable 
diſcovery, that his Majeſty bad made his eſcape ſome hours 
before, to the no ſmall Mortification, no doubt of the Spaniſh 
Governour 


As$00n as his Majeſty came into the States Dominions, The King 
which was about the midway between Antwerp and Breda, Rada 24 


Greenvil (who attended there incognito, —_ to 
Greenvil 


__ out of Flanders) all thoſe diſpatches, the Lerrers 
red, and dated, as from Freda, upon the 


he deliver'd to S* John 
that he might warrantably aver to the General, That he 
had ſeen his 

which were prepa 
ame day in which he receiv'd them, and where his Maj 

was to be that Night. The Copies of all were likewiſe deli- 
ver'd to him, that the General, upon peruſal thereof, might, 
without opening the Originals, chooſe whether he would de- 
liver them, if any thing was contain'd therein which he diſ- 
liked; and bis Majeſty referr'd it to him to proceed any other 
way, if, upon any alterations which ſhould happen, he thought 
fit to vary from his former Advice. 

SIR Greenvil, before his Departure, told the King, 
*That though he had no order to propoſe it directly to his 
* Majeſty; yet he could aſſure him, it would be the moſt 
e grateful and obliging thing his Majeſty could do towards 
*the General, if he would give him leave to aſſure him, that, 
*afloon as he came into England, he would beſtow the Office 
*of one of the Secretaries of State upon M. Morrice ; who 
was as well qualified for it, as any Man who had not been 
*verſed in the knowledge of Foreign Affairs. One of thoſe 
places was then void by the Earl of Briſtols becoming Ro- 
man Catholick, and thereupon reſigning the Signet; and his 
Majeſty was very glad to hos chet obligation upon the Ge- 
neral, and to gratify a Perſon who had ſo much credit with 
him, and had already given ſuch manifeſtation of his good 


74¹ 


Affection to his Majeſty, and directed him to give that 5 john 


Aſſurance to the General. With theſe diſpatches S* John Cen 


and Mr 


Greenvil, and M* Mordaunt, who privately expected his re- Mordaunc 
turn at Antwerp, made what haſte they could towards Eng- u 27. 
land; and the King went that Night to Freda. The Letters land. 


which the King writ to the General, and to the Houſe of 
Commons, and the other Letters, with the Declaration, ate 
dere inſerted in the terms they were ſent. 
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To Our Truſly and Well-belozed General Monk, to be by 
him communicated to the Preſident, and-Council of State, 
and to the Officers of the Armies under his Command. 


Charles R. 


e TRUST, and Well-beloved, We greet you well: It 
cannot be believ'd, but that We have been, are, and ever 


* prove the Aﬀections of Our good Subjects at home, and 
to procure the Aſſiſtance of our Friends and Allies abroad, 
* for the Recovery of that Right, which, by the Laws of God 
© and Man, is unqueltionable; and of which We have been 
te ſo long diſpoſſeſſed by ſuch force, and with thoſe circum- 
„ ſtances, as We do not deſire to aggravate by any ſharp Ex- 
te preſſions; but rather wiſh, that the memory of what is paſt, 
* may be buried to the World. That We have more endea- 
*your'd to prepare, and to improve the Affections of Our 
* Subjects at home for our Reſtoration, than to procure Aſ- 
o fiftance from abroad to Invade either of Our Kingdoms, is 
© 25 manifeſt to the World. And We cannot give a better 
evidence that We are {till of the ſame mind, than in This 
* ConjunQure; when common reaſon mult ſatisfy all Men 
t that We cannot be without Aſſiſtance from abroad, We 
* chooſe rather to fend to you, who have it in your power 
*to prevent that ruin and deſolation which a War would 
* bring upon the Nation, and to make the whole Kingdom 
< owe the Peace, Happineſs, Security, and Glory it ſhall en- 
joy, to your Virtue; and to acknowledge that your Ar- 
e mies have comply d with their obligations, for which they 
* were firſt raiſed, for the preſervation of the Proteſtant Re- 
© ligion, the Honour and Dignity of the King, the Privileges 
** of Parliament, the Liberty and Property of the Subject, F* recep: 
and the fundamental Laws of the Land; and that You Y*may | 
c have vindicated that Truſt, which others moſt perfidioully | 

*abuſed and betray'd. How much We defire, and reſolve Gi 
eto contribute to thoſe good Ends, will appear to You by : 
Our incloſed Declaration; which We defire you to cauſe 
to be publiſhed for the Information and Satisfaction of all 
good Subjects, who do not deſire a farther effuſion of pre- 


cious Chriſtian Blood, but to have their Peace and Security 


founded upon that which can only ſupport it, an Unity 

* of Affections amongſt Our ſelves, an equal Adminiſtration 

* of Juſtice to Men, reſtoring Parliaments to a full capacity 

© of providing for all that is amiſs, and the Laws of the Land 
*to their due Veneration. 

*You have been your ſelves Witneſſes of ſo many Revo- 

| lations, 
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ut ions, and have had ſo much experience, how far any 
% Power and Authority that is only aſſumed by paſſion and 
«appetite, and not ſupported by Juſtice, is from providing 
*« for the Happineſs and Peace of the People, or from recei- 
eving any Obedience from them (without which no Govern- 
ment can provide for them) that you may very reaſonably 
believe, that God hath not been ſo well pleaſed with the 
* Attempts that have been made, ſince he hath uſually en- 
*creaſed the Confuſion, by giving all the Succeſs that hath 
been defired, and brought that to paſs without effect, which 
the Deſigners have propoſed as the beſt means to ſettle and 
*compole the Nation: and therefore We cannot but hope 
and believe, that you will concur with Us in the Remedy 
We have apply'd; which to human Underſtanding, is onl 
proper for the ills We all groan under; and that you will 
make your ſelves the bleſſed Inſtruments to bring this bleſ- 
ſing of Peace and Reconciliation upon King and People; it 
being the uſual method in which Divine Providence de- 
*lighteth it ſelf, to uſe and ſanctify thoſe very means, which 
vill Men deſign for the ſatisfaction of private and particular 
Ends and Ambition, and other wicked purpoſes, to whole- 
© ſome and publick Ends, and to cſtabliſh that Good which is 
| Wl © moſt contrary to the Deſigners ; which is the greateſt ma- 
: I ©nifeſtation of God's peculiar kindneſs to a Nation that can 
be given in this World. How far We reſolve to preſerve 
1 Jour Intereſts, and reward your Services, We refer to Our , 
Declaration; and We hope God will inſpire you to per- = 
form your Duty to Us, and to your Native Country; whoſc 
Happineſs cannot be ſeparated from cach other. 

*W x have intruſted Our Well-beloved Servant Sr Fohn 
*Greenvil, one of the Gentlemen of Our Bed-Chamber, to 
*deliver this unto You, and to give Us an account of your 
"reception of it, and to deſire You, in Our Name, that it A 
*may be publiſhed. And ſo We bid you farewell. 


Given at Our Court at Breda, this an of April r66o, in the 
twelfth year of Our Reign. 


To Ow Truſty, and Well-beloved, the Speaker of the Houſe 
of Commons. 


Charles R. 


e TRUST, and Well-beloved, We greet you well: In n. 1 
theſe great and inſupportable Afflictions and Calamities, ae 
under which the poor Nation hath been ſo long exerciſed, 
and by which it is ſo near exhauſted, We cannot think of 
vo · ¶ a more natural and proper Remedy, than to reſort to thoſe 
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ce for Counſel and Advice, who have ſeen and obſerv'd the 
* firſt beginning of Our Miſeries, the progreſs from bad to 
«worſe, and the miſtakes and ar” har lor. arch which have 
*been produced, and contributed ro inconveniencies which 
e were not intended; and after ſo many Revolutions, and the 
* obſervation of what hath artended them, are now truſted by 
Our good Subjects to repair the Breaches which are made, 
*and to provide proper Remedies for thoſe Evils, and for the 
*laſting Peace, Happineſs, and Security of the Kingdom. 

Ms do aſſure You upon Our Royal Word, that none of 
* Our Predeceſſors have had a greater eſteem of Parliaments, 
*than We have in Our Judgment, as well as from our ob- 
* ligation; We do believe them to be ſo vital a part of the 
«Conſtitution of the Kingdom, and ſo neceffary for the 
* Government of it, that We well know neither Prince nor 
People can be in any tolerable degree happy without them; 
*and therefore you may be confident, that We ſhall always 
ook upon their Counſels, as the beſt We can receive; and 
* ſhall be as tender of their Pri and as careful to pre- 
< ſerve and protect them, as of that which is moſt near to Our 
Self, and moſt neceſſary for Our own Preſervation. 

rA ND as this is Our opinion of Parliaments, that their 
* Authority is moſt neceſſary for the Government of the 
*Kingdom; fo We are confident, that you believe, 
rand find, that the preſervation of the King's Authority is as 
**neceſlary for the preſervation of Parliaments; and that it 
* is not the Name bur the right Conſtitu. ĩon of them, which 
can prepare and apply proper Remedies for thoſe Evils 
* which are grievous to the People, and which can thereby 
*eſtabliſh their Peace and Security. And therefore We 
* have not the leaſt doubt, but that you will be as tender 
*in, and as jealous of, any thing that may infringe Our 
Honour, or impair Our Authority, as of your own Liber- 
2 Property; which is beſt preſerv d by preſerving the 

other. 

Ho far We have truſted you in this great Affair, and 
* how much it is in your Power to reſtore the Nation to all 
*that it hath Joſt, and to redeem it from any infamy ir hath 
* undergone, and to make the King and People as happy as 
*they ought to be; you will find by Our incloſed Declara- 
e tion; a Copy of which We have likewiſe ſent to the Houſe 
* of Peers: and you will eaſily believe, that We would not 
voluntarily, and of Our Self, have repoſed fo great a Truſt 
Lin you, but upon an entire Confidence that you will not 
abuſe it, and that you will proceed in ſuch a manner, and 
*with ſuch due confideration of Us who have truſted You, 
that We ſhall not be aſhamed of declining other abi 
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(which We haue aſſurance of) and iring to You for 
e more natural and proper Remedies for the Evils We would 
« be free from; nor ſorry, that We have bound up Our own 
« Intereſts ſo entirely with that of Our Subjects, as that We 
«refer it to the {ſame Perſons to take care of Us, who are 


*rruſted to 1 for Them. We look upon Vou as wiſe 


ct and di onate Men, and good Patriots, who will raiſe 
e up thoſe Banks and Fences which have been caſt down, 
«and who will moſt reaſonably hope, that the ſame proſpe- 
«rity will again ſpring from thoſe Roots, from which it hath 
« heretofore and always grown; nor can We apprehend that 
«you will 82 any thing to Us, or expect any thing 
«from Us, but what We are as ready to give, as You to re- 

«Ip You defire the Advancement and Propagation of the 
te Proteſtant Religion, We have, by Our conſtant profeſſion, 


*and practice of it, given ſufficient Teſtimony to the World, 


te that neither the Unkindneſs of thoſe of the ſame Faith to- 
e wards Us, nor the Civilities and Obligations from thoſe of 
* con Profeſfion (of both which We have had an abun- 
* dant Evidence) could in the leaſt degree ſtartle Us, or make 
Us ſwerve from it; and nothing can be propoſed to mani- 
« feſt Our Zeal and Affection for it, to which We will not 
© readily conſent. And We hope, in due time, Our Self to 
«py ſomewhat to You for the Propagation of it, that 
« will ſatisfy the World, that We have always made it both 
* Qur care and Our ſtudy, and have enough obſerv d what is 
te moſt like to bring diſadvantage to it. 

I You deſire ſecurity for thoſe who, in theſe Calami- 
©* tous times, either wilfully or weakly have tranſgreſſed thoſe 
* bounds which were preſcribed, and have invaded each o- 
*thers Rights, We have left to you to provide for their Se- 
*curity and Indemnity, and in ſuch a way, as you ſhall think 
*:uſt and reaſonable; and by a juſt computation of what Men 
« have done, and ſuffer d, as near as is ble, to take care 
te that all Men be fatisfied ; which is the ſureſt way to ſup- 
te preſs, and extirpate all ſuch Uncharitableneſs and Animo- 
«ity, as might hereafter ſhake and threaten that Peace, which 
« for the preſent might ſeem eſtabliſhed. If there be a crying 
«Sin, for which the Nation may be involv'd in the infamy 
te that attends it, We cannot doubt but that you will be as 
t ſollicitous to redeem it, and vindicate the Nation from 
** that Guilt and Infamy, as We can be. 

*Ip You deſite that Reverence and Obedience may be 
© paid to the fundamental Laws of the Land, and that Juſtice 
* may be equally and impartially admiaiſter d to all Men, 
it is that which We deſire to be ſworn to Our Self, — 

cc that 
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« that all Perſons in Power and Authority ſhould be ſo too. 

„ a word, there is nothing that you can propoſe that 
* may make the Kingdom happy, which We will not con- 
te tend with You to compaſs; and upon this Confidence and 
ce Aſſurance, We have thought fit to ſend you this Declara- 
e tion, that you may, as much as is poſſible, at this diſtance, 
*ſee Our Heart; which, when God ſhall bring Us nearer 
te together (as We hope he will do ſhortly} will appear to you 
te very agrecable to what We have profeſſed ; and We hope, 


ec that We have made that right Chriſtian uſe of our AMi- 


te ction, and that the obſervation and experience We have 
ce had in other Countries, have been ſuch, as that We, and, 
* We hope, all Our Subjects, ſhall be the better for what We 
ce have {cen and ſuffer d. 2 
We ſhall add no more, but Our Prayers to Almighty 
* God, that he will ſo bleſs your Counſels, and direct your 


 * Endeavours, that his Glory and Worſhip may be provided 


The King's 


Declaration, 


* for; and the Peace, Honour, and Happineſs of the Nation, 
* may be eſtabliſh'd upon thoſe foundations which can beſt 
< ſupport it. And fo We bid you farewell. X | 


Given at our Court at Breda, this {x day of April 1660, in 
the twelfth year of Our Reign. 5 N 


His Majeſty's Declaration 
Charles R. a 
4 CARL ES, by the Grace of God, King of England, Scot- 
* land, France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c. To 
« all Our loving Subjects of what Degree or Quality ſoever, 
« Greeting. If the general diſtraction, and confuſion, which 
* js ſpread over the whole Kingdom, doth not awaken all 


Men to a deſire, and longing, that thoſe Wounds which 


te have ſo many years together been kept bleeding, may be 
* bound up, all We can ſay will be to no purpoſe. However, 


«after this long filence, We have thought it Our Duty to 


ce declare, how much We defire to contribute thereunto: and 
* that, as We can never give over the hope, in good time, 
te to obtain the poſſeſſion of that Right, which God and Na- 
*ture have made Our due; fo We do make it our daily Suit 
to the Divine Providence, that he will, in compaſhon to 


Us, and Our Subjects, after ſo long Miſery and Suffcrings, 


remit, and put Us into a quiet, and peaceable poſſeſſion of 
te that Our Right, with as little blood and damage to Our 
„People as is poſſible; nor do We defire more to enjoy what 
is Ours, than that all Our Subjects may enjoy what by Law 
eis Theirs, by a full and entire adminiſtration of Juſtice 
* throughout the Land, and by extending Our Mercy where 
ce iris wanted and deſerv'd. AND 
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«AND to the end that fear of puniſhment may not engage 
«any, conſcious to themſelves of what is paſt, to a perſe- 
«yerance in Guilt for the future, by ſing the quiet and 
cc happineſs of their Country, in the 1 both of King, 
« and Peers, and People, to their juſt, ancient, and funda- 
«mental Rights; We do by theſe preſents declare, that We 
do grant a free and general Pardon, which We are ready, 
upon demand, to paſs under Our Great Seal of England, to 
60 KY Our Subjects of what Degree or Quality ſoever, who 
« within forty days after the publiſhing hereof, ſhall lay hold 
«ypon this Our Grace and Favour, and ſhall by any Publick 
*A& declare their doing ſo, and that they return to the Loy- 


4 alty and Obedience of good Subjects; excepting only ſuch 


«Perſons as ſhall hercafter be excepted by Parliament. Thoſe 
« only excepted, let all Our Subjects, how Faulty ſoever, rely 
upon the Word of a King, folemaly given by this preſent 
Declaration, that no Crime whatſoever committed againſt 
*Us, or Our Royal Father, before the publication of this, 
e ſhall ever riſe in judgment, or be brought in queſtion againſt 
any of them, to the leaſt indamagement of them, either in 
their Lives, Liberties, or Eſtates, or (as far forth as lies 
in Our Power) ſo much as to the prejudice of their Repu- 
*tations, by any reproach, or terms of diſtinction from the 
*reſt of Our belt Subjecks; We defiring, and ordaining, that 
4 henceforward all Notes of diſcord, ſeparation, and diffe- 
*rence of Parties, be . aboliſh'd among all Our Sub- 
v jects; whom We invite and conjure to a perfect Union a- 
*mong themſelves, under Our Protection, for the Reſettle- 
ment of Our juſt Rights, and Theirs, in a free Parliament; 
by which, upon the word of a King, We will be adviſed. 
Ax D becauſe the paſſion and uncharitableneſs of the 
Times, have produced ſeveral opinions in Religion, by 
*which Men are engaged in Parties and Animotities againſt 
each other; which, when they ſhall hereafter unite in a 
freedom of converſation, will be compoſed, or better un- 
'derſtood ; We do declare a Liberty to tender Conſciences ; 
and that no Man ſhall be diſquieted, or called in queſtion, 
for differences of opinion in matters of Religion which do 


not diſturb the Peace of the Kingdom; and that We ſhall 


be ready to conſent to ſuch an Act of Parliament, as, upon 
mature deliberation, ſhall be offer d to Us, for the full 
granting that Indulgencc. 
AN o becauſe in the continued diſtractions of ſo many 
years, and ſo many and great Revolutions, many Grants 
and Purchaſes of Eſtates have been made to and by many 
Officers, Soldiers, and Others, who are now poſſeſſed of the 
lame, and who may be liable to Actions at Law, upon le. 
vera! 
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*veral Titles; We are likewiſe willing that all ſuch diffe. 
*rences, and all things relating to ſuch Grants, Sales, and 
te Purchaſes ſhall be determin d in Parliament; which can beſt 
* 1 for the juſt ſatisfaction of all Men who are con- ch 
cc cern d. | cc 
AD We do farther declare, that We will be ready t 60 4 
*conſent to any Act or Acts of Parliament to the purpoſe; W « (©, 
< aforeſaid, — for the full ſatisfaction of all Arrears due to far 
* the Officers and Soldiers of the Army under the Command of 
* General Monk; and that they ſhall be receiv'd into our Ser. 
vice upon as good Pay, and Conditions, as they now enjoy, 


Given under Our Sign Manual, and Privy Signet, at Ow 
Court at Breda, the 4, day of April 1660, in the twelfth 
year of our Reign. 


Charles R. 


He Majefſy'* RIGAT Truſty and Right Well-beloved Couſins, and ce. 
tens , © Right Truſty and Well-beloved Couſins, and Truſty and | 
Lords, Right Well-beloved; We greet you well. We cannot have 
tea better reaſon to promiſe Our ſelf an end of Our common 
<« Sufferings and Calamities, and that Our own juſt Power 
* and Authority will, with God's bleſſing be reſtored to Us, 
ie than that You are again acknowledged to have that Autho- 
rity and Juriſdiftion which hath always belonged to you 
te by your Birth, and the fundamental Laws of the Land: and 
*We have thought it very fit and ſafe for Us to call to you 
«* for your Help, in the Compoſing the confounding diſtem- 
© E and diſtractions of the Kingdom; in which Your Suf- 
t fexings are next to thoſe We have undergone Our ſelf; and 
* therefore You cannot but be the moſt proper Counſellors 
« for removing thoſe Miſchiefs, and for preventing the like 
te for the future. How great a Truſt We repoſe in You, for 
te the procuring and eſtabliſhing a bleſſed Peace and Security 
«for the Kingdom, will * to you by Our incloſed De- 
*claration ; which Truſt, We are molt confident you will 


« diſcharge with that Juſtice, and Wiſdom, that becomes you,  « and 
* and muſt always be expected from you; and that, upon your - he 
«> rience how one violation ſucceeds another, when the «| 4 
known Relations and Rules of Juſtice are once tranſgreſſed, I « 1 4 b 
«you will be as jealous for the Rights of the Crown, and for I e 
**the Honour of your King, as for Your ſelyes: and then you mat. 
cannot but diſcharge your Truſt with good Succeſs, and pro- < 
« vide for, and eſtabliſh the Peace, Happineſs, and Honour of  « 11. 
«King, Lords, and Commons, upon = foundation which 


**can only ſupport it; and We ſhall be all happy in each other: 
* and as the whole Kingdom will bleſs God for You all, my 
| | | 60 
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«ſhall hold our ſelf obliged in an eſpecial manner to thank 
« You in particular, according to the Affection You ſhall ex- 
«preſs towards Us. We need the leſs enlarge to you upon 
tc this Subject, becauſe We have likewiſc writ to the Houſe 
« of Commons ; which We ſuppole they will communicate 
to you. And We pray God to bleſs your joynt Endeavours 


« for the good of Us all. And fo We bid you very heartily 
. farewel,. 


Given at Our Court at Breda, this j day of April, 1660, 
in the twelfth year of our Reign. | 


| To Our Truſty and Well-beloved General Monk, and Gene- 


ral Mountague, Generals at Sea, to be communicated to 
the Fleet. 


Charles R. 


“TRUST, and Well-bcloved, We greet you well. It is e 
*no ſmall comfort to Us, after ſo long and great Troubles i.. 
and Miſeries, which the whole Nation had groancd under; 
and after ſo great Revolutions, which have ſtill increaſed 
@thoſe Miſeries, to hear that the Fleet and Ships, which are 
*the Walls of the Kingdom, are put under the Command 
* of two Perſons ſo well diſpoſed to, and concern'd in, the 
peace and Happineſs of the Kingdom, as We believe You 
*tobe; and that the Officers and Sea-men under your Com- 
*mand, are more inclined to return to their duty to Us, and 
put a period to theſe diſtempers and diſtractions, which 
uf. have 4 impoveriſh'd and diſhonour'd the Nation, than to 
«widen the Breach, and to raiſe their Fortune by rapine and 
| violence; which gives Us great encouragement and hope, 
ike «that God Almighty will heal the Wounds by the ſame 
for W « plaiſter that made the fleſh raw; that he will proceed in 
the ſame Method in pouring his Bleſſings upon Us, which 
he was pleaſed to uſe, when he began to afflit Us; and 
that the manifeſtation of the good Affection of the Fleet 
and Sea-men towards Us, and the Peace of the Nation, 
may be the Prologue to that Peace, which was firſt inter- 
*rupted by the Miſtake and Miſunderſtanding of their Pre- 
* decefſors; which would be ſuch a Bleſſing upon Us all, that 
We ſhould not be leſs delighted with the manner, than the 
matter of it. 

*Ix this hope and confidence, We have ſent the incloſed 
*Declaration to you ; by which you may diſcern how much 
We are willing to contribute towards the obtaining the ge- 
*neral and Publick Peace: in which as no Man can be more, 
*or ſo much, conccrn'd, ſo no Man can be more ſollicitous 
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ce for it. And We do carneſtly deſire you, that you will cauſe 
the ſaid Declaration to be publiſhed to all the Officers and 
 *Sea-men of the Fleet; to the End that they may plainly 
ce diſcern, how much We have put it into Their power to 
te provide for the Peace and Happineſs of the Nation, who 
« have been always underſtood by them to be the beſt and 
e molt proper Counſellors for thoſe good ends: and You are 
ce likewiſe farther to declare to them, that We have the ſame 
te gracious purpoſe towards Them, which We have expreſſed 
© towards the Army at Land; and will be as ready to pro- 
*yjide for the payment of all Arrears due to them, and for re- 
* warding them according to their ſeveral Merits, as We haye 
«expreſſed to the other; and We will always take fo parti- 
e cular a care of them and their Condition, as ſhall manifeſt 
Our kindneſs towards them. And ſo depending upon 
God's Bleſſing, for infuſing thoſe good Relolutions into 
*«Your, and Their Hearts, which are beſt for Us all; We 
*bid you farewel. 


Given at Our Court at Breda, this 4; day of April, 1660, 
in the twelfth year of Our Reign. | 


To Our Truſty and Well-beloved the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Common Council, of Our City of on. 


Charles R. 


His Majefy's TRUST, and Well-beloved, We greet you well. In 
Ld iy, ©theſc great Revolutions of late, happen d in that Our King- 
a»d Alder- dom, to the wonder and amazement of all the World, there 
rn las. is none that We have look d upon with more comfort, than 
don, «the ſo frequent and publick manifeſtations of their Aﬀe- 
« ion to Us in the City of London; which hath exceedingly 
«raiſed Our Spirits, and which, no doubt, hath proceeded 
te from the Spirit of God, and his extraordinary Mercy to the 
te Nation; which hath been encouraged by You, and your 
Mgr Example, to aſſert that Government under which it 
* hath ſo many hundred years, enjoyed as great felicity as any 
Nation in Europe; — to diſcountenance the Imaginations 
* of thoſe who would ſubje& Our Subjects to a Government 
* they have not yer deviſed, and, to fatisfy the pride and am- 
*bition of a few ill Men, would introduce the moſt Arbitrary 
* and Tyrannical Power that was ever yet heard of. How 
long We have all ſuffer d under thoſe and the like devices, 
*all the World takes notice, to the no {mall reproach of the 
*« Engliſh Nation; which We hope is now providing for its 
d own Security and Redemption, and will be no longer be- 

e witched by thoſe Inventions. 
Ho 
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*How defirous We are to contribute to the obtaining the 
« Peace and Happineſs of our Subjects without effuſion of 
«blood ; and how far We are from deſiring to recover what 
« belongs to Us by a War, if it can be otherwiſe done, will 
« appear to you by the incloſed Declaration; which, together 
«with this Our Letter, We have intruſted Our Right Truſty 
and Well-beloved Couſin, the Lord Viſcount Mordaunt, and 
«Our Truſty and Well-beloved Servant, St Fohn Greenvil 
*Knight, one of the Gentlemen of Our Bed-Chamber, to 
« deliver to you; to the end that You, and all the reſt of Our 
* 200d Subjects of that Our City of London (to whom We de- | 
«fire it ſhould be publiſhed) may know, how far We are from "I 
*the deſite of revenge, or that the Peace, Happineſs, and 
«Security of the Kingdom, ſhould be raiſed upon any other 
foundation than the affections and hearts of Our Subjects, 
and their own Conſents. OD 

4MWs have not the leaſt doubt of your juſt ſenſe of theſe 
Our Condeſcenſions, or of your Zeal to advance and pro- 
*mote the ſame good end, by diſpoſing all Men to mect Us 
* with the ſame affection and tendernels, in reſtoring the fun- 
ꝗdamental Laws to that Reverence that is due to them, and 
*upon the preſervation whereof all our happineſs depends. 
* And you will have no reaſon to doubt of enjoying your full 
tt ſnare in that happineſs, and of the improving it by Our par- 
*ricular affection to you. It is very natural for all Men to do 
all the good they can for their Native Country, and to ad- 
In I * yance the honour of it; and as We have that full Affection 
for the Kingdom in general, ſo We would not be thought 
*to be without ſome Extraordinary kindneſs for Our Native 
City in that particular; which We ſhall manifeſt on all oc- 
*cafions, not only by renewing their Charter, and confirm- 
ing all thoſe Privileges which they have received from Our 
predeceſſors, but by adding and granting any new Favours, 
* which may advance the Trade, Wealth, and Honour of 
that Our Native City; for which We will be ſo ſollicitous, 
"*thar We doubt not ow that it will, in due time, receive 
ſome Benefit and Advantage in all thoſe reſpects, even from 
Our own obſervation and experience abroad. And We are 
*moſt confident, We ſhall never be dilappointed in Our ex- 
4 pectat ion of all poſſible Service from your Affections: And 
*1o We bid you farewel. 
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Given at Our Court at Breda, the 4; day of April, 1660, 
in the twelfth year of Our Reign. 
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Sir John Tux two Gentlemen lately mention'd to have been with 
Greenvil the King, return'd to London before the defeat of Lambert, 
England, and a full week before the Parliament was to begin. TheGe- 
«1 comms- neral, upon the peruſal of the Copies of the ſeveral diſpatches, 
Letters ro liked all very well. And it ought to be remember'd for his 
the General. honour, that from this time he behaved himſelf with great 

affection towards the King; and though he was offer d all the 
Authority that Cromwell had enjoyed, and the Title of King, 
Tie Gene> he uſed all his endeavours to promote and advance the In- 
2 „ tereſt of his Majeſty: yet he as carefully retained the Secret, 


our after 


that ie. and did not Communicate to any Perſon living (M* Morrice 
only excepted) that he had receiv'd any Letter from the 
King, till the very minute that he preſented it to the Houle 
of Commons. | 
Del-rii- TrERE happen'd at the ſame time a concurrence, which 
Kind pay much facilitared the great work in hand. For ſince a great 
at ths ime; Obſtruction that hinder'd the Univerſal conſent to call in the 
— 425 King, was the Conſcience of the perſonal „ e ache, 
reproachful, and barbarous uſage, which all the Royal Party 
had ſuſtain d, and the Apprehenſion that their Anĩimoſities 
were ſo great, that, notwithſtanding all Acts of Pardon and 
Indemnity granted by the King, all opportunities would be 
embraced for ſecret revenge, and that They who had bcen 
kept under, and oppreſſed for near twenty years, would for 
the future uſe the power they could not be without upon the 
King's Reſtoration, with extreme Licence and Infolence ; to 
obviate this too reaſonable imagination, ſome diſcreet Perſons 
of the King's Party cauſed a Declaration to be prepared; in 
which (after their acknowledgments and thanks to the Ge- 
neral, © For having, next under the Divine Providence, ſo far 
conducted theſe Nations towards a happy recovery of their 
«Laws, and Ancient r they ſincerely profeſſed, 
t that they reflected on the paſt ſufferings as from the hand 
* of God; and therefore did not cheriſh any violent thoughts 
* or inclinations againſt any Perſons whatſoever, who had 
e been any way inſtrumental in them; and that, if the indiſ- 
*cretion of any particular Perſons ſhould tranſport them to 
* Expreſſions contrary to this their general Senſe, they utterly 
* diſclaimed them. They farther promiſed, © By their quiet 
*and peaccable behaviour, to teſtify their ſubmiſſion to the 
* Council of State, in expectation of the future Parliament; 
eon whoſe wiſdom, they truſted, God would give ſuch a 
«© Bleſſing, as might produce a perfect Settlement both in 
* Church and State. And laſtly they declared, Thar, as the 
* General had not choſen the ſandy foundations of Self-Go- 
*vernment, but the firm Rock of National Intereſt, wherc- 


on to frame a ſettlement, ſo it was their hope and prayer, 
«c ar. 
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te that, when the building ſhould come to be raiſed, ic might 
not, like Rome, have the beginning in the blood of Bre- 
e thren; nor, like Babel, be interrupted by confuſion of 
* Tongues; but that all might ſpeak one Language, and be 
* of one Name; that all mention of Parties, and Factions, 


*and all Rancor and Animoſities may be thrown in, and bu- 
fried, like Rubbiſh under the 4 


Tu Es s profeiſions, or to the ſame purpoſe, under the Ti- 


tle of a Declaration of the Nobility, and Gentry, and Clergy, 
that had ſerved the late King, or his preſent Majeſty, or — 
hered to the Royal Party in ſuch a City or County, which was 
named, were Sign'd by all the conſiderable Perſons therein; 
as this that We have here mention d, was ſubſcribed by great 
Numbers in and about the Cities of London and Weſtminſter ; 
and fo were ſeveral others from other places; and then all 
Printed with their Names, and publiſhed to the view of the 
World; which were receiv'd with great joy, and did much al- 
lay thoſe jealouſies, which obſtructed the confidence that was 
neceſſary to eſtabliſh a good underſtanding between them. 
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Nori o hath been of late faid of Ireland; which wait- n. Har, 


the 
glad to have redeem d their paſt Miſcarriages and Madneſs by 
doing Service for the King, were under as ſevere a Captivity, 
and compleat Miſery, as the worſt of their Actions had de- 
ſerv d, and indeed as they were capable of undergoing. After 
near one hundred thouſand of them Tranſported into Foreign 
parts, for the Service of the two Kings of France and Spain, 
few of whom were alive after ſeyen years, and after double 
that Number conſumed by the Plague and Famine, and Se- 
verities exerciſed upon them in their own Country; the re- 
mainder of them had been by Cromwell (who could not find 
a better way of cxtirpation) tranſplanted into the moſt inland, 
barren, deſolace, and mountanous part of the Province of Co- 
naught ; and it was lawful for any Man to kill any of the Iriſh, 
who were found in any place out of thoſe precincts which 
were aſſign d to them within that Circuit. Such a proportion 
of Land was allotted to every Man as the Protector thought 
competent for them; upon which they were to give formal 
Releaſes of all their pretences and titles to any Lands in any 
other Provinces, of which they had been depriv'd; and if 
they refuſed to give ſuch Releaſes, they were {till depriv'd of 


in Ireland 


od _ the dictates of the Governing Party in England with 7 f, 


me giddineſs. The Triſh, who would now have been years poſt 


time. 


what they would not Releaſe, without any reaſonable hope of 


erer being reſtored to it; and left to ſtarve within the Limits 
preſcribed to them; out of which they durſt not withdraw ; 
and 1. who did adventure, were without all remorſe pro- 


ſecuted by the Engliſh, aſſoon as they were diſcover d: ſo 
eee that 
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that very few refuſed to ſign thoſe Releaſes, or other Act 
which were demanded; upon which the Lords and Gentle- 
men, had ſuch Aſſignments of Land made to them, as in ſome 
degree were proportionable to their Qualities ; which fell out 
le!s miſchievouſly to thoſe who were of that Province, who 
came to enjoy ſome part of what had been their own ; but 
to thoſe who were driven thither out of other Provinces, it 
was little leſs deſtructive than if they had nothing; it was ſo 
long before they could ſettle themſelves, and by Husbandry 
raile any thing out of their Lands to ſupport their Lives: yet 
neceſſity obliged them to acquieſcence, and to be in ſome 
ſort 4 ſo that at the time to which we are now 
arriv d, they were ſettled, within the Limits preſcribed, in 
a condition of living; though even the hard Articles which 
had been granted, were not punctually obſerv'd to them; but 
their proportions reſtrain'd, and leſſen d by ſome pretences of 
the Engliſh, under ſome former Grants, or other Titles; to all 
which they found it neceſſary to ſubmit, and were compell'd 
to enjoy what was left, under all the marks and brands which 
ever accompanied a Conquer'd Nation; which reproach the 
Iriſh had taken ſo heavily from the Earl of Straſſord, when 
they were equally free with the Engliſh, who had ſubdued 
them, that they made it part of that Charge upon which he 
loſt his Life. 

Uros the recalling, and tame Submiſſion of Harry Crom- 
well to the Rump-Parliament, affoon as his Brother Richard 

as depoſed, the Factions encreaſed in Ireland to a very great 

ight, as well amongſt the Soldiers and Officers of the Army, 
as in che Council of State, and amongſt the Civil Magiſtrates. 
The Lord Aroghill, who was Preſident of Munſter, and of 2 
very great intereſt, and influence upon that whole Province, 
though he had great warineſs in diſcovering his Inclinations, 
as he had great guilt to reſtrain them, yet hated Lambert ſo 
much, that he leſs feared the King; and fo wiſhed for a ſafe 
opportunity to do his Majeſty Service ; and he had a good 
Poſt, and a good Parry to concur with him, when he ſhould 
call upon them, and think fit to declare. 

S1k Charles Coot, who was Preſident of Conaught, and had 
a good Command, and Intereſt in the Army, was a Man of 
leſs Guilt, and more Courage, and Impatience to ſerve the 
King. He ſent over S* Arthur Forbes, a Scotiſh Gentleman 
of good Aﬀection ro the King, and good Intereſt in the Pro- 
vince of Ulſter, where he was an Officer of Horſe. This 
Gentleman St Charles Coot ſent to Bruſſels to the Marquis of 
Ormond, That he night aſſure his Majeſty of his Affection 
*and Duty; and that, if his Majeſty would vouchſafe himſelf 
eto come into Ireland, he was confident the whole — 

g *© wo 
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t; e would declare for him: that though the preſent Power in 

e & England had remov'd all the ſober Men from the Govern- 

16 te ment of the State, in Ireland, under the Character of Preſ- 

at te byterians ; and had put Ludlow, Corbet, and others of the 

10 King's Judges in their places; yet they were ſo generally ö 
Ut te odious to the Army as well as to the People, that they could | 
it © ſeiſe upon thei: Perſons, and the very Caſtle of Dublin, when | 
fo te they ſhould judge ir convenient. | 

ry STR Arthur Forbes arriv'd at Bruſſels, before the King had 


any aſſurance or contident hope of the General, and when 
few Men thought his Fortune better than deſperate: fo that, 
if what S* Arthur propoſed (which was kept very ſecret) had 
in been publiſh'd, moſt Men about the Court would have been 
ch very ſolliciĩtous for his Majeſty's going into Ireland. But his 
ut Majeſty well knew that that unhappy Kingdom muſt infallibly 
of wait upon the fate of England; and therefore he reſolvd to 
all attend the viciſſitudes there; which, in his own thoughts, he 
E ſtill believ'd would produce ſomewhat, in the end, of which 
ch he ſhould have the benefit; and diſmiſſed St Arthur Forbes 
* with ſuch Letters and Commiſſions as he deſired; who there- 
en upon return'd for Ireland; where he found the State of Af- 
ed fairs very much alter'd fince his departure. For upon the 
he Defeat of Lambert, and General Monk's marching towards 
London, the Lord Broghill, and S* Charles Coot, notwithſtand- 
ing the jealouſy that was between them, joyn'd with ſuch 
other Perſons who were Presbyterians, and though they had 
been always againſt the King, yet they all concurr'd in ſeiſing 
upon the Perſons who had been put in by Lambert, or the 
Rump-Parliament, and ſubmitted ro the Orders of General 
Monk, the rather, becauſe they did imagine that he intended 
to ſerve the King; and fo, by the time that the Parliament 
was to meet at Weſtminſter, all things were ſo well diſpoſed 
in Ireland, that it was evident they would do whatſoever the 
General, and the Parliament (who they preſumed would be 
of one mind) ſhould order them to do. 
T n Parliament met upon the five and twentieth hy” of The Parlia- 
April; of which the General was return'd a Member, to ſerve dun 2. 
as Knight of the Shire for the County of Devon; St Harbottle Sr Harbor- 
| Grimflone was choſen Speaker, who had been a Member of e ae, 
the Long Parliament, and continued, rather than concurr'd, Speaker. 
with them till after the Treaty of the Iſle of Might; where 
he was one of the Commiſſioners ſent to Treat with the 
King, and behav'd himſelf fo well, that his Majeſty was well 
ſatistied with him; and after bis return from thence, he preſs- 
ed the acceptance of the King's ConK®\fons; and was there- 
n in the Number of thoſe who were by force excluded 
theH ouſe. His Election to be Speaker at this time was con- 
| Cc 4 rriv'd 
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triv'd by thoſe who meant well to the King; and he ſub- 

mitted to it out of a hope and confidence that the deſigns it 

D., fiſt was laid for would ſucceed. They begun chiefly with bitter 

ell en. InveRtives againſt the Memory of Cromwell, as an odious and 

perjur'd Tyrant, with Execrations upon the unchriſtian Mur- 

der of the late King. And in theſe generals they ſpent the 

firſt days of fitting; no Man having the Courage, how Loyal 

ſoever their wiſhes were, to mention his Majeſty, till they 

could make a diſcovery what mind the General was of; who 

could only protect lack a Propoſition from being penal to the 

Perſon that made it, by the — Ordinances of the Rump- 
Parliament. | 

Mayrhefrft, AFTER the General had well ſurvey'd the temper of the 

the Grail Houſe, upon the firſt of May he came into the Houſe, and 


he Houſe told them, © One S Fohn Greenvil, who was a Servant of the 
—— King's, had brought him a Letter from his Majeſty; which 
img him + hc had in his hands, but would not preſume to open it with- 
wn * ont Their direction; and that the ſame Gentleman was at 

* the door, and had a Letter to the Houſe: which was no 
2 ſooner ſaid, than with a general Acclamation he was called 
in, «nd det; for; and being brought to the Bar, he ſaid, That he was 
wr the Let commanded by the King his Maſter, having been lately 
Hſe of © with him at Breda, to deliver that Letter to the Houſe : 
cum. which he was ready to do; and fo, giving it by the Serjcant 

to be deliver'd to the Speaker, he withdrew. 
po ry nr Txt Houſe immediately call'd to have both Letters read, 
Suan, that to the General, and that to the Speaker; which being 
read, done, the Declaration was as greedily call'd for, and read. 
And from this time Charles Stuart was no more heard of: 
and fo univerſal a Joy was never ſeen within thoſe Walls; 
and though there were ſome Members there, who were no- 
thing delighted with the temper of the Houſe, nor with the 
Argument of it, and probably had malice enough to make 
within themſclves the moſt execrable wiſhes, yet they had 
not the hardineſs to appear lefs tranſported than the reſt; 
| who, not deferting it one Moment, and without one contra- 
A Commit- diting Voice, appointed a Committee to prepare an Anſwer 
ts rare to his Majeſty's Letter, expreſſing the great and joyful ſenſe 
««.ſwer. the Houſe had of his 2 Offers, and their CO and 


All Order'd ame, and with profeſſions of their Loy- 
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KReceit d 
with unter- 


ſal Foy. 


7 be prin= hearty thanks for the 
red. a and Duty to his Majeſty ; and that the Houſe would give 
a ſpeedy Anſwer to his Majcity's gracious Propoſals. They 


likewiſe Order'd, at the ſame time, that both his Mejeſty's 
Letters, that to the Hou'e, and that to the General, with his 
Majeſty's DeclarationFherein incloſed, and the Reſolution 


of the Houle thereupon, ſhould be forthwith Printed and 
Publiſhed. 


Tra1s 
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Tu Is kind of Reception was beyond what the beſt af- 
feed, nay even the King could expect or hope; and all 
that follow'd went in the {ame pace. The Lords, when they 
ſaw what Spirit the Houſe of Commons was poſſeſſed of, 
would not loſe Their ſhare of Thanks, but made haſte into 
their Houſe without excluding any who had been ſequeſter'd 
from fitting there for their Delinquency ; and then they re- 
ceiv'd likewiſe their Letter from Sr Fohn Greenvil which his 
Majeſty had directed to them; and they receiv'd it with the 5]. Green- 
ſame Duty and acknowledgment. The Lord Mayor, Alder- Jl Fe, 
men, and Common Council, were likewiſe tranſported with the Hoe of 
the King's goodneſs towards them, and with the Expretfions Ee 
of his Royal Clemency ; and enter'd into cloſe Deliberation, Mayer, &c. 
what return they ſhould make to him to maniteit their Duty 2 mo 
and Gratitude. And the Officers of the Army, and Fleet, the (+= 
upon the ſight of the Letters to their Generals, and his Ma- £2: 5+ * 
jcſty's Declaration, thought themſelres highly honour'd, in 4 Hee. 
that they were look d upon as good Inſtruments of his Ma- 
jeſty's Reſtoration; and made thoſe Vows, and publiſh'd ſuch 
Declarations of their Loyalty and Duty, as their Generals 
cauſcd to be provided for them; which they tign'd with the 
loudeſt alacrity. And the truth is, the General managed the 
buſineſs, which he now own'd himſelf ro have undertaken, 
with wonderful prudence and dexterity. And as the nature 
and humour of his Officers was well known to him, ſo he re- 
mov d ſuch from their Commands whoſe Aﬀections he ſuſ- 
pected, and conferr'd their places upon others, of whom he 
was moſt aſſured. In a word, there was either real Joy in the 
Hearts of all Men, or atleaſt their Countenance appear'd ſuch 
as if they were glad at the Heart. 

Txt Committec who were appointed by the Houſe of 
Commons to prepare an Anſwer to the King's Letter, found 
it hard to ſatisfy all Men, who were well contented that the 
King ſhould be invited to return: but ſome thought, that the 
Guilt of the Nation did require leſs precipitation than was 
like to be uſed ; and that the Treaty ought firſt to be made 
with the King, and Conditions of Security agreed on, before 
his Majeſty ſhould be recciv'd. Many of thoſe, who had con- 
ferr'd together before the meeting of the Parliament, had de- 
lign'd ſome Articles to be prepared, according to the Model 
of thoſe at Killingworth, in the time of King Harry the Third, 
to which the King ſhould be ſworn before he came home. 
Then the Presbyterian Party, of which there were many 
Members in Parliament, though they were rather Trouble- 
ſome than Powerful, ſeem'd very ſollicſtous that ſomewhar 
ſhould be concluded in veneration of the Covenant; and, at 
(caſt, that ſomewhat ſhould be inferted in their Anſwer to the 


diſcoun- 


The Anſwer 
of the 
f t =P cf 


og the ce neſs preſent unto Your Majeſty the unfeigned thankfulneſs 
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diſcountenance of the Biſhops. But the warmer Zeal of the 
Houſe threw away all thoſe formalities and affectations: They 
faid, © They had proceeded too far already in their Vote up- 
<< on the receipt of the Letter, to fall back again, and to of. 
te fend the King with colder Expreſſions of their Duty. In 
the end, after ſome days debate, tinding an equal impatience 
without the Walls to that within the Houſe, they were con- 
tented to gratify the Presbyterians in the length of the Anſwer, 
and in uſing ſome Expreſhons which would pleaſe Them, and 
could do the King noprejudice; and all agreed, that This An- 
{wer ſhould be return d to his Majeſty, which is here inſerted 
in the very words, 


Meſt Royal Soveraign, 


Ws Your Majeſty's moſt Loyal Subjects, the Commons 
land aſſembled in Parliament, do, with all humble- 


* of Our hearts, for thoſe gracious Expreſſions of Piety, and 
* Goodneſs, and Love to Us, and the Nations under Your 
tt Dominion, which your Majeſty's Letter of the $; of April, 
dated from Freda, together with the Declaration incloſed 
ein it of the ſame date, do ſo evidently contain. For which 
« Wedo, inthe firlt place, look up to the great King of King's, 
* and bleſs his Name, who hath put theſe thoughts into the 
te Heart of Our King, to make him glorious in the Eyes of 
* his People; as thoſe great Deliverances, which that Divine 
* Majeſty hath afforded unto Your Royal Perſon, from many 
* dangers, and the ſupport which he hath given to your He- 
© roick and Princely mind under various Trials, make it ap- 
« pear to all the World that You are precious in His fight. 
* And give Us leave to ſay, that as your Majeſty is pleaſed to 
« declare Your Confidence in Parliaments, Your Eſteem 0 
«them, and this Your Judgment, and Character of them, 
ce that they are ſo neceſſary for the Government of the King- 
c dom, that neither Prince nor People can be in any tolerable 
* degree happy without them, and therefore ſay, that You 
ce will hearken unto their Councels, be tender of their Privi 
*ledges, and careful to preſerve, and protect them; ſo W 
* truſt, and will, with all humility, be bold to affirm, that 
* your Majeſty will not be deceiv'd in Us, and that We will 
* never depart from that Fidelity which We owe unto you 
* Majeſty, that Zeal which We bear unto your Service, and 
«a — endeavour to advance Your Honour and Great 
* nels. 
Ax o We beſeech your Majeſty, We may add this farthe! 

© for the vindication of Parliaments, and even of the — Par 
| 8 CC I; ment 


* ſiament, Con ven d under your Royal Father of happy Me- 
4 mory, when, as your Majeſty well obſerves, through mi- 
«ſtakes, and miſunderſtandings, many inconveniencies were 
*produced, which were not intended, that thoſe very incon- 
« yeniencies could not have been brought upon Us by thoſe 
«* Perſons who had deſign d them, without violating the Par- 
ec liament it ſelf. For they well knew it was not poſſible to 
«do a violence to that Sacred Perſon, whilſt the Parliament 
*which had vowed and covenanted for the defence and ſafe- 
«ty of that Perſon, remain d entire. Surely, Sir, as the Per- 
«ſons of our Kings have ever been dear unto Parliaments, fo 
*We cannot think of that horrid Act committed againſt the 
c precious life of our late Soveraign, but with ſuch a deteſta- 
tion, and abhorrency, as We want words to expreſs it; and 
*next to wiſhing it had never been, We wiſh it may never 
ebe remember d by your Majeſty, to be unto you an occaſion 
* of ſorrow, as it will never be remember'd by Us, but with 
* that grief and trouble of mind which it deſerves ; being the 
e greateſt reproach that ever was incurr'd by any of the En- 
*zliſþ Nation, an Offence to all the Proteſtant Churches a- 
broad, and a ſcandal to the profeſſion of the truth of Reli- 
gion here at home; though both Profeſſion, and true Pro- 
te feſſors, and the Nation it ſelf, as well as the Parliament, 
* were moſt innocent of it; it having been only the Contri- 
te vance and Act of ſome few Ambitions and Bloody Perſons, 
* and ſuch others, as by Their influence were miſſed. And 
* as We hope and pray, that God will not impure the guilt of 
eit, nor of all the evil Conſequences — wats the Land, 
* whoſe Divine Juſtice never involves the guiltleſs with the 
* guilty, ſo We cannot but give due praiſe to your Majeſty's 
** goodneſs, who are pleaſed ro entertain ſuch reconciled, and 
* reconciling thoughts, and with them not only meet, but as 
Lit were prevent your Parliament and People, propoſing 
e your ſelf in a great meaſure, and inviting the Parliament to 
* conſider farther, and adviſe your Majeſty, what may be ne- 
© ceflary to reſtore the Nation to what it hath loſt, raiſe up 
* again the Banks and Fences of it, and make the Kingdom 
happy by the advancement of Religion, the Security of 
* Our Laws, Liberties, and Eſtates, and the removing all ea- 
© lonfies and Animoſities, which may render our Peace leſs 
*certain and durable. Wherein your Majeſty gives a large 
Evidence of your great Wiſdom ; judging aright, that, after 
_ © ſo high a diſtemper, and ſuch an univerſal ſhaking of the 
very foundations, great care muſt be had to repair the 
*breaches, and much circumſpection and induſtry uſed to pro- 
vide things neceſſary for the ſtrengthning of thoſe repairs, 
and preventing whatſoe ver may diſturb or weaken = 
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We ſhall immediately apply our ſelves to the preparing 
© of theſe things, and in a very ſhort time, We hope to be 
cable to preſent them to your Majelty ; and for the preſent |} 
te Jo with all humble thankfulneſs, acknowledge your Grace | 
« And Favour in aſſuring Us of your Royal concurrence with 
« Us, and ſaying, that we ſhall not expect any thing from you, 
© but what You will be as ready to give, as We to receive. 
* And We cannot doubt of your Majeſty's effectual perform. 
* ance, ſince your own Princely judgment hath prompted 
e unto you the neceſſity of doing ſuch things; and your piety 
* and goodneſs hath carried you to a free tender of them to 
* your faithful Parliament, You ſpeak as a Gracious King, 
ce and We will do what befits Dutiful, Loving, and Loyal Sub- 
te jects; who are yet more engaged to honour, and highly 
c eſteem your Majeſty, for your declining, as you were plea- 
*{cd to ſay, all Forreign Aſſiſtance, and rather truſting to 
* your People; who, We do aſſure your Majeſty, will, and 
* do open their Arms and their Hearts to receive you, and 
«will ſpare neither their Eſtates, nor their Lives, when your 
*Service ſhall require it of them. 
* And We have yct more cauſe to enlarge our Praiſe, and 
* our Prayers to God for your Majeſty, that You have con- 
*tinued unſhaken in your faith; that neither the temptation 
* of allurements, perſwaſions, and promiſes from ſeducing 
* Papiſt on the one hand, nor the perſecution, and hard uſage 
te from ſome ſeduced, and miſguided Profeſſors of the Prote- 
e ſtant Religion on the other hand, could at all prevail on 
* your Majeſty, to make You forſake the Rock of Iſrael, the 
* God of your Fathers, and the true Proteſtant Religion, in 
* which your Majeſty hath been bred; but you have (til! 
* been as a Rock Your ſelf, firm to your Covenant with Your 
* and Our God, even now expreſſing your Zeal and Affection 
© for the Proteſtant Religion, and your care and ſtudy for the 
ce propagation thereof. This hath been a rejoycing of heart 
ec to all the faithful of the Land, and an Aſſurance to them 
te that God would not forſake you; but after many Tryals, 
te which ſhould but make you more precious, as Gold out of 
ct the fire, would reſtore your Majelty unto your Patrimony, 
* 2nd People, with more Splendor and Dignity, and make 
*you the Glory of Kings, and the Joy of your Subjects: 
* which is, and ſhall ever be, the Prayer of your Majeſty's 
* molt Loyal Subjects the Commons of England aſſembled in 


« Parliament. 


This Anſwer Which Letter was fign'd by St Harbottle Grimſtone Speaker. 

tr eliver 

ro Sir jon ASSOON as this Letter was engroſſed and ſign d, Sr John 

Greenvi. Greenvil was appointed to attend again; and he being brought 
os 
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o the Bar, the Speaker ſtood up, and told him, © That they 
need not acquaint him with what grateful hearts they had 
©receiv'd his Majeſty's gracious Letter; he himſelf was an 
eat and eye - witneſs of it: their Bells and their Bone- fires 
e had already begun the Proclamation of his Majeſty's good- 
*neſs, and of their joys; that they had now prepared an 
* Anſwer to his Majeſty, which ſhould be deliver'd to him; 
and that they did not think fit he ſhould return to theirRoyal 
© Soveraign without ſome teſtimony of their reſpects to him- 
(ſelf; and therefore that they had order'd five hundred 
pounds to be deliver'd to him, to buy a Jewel to wear, as 
an honour for being the Meſſenger of fo gracious a Meſ- 
* ſage; and in the Name of the Houſe he gave him their moſt 
hearty thanks. So Great and Suddain a Change was this, 
that a Servant of the King's, who, for near ten years toge- 
ther, had been in Priſons, and under confinements, only for 
being the King's Servant, and would, bur three Months 
before, have been put to have undergone a ſhameful death, if 
he had been known to have ſeen the King, ſhould be now re- 
warded for bringing a Meſſage from him. From this time 
there was ſuch an Emulation and Impatience in Lords, and 
Commons, and City, and generally over the Kingdom, who 
ſhould make the moſt lively Expreſſions of their Duty and of 
'their Joy, that a Man could not but wonder where thoſe Peo- 
ple dwelt who had done all the miſchief, and kept the King 
ſo many years from enjoying the comfort and ſupport of ſuch 
excellent Subjects. 
Tus Lords and the Commons now conferr'd together, 
how they might with more Luſtre perform thoſe reſpects that 
might be preparatory to his Majeſty's Return. They remem- 
ber'd, that, upon the Murder of the late King, there was a 
Declaration, that no Man, upon peril of his life, and forfeiture 
of his Eſtate, ſhould preſume to proclaim his Succeſlor ; which 
ſo terrified the People, that they ſcarce dared ſo much as to 
pray for him. Wherefore, though this Parliament had now, 
[ by all the ways they could think of, publiſh'd their return to 
tf I cheir obedience, yet they thought it neceſſary, for the better 
„information and conviction of the People, to make ſome ſo- 
© lemn Proclamation of his Majeſty's undoubted Right to the 
5 crown, and to oblige all Men to pay that reverence, and 
duty to him, which they ought to do by the Laws of God 
In and of the Land. Whereupon they gave order to prepare 
ſuch a Proclamation ; which being done, the Lords and Com- 
| mons, the General having concerted all things with the City, 
met in Meſtminſler-Hall upon the 8 of May, within ſeven 
days after the receipt of the King's Letter; and walked into 
ht the Palace- yard; where they all ſtood bare, whilſt the wo. ; 
to raulds 
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raulds proclaim'd the King. Then they went to White- Hall, 
and did the ſame; and afterwards at Temple-Bar; where the 
Lord Mayor, and Aldermen, and all the Companies of the 
City receiv'd them, when the like Proclamation was made in 
like manner there; and then in the uſual places of the City: 
which done, the remainder of the Day, and the Night, was 
ſpent in thoſe Acclamations, Feſtivals, Bells and Bone-fires, as 
are the natural Attendants upon ſuch Solemnities. And then 
nothing was thought of, but to make ſuch preparations as 
ſhould be neceſſary for his Majeſty's Invitation and Reception. 
The Proclamation made was in theſe words: 


The King © ALTHOUGH it can no way be doubted, but that his Ma- 
TY Ace jeſty's Right, and Title to his Crown and Kingdoms, is, 
cc and was every way compleated by the death of his moſt 
Royal Father of glorious Memory, without the ceremony 
cc or ſolemnity of a Proclamation; Jet, ſince Proclamations in 
c ſuch Caſes og been always uſed, to the end that all good 
cc Subjects might, upon this occaſion, teſtify their duty and 
t reſpect, and ſince the armed Violence, and other the Cala- 
c mities of many years laſt paſt, have hitherto deprived Us 
< of any ſuch opportunity, whereby We might expreſs Our 
Loyalty and Allegiance to his Majeſty, We therefore, the 
*[ords and Commons now Aſſembled in Parliament, toge- 
ec ther with the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons of the 
* City of London, and other Freemen of this Kingdom now 
cc pxeſent, do, according to our Duty and Allegiance, hearti- 
= ly „ joyfully, and unanimouſly acknowledge and proclaim, 
* * immediately upon the deceaſe of Our late Soveraign 
ct Lord King Charles, the Imperial Crown of the Realm of 
<« England, and of all the Kingdoms, Dominions, and Rights 
«belonging to the ſame, did, by inherent Birth- right and 
* [awful undoubted Succeſſion, deſtend and come to his moſt 
cc excellent Majeſty Charles the Second, as being lineally, 
«juſtly, and lawfully next Heir of the Blood Royal of this 
Realm; and that, by the Goodneſs and Providence of Al- 
« mighty God, He is of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, 
the molt Potent, Mighty, and undoubted King; and there- 
c unto We moſt humbly and faithfully do ſubmir, and oblige 

* our Selves, our Heirs, and Poſterity for ever. 
Many From the time that the King came to Breda, very few |} 
Kms. days paſſed without ſome Expreſs from London, upon the ob- the 
ſervations of his Friends, and the Applications made to them cou 
by many who had been very active againſt the King, and were No 
now as ſollicitous his Majeſty ſhould know, that they wholly him, 
dedicated themſelves to his Service. Even before the Ge- 
neral had declared himſelf, or the Parliament was Aſſembled, 
ſome, who had fare Judges upon his Father, ſent many Ex- 
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cuſes, that they were forced to it, and offer'd to perform 
fgnal Services, if they might obtain their Pardon. But his 
Majeſty would admit no Addrefs from them, nor hearken to 
any Propoſitions made on their behalf, 


TrsxRs was one inſtance that perplexed him; which was m. particu- 
the Caſe of Colonel Ingoldsby ; who was in the Number of the — f 


late King's Judges, and whoſe Name was in the Warrant for 
his Murder. He, from the depoſal of Richard, had declared, 
that he would ſerve the King, and told Me Mordaunt, That 
he would perform all Services he could, without mak ing 
te any conditions; and would be well content, that his Ma- 
8 wh when he came home, ſhould take his head off, if he 
thought fit; only he deſired that the King might know the 
«truth of his Caſe; which was this. 

Hs was a Gentleman of a good Extraction, and near ally'd 
to Cromwell, who had drawn him into the Army before, or 
about the time when he came firſt to Age, where he grew to 
be a Colonel of Horſe, and to have the Reputation of great 
Courage againſt the Enemy, and of equal Civility to all Men. 
It is very true, he was named amongſt thoſe who were a 
pointed to be Judges of the King, and it is as true, that he 
was never once preſent with them, always abhorring the 
Action in his Heart, and having no other Paſſion in any part 
of the Quarrel, but his perſonal kindneſs to Cromwell. The 
next day after the Horrid Sentence was pronounced, he had 
an occaſion to ſpeak with an Officer, who, he was told, was 
in the Painted Chamber; where, when he came thither, he 
ſaw Cromwell, and the reſt of thoſe who had fate upon the 
King, and were then, as he found afterwards, aſſembled to 
fgn the Warrant for the King's death. Aſſoon as Cromwel's 
Eyes were upon him, he run to him, and taking him by the 
hand, drew him by force to the Table; and ſaid, Though 
* he had eſcaped him all the while before, he ſhould now 
* (;gn that Paper as well as They; which he, {ceing what it 
was, refuſed with great Paſſion; ſaying, © He knew nothing 
* of the buſineſs; and offer'd to go away. But Cromwell, and 
others, held him by Violence; and Cromwell, with a loud 
laughter, taking his hand in his, and putring the Pen between 
his Fingers, with his owg hand writ Richard Ingoldsby, he 
making all the reſiſtance he could: and he ſaid, © It his Name 
c there were compared with what he had ever writ himſelf, ir 
could never be look d upon as his own hand. 

TrovGn his Majeſty had within himſelf compaſſion for 
him, be would never ſend him any aſſurance of his Pardon; 

reſuming that, if all theſe Allegations were true, there would 
« a Seaſon when a diſtinction would be made, without his 
Majeſty's declaring himſelf, between him and thoſe _ of 
| at 
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that Bloody Liſt, which he reſolv'd never to Pardon. Not 
was Ingoldsby at all diſhearten'd with this, but purſued hi; 
former Reſolutions, and firſt ſurpriſed the Caſtle of Windſor 
(where there was a great Magazine of Arms and Ammuni- 

tion) and put out thar Governour whom the Rump had put 
in; and afterwards took Lambert Priſoner, as is before re- 
member'd. 

_— WuirsrT the Fleet was preparing, Admiral Montagu: 
Ege te te ſent his Couſin Edward Monntague to the King, to let him 
Az. kno that, afloon as it ſhould be ready, (which he hoped 

might be within {o many days) he would be himſelf on Board, 

and would then be ready to receive and obey his Majeſty'; 

Orders: this was before the Pacliament aſſembled. He ſent 

word what Officers he was confident of, and of whom he wa; 

not aſſured, and who he concluded would not concur with 

him, and who muſt be reduced by force. He deſired to 

know whether the King had any Aſſurance of the General, 

who however, hc wiſh'd, might know nothing of his Reſo- 

lations. And it was no ſmall inconvenience to his Majeſty, 

that, he was reſtrain'd from communicating to either, the 

confidence he had in the other; which might have facilitated 

both their deſigns. But the mutual jealouſies between them, 

and indeed of all Men, would not permit that liberty to his 

Majeſt 

T = frequent reſort of Perſons to Bruſſels, before they 

knew of the King's being gone to Breda, and their Commu- 

nication of the good News they brought to his Majeſty's Ser- 

vants, and the other Engliſh who remain'd there,. and who 

publiſh'd what they wiſh'd, as to come to paſs, as well as what 

they heard, made the Spaniſh Miniſters begin to think, that 

the King's Affairs were not altogether ſo hopeleſs as they 

Imagin'd them to be, and that there was more in the King's 

remove to Breda than at firſt appear d. They had every day 

expected to hear that the States had ſent to forbid his Ma- 

jecty to remain in their Dominions, as they had done when 

his preſence had been leſs notorious. But when they could 

hear of no ſuch thing, but of greater reſort thither to the 

King, and that he had ſtaid longer there than he had ſeem d 

n to intend to do, the Marquis of Carracena ſent a Perſon of 

Ana prime Quality to Breda, * To invite his Majeſty to return 

the King to Hruſſels; the rather, becauſe he had receiv'd ſome very 

perks, hopeful Propoſitions from England, to which he was not 

* willing to make any Anſwer, without receiving his Majeſty's 
Approbation and Command. 

Tus King ſent him word, That he was obliged, with 
* reference to his buſineſs in England, to ſtay where he was; 
* and that he was not without hope that his Affairs might . 
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*ceed fo well, that he ſhould not be neceſſitated to return 
«ro Aruſſels at all. Which Anſwer the Marquis no ſooner 
L receiv'd, than he return'd the ſame Meſſenger with a kind of 
Y * EFor the indignity that would be offer d to his The Marquis 
*Catholick Majeſty, if he ſhould leave his Dominions in ſuch ***** =. 
*2 Manner; and therefore beſought him, either to Feturna m 5. 
© himſelf thither, or that the Duke of Tor, and the Duke of 
i Wl © Glocefter, or at leaſt one of them; might come to Bruſſels, 
A *rhat the World might not believe, that his Majeſty was 
* offended with the Catholick King; who had treated him 
«{o well. When he found that he was to receive no ſatiſ- 
faction in either of thoſe particulars, though the King, and 
both the Dukes made their excuſes with all poſſible acknow- 
a; ledgement of the favours they had receiv'd from his Catho- 
ch lick Majeſty, and of the Civilities ſhewed to them by the Mar- 
to quis himſelf, he reveng'd himſelf upon Don Alonzo with a 
11 million of reproaches, For his ſtupidity and ignorance in 
» che Affairs of England, and of every thing relating there- 
y, unto, after having reſided ſixteen years Embaſſadour in that 
he Kingdom. 
ed CarDinat Matarin had better Intelligence from the ca 
m, Fench Embaſſadour in Lenden; who gave him diligent ac- Marin 
his counts of every day's alteration, and of the general imagina- the Queen 
tion that had other Intentions than he yer diſcover d. Ms of 
And when he heard that the King was remov'd from Bruſſels end the 
to Breda, he preſently perſwaded the Queen Mother of E . 
land to ſend the Lord Fermyn (whom the K ing had lately l. te 
upon his Mother's deſire, Created Earl of S* Albans) to invite Un 1. 
the King To come into France; and to make that Treaty, France. 
**hich, probably, would be between the enſuing Parlia- 
*ment and his . in that Kingdom; which might 
prove of great uſe and advantage to her Majeſty's Intereſt, 
*:nd Honour; in which the power of the Cardinal might be 
* of great importance in diverting, or allaying any infolent 
*Demands which might be made. And the Cardinal himſelf 
made the ſame Invitation by that Lord, with profeſſions of 
wonderful kindneſs; and © That the moſt Chriſtian King was 
infinitely defirous to perform all thoſe Offices and Reſpects 
to his Majeſty, which he had always deſired, but was never 
able to accompliſh till Now; with this Addition, Thar 
"if his A that the expedition of his Affairs would 
not permit him to come to Paris, Order and Preparations 
ſhould be made for his reception at Calais, or any other 
place he would appoint ; where the Queen his Mother 
would attend him ; with all other expreſſions of the higheſt 
Eſteem; which the cunning of that great Miniſter was plen- 
fully ſupplied with. 
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T n x Earl of St Albans found the King in too good a po- 
ſture of hope and expectation, to ſuffer himſelf to be much 
importuned upon the Inſtances he brought; and was con- 
rented to return with the King's acknowledgments and ex- 

The King's cuſe, That he could notdecently paſs through Flanders, af. 

ce. ee ter he had refuſed to return to Zruſſels; and without going 
through thoſe Provinces, he could not well make a Journey 
te jnto France. In the mean time it was no ſmall pleaſure to 
his Majeſty, to find himſelf fo ſolemuly invited, by the Mi- 
niſters of theſe two great Kings, to enter into their Domi- 
nions, out of one of which he had been rejected with ſo many 
diſobligations and indignities; and with ſo much caution and 
apprehenſion had been ſuffer d ro paſs through the other, that 
he might not reſide a day there, or ſpend more time than was 
abſolutely 3 for his Journey. 

SEVERAL Perſons now came to Freda, not, as hereto- 
fore to Cologne, and to Aruſſels, under diſguiſes, and in fear 
to be diſcover'd, but with bare Faces, and the Pride and Va- 
nity to be taken notice of, to preſent their Duty to the King; 
ſome being imploy'd toprocurePardons for thoſe who thought 
themſelves in danger, and to ſtand in need of them; others 
brought good Preſents in Engliſh Gold to the King, that their 
Names, and the Names of their Friends, who ſent them, 
might be remember'd amongſt the firſt of thoſe who made 
demonſtrations of their Affections that way to his Majeſty, by 
ſupplying his Neceſſities; which had been diſcontinued for 
many years to a degree that cannot be believ d, and ought 
not to be remember'd. By theſe Supplies his Majeſty was 
enabled, beſides the 5 of his debts, not only to 
pay all his Servants the Arrears of their Board-Wages, but to 
give them all ſome Teſtimony of his Bounty, to raiſe their 
Spirits after ſo many years of patient waiting for deliverance: 
and all this was before the delivery of rhe King's Letter by 

the General to the Parliament. 
The Ste Tas King had not been many days in Freda, before the 
grand, States General ſent Deputies of their own Body to Congratu- 
the King's late his Majeſty's Arrival in their Dominions, and to acknow- 
Brod ag ledge the great Honour he had vouchſafed to do them. And 
the Stare: of ſhortly after, other Deputies came from the States of Holland, 
Holland i beſeeching his Majeſty, That he would Grace that Province 
che Hague, with his Royal Preſence at the Hague, where Preparations 
* ſhould be made for his Reception, in ſuch a manner as 
*« would teſtify the great joy of their Hearts for the bleſſings 
* which Divine Providence was pouring upon his Head. His 
N accepting their invitation, they return d in order to 
make his Journey thither, and his Entertainment there, equal 
to their Profeſſions. , 
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In the mean time Freda ſwarm'd with Engliſh, a multitude 
repairing thither from all other places, as well as London, with 
Preſents, and Proteſtations, © How much they had longed, 
* and prayed for this bleſſed Change; and magnifying their 
« Sufferings under the late Tyrannical Government ; when 
ſome of them had been zealous Inſtruments and Promoters 
of ir. The Magiſtrates of the Town took all imaginable care 
to expreſs their Devotion to the King, by uſing all Civilities 
towards, and providing for the Accommodation of the mul- 
titude of his Subjects, who reſorted thither to expreſs their 
Duty to him. So that no Man would have imagin'd by the 
treatment he now receiv'd, that he had been ſo lately id 
to come into that place; which indeed had not proceeded 
from the diſaffection of the Inhabitants-of that good Town, 
who had always 5 for his Proſperity, and even then 
publickly deteſted the rudeneſs of their Superiours, whom 
they were bound to Obey. 

ALL things being in readineſs, and the States having ſent The King | 
their Yatchrs and other Veſſels, for the Accommodation of his — 
Majeſty and his Train, as near to Freda, as the River would 
permit, the King, with his Royal Siſter and Brothers, left 
that place in the beginning of May ; and, within an hour, 
Embarked themſelves on Board the Vatchts, which carried 
him to Rotterdam ; Dort, and the other places near which they 
paſſed, making all thoſe Expreſſions of Joy, by the conflux 
of the People ro the Banks of the River, and all other ways 
which the Situation of thoſe places would ſuffer. At Rotter- 
dam they enter d into their Coaches; from whence to rhe 
Hague they ſeem d to paſs through one continued Street, 
the wonderful and orderly appearance of the People on 
ſides, with ſuch Acclamations of Joy, as if Themſelves were 
now reſtored to Peace and Security. 

Tus Entrance into the Hague, and the Reception there, n. . 
and the Conducting his Majeſty to the Houſe provided for "*7 
his Entertainment, was very magnificent, and in all reſpects ran 
anſwerable to the Pomp, Wealth, and Greatneſs of that State. 
w- The Treatment of his Majeſty, and all who had relation to 
nd I his Service, at the States Charge, during the time of his abode 
md, there, which continued many days, was incredibly noble and 
nce 8 ſplendid ; and the univerſal Joy fo vifible, and real, that it 
could only be exceeded by that of his own Subjects. The 
States-General, in a Body, and the States of Holland, in a 
Body apart, perform'd their Compliments with all Solemnity; 
and then ſeveral Perſons, according to their Faculties, made 
their profeſſion; and a ſet number of them was appointed 
always to wait in the Court, to receive his Majeſty's Com- 
mands, All the Embaſfadours and publick Miniſters of King's 
Ddd 2 Princes, 
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Princes and States, repaired to his Majeſty, and 
the joy of their Maſters on his behalf: ſo that a Man wauld 
have thought this Revolution had been brought to paſs by 
the general Combination, and Activity of Chriſtendom, that 
appear d now to take ſo much pleaſure in it. 
The Englih Tus King had been very few days at the Hague, when he 
Heer comer heard that the Engliſh Fleet was in ſight of Scheveling ; and 
of Holland. ſhortly after, an Officer from Admiral Mountague was ſent to 
the King, to preſent his Duty to him, and to the Duke of 
Tork, their High Admiral, to receive Orders. Aſſoon as 
Mount ag ue came on Board the Fleet in the Downs, and found 
Lawſon and the other Officers more frank in declaring their 
Duty to the King, and Reſolution to ſerve Him, than he ex- 
pected, that he might not ſeem to be ſent by the Parliament 
to his Majeſty, but to be carried by his own Affection and 
Duty, without expecting any Command from Them, the 
Wind coming fair, he ſet up his Sails, and ſtood for the 
Coalt of Holland, leaving only two or three of the lefler Ships 
to receive their Orders, and to bring over thoſe Perſons, 
who, he knew, were deſign'd to wait upon his Majeſty ; 
which Expedition was never forgiven him by ſome Men; 
who took all occaſions afterwards to revenge ves up- 
on him. | 
The Duke of T us Duke of Tork went the next day on Board the Fleet, 
York % to take Poſſeſſion of his Command; where he was receiv'd 
rakes gef by all the Officers and Sea-men, with all poſſible Duty and 
fo» of tbe Submiſſion, and with thoſe Acclamations which are iar 
to that People, and in which they excel. After he had ſpent 
the day there, in receivi —— of the ſtate of the 
Fleet, and a Catalogue of the Names of the ſeveral Ships, his 
Higbneſs return d with it that Night to the King, that his 
The Ships Majeſty might make alterations, and new Chriſten thoſe 
"ew newed. Chips which too much preſerv'd the memory of the late Go- 
vernours, and of the Republick. | 
SuoORTLY after, the Committee of Lords and Commons 
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wintee of arriv'd at the Hague; where the States took care for their 


«ve 4 miſhon to his Majeſty ; who immediately receiv'd them very 
he Hogue, >raciouſly. From the Houſe of Peers were deputed fix of 

their , and, according to cuſtom, twelve from the Com- 
mons. The Peers were, the Earls of Oxford, Warwick, and 
Middleſex, the Lord Viſcount Hereford, the Lord Berkley of 
Berkley Caſtle, and the Lord Zrook. From the Commons 
were ſent, the Lord Fairfax, the Lord Hruce, the Lord Fall- 
land, the Lord the Lord Herbert, the Lord Mande- 


vil, Denzil Hollis, Sr Horatio Townſend, l Cooper, 
S George Zooth, S* Jahn Holland, and S* * 
ä c 
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Theſe Perſons - 2 the bumble invitation and ſupplica- 
tiog of the Parliament, © That his Majeſty would be pleaſed 
*roReturn, and take the Government of the Kingdom into 

. his hands; where he ſhouid find all poſſible Affection, Du- 

«ty, and Obedience, from all his Subjects. And leſt his Re- 

turn fo much longed for might be retarded by the want of 
Money, to diſcharge thoſe debts, which he could not but 1 
have contracted, they preſented from the Parliament the Sum 4 
of fifty thouſand pounds to his Majeſty ; having likewiſe Or- 4 
der to pay the Sum of ten thouſand pounds to the Duke of 
Jork, and five thouſand to the Duke of Gloceſter; which was 
a very good Supply to their ſeveral Neceſſities. The _ 
treated all the Committee yery graciouſly together, a 
_ one of them ſeverally and particularly very obligingly. 

So that ſome of them, who were conſcious to themſelves of 

their former demerit, were very glad to find that they were 

not to fear any bitterneſs from fo Princely, and ſo Generous 

a Nature. 

Tus City of London had had too great a hand in driving Tv Gy of 
the Father of the King from thence, not to appear equally fas u. of 
Zealows for his Son's return thither. And therefore they voir cin 
did, at the ſame time, ſend fourteen of the moſt Subſtantial **** 
Citizens To aſſure his Majeſty of their Fidelity, and moſt 
* chearful Submiſſion; and that they placed all their Felicity, 

*and hope of future Proſperity in he aſſurance of his Ma- 
« jeſty's Grace and Protection; for the meriting whereof 
*their Lives and Fortunes ſhould be always at his Majeſty's 

* diſpoſal; and they preſented to him * the City t 


Sum of ten thouſand pounds. The King told them, He 
© had always had a particular Affection Gr the City of Len- 


don, the place of his Birth; and was very glad, that they 
* had now ſo good a part in his Reſtoration ; of which he 
* was inform'd; and how much he was beholding to every 
one of them; for which he thanked them very graciouſly, 
and Knighted them all; an Honour no Man in the City had 
receiv'd in near twenty years, and with which rhey were 
much delighted. | 
IT will hardly be believ'd, that this Money preſented to 
the King by the Parliament and the City, and charged by 
Bills of Exchange upon the richeſt Merchants in Amſterdam, 
who had vaſt eſtates, could not be receiv'd in many days, 
though ſome of the principal Citizens of London, who came 
to the King, went themſelves to ſollicite it, and had Credit 
enough themſelves for much greater Sums, if they bad 
brought over no Bills of Exchange. But this was not the 
firſt time (of which ſomewhat hath been ſaid before) chat 
— to the King, that it is not eaſy in that moſt 
Dd d 3 opulent 
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opulent City, with the help of all the rich Towns adjacent, 
and upon the greateſt Credit, to draw together a great Sum 
of ready Money; the Cuſtom of that Country, which flou- 
riſhes 2 much in Trade, being to make their Payments in 
Paper by Aſſignations; they having very rarely occaſion for 
a great Sum in any one particular 2 And ſo at this 
time his Majeſty was compell'd that he might not defer the 
Voyage he ſo impatiently longed to make, to take Bills of 
Exchange from Amſterdam upon their Correſpondents in 
London, for above thirty thouſand pounds of the Money 
— _ aſſign'd; all which was paid in London aſſoon as de- 
manded. 


Divers Preſ- WIr R theſe Commiſſioners from the Parliament and from 

2, the City, there came a Company of their Clergy - men, to the 

alſo. Number of eight or ten; who would not be look d upon as 

Chaplains to the reſt, but being the Popular Preachers of the 

City (Reynolds, Calamy, Caſe, Manon; and others, the molt 

eminent of the Presbyterians) defired to be thought to re- 

preſent that Party. They intreated to be admitred all roge- 

ther to have a formal Audience of his Majeſty ; where they 

Their pub- preſented their Duties, and magnified the Affections of them- 

— elves and their Friends; who, they ſaid, © Had always, ac- 

King. cording to — „ . their Covenant, wiſh'd his Ma- 

ce eſty very well; an ately, upon the opportunity that 

«God had t into their 1 ir d the People of their 

Duty; which, they preſumed, his Majeſty bad heard had 

* proved „and been of great uſe to him. They 

thanked " For his to the Proteſtant Religion ; 

and p fled, * — _ 4 5 to — 
c. Epi y; on red that things might not 

* — gr them in God's Worſhip, which in their judg- 

ment, who uſed them, were acknowledged to be matters 

<« indifterent, and by others were held unlawful. 

Tus King ſpoke very kindly to them; and ſaid, © That 

* he had heard of their behaviour towards him; and 

e that he had no ro impoſe hard Conditions upon 

them, with reference to their Conſciences: that they well 

knew he had referr'd the ſettling all differences of that 

Nature to the Wiſdom of the Parliament; which beſt knew 

«what Indulgence and Toleration, was neceſſary for the 

And their * Peace and Quiet of the Kingdom. Bur his Majeſty could 

Le & not be ſo rid of them; they deſired ſeveral private Audiences 

wich kim, of him; which he never denied; wherein told him, 

« The Book of Common-Prayer had been long diſcontinued 

<« in England, and the People having been diſuſed to it, and 

many of them having never heard it in their Lives, it 

would be much wonder d at, if his Majeſty ſhould, _ 
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« firſt Landing in the Kingdom, revive the uſe of it in his 
«own Chapel; whither all Perſons would reſort; and 
te therefore they beſought him, that he would not uſe it en- 
*tirely and formally, but have only ſome parts of it read, 
4th mixture of other good Prayers, which his Chaplains 
te might uſe. 


77¹ 


Tus King told them with ſome warmth, © That whilſt he He Majefh's 
te gave Them liberty, he would not have his own taken from a4 _ 


*him: that he always uſed that form of Service, which 
*he thought the beſt in the World, and had never diſconti- 
*nucd it in Places where it was more diſliked than he hoped 
te jt was by Them: that when he came into England he would 
*not ſeverely inquire how it was uſed in other Churches, 
* though he doubted not he ſhould find it uſed in many; but 
che was ſure he would have no other uſed in his own Chapel. 
Then they beſought him with more importunity, That the 
* uſe of the Surplice might be diſcontinued by his Chaplains, 
' *becauſe the fight of it would give great offence, and ſcandal 
*ro the People. They found the King as inexorable in that 
point as in the other; He told them plainly, © That he would 
*not be reſtrain'd Himſelf, when he gave others ſo much li- 
*berty; that it had been always held a decent habit in the 
Church, conſtantly practiced in England till theſe late ill 
times; that it had been ſtill retain d by him; and though 
* he was bound for the preſent to tolerate much diſorder and 
*undecency in the exerciſe of God's Worſhip, he would 
never, in the leaſt degree, by his own practice, diſcounte- 
*nance the good old Order of the Church, in which he had 
*been bred. Though they were very much unſatisfied with 
him, whom they thought to have found more flexible, yet 


they ceaſed er troubling him, in hope, and preſumption, 


that they ſhould find their importunity in England more ef- 

AFTER eight or ten days ſpent at the Hague in Triumphs 
and Feſtivals, which not have been more ſplendid if 
all the Monarchs of Europe had met there, and which were 
concluded with ſeveral rich Preſents made to his Majeſty, 
the King took his leave of the States, with all the 


the Rojal Charles; which had been before call'd the Naſeby, 


The Kyng 
of Amity their Civilities deſery'd, and Embark'd himſelf on gay 


And the 


but had been new Chriſten'd the day before, as many others Fi*/#-5ul 


had been, in the preſence, and by the order of his Royal ne xe 
Highneſs the Admiral. Upon 5 four and twentieth day 2 


Cannon, arriv'd near Dover ſo early on the fix and twentieth, 2. «*< 
that his Majeſty diſembark'd; being receiv'd by the Ge- canertu,, 


at the brink of the Sea (whom he met, and embraced, 1 
vera, at the brink ofthe Sc. (w braced, 7. 


d 4 with 
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with great demonſtrations of Affection) he preſently took 
Coach, and came that Night to Canterbury; where he ſtaid 
the next day, being Sunday; and went to his Devotions to 
the Cathedral, which he found very much dilapidated, and 
out of repair; yet the People ſeem'd glad to hear the Com- 
mon-Prayer again. Thither came very many of the Nobi- 
lity, and other Perſons of Quality, to preſent themſelves to 
the King; and there his Majeſty aſſembled his Council; and 
{wore the General of the Council, and M* Morrice, whom 
he there Knighted, and gave him the Signet, and ſwore him 
Secretary of State. That day his Majeſty gave the Garter 
to the General, and likewiſe to the Marquis of Hertford, 
and the Earl of Southampton (who had been elected many 
—— before) and ſent it likewiſe by Garter, Herauld and 

ing at Arms, to Admiral Mountague, who remain'd in the 


May 29. He On Monday He went to Rocheſter ; and the next day, be- 


came thre” ing the nine and twentieth of May, and his Birth-day, he 


Whic 8 enter d London; all the ways thither being fo full of People, 
Hall. and Acclamations; as if the whole Kingdom had been ga- 
ther'd there. Between Deptford and Southwark the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen met him, with all ſuch Proteſtations 
of joy as can hardly be imagin'd. The Concourle was fo 
great, that the King rode in a croud from the Bridge to 
White-Hall; all the Companies of the City ſtanding in order 
on both ſides, and giving loud thanks to God for his Maje- 
where the ſty's Preſence. He no ſooner came to White-Hall, but the 
mw Dus two Houſes of Parliament ſolemnly caſt themſelves at his 
bum, Feet, with all vows of affection and fidelity to the World's 
end. In a word, the Joy was fo unexpreſſible, and fo univer- 
ſal, that his Majeſty faid ſmilingly to ſome abour him, He 
*« doubted it had been his own fault he had been abſent fo 
long; for he ſaw no body that did not proteſt, he had ever 

e wiſhed for his Return. | 
The Conclu- Iu this wonderful manner, and with this incredible expe- 
fo» of the dition, did God put an end to a Rebellion that had raged 
9. near twenty Years, and been carried on with all the horrid 
| circumſtances of Murder, Devaſtation, and Parricide, that 
Fire and Sword, in the hands of the moſt wicked Men in the 
World, could be Inſtruments of; almoſt to the deſolation of 
2 — and the exceeding defacing and deforming 

third. | 

Ix was but five Months, fince Lambert's Fanatical Army 
was ſcatter'd and confounded, and General Monk's march'd 
into England: it was but three Months, fince the ſecluded 
Members were reſtored ; and ſhortly after, the monſtrous 
long Parliament finally diſſoly'd, and rooted up: it was but 
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a Month, ſince the King's Letters and Declaration were de- 
liver d to the new Parliament, afterwards call'd the Conven- 
tion: on the firſt of May they were deliver d, and his Majeſty 
was at White- Hall on the 29th of the ſame Month. 

By theſe remarkable Steps, among others, did the merciful 
hand of God, in this ſhort ſpace of rime, not only bind up 
and heal all thoſe Wounds, but even make the Scars as undil- 
cernable, as, in reſpect of the deepneſs, was poſſible; which 
was a glorious addition to the Deliverance. And, after this 
miraculous Reſtoration of the Crown, and the Church, and 
the juſt Rights of Parliaments, no Nation under Heaven can 
ever be more happy, if God ſhall be pleaſed to add Eſtabliſh- 
ment and Perpetuity to the Bleſſings he theu reſtored. 
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734 III. 2, 14, 15, 29, 40, 70,73, 


239, 131 147, 154, 178. He with 
Lord ſent to Pars, 
to diſſwade the from ſend- 


ing for the Prince of Vun into 


r II. 749. 
III. 264, 3 10, 330, 336» 361, 369, 
373,377, 379» 177, 182, 583,584, 
607, 609, 61 I, 612, 639, 640, 675, 
736, 737, 74, 765. 
Cu el to leave England III 581. 

cy Captain III. 413, 414, 413, 
41 * 

Carew Sir Alexander II. n 
treats to ſurrender the Fort of Py. 
mouth 1 but is 
ſarpris'd II. 395. 

64. 

Cerliſle deliver'd to the Parliament 

IL. 171. Carliſle Earl of I. 62, 79. 

II. 205. his Charafter I. 61. Ca- 

pl Counteſs of L 296. IIL 157 


cel (Don) Infante of Spain I. 36, 

een Ex of L656: II. 28, 274, 
279, 280, 283, 289, 290, 311, 334, 
335» 339- dan in the Bane 2 
Newbury 


in 
II. 349. his Charatter 


is of III. 335. 
Carr I 59. IL 127. 
Carr Major Il. 523. 
Carracena Marquis of (ſee Juan) 17. 
$84, 608, 611,612, 641, 643, 675, 
690, 691, 739, 740. invites the 


back to Bruſel: III. 764 


The King's Anſwer ibid. invites 


France III. 7. their Inſtructĩons and Coſtele N- 


Arrival at Paris ibid. delivers his 
Opinion againſt che Prince's go- 
ing into France III. 26. waits on 
the King at 


331; 333 
ay Earl of 11 473. 
Caſileton Lord III. 768. 
Caſtrilio Conde of III 335 
— (the Term) whence I 339. 
i 

— —— 21. 
Cevendiſh Charles II. 244, 303. 
OI III. 382. 


— Inn te > 


BOW II» OS, Q. > 285 8 


ar of the Parliament Forces 


us 


2 & 


I 
160. Ceffation of Arms concluded chandois Lord II 344, 490. 


for a Year in Ireland, Sept. 7. 1643. Charenton ( Miniſters of 
diſown'd by the two Houles at 


Weſtminſter II. 420. 


Chafin Dr. I. 58. 
Chalgrave Field, the Action there II. Charles Prince ( ſ& Charles I) I. 17. 


262. 


Chaloner II. 321. III 247. his Tryal 


and Execution II. 257. 


Chancellor of the Exch. (lee Corting- 


ton: ſee Ormond: ſee Berkeley: lee 
Herbert : ſee Clarendon: fee Hyde) 
ſent for to the Prince of Wales 
from Ferſey III. 13 1. ſent to con- 
fer with the Marquis of Montroſe 
in a Village near the Hague III. 
286. appointed to draw a Decla- 
ration relating to England III. 304. 
The Declaration laid alide III. 
397. He has a private Audience 
of the Queen III. 315. diſmiſs'd 
from Madrid very courtcouſly III. 
383. in his paſſage through France 
e waits on the Quren Mother 
ibid. expoſtulates with the Queen 
about her. forbidding Dr. Conſint 
to officiate to the Proteſtants in 
her Chapel at Paris III 392. her 
Anſwer ibid. he confers with Mr. 
ve about it ibid. ſind the 
Duke of Ter at Breda III. 392. 
comes in Chriſtmas to the King at 
Paris III. 427. where he recerves 
from him the Account of his Ma- 
jeſty's deliverance ib. He diſſwades 
the King from going to Church 
at Charenzon III. 444. defires the 
King not to employ kim in the 
Scorzfh Affairs III. 449. the King's 
Reply to him ibid. he ſubmirs; 
and is truſted in thoſe Aﬀairs III. 
40, the Queen's diſpleaſure a- 
gainſt him in France III. 50g. A 
Petition intended of the Scoci/h 
Presbyterians by Balcarris and Fra- 
Ter, that he might be remoy'd III. 
510. and of the Romun Catho- 
licks alſo againſt him ibid. The 
delign diſcover'd by one Mr. V al- 
finghem to the King: which quaſh d 
them both III. 511 Upon the 
King's departure from France he 
has an Audience ef the Queen 
Mother III. 529. is Ent to Bru/ſ- 
felis to confer with Don Alno de 
Cardina III. 607. his Conference 
with him III. 609. he is made 
Lord Chancellor of England 111. 
614. 


) preſs King 
Charles II. to come to their Church; 
and ate ſeconded by the Lord Jer- 
myn III. 444 


his Journey into Spain I. 11, 12, 
13. He and the Duke of Bucking- 

ham yive an Account of the Jour- 

ney to both Houles of Parliament 
1 19. He ſucceeds to the Crown 
24 


Charles Prince (lee Charles II) I. 703. 


II. 698, 731. 


Charles I King, ſee Treaty A view of 


the beginning of his Reign I. 3. 
his fictt Parliament call'd 1. 25. 
the news of the Duke of Bucking- 
bam's death, how receiv'd by him 
I. 30. his Journey into Scotland to 
be crown'd there I. 78. his Magni- 
ficent Reception there I. 79. the 
Seeds of the ſucceeding Commo- 
tions then ſown I 80. during his 
oy there he Nr the Bilhoprick 

Edenborowgh I 86. prefers ſome 
Biſhops in Scotland to bo Offices 
unſcatonably I. $7. returns into 
England I. 88. deligns to make a 
Park between Richmond and Hamp- 
ton Court I. 100. how this was 
obſtructed ibid he raiſes an Army 
againſt the Kt I 144. and a Fleet 
ibid. he ſummons the Engliſh Nobi- 
lity to attend him I. 116. goes to 
the Borders of Scotland with bis Ar- 
my I. 1 18. ſends the Earl of Folland 
as far as Dunce ibid. Miſchicſ that 
accrued to him after the Treaty 


of Pacification with the Scors I. 


124. be calls a pong oy to lic 
in April 1640. I. 130. bis Propo- 
lion to both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment about a Supply of Money 
I. 135. this debated I. 136. he 
didolves the Parliament I. 139. 
which troubles him afterwards 1. 
140. a Loan granted him ibid. an 
an Army is raiſed I. 14t. it te- 
treats towards Tork I. 145. be de- 
clares to the Great Council at 
Tork his Reſolution to call a Par- 
liament I. 154 his Counſellors at 
Tork I. 158 he returns to London 
I. 160. conients that the Privy 
Counſellors (hill be examin'd J. 
194- the great damage that this 
Act brought upon him ibid. he 
ad:pits of ſevetal new Privy Coun- 

E ce lellots 
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ſellors I. 195- bat to bis diſadvan- 
tage I. 197. has none left about 
hun in any immediate Truſt in 
buſineſs, but ſuch as do either be- 
tray, or {ink under the weight or 
reproach of it I. 2t1- be 15 againſt 
ning away the Earl of Straffora's 
life I. 241. he refolv'd not to con- 
ſent to the Bill of Attainder againſt 
the Earl I. 257. but is advis'd by 
the Privy Council and ſome of 
the Biſhops ibid. and is delir'd to 
do it by the Earl of Straſſord him- 
ſelf I 258. upon which account 
he figns a Commiſſion for the 
fling of it ibid. at which time 
pass d another for continuing 
the Parliament I. 260. the Arts by 
which that Act was obtain'd I. 
261. he takes the ſtaff of Lord 
Chamberlain from the Earl of Pun- 
broke and gives it to the Earl of 
Eſſex I. 263. after the Act of Paci- 
fication, he begins his Journey to- 
wards Scoeland I. 279. his Prince- 
ly and Fatherly Affection to his 


People I. 288. he comes to Ter 


in his way towards Scoeland I. 289. 
writes to the two Houſes of Par- 
liament about the 7i/6 Rebellion 
I. 301. fills up divers vacant Bi- 
ſhopricks in England I. 303. at 
which the Commons are offended 
ibid. he confirms what Acts the 
Scots offer to him I. 307, 308, 309. 
at which the Parliament in Bg 
land is diſpleas'd I 310. he begins 
his Journey for England I. 309. 
his Reception in London upon his 
Return I. 322. a Petition pre- 
ſented to him, together with the 
Remonſtrance of the Houſe of 
Commons, and Printed I. 323. 
his Anſwer to the Petition I. 324. 
he adviſes with Saum Johns, and 
his expedient in practice I. 
327. Which the Lords and Com- 
mons declare to be A, Breach E 
Priviledge I. 328. paſſes t 
Bill concerning Pg gas is 
b-rray'd by his own ors, 
ec. ibid. he diſmiſſes Sir William 
Na. ſaur from being Lieutenant of 


the Tower I. 332. and puts Colo- 


nel Zzxnsford im his place I. 333. 


and upon his Reſignation Sir 

Byren ibid. his Anſwer * 
Petition of the Commons for a 
Guard I. 335. be goes to the Houle 
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of Commons and demands the 
2 * accus d oſ High Trea- 

n I. 358. into the City and 
Speaks to (he Chiizem —— 
I. 360. his Anſwer to the former 
Remonſtrance of the Houſe of 
Commons I. 366. and to the Pe- 
tition of the City of Londen I. 370. 
he removes to Hampton Court I. 
379. thence to Windſor I. 386. 
thence ſends a Meſſage to both 
Houſes ibid. his Ptopotition and 
Meſſage to both Houſes, Fan. 20. 
1641. I. 395. his Anſwer to their 
Petition about the Accuſed Mem- 
bers I. 396. and to the Commons 
Petition for Remoyal of Sir Fobn 
Byron, and putting the Forces and 
Militia into the hands of con- 
hding Men I 400. he reſolves to 
remove farther from Zondon I. 417. 
his Anſwer to the Petition con- 
cerning the Militia L 420. he 
conſents that Sir Coniers be 
Lieutenant of the Tower ibid. A- 
ſperſions caſt upon him and his 
Queen I. 421. he demands Repa- 
paration for an Expreſſion in a 
Printed Speech of Mr Pym's I. 422. 
his Reply to the Commons An- 
ſwer I. 423. he is preſi'd to paſs 
the Bill againſt the Biſhops Votes 
I. 426. paſſes that Bill, and the 
other of Febr. 14. 1641. 
I. 428, 439. returns to ; 
where the Prince meets him I. 436. 
his Anſwer to the Meſſage ſent 
him by both Houſes to Greenwich 


I. 437- his further Anſwer con- 


cerning the Militia I. 437, 438. 
his Anſwer to the Parliament's 
Declaration about their Jealoulies, 
and their Reaſons for his Conti 
nuance near the Parliament I. 450. 
his Meſſage to both Houſes in his 
way to Tork I. 452. he conſents to 
the Propolitions of both Houſes 
of Parliament for Adventures in 
Ireland I. 45 7- paſſes a Bill to that 
pu L 458. his Reception at 
Tork I. 459+ his Declaration from 
Tork, March. 9. 1641. in Anſwer 
to that preſented to him at New- 
Market ibid. his Moderation l. 
464, 465, 466. his Anſwer to the 
Petition of the Houſe of Lords 
and Commons preſented to him 
at Tork, March 26. 1642. I. 469. 
he removes the Earls of Eſſex and 

| Holland 


why b 
himſe! 
L 651 
Lords 
13th 1 
tion a 
1642. 
of raĩſ 


ration 


Holland from their Offices in the 
Court I. 474. his Anſwer to the 
Meſſage of both Houſes, March 28. 
1542. I. 478. his Anſwer to the 
Petition of both Houſes, to re- 
move the Magazine from Hull, 
Ce. I. 488. his Meſſage to both 
Houſes, Apr. 8. 1642. offering to 
in Perſon into /reland I. 491, 
Ris Reply ro the Commons An- 
ſwer touching his going thither 
I. 497. his purpoſe of going thi- 
ther laid aſide I. 3501. his Meſſage 
to both Houſes Ar. 28. 1642. 
concerning his Refuſal to paſs the 
Bill for the Militia I. 502. he goes 
to Hull, and is denied entrance 
I. 506, 507, 508. his Meſlages to 
the two Houles concerning Full 
I. 508. his Anſwer to the Decla- 
ration and Votes concerning Hull 
I. 510. his Reply to the Anſwer 
of the Lords and Commons to 
his two Meflages concerning Hull 
I. 517. his Declaration in Anſwer 
to the Declaration of both Houſes 
abour the Militia I 522. he omits 
no opportunity to provide againſt 
the Storm I. 531. puts himſelf in- 
to a poſture of e I. 533, 
134. bis Anſwer to the Petition 
of both Houſes to diſſolve his 
Guards I. 535. he receives the 
Great Seal from the Lord Keeper 
Liuleon I. 568, &. his Anſwer to 
the * Houſes Declaration * the 
I 1642. I. 596- and to 
th Decleation of May 26th the 
fame year I. 614. the Subſtance 
of his Anſwer to the nineteen Pro- 
itions of the two Houſes of Par- 
iament I. 641, 642. the Reaſons 
why he neglected fo long to put 
himſelf into a poſture of 8 
I. 65 1. 67 1. his Declaration to the 
Lords attending him at Tork, = 
13th 1642 I. 654 his Declara- 
tion and Proſeſſion of June 15th 
1642. diſavowing any intentions 
of raiſing War I 655. his Decla- 
ration upon the Declaration and 
Proſeſſion of the Lords and Coun- 
ſellors at Tork, diſarowing any in- 
tentions of War 1.656. he publiſhes 
a Declaration concerning the Mi- 
litia, and aflerts the right of the 
Crown in granting Commiſſions 
of Array, Cc. I. 666. the preju- 
dices he receiv'd from the Com- 
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miſſion of Array I. 667. his Reply 
to the Parhament's Declaration 
to the City of London, upon Ac- 
count of his Letter to the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen 1. 669. 
he grants Commiſſions to raiſe 


Regiments of Horſe and Foot I. 


673 revokes the Earl of Northum- 
berland's Commiſſion of Admiral 
I. 674, 675, 676, 677, 678, 679. 
but cannot pet the Fleet into his 
hands ibid. he ſecures New-Caſtle, 
and ſends ſeveral of the Nobility 
and Gentlemen into divers Coun- 
ties to execute the Commiſſion of 
Array I. 681. his Proclamation 
from Beverly I. 682. he goes to 
Newark I. 683. thence to Lincoln 
ibid. and thence returns to Be- 
verly ibid. bis Anſwer to the Par- 
liament's Petition of July 1510 
1642. I. 686. his Reply to thoſe 
who deſired him to alter his An- 
ſwer to that Petition I. 694. he 
goes to Doncaſter I. 696. thence to 
Nottingham ibid. and ſo to Leiceſter 
ibid. where he is receiv'd with 
great expreſſion : of Duty and Loy- 
alty ibid he returns towards Full 
I. 699. he goes to Beverly I. 709g, 
710. the reaſons why I. 704. he 
returns to Tork in leis credit than 
he went to Beverly I. 711. an ac- 


cident falls out that makes it ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for him to de- 


clare War ibid. he publiſhes a De- 
claratĩon ſignifying the Rebellious 
proceedings of the two Houſes , 
and forbiddiog all his Subject: to 
yield any Obedience to them I. 


715. publiſhes a Proclamation re- 


quiring all Men who could — 
rms to appear at Wotting 

where he deligu d to ſet up his 
Standard ibid. the Reaſons why he 
did not reſolve to ſet it up at Tork 
I. 716. he comes to Nottingham J. 


719. marches to Coventry, but can- 


not get poſſeſſion of the place ibid. 
ſets up his Standard at Not ngham, 
Aug. 25th 1642. ibid. his Condi- 
tion there II. 1. he conſults of 
ſending a Meſſage for Peace II. 7. 
and accordingly lends one by the 
Earl of Sourhampron IT. 8. and lends 
another Meſſage to the two Houſes 
II. 12. he removes from Nowingham 


to Derby II. 15, 16. ſends another 


lage to the two Houſes ib'd, 


Eee 2 bis 


I 


his Speech and Proteſtation at the 
head of his Forces II. 16. he comes 
to Shrewibury II. 18. receives Con- 
tributions from the Univerlitics z 
but meets with denials from ſeve- 
ral Perions II 31, 32, 33, 34- news 
is brought him to Cheſter of the 
Rencounter before Worceſter II. 3 4. 
he comes to Skrewwbury ibid. in 
great need of M : two Expe- 


jients found out for ſupply of 


that Deſect II. 35. the Subſtance 
of his Speeches to the Gentry and 
Commonalty of the ſeveral Coun- 
ties through which he paſſed II. 
37- the ſtrength of his Army at 
Shrewsbury II. 39. he marches from 
Shrew towards London II. 41. 
Faction begun in his Army II. 43. 
he comes to IT 58. recruits 
his Army there II. 70. the Parlia- 
ment having quitted their Garri- 
ſon at Reading, he marches thither 
ibid. advances to Celebrook II. 72. 
his Anſwer to the Petition of both 
| _ at Colebrook II. 73 he 
marches towards Brentford Il. 74. 
where he beats the Enemy; but it 
prov'd not fortunate to him ibid. 
the Earl <5 the 
City Train d oppos d againſt 
bim II. r Army drawn off 
to Kingſten II. 76. thence to Rea- 
2c. he ſends a M to 
both Houſes II. 77. the $ 
of his Anſwer to the two Houſes 
I Nov. __ 1642. II. 80. 

ving gatriſon d Reading and ul 
{ngford, and ſome other he 
marches to 
ſtance of his to the Priyy 
Council of upon occaſion 
of the two Houſes Declaration to 
that Kingdom IT. 84. what means 
he uſed to raiſe Money II. 87. be 


makes new Sherifh II. 88. his De- 


claration upon occaſion of the 
two Houſes Ordinance for Raiſing 
Money II. 101. his Anſwer to the 
City of London 3 Petition that he 
would return to his Parliament II. 
111. how 'twas receiv'd II. 115. 
his Anſwer to the ions of 
both Houſes for Peace, at the end 
of Jan. in 1642. II 123. his Corniſh 

fe IL 135. 


Forces come to Tavi 
are ſupply d with Ammunition by 
Captain Carteret II. 136. be puts 
the two Houſes in mind of his 


conliders what 


Oxford II. 82. the Sub- 


Propolition for a Ceſſation 0 
Arms II. 166. a Safe Con- 
duct to all Perions nominated by 
the two Houſes for managing 2 
Treaty of Ceſſation, the Lord $a 
only excepted II. 167. his Propo- 
ſals of Alterations in the two 
Houſes Articles of Ceſſation II. 
172. his Anſwer to the Petition 
of the Kirk of SH II. 181. and 
to the Scoriſh Commiſſioners de. 
liring that they might be Medis. 
tors, and that he would ſend out 

to Summon a Parliament 
in Scotland II 189. bis Anſwer to 
the Advice and Deſires of the two 
Houſes concerning Goal-Delivery 
IL. 197. bis M to the two 
Houſes of Apr. 12. * II. 223. 
his Circumſtances at the Taking 
of Reading II. 243 he ſends a Mei- 
ſage to the two Houſes May 20. 
1643. II. 245. his Affairs in the 
Welt II. 267. his Forces defeat Sir 
William Waller at Roundway- Down 
II. 289. =O _ near 

einton; coming with a 

— II. 292. bis 2 
after his late Succeſſes over Faifer 
in the North, Sir William Waller 
in oy * the Taking of 
Briſtol II. 302. to Briſtol 
to — . the — between 
the principal Officers there about 
the Goverament of Briſtol II 308. 
he ſhould 
imploy his Armies upon after the 


| Surrender of that Place II. 310. 


marches towards Gloceſter, and 
ſummons it II. 3 15. beſieges it Il. 
317. the Reaſons why he did not 
march to London after the Diſtrs- 
ctions and Diſorders there II. 324 
he comes to Oxford to conſult a- 
bout the R of the Lords 


who had deſerted the Parliament 


IL. 327. his Affairs in the Welt 
II. 334- engages the Earl of Eſer 
at Newowry II. 347. his Gentle 
neſs and Affability to all Men II. 
389. he expects great Matters from 
the Arrival of Count d Farcon! 
from France, but is deceiv'd II. 
98. his Proclamation for Aſſem- 
ing the Members of Parliament 
at Oxford II. 414. he fends for part 
of the Engliſh Army out of Ir. 
land IT. 439. the Subſtance of bit 
Speech to the Members - both 
ou'e 
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his Meſſage 


1. D SE. 


— 8 who met 
at Oxft - 4409. his Meſſages to 
both Houſes, March 3. _ 
449- he is in great ſtraits II. 455, 
465. ſends Prince Ryper: to Relieve 
Newark ibid. his Meaſures broken 
by the Battle at _Alresford II. 476. 


his State at Oxford in the begin- 


ning of the year 1644. II. 479. 
the Perſons with whom he con- 
ſalted in his Military Affairs at 
that time II. 48 1. he is reduced to 
a deplorable Condition II. 485. 
marches out of Oxford to Morceſter 
II. 488. goes to Bewd'ey II. 491. 
returns to }/orceſter, and io towards 
Oxford II. 492, 493- marches from 
Wimey towards Buckingham II. 
496. en Sir William Waller 
at Bridge, and defeats him 
II. 497, c. marches towards the 
Weſt II. 502. follows the Earl of 
Eſſex into Cornwall 313. he makes 
a trial whether the Earl of Eſſex 
would joyn wich him II. 5 16. but 
to no purpoſe, and thereupon he 
reduces the Earl into very narrow 
Quarters II. 5 17, 518. his Pru- 
dence and Clemency in the Con- 
ditions he made for the Foot of 
the Earl of Efſex after the Horſe 
had paſy'd through his Army II. 
33. his Meſſage of Peace ibid. he 
ves Sir Richard Greervil to block 
up Plymouth II. 334 to He- 
ar II. 539. takes A* the 
Blocking up the Troops of Lyme, 
and reſtraining the Garriſons of 
Tamen II. 540. comes to Chard 
II. 541. thence to Sherborne ibid. 
thence to Salizbury II. 5 42. be ſcat- 
ters Muller s Troops at Andover II. 
543. relieves Donningzon Caſtle II. 
$43, 551. engages the Parliament 
Forces a ſecond time at Newbury 
IL 746. returns to Oxford II. 553. 
the Temper of the Army and Court 
at that time II. 554. be rejects the 
Propolitions from Treland II. 556. 
to the Parliament for 
a Treaty about the beginning of 
December in 1644. II. 570. he a- 
grees to the Parliament's Propoſal 
for a Treaty at Uxbridge II. 575. 
ſpeaks with more melancholy of 
the State of his Affairs than he 
uſed to do II. 601. ſends the Prince 
of Wales into the Welt II. 602, 
619, 624. whether it would hare 


been better for him to have re- 
mov'd his Court from Oxford into 
the Weſt 2 II. 619. the marches of 
his Army towards the North, whilſt 
Sir Thomas Fairfax with his, tate 
down before Oxford II 65 2. ſtorms 
and takes Leiceſter ibid. marches 
back towards Oxford II 654. is 
defeated at Naſeby II. 657, 658. 
retires by Lichfield to Bewdley, thence 
to Hereford II. 659. goes to _Aber- 
to meet the Commiſſioners 
of South ales II. 677. thence tc» 
Ragland Caſtle ibid. thence to Chep- 
flow II. 678. thence to Cardiff ibid. 
his Letter to Prince Rupert againſt 
Treating of Peace at that time II. 
679. his Letter to the Prince of 
Wale: from Breckpoch, II. 683. how 
that Letter was reliſh'd by the 
Lords Capel, Hopton, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer II. 685. 
he goes to Doncaſter II 691. thence 
to Newark II. 692. thence to Ox- 
ford ibid. his Letter from Hereford 
to Prince Rupert upon his Surren- 
der of Briſtol II. 694. with which 
Letter he ſent alſo a Revocation 
of all Commiſſions formerly grant- 
ted to him II. 695. his Letter to 
my Lord Colepepper concerning the 
Prince of Wales II. 698. his Let- 
ter to the Prince Nov. 7. 1645. II. 
708. another, Dec. 7. the ſame yeac 
II. 70g. he marches to Cheſter, 
where his Horſe are routed by 
Points, Il. 712. retires to Denbigh 
to Rally his Horſe II. 714. thence 
to Bridgenorth ibid. thence to 
Newark, II. 715. the Condition 
of the Garriſon at his Arrival ibid. 
the diſcontents of ſome of his 
chief Commanders there II. 719. 
he retreats towards Oxford II. 723. 
and arrives there ibid. his Aﬀars 
in the Weſt at that time ibid. his 
Letter to Prince Kypers, Febr. 5. 
1645. II. 731. his tranſattions 
at 0 IL 742. he ſends ano- 
ther Meflage for Peace; which 
was laid alide by the Houſes II. 
743- ſends again for a Sale Con- 
duct of the Duke of Richmond and 
others ibid. ſends twice to d:hire 
a Perſonal Treaty at Weſtminſter ; 
the Houſes Anſwer and Ordinance 
thereupon II. 744, 745. he tries to 
deal with the Ind-pendents, but 
in vain II. 746, 747. his Letter 
Eee 3 to 
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to the Prince of Male: written from 
Hereford, June 23.1645. III. 3. bis 
Letter to him from Oxford, March 
22d the ſame year III 6. he leaves 
Oxford, attended by two S-rvants 
only, Apr. 27. 1646. III. 8, 22. 
puts himſelf into the Scors Army 
before Newark III zz thei manner 
of Treating him III. 23. he or- 
ders Newark to be ſurtender' d; 
whereupon the Scots Army marches 
Northward with the King to 
New-Caſlle-ibid. the firſt Sermon 
Preach'd before him after the Ar- 
my's riling from Newark III 23, 
24. Tranſactions relating to him 
in the Scots Army III 30. he ſends 
to the Marquis of Autre to 
dizband ; which he did ibid he's 
too hard for Henderſon in a Diſ- 
pute concerning Church Govern- 
ment III. zt. upon the Scoes deſite 


he ſends order for the ſurrender. 


of Oxford, and all his other Gar- 
rifons III. 35. his Anſwer to the 
Propoſuions of Peace made to 
him by the Parliament in the end 
of July 1646. III. 35. his Anſwer 
to the Scot: who enforced the Pio- 
politions III. 37. be's deliver'd 
up by the Scots to the Parliament 
IL 38. Servants appointed by the 
Parliament to att-nd him ibid. he's 
brought to Folmby ibid. defares to 
be attended by his own Chap- 
lain; but 1s refuſed III. 39. he's 
ſeiſed at FHolmby, June 3. 1647. III. 
47, 48. the Committee give no- 
tice thereof to the Parliament III. 
48. the General's account of it to 
the Parliament ibid. he's brought 
to New-Marke: ; where he is al- 
low'd his Chaplains by the Army 
III. 30. he removes according to 
the marches of the Army ibid. is 
allow'd to ſee his Children at 
Alaidenhead and Caverſham III. 57. 
is remov'd to Hampton Court III. 
62. his State there III 67. his Dif 
courſe and Converiation with his 
Children that were in the Parlia- 
went's Power ibid. the Subſtance 
of his Letter to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer at Ferſey III. 70. 
his hopes blaſted by the violent 
Proc: edings III. 74. his eſcape 
from Flampton Court, Nov. 11. 
1647 III 77. he comes to Tich- 
field III 78. lends Aſbburnham and 


Berkley to Colonel Flammond in 
the Iſle of Wight ibid. 4s remor'd 
by Colonel Hammond ta Carizbro:,, 
Caſtle III. 79. he gives his Anſwer 


to the Parliament Commilſlioners 


concerning the four Acts they de- 
fired him to paſs III. 89. ſigus a 
Treaty with the Scots III. 102. his 
Condition in the Iſle of Wight in 
the end of the year 1647. III. 15. 
his Anſwer to the Parliament's 
Meſſage for a Treaty in the Iſle of 
Wight III. 181. his Countenance 
c&c. very much alter d III. 209. the 
Sum of his Letter to the Prince 
of Wales concerning the whole 
Treaty in the Iſle of ig III. 228. 
the Concluſion of that Letter in 
the King's own words III. 229. an 
Artempt for his Eſcape III. 231. 
he's taken from Carizbrook Cattle 
and carried to Hut Caſtle III. 
236. ſent for from thence by Far- 
riſon III. 246. dines at the Lord 
Newburgh's; where the Intention 
for his Eſcape was fruſtrated III. 
248. is brought to St. Fames's III. 
249- the ſeveral Conſultations be- 
fore and after he was brought thi- 
ther what to do with him III. 
249. 'tis concluded to have him 
publickly try'd III. 25 1. bis afage 
at St. Fames's III. 25 2. he's brought 
to Weſtminſter Hall, Fan. 20. 1648. 
ibid. the Sum of his Charge III. 
253- What paſ'd the firſt day of 
his Tryal ibid. a ſummary Ac- 
count of the reſt of his Tryal 
III. 256. his Character I. 76, 81. 
III. 256, 257, 258. the Sum of his 
Character III. 259. his Funeral 
ibid. the Reaſon why his 
was not remov'd to Weſtminſter af- 
ter the Reſtoration of King Charlie: 
2d III. 261. how ſome Neigh- 
bouring Princes took his Murder 
III. 263. the Condition of his 
Children after his Death III. 5 24- 


Charles IT. King ( ſee Chancellor: ſee 


Long: ſee Anabaptiſts: ſee Clan- 
rickard: ſee Rocheſter) III. 74, 81, 
216, 260. His Condition at the 
Hague III. 275. bis new Council 
ſworn III 276. he thinks of going 
into Ireland III. 277. is proclaim'd 
in Scotland; and Commiſſioners are 
ſent thence to him ibid. Faction: 
in his Court with reference to Scor- 
land III. 285. he gives a viſit to the 

States 
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States of Folland, and delivers 


them a Memorial III. 295. declares 


the Lord Cotrington and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to be his 
Embafſadours into Spain III. 302. 
removes to Breda III. 311. thence 
to Antwerp III. 312. thence to 
Bruſſels 1bid. has an Interview with 
the Arch-Duke near Valenciennes 
ibid. News of Cromwel''s being ar- 
rivd at Dublin makes him delay 
his Voyage into J7reland III 323. 
he leaves St. Germains, and goes to 
Jerſey III. 325. where he remains 
ſeveral months III. 332. be gives 
over the thought of going into 
Ireland III. 342. Anſwers the Scott 
Meſſage for his coming into Scor- 
land, That he would have a Treaty 
© with them in Holland III. 343. 
meets the Queen at Beauvais III. 
44- goes to Breda ibid. teſolves 
Scotland III. 3 46. the Argument 

of ſome Lords againſt his going 
ibid. he receives the News of the 


fate of the Marquis of Afmuroſe 


III 357. arrives in Scotland III 365. 
takes the Covenant III. 366. moſt 
of his Engliſh Servants are remov'd 
from him ibid. be gets adrantage 
by the overthrow of the Sts at 
Dunbar by Cromwell III. 377. loſes 
a ſure Friend in the death of the 
Prince of Orange III. 385. is be- 
liev'd in France to be dead III 388. 
his Affairs in Scotland III. 393- he 
withdraws towards the High- lands 
which was call'd the Stars III. 394. 
but is perſwaded to return the next 
day ibid. he is betcer uſed afterwards 
by Argyle ibid. an Army rais'd, of 
which his Majeſty is made Gene- 
ral III 395. his Coronation ibid. 
he reſolves to march into England 
III 397. Maſiey ſent to march be- 
fore him III. 399 a Committee 
of Miniſters in his Army, who ruin 
all ibid. he ſummons Shrewsbury in 
vain III. 401. marches to J/orceſter 
III. 402. where he is proclaim'd 
ibid. his Tranſactions there II]. 466. 
the ill diſpoſition of his Officers 


III. 407. his defeat at Jorceſter, 


Sept. 3. 165 1. III 408. his Retreat 
and Concealment III. 410. his 
Foot driven Priſoners to London, 
and fold to the Plantation III 411. 
he comes to Koan in November in 
165 1. III. 413. the particulars of 


I 


his eſcape as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had them from himſelf 
ibid. he meets Captain Core/eſs in a 
Wood, who periwades him to get 
up into anOak ibid.thence he came 
to a Cottage nine miles oft, where 
he lay in a Barn III. 414. thence 
he is conducted to another Houlc 
12 miles off III. 415. thence to an- 
other; and fo to others III. 416. 
Mr. Fluddleſlon lent to him by (we- 
leſs ; who brought him to wy Lord 
Wilmot ibid. brought by Mr. Fiud- 
dleſion to Mr. Lane's Houle III. 417. 
here it was reſolv'd he ſhould go 
to Mr. Norton riding before Mrs. 
Lane III. 418. they come ſaſe to 
Mr. Nerton's through Briſtol III. 
419. he went by the name of i 
liam ibid. known to the Buttler of 
the Houſe III. 426. goes to Colo- 
nel Francis Windbam's Houle III. 
42 1. thence be 15 brought to an 


Inn near Lyme; and a Ship hired 


by Captain Elliſen III. 423. the 
Ship fails by an Accident ; and the 
King leaves the Inn ibid. he and 
th: Lord Vilmot like to be diſ- 
cover'd by a Smith ſhooing their 
Horſes III. 424- he goes back to 
Colonel Windbam's Houle ibid. 


ſends Wilmot for Robert Philips III. 


425. who condutts him to a place 
near Salizbury ibid. he's conducted 


by Dr. Hinchman to Heale, Mrs. 


Fiydes Houſe ibid. thence to a 
Houſe in Suſſex near Bright- FHem- 
fled; where a Batk was provided 
by Colonel Gunter III. 426 he ar- 


rives in Normandy in a ſmall Creek 


in November 165 1. ibid ſends to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
repair to him at Paris III. 427. his 
neceſſities there III 435. he appoints 
a New Council 111.438. denies Sir 
Jelm Berk{ey the Miltcrſhip of the 


Wards III. 439. ſix thouſand Lixers 


by the Month fertled upon him by 
the French Court III 441. how the 
Money was diſpos'd of that was 
ſent him ſrom Aloſco and Poland 
III. 442. he's preſſed to go to 
Church at Charenzon, but refaſes 
III 444,445. 1equeſts of hi icnds 
in Scotland to him III. 448. he ap- 
points the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to make all diſpatches for 
Scotland ibid. he and his Mother 
remove to St. Germain III. 432. 
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Sollicitations for Places in his 
Court III. 453. Mademoiſelle the 
Daughter of & Duke of Orleans 
thought on as a Wife for him III. 
455- it comes to nothing III. 457. 
he propoſes to Monſieur Borrel, the 
Dmch Embaſſadour, that he would 
joyn his Intereſt with theirs III. 
462. thanks return'd to him by the 
Srates, but his propoſal laid aſide 
III. 453. lends Orders to Sir George 
Carteret to make Conditions about 
the lurrendet of abe h Caſtle in 
Ferſey III 465. his Condition 
abroad III. 503. he thinks of re- 
treating out of France; but whi- 
ther? was the queſtion III. 504. 
makes I ilmot Earl of Rocheſter, and 
tends him to the Diet at Ketizbone 
III. $505. fends a Commiſſion to 
the Earl of G/encarne III. 506. his 
diſcourſe with Cardinal de Retz 
III. 514. he 15 impatient to leave 
France III. 520. reſolves to go in- 
to Germany III 522. Iraves Paris 
in June 165 4. III. 531 a Preſerra- 
ton God then wronght for him 
10:4 be comes o Cambray in nis 
Journey III. 533. paſſes through 
Flanders without being taken no- 


tice of by the Arch-Duke vi, at 


Ant he meets with Meffengers o 
him from his Friends in England, 
who notify to him the ſtats of A. 
fairs in Eng/and, relating chiefly to 
Cromwe! and his Army ibid. he ad- 
viſes his Friends in England to be 
quiet III. 535. arrives at the Sam 
where he meers with the Princeſs 
of Orange III. 536. obtains a ſmall 
tublidy from the Diet in Germany 
III. 5 37. the monthly Expences of 
his ſmall Family ibid. he removes 
to Alen from the S III. 538. 
the Accounts he receives here out 
of England ibid. he gives the fame 
advice as before to his Friends III. 
539. receives an account from Scor- 
land and Aſiduletom ibid. his Reply 
to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer's Diſcourſe concerning his 
going into Scotiand ib. he and his 
Siſter come to Cologne in September 
III. 541. the Citizens invite him 
to telide there III. 542. he fixes 
there ibid brings his Siſter to Sancen 
in the Duchy of Cleve, where they 
part; and he returns to Cologne III. 
544- bis way of Life there ibid. he 


. 


ſends the Marquis of Ormond into 
France for the Duke of Clocefer, 
who brings him to Cvlogne III 5 47. 
An inſurrection delign'd in England 
by ſome of his Party III. 55 1. Pro- 
poſitions to him to this purpoſe 
from England III. 552. the King 
approves of the Day of Riſing III. 
553. goes from Cologne to Zeeland 
III. 554. leaves Zeeland; and te- 
turns to Cologne III. 562. his An- 
{wer to the Declaration why Crom- 
well Decimated the King's Party 
III. 573. he ſtay'd at Cologne above 
two years III. 573. he ſends to the 
Arch-Duke to his Conjun- 
ction before the Arch-Duke left 
Flanders III. 582. comes into Flan- 


_ ders and treats with the Arch-Duke 


near Bruſſels ibid. The Treaty be- 
tween Spain and the King ſign d in 
April 1657. III. 584- he removes 
his Family from Cologne, and comes 
to reſide at Bruges ib. his Affairs 
in Flanders III. 606. he railes four 
Regiments of his Subject. there III. 
607. no longer receives any Penſion 
from France ibid. tranſactions of 
his Friends in England III. 615. 
which occaſton'd the Marquis of 
Ormond"s going into England ibid. 
he ſends to Den an That he 
* would accompany him into the 
«Field; which is refuſed III. 639. 
he is preſent in the Attempt upon 
Alardike ib. leaves Bruges, and re- 
mores to Bruſſels in the end of Feb. 
1658. ib retires to Fochſtraten in 
—_ III. 645. has notice of Crom- 
wells Death III. 646. upon which 
he returns to Hruſſels ib. his Party 
begins to move III. 665. Mr, Mor- 
dam comes to Bruſſels to acquaint 
him with the Preparations made 
for him in gland ibid. a Diſco- 
very made to him of the Treachery 
of Sir Richard I illi: TII.667.which 
he believes not at firſt III. 668. the 
Accuſer clearly proves the thing by 
Letters, c. III. 669. he commu- 
nicates the Diſcovery to Mr. Mor- 
daum III. 670. the Diſcoverer pu- 
bliſhes Papers to forewarntheKing's 
Friends of this Perſon III. 670. he 
goes to Calais III 671. the Di- 
appointment of all the deſigm in 
England. ibid he removes to the 
Coaſt of Bretagne III. 674. receives 
news of the Defeat of Sir 3 
| E 
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Booth III 6575 reſolves to be at the 
meeting of the two Faroutites f 
the two Crowns of Frace and 
in ibid. reſolves to be preſent 4 

the Treaty of Fuentarabia between 
France and Spain III. 679 begins 
his Journey thither with the Mar- 
quis of Ormond, and the Earl of 
Briſtol III. 680. goes by Lyons into 
Languedoc, and ſo on forward III. 
681. goes by Miſtake into Spain as 
far as Saragoſa III. 687. thence te- 
turns to Fuentarabia ibid. his Treat- 
ment there by Don Lewis de Faro 
ibid. the Cardinal Magarin will 
not ſee him III. 688. his Return 
towards Flanders by Paris III. 689. 
he comes to els about the end 
of December ibid. the ill Stare of 
his Affairs there III. 690. the Lord 
comes to him with com- 
laints from Cardinal Mazarin ibid. 
Ki Affairs ſeem more deſperate up 
on meeting of the Parliament again 
at Weſtminſter III. 7507. his condi- 
tion at Bruſſels ibid. his Affairs 


there during the time of Aonk's 


paſſing our of Scotland ro London 
III 721. he hears on the ſame day 
of both the marches of An into 
the City of London ibid. many now 
apply to him III. 724. the Coun- 
ci] of State's kind behaviour now 
to his Friends ibid. his delib-ration 
npon the terms propos'd to him by 
General Monk III. 737. the Letters 
to the Parliament, c. 

which the General advis'd III 739. 
he declares to the Marquis of dar- 
racena That he intended to go for 
«© ſome days to Breda, to meet his 
« Siſter ibid the Spaniards deſign to 
ſeiſe him diſcovet d III. 740. he 
towards Breda, and delivers to 

ir Jem Greenvil the Letters pre- 
pared ITI. 741. his Letter to Gene- 
ral Monk and the Army III. 742. 
to the Houſe of Commons III 7 43. 
his Declaration III. 746. his Let- 
ter to the Houſe of Lords III. 748. 
to the Fleet III. 749. to the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen of the City 
of London III 550. he's Proclaim'd 
May 8th 1660. III. 762 many Ad- 
dreſſes to him ibid. the Marquis of 
Carracena invites him back to gruſſei. 
III. 764. hi, Majeſty's Anſwer ibid. 
the Marquis invites the King again, 


but in vam III. 765. he's invited 


into France ibid. his Anſwer III. 
766. the States of Holland invite 
him to the Hague ibid whither he 
goes III. 767. bis Reception and 
Entertainment there ibid. the Com- 
mittee of the Lords and Commons 
lent to him, arrive at the Hague III. 
768. the City of London tend 14 
of their Citizens to him III. 769. 
divers Presbyterian Divines come to 
him III 770. their publick Au- 


dicnce of him ibid, and their pri- 


vate Diſcourſes with bim ibid. his 


Reply to them III 771. he Em- 
barks for Eng/and ibid. and the Fleet 
ſets fail May 24h ibid. he arrives 
at Dover May 26th, and goes that 
Night to Canterbury ibid. comes 
though the City to V hite-Fall, 
May 29th III. 772. where the two 
Houſes wait on him ibid. 

Charter Colonel III. 171. 

Chaucer Geofiry II. 248. 

Cheſhire, ſee Lancaſhire. 

chefier, Battle there II. 712. taken by 
Lambert III 673. 

Cheynel II. 583. 

Chichefler polichs'd by the King's Forces 
IT 126. but ſurrendet d to Sir - 
liam Waller 1bid. 

Chicheſter Lord I 221. II 575, $76. 
Chigi (Cardinal) made Pope, and calls 
hunſelf Alexander VII. III. 5 48. 

Chilling worih L 76. II. 473 

Cholmely I 188, 238. Cholmely Sir 
— I 5 15. III 768. Cholmely Sit 
Hugh I. 515. 

ondley I. 297, 313. Chol mondley 

(Sir Hugh) delivers up Scarborowgh 
Caſtle ro the Queen II. 144. 

Chriſtine Queen of Sweden III. 264, 


349- 

Chudleigh Sir George II. 130, 135, 268, 
269, 270, 271. Chudleigh Colonel 
II. 397. Chudlcigh Major General 

II. 267, 268, 271. 

Church, Projects againſt it I. 232, 
2 


33. 
Cirencefler won by the King's Forces 


under Prince Rwpert II. 127. 
Clanrickerd Marquis of (ſce Iriſh Re- 
bels) made Deputy to the Marquis 
of Ormond III. 433. the ill Condi- 
tion of his Affairs in Ireland III. 
468. he diſcorers a Correſpon- 
dence manag'd by a Fryer, between 
the Popiſh 1ri/b Clergy and Lud 
III. 472. ſend the Earl of Caſtle- 
haven to give an account of all to 


the 


EYE 
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the King III. 473. the King gires 

im leave to retire ibid. he gets a 
Paſs from Ludlow, and into 
England, and dies within a year 
HL. 474. 

Clare Earl of I. 188, 656. II. 324, 331, 
3342 363, 368. 

Clarendon (Lord) his opinion of the 
whole bulineſs of carrying the 
King from Ha Court III. 79. 
his judgment of the difterent Con- 
duct of the two Parties, the Inde - 
pendent Fng/i/h and the Presbyte- 
rian Scots III. 109. fee Chancellor: 
ſee Hyde. 

Clarges, lee Committee. 

Clarke I. 37, 64. Clarke Sir William II. 
' = 

Claypole, fee Cromwell. 

Clement IX. Pope III. 373. 

Clergy virtuous and learn d in the be- 
ginning of the late Troubles I. 77. 

Cieve Duke of III 543. 

Cieve/and Earl of II. 48, 498, 499, 
$24, 547- III. 411. 

Clobery III. 699. 

Clogher Biſhop of III. 430. 

Clorworthy Sir Jolm I. 172, 300. III. 

— 

CI in Somerſet and Dorſet-{5 re 

665. 

Cobber Col. III. 698, 728. ſent by the 
Officers of the Army into Scotland 
to General Atonk III. 697 · 

Cobogan Father III. 473. 

Coke Sir Edward I. 6. Coke Sir john I. 
150. bis Character I. 64, 122. re- 
mov d from his Office of Secreta 
of State I. 125, 126. | 

Colcheſter deliver d III. 176. 

Colepepper Lord (ſee Cape!) II. 554, 
556, $59 560, 575, $76, 634, 637, 
G45, 659,67 1, 682, 683, 685, 686, 
690, 697, 698, 703, 204, 705, 709, 
726, 732,733, 736, 749. III. 3,4, 
$2 6, 7, 14, 26, 28, 32, 138, 140, 
155, 165, 193y 194, 427. Colepepper 
Sir Jom I. 366, 656. II. 8, 10,198, 
204, 328, 340, 481,513, $14, 705- 
made Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer I. 340, 341, 342. his Chara- 
eter 1b. 

Cologne, ſee Charies II. 

Colvil I. 129. 

Commuiliioners ( ſee Treaty) for Treat- 
ing with the Scott meet and tranſ- 
act I. 155. Commiſſioners of the 
four aflociated Weſtern Counties 
wert the Prince of Maler at Briage- 


water II. 639. the ĩſſue of their con- 

ſultation there ib. Commiſſioner; 

of Depon complain of Sir Richard 

Greenvil II. 643. Commiſſioners of 

Scotland enter a Proteſtation againſt 

the four Acts which the Parliament 

ſends to the King to paſs III. 83. 

Commiſſioners of Scotland's private 
Treaty with the King at Hampton 
Court III. 101. which Treaty wa; 
renew'd; and he ſign'd it at the 
Iſle of Wight III. 102. Commiſ- 
lioners ſent by the two Houſes cf 
Parliament into Scot{and III. 127. 
Commiſſioners ſent to the Prince 
of Wales from the City of Lond:n 
with a Petition III 157. 

Committee of State in 1640. the Per- 
ſons compoling it I. 149. a Com- 
mittee of both Houſes appointed 
to treat with the Scoriſh Commil- 
lioners I. 190. the Committee ap- 
pointed by the Parliament receive 
the King from the Scots at New- 
Caſtle in the end of Jan. 1646. III 
38. the Committee of the Scors Par- 
liament order Monroe to disband 
III. 173. Committee of Safety conſti- 
tuted by the Army III. 696. they 
ſend Clarger, &c. to General Monk, 
III. 698. Committee of the Lords 
and Commons ſent to the King at- 
rive at the Hague III. 768. ſee Pat. 
liament. 

Common Prayer, ſee Parliament. 

Commons (Houſe of ) accuſe the Bi- 
ſhops of High Treaſon, and why? 
I. 35 3- the ill conſequences of thi; 
ibid, ſee Parliament. 

Commotions in KingCherle: I Reign, 
the Seeds of them I. 80. 

Complaints againſt ſome particular 
Biſhops I. 204. and againſt new 
Cannons ibid. 

Compton Lord I. 470- II. 15 1. Compron 
Sir Tho. I. 44. Compion Sir William 
II. 542. III. 154. 

Con I. 149. | 

Conde Prince of III. 13, 325, 326,327) 
333» 459, 45 1, 4522 456,531,551, 
643, 644, 678, 681, 682, 683, 654, 
685. his advice to the jar; 
when Dunkirk was beliegd not 
hearken'd to III 641, 642. 

Coniers Sir John 1. 290, 296, 384, 55% 
563. II. 342- made Lieutenant ci 
the Tower I. 420. 

Cum Seignior I. 218. 

Conty Prince of III 333, 663. 
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Convocation continued after the Par- 
liament in 1640.1. 148. makes Ca- 
nons ibid, 

Conwallis Sir Charles III. 382. 

Conway Lord I 64, 141, 144. II. 249, 
25 3» 259; 333z 330, 333, 367, 426 
made General of the Horte I. 141. 
routed at Newburn I. 145. 

Cony III 649. 

Cookein Captain II. 296. 

Cooper Sir Amb. Aſbiey II. 339, 340, 
341. 495- III. 205, 706, 768. 

Coote Sit Charles III. 360, 75 4. 

Cope I. 63. 

Copley ( Colonel) defeats the Lord 
Digby at Sherborne in York. ſhire II. 
717, 718. Coopley Commillary Ge- 
neral III. 2 40. 

Curbet III. 755. 


Coritom IL 639 


Cork delivet d up to Crommeil III. 3 42. 

Cork Earl of I. 219. 

Coronation of King Charles II. in 
Scotland III. 395. 


Ceſins (Dr.) forbid to officiate to the 


Proteſtants in the Queen Family 
at Paris III. 390, 392. 

Cofleloe Lord Viſcount II. 159. 

Cetterel Col. III. 183. 

Coringeon Sir Fr. I. 17, 18, 32, 33, 34- 
Cutting ton Lord I. 99, 100, 101, 
149,210, 211,223, 228, 231, 262, 
340. II. 333. III. 131, 167, 193, 


301, 30g, * 316, 317, 439+ his 
acter 


ſoners by 6 or 7 Frigats of Oſlend 
III. 164. a Conference between 
him and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer concerning the King's 
ing an Embaſly into Spain III. 
301. are made Embaſſadours 
thither III. 302. begin their Jour- 
ney thither III. 308. viſit the Dake 
of Lorrain at Bruſſels III. 30g. re- 
turn to Anweap III 311. profe- 
cute their Journey to Paris III 312. 
begin their Journey for Spain, and 
ative at Bordeaux III. 326. their 
Paſſes ſent to them III. 329. they 
go into Madrid incognito, and lodge 
at firſt at Sir Benjamin Wright's III. 
330. an Account of their Audience 
II. 333. they have an Houſe aſ- 
lien d them III. 334. their private 
Audience and Demands III. 337. 
the Anſwer they receiv'd ibid. they 
receive Orders from the King to 
ſtay where they were III 347. ac- 


15 1. be and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer taken Pri- 


quaint the King of Spain with their 
Maſter's Reſoluti on for Scotland 
ibid. the K. of Spain's Anſwer to 
them ibid. they expoſtulate with 
Don Lewis de Haro about Aſcham, 
who was ſent into Spain as Agent 
by the Parliament of England III. 
369- his Anſwer to them ibid they 
write to Don Lewis about Aſcham's 
being kill'd III. 371. his Anſwer 
to them ibid. the Secretary of State 
brings a Meſſage from the King of 
Spain to deſire them to be gone III. 
378. they apply to Don Lewis ib:d. 
the Reaſon of their being preſt to 
depart Madrid in ſuch haſte ibid. the 
Lord Cottington reſolves to ſtay as a 
private Man in Spain III. 381. he 
and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer have Audience of leave ibid. 
the Lord Cottingion lives at Vallado- 
lid till he dies III. 38 2. his Chara» 
Cer ibid. 
Cotton Sir Tho. I 477. III. 271. 
Covenant, the Scoriſh L 111. a Vow 
and Covenant agreed to be taken 
by the Members of both Houſes 
upon diſcovery of a Delign carry'd 
on by Mr Waller, Mr. Tomkins, &c. 
IL. 255. the fame taken through- 
out the City and Army II 257. 
a Covenant propoſed by the Scors 
between the two Kingdoms, and 
agreed to II 369. it is taken and 
ſubſcribed by the Lords and Com- 
mons and their Aſſembly of Di- 
vines Sept. 25. 1643. II. 373. a Co- 
py of the Covenant II. 373. 118 


order d to be taken by others, eſpe- 


cially by the City II. 376. 
Corenanters (Scoci/h) upon the Suc- 

ceſs at Dunce, write to the King's 
three Generals I. 119. Addreſs to 


the King I. 121. a Treaty of Paci- 


fication enter d u and con- 
cluded with them I. 123. the ill 
Conſequences of it I. 124. 

Covenzry Lord I. 55, 152, 260, 569, 
656, 715. IL 536. Coventry (Lord 
1 dies I. 13 1. his Character 
1777 131. 

99 — Lichſeld Robers Biitop 

L 352. 

Cant ſee Character: te Charles 
II. ſee Parliament. The Powers 
of the Council-Table and Star- 
Chamber enlarg'd I. 68. a great 
Council of the Peers ſurnmon'd 
to Tork I. 147. the Lords of the 

Council! 
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Council acquaint the Houſe of 
Commons with the Rebellion of 


Ireland, the Houle of Lords not 


ſuting I. 300. Div iſions amon 
the Councils at Oxford II. 384. the 
Miichiefs enſuing thence ibid. the 
ill Conſequences proceeding from 
- a Diſreſpect and Irreverence to the 
Council of State II. 385. a Coun- 
cil ſettled for the Prince of Jales 
II. 561. a new Council of Offi- 
cers met, who conſult abour the 
Government III. 657. their Ad- 
dreſs to Rich. Cromwell Apr.6.165 9. 
III. 658. they are ſeconded by the 
City Militia ibid they adviſe him 
to diſſolve the Parliament III. 659. 
they reſtore Lambert, &c. to the 
Army, and remove many of Crom- 


well*s Friends III. 660. they iſſue 


a Declaration to reſtore the Long 
Parliament May 6. 1659 ibid. they 
prepare a Petition and Repreſenta- 
tion to the Parliament, and why? 
III. 693. a new Common-Coun- 
cil for Londen choſen out of ſuch 
as were oppoſers of the Govern- 
ment and di ſaffected to the Church 
I. 206. the Anſwer of the Com- 
mon-Council of the City of Lon- 
don to the Commoners deſire of 
borrowing Money of the City 1. 
403. the Petition of the Com- 
mon- Council of the City of Len- 
don againſt Peace II. 3 20. the Com- 
mon-Council of the City of Lon- 
don refraftory to the Parliament 
III. 712. 
Counſellors, ſee Privy-Counſellars. 
Counties, divers enter u exer- 
cihag the Power of the Militia I. 
435- the Condition of the Coun- 
ties between Oxford and Tork in 
the end of the year 1642. II. 147. 
Court, ( ſee Temper : fee Charles I:) 
the State of it at the beginni 
of the Reign of King Charles 
I. 8. a Proſpect of it, and the Mi- 
niſters thereof after the death of 
the Duke of Buckingham I. 45. the 
ſtate of affair» ar Court in 1640- 
I. 147. the indiſpoluion and me- 
lancholy of the Court at Oxford: 
| how preſerv'd from deſpair II. 604. 
Cerermrey Sir William II. 661. 
Crane II. 34. 
Cranſieid (Lionel) ſce Middleſex. 
Craven Lord III 55. 
Gamford Earl of II 285, 287. III. 


446. Crawford Colonel II. 423, 
38. 


4 

creed Major III. 694,728. 

requy Duke of III. 644. 

Creſwell Serjeant II. 121. 

Crew I. 275, $47- II. 575, 98, 606. 
Criſp Sir Nicholas II 25 1, 252. 

* Lord III. 531. Crofes Mr. ill. 


. 392. III. 159, 442. 


omwell Henry III. 494, $36, 599, 


754. ſubmits to the Authority of 
Parliament, and religns his Com- 
miſſion of Ireland III. 662. 


Cromwell Oliver (fee Yane) I. 145, 


311, 312. II. 210, 212, 477, 503, 

561, $62, 567, 569, 579, 599, 605, 

632, 634, 649, 650, 657, 658, 747. 

III 34, 42343, 10, 52, 54, 58, 59, 

63, 67, 75, 78, 81, 83, $4, 85, 86, 

94, 103, 109, 110, 115, 120, 121, 
123, 132, 137, 149, 157,161, 162, 
170, 171, 17% 179, 182, 183, 188, 
189, 190, 191, 202, 208,210, 218, 
231,232,241, 244, 247, 255, 256, 
264, 268, 270, 273, 278, 279, 281, 
282, 285, 237, 289, 291, 301, 307, 
320, 321, 344, 346, 349, 360, 363, 
364, 383, 385, 388, 389, 393: 3952 
398, 400, 402, 403, 410, 428, 429, 
430, 43 ½ 447, 47, 465, 466, 467, 
468, 471, 476, 487, 490, 491, 493, 
499, 500, FOr, 502, 503, 504, 105; 
508, 50g, 3 10, 516, 517, 520, 521, 
$22, 523, 724,725, 26, 533z 535» 
117,539,552, $533 5552 $58, 559. 
560, 562, 566, 567, 572,573, 582; 
583, 586, 601, 609, 610,616,617, 
619, 620, 622, 638, 640, 644, 646, 
6557656, 659,660, 663, 664, 665, 
667, 668, 675, 677, 692, 695, 698, 
701, 704, 708, 727,729, 739, 238, 
752, 7532 756, 763- he only finds 
means to keep bis Commiſſion 
(after the Paſſing of the Self-deny- 
ing Ordinance) and new models 
the Army u Fairfax II. 630- 
takes 1/incheſter and Baſing II. 742. 
his behaviour at firſt in the Mu- 


tinies of the Army III. 46. a de- 


len of ſeiſing him ibid. upon 
which be eſcapes to the Army III. 
47- luppteſſes a Tumult of the Le- 
rellers III. 87. bis Speech upon 
the King's Anſwer to the Parlia- 
ment Commiſſioners concerning 
the four Acts they deſu d him to 
paſs III. 91. a meeting of him and 
the Officers at Windſor, wherein 
they delign the King's as" 
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III. 92, 93- he advances againſt 
the Scots III. 15 3. defeats Sit Mar- 
maduke Langdale and Duke Fa- 
mileon III. 162. marches into Scot- 
{and III. 172. is receiy'd at Eden- 
borough III. 173. returns for Eng- 
land 1bid. is made Lord Lieute- 
nant of 7reland III. 320. provides 


Forces for his going thither III. 


322. arrives at Dublin III. 323. 
takes Tredagh by Stotm III. 341. 


marches into Munſter ibid. his ſuc- 


ceſs there III. 342. he gives the 


Triſh leave to tranſport themſelves 


into any Prince's Service III 361. 
he's ſent for by the Parliament out 
of Ireland III. 374. and leaves Ire- 
tom his Deputy ibid. he's made Ge- 
neral in the room of Fairfax ibid. 
enters Scotland III. 375. the diſtreſs 
of his Army III. $76, he entirely 
rang 1 yen es 
ibid. enters Edenberowgh III. 
377. endeavours to fight the King's 
1. 396. gains a Paſs and 
gets behind the King ibid. bis Re- 
lolutions and Couniels upon the 
news of the _ going into 
England III. 397. he orders Lam- 
bert to follow the King with a 
Body of Horſe III. 398. leaves 
Monk in Scotland ibid. and follows 
the King three days after he was 
gone III. 399. defcats the King at 
Worceſter nll 408. caules ſeveral 
_— of Juſtice to be e- 
III 435. was never zealous 

for the War „ by the Diuch, but 
govern'd in it by Sing- III. 
464. he erects another - monk. of 
Officers, who expoſtulate with the 
Parliament about their Arrears, 
and their own Didolution III. 
476. he and his Officers diſſolve 
the Parliament III. 478, &c. and 
chooſe a new one III. 481. Con- 
ditions and Qualities of the Per- 
ſors nominated III. 482. he calls 
them together by his own War- 
rant to meet July 44h 1653. ibid. 
ſpeaks to them, and delivers them 
an Inſtrument for their Authority 
III. 483. he's made Lord Protector 
III 484. inſtall'd in We/imin(/er- 
Hall Dec. 16h 1653. according to 
an Inſtrument of Government III. 
485. the ſubſtance of it ibi. he 
takes an Oath to obſerve it ib d. 
is procla.m'd Protector III. 486. 


invited by the City to Grocer's 
Hall ibid. he makes peace with the 
Dutch Apr. 165 4. III. 489. makes 
Pormgal ſend an Embaſladour for 
Peace III. 490. perſecutes the King's 
Party ibid. his Condition in reſpect 
of his Neighbours III. 494. Dis- 
putes ariſe in his own Party III. 
495- eſpecially among the Level- 
lers ibid. he calls a Parliament af- 
ter a new method ibid. the ſab- 
ſtance of his Speech to them III. 
496. he ſpeaks to them in the 
Painted Chamber III. 498. admits 
none into the Houſe but ſuch as 
ſubſcribed an Engagement to him 
ibid. diſſolves them /an 22. 165 4. 
ibid, his Treaty with France III. 
503. his advantage by the Rilings 
of the King's Party III. 569. his 
Order for Decimating the King's 
Party III. 570. his Declaration 
for juſtifying it ibid. he ſends 


two great Fleets to Sea in the be- 


ginning of 1655; the one under 
Pen, with a Land Army com- 
manded by Yenables III. 576. the 
other under Blake III. 577. their 
Orders III. 578. he commits Per 
and Yenab.es to the Tower III. 580. 
ſends Recruits to Jamaica ibid. is 
diſturb'd with the Diviſions in 
his own Army III. 585. conſti- 
tutes his Major Generals ibid. their 


power ibid. he fummons a Parlia- 


ment to meet, Sept. 17th 165 6. III. 
587. impoſes a ſubſcription upon 
the Members before they fate ibi i. 
his Jealouſy of Lambert III. 588. 
A Propolnion in Parliament for 
him to be King III. 589. Lembers 


and His Party oppoſe this Over- 


ture III. 590. and ſome of Crom- 
well's own Relations ibid. a Com- 
mittee appointed to confer with 


him about it III. 5gr- he gives 
them Audience, and they offer 


him their Reaſons ibid. and 592. 
he refuſes the Title of King III. 
594. is confirm'd Protector by the 
humble Petition and Advice III. 595. 
the contents of it III 596. his 
Speech upon paſſing it ibid. the 
ſolemnity of his inzuguration III. 
597. he adjourns his Parliament 
to Fan. 20t III. $98. his Actions 
in the Vacancy ef Parliament ibid. 
his Daughters diipot'd of in Mar- 
riage III. 599. the ſucceſs of his 

Arms 
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Arms abroad ibid. the Victoty of Darcy Marmaduke III. 556, 560. 

his Fleet over the Spaniard III. Darmſtade, fee Heſſe. 

600. he ſpeaks to the Parliament, Dartmouth taken by Prince Mawrice 
which me:ts Jan 20th III. 602, IL 397. 

603. convenes both Honſes, and D'avenant (Sir William) ſent from the 
ſpeaks to them III. 604 he diſ- Queen to the King to perſwade 
ſolves that Parliament Feb. 4th ibid. him to give up the Church III. 
turns Lambert out of the Army III. 7 | 

605. abridges the Power of his Dau Captain II. 435. 

Major Generals ibid, acquaints the Dean III. 487. 

Lord Mayor &. of the City with Debates in the Council at Oxford how 


a Plot of the Cavaliers, and the 
Marquis of Ormond's being in Eng- 
land ibid. many Perſons ſeiſed up- 
on that Account III. 606. and 
618. he finds new Enemies among 
the Sectariet III. 625. his affairs 
ſome time before his death III. 
646. Syndercome's delign againſt 
him a good while before this ibid. 
the death of bis Daughter Claypole 
III. 647. he's ſeis'd on by an Ague 
in Auguſt III. 648. he appoints 
his Son Richard his Succeſſor: and 
expires, Sept. 3d ibid. the terrible 
Storm on the ſame day ibid. his 
Character ibid. two inſtances of 
his intereſt among forreign Princes 
III. 65 1. the Concluſion of his 
Character III. 65 3. 

Cronwell Richard III. 598, 648, 657, 
658, 664, 677, 730, 754,763, the 
beginning of his Government III. 
655. he calls a Parliament to meet 
Jan. 27th 1659. III. 656. which 
it does ibid. the buſineſs recom- 
mended to them by him ibid. he's 
adviſed by ſome to diſſolve it III. 
659. by others to the contrary ibid. 
but at laſt is prevail'd with ibid. 
and 1fſues out a Proclamation to 
that purpoſe; whereupon his Pro- 
tectorſhip is at an end III 660 he 
ſubmits to the Authority of Par- 
liament III. 661. a pleaſant tory 
relating to him III. 662, 663. 

Cropredy Bridge, the Battle there II. 


497- 
Cumberland Earl of I. 656, 717. II. 28, 
140, 14!, 508. 
i II. 461. 


D 


Dacres Lord II. 444. 
Dalbeer III. 175, 176. 
Dalkeith Lady II. 313. 
Danby Earl of III. 255. 
Danders Sir Jem III. 255. 


the Lords that came over from the 
Parliament to his Majeſty ſhould 
be receiv'd II. 326. 


Declaration of ſome Miniſters againſt 


the Government of the Church by 
Biſhops I. 203. of both Houſes of 
Parliament to his Majeſty concern- 
ing the cauſes of their fears and 
jealouſies I. 443- of his Majeſty 
from Tork, 9. 1641. I. 459. 
of the two Houſes about the Mili- 
tia, May 5. 1642. I. 519. of the 
King in Anſwer to it I 522. of 
both Houſes concerning 2 Refor- 
mation of the Liturgy I. 529. a 
Declaration or Remonſtrance of 
the Lords and Commons May 19. 
1642. I. 545. of his Majeſty to the 
Lords attending him at Terk, June 
13. 1642. I. 654. a Declaration 
and Profeſſion of his Majeſty June 
15. the ſame year I. 655. a Decla- 
ration and Profeſſion of the Lords 
and Counſcllors at Tork diſavow- 
ng any Intentions of railing War 
ibid. a Declaration of his Majeſty 
upon that occaſion I. 656. a De- 
claration of the Parliament to the 
City of London, upon a Letter from 
the King to the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen 1.668. of the two Houſes 
to the Kingdom II. 14. to the Sub- 
jets of Scotland II. 62. of both 
Houſes concerning their General's 
acceptable Service II. 79. the Sub- 
ſtance of the Declaration of the 
Lords and Commons to the States 
of the united Provinces II. go. a 
Declaration of the King upon oc- 
cation of the two Houſes Ordi- 
nances of Raiſing Money II. ror. 
of the King after his Succeſſes over 


Fairfax in the Norih, Sir William 


Waller in the Weſt, and the taking 
of Briſtol II. 302. an Extract of the 
Declaration of the Kingdom of 
Scotland IT. 444. an Extract of the 
Declaration of Eng/and and _ 


II. 446. the Subſtance of the De- 


ID 


ment and the Army III. 42. 


claration of the Lords and Com- Digby II. 554. Digby Lord I. 18 , 


mons at Oxford II. 453. the Decla- 
ration of the Parliament upon the 
proceedings of the Army III. 45. 
which was afterwards raſed out of 
their Books ibid. of the Parliament 
that there ſhould be no more Ad- 
dreſſes to the King III 93. what 
effeR it had upon the People III. 
95. of the Army in Novemb. 1648. 
III. 225. another Declaration of 
the Army ſent to the Houſe of 
Commons III. 237. of Cromwel 
for juſtifying bis Order for deci- 
mating the King's Party III. 570. 
of the Officers for reſtoring the 
Long Parliament III. 660. of Sir 
Geo. Booth, and Sir Thomas Middle- 


tom III. 672. of the King April i; 


1660. III. 746. of the King's Par- 
ty after his Majeſty bad ſent his 
Letters into England; which had 
great effect III 752. 

Deering Sir Edw. I. 560. brings a Bill 
into the Houſe of Commons for 
extirpating Biſhops, Deans, and 
Chapters, c. I. 237. which is re- 
viv'd and committed I. 275. but 
at laſt laid aſide I. 276. 

Denbigh Earl of II. 44, 234, 444, 575, 

' $96, 628, 629, 639. III. 89, 271. 

Lord I. 61. 

Earl of II. 34, 146, 464, 476, 
478, 486. III. 397, 400, 405, 411. 
meets the King in Zancaſbire III. 
400. Parts from him at }#/arrington, 
and is ſent to Lancaſhire to raiſe 
Forces ib. his ill ſucceſs III. 403, 
404. his Character and Execution 
III. 411, 412. Derby Counteſs of 
III. 412. 

Desborough III. 425, 599, 593, 659, 
695, 696. his Regiment revolts to 
the Parliament III. 205. 

Deſerters, whether to be receiv'd into 
Favour again? II 403. 

Deſign di'cover'd at London, wherein 
Mr. Waller, Mr. Tomkins, &c. were 
conctru d II. 247, 248, 249, 250, 
251,252, 253, 254, 255- this de- 
lian not car:y'd on allo at Oxford, 
as was pretended II 258. 

Deviſes belieg'd by Sir William Waller 
II. 186 

Devonſbire Earl of I 656. II. 144. 

De Wit III. 463. 

DE, Lieutenant Col. II. 230. Dif- 
ferences atile between the Pailia- 


231, 343,355, 756, 359, 360, 378, 
386, 432, 445, 462, 468, 479,509, 
511,564, 585, 587, 591, 608,680, 
711. II. 25, 122, 202, 235, 346, 
481, 496, 497, 114, 515, $59, 609, 
611,612, 613,614, 615,616, G21, 
622, 647, 650,659, 660,670, 715, 


716, 721, 240. ILL 13, 15,25, 314, 


316. his Character I. 343, 344, II. 
481. accus'd of High Treaſon up- 
on pretence of his Levying War at 
Kingflon upon Thames I. 383, 384. 
goes into Holland I. 432. accui'd of 
Levying War againſt the King I. 
432, 43 taken by the Parliament 
Forces Mo. his Tranſactions with 
Sir John Flotham in Full I. 705, 
706, 707, 208, 709. he is routed at 
Sherborne in Tork-ſhire II. 718. ar- 
rives at Jerſey from /reland, and ad- 
viſes the Prince of Wales to go thi- 
ther but in vain III. 9. thence he 
. goes into Framce III. 1 I. his Tran(- 

actions there with the Queen of 
England and Cardinal Magarin ib. 
c. his and the Lord 's Ar- 
guments for the Prince of Malers 
going into France III. 493. Digby 
Colonel Sir Jom II. 1, 269, 310, 
337, 393, 396, 397, 538, 673. UL. 
188, 192. routs the Parliament's 
Forces at Torrington Il. 338. takes 
Barnſtable and Bediford ibid. Digby 
General II. 696, 706, 724. Digby 
Kenelm III. 176. Digby Mr. II. 5, 

® 20, 668. 

Dillon Lord II. 159. 

Diſcontents of the Nation III. 490. 

Dives Sir Leis I 356, 432, 469, 564; 
191. IL 25, 392, $41, $92, 631, 
632, 670. 

Divitzons in the Parliament at Veſt- 
minſter II 5 60. 

Doddington Sir Francis II. 523. 

Doleman II. 5 46, 5 48. 

Doncaſter Viſcount I. 61. 

Donnington Caſtle belieg'd II. 543. 
reliev'd by the King ibid and 5 44. 

Dorcheſter ſurrender d to the Kiog's 
Forces IT 335. 

Doriſlaus TII.356. kill'd at the Hague 
by ſome Scotiſh Men III. 293. 

Dorſet Earl of I. 59, 335, 656. II. 8. 
38. his Character 1. 59. be kills 
the Lord Bruce I. 62. Der et Coun- 
teſs of III. 57. 

Dexce: III 232, 233. 


Dower 


Dover Earl of I. 656. II. 44. 
Dowglaſs Sir joſeph III. 277, 284. 
Downing Dr. II. 81. 

Drake Sit Francis II. 673, 677. 

Dublin block d up by the Marquis 
of Ormond III. 319. Dublin La. 
Biſhop of IL. 439. 

Dunbar Battle II. 376. Dunbar Earl 
of I. 88. 

Duncomb Colonel II. 138. 

Dunhkgrk, belieg d by the French Army 
III. 640. a Battle there III. 643. 
tis ſutrendet d, and d:hiver'd by 
the French King to the Eng//b III. 


644- 

Dwnſmore Lord I. 155, 656. his Cha- 
tacter II. 203. 

Dwnſtar Caſtle taken Marquis 


of Hertford II 276. 

Dureſme Tho. Bilhop of I. 352. 

Dich War begun, and upon what 
account III. 459. The Duh Fleet 
beaten by Blake III 464. the Dutch 
ſend to the Parliament for Peace 
ibid. beaten at Sea in Jane 1653. 
III. 487. fend four Commiſſioners 
to treat of Peace ibid. ſend out 
another Fleet before the end of n 
III. 488. but tis beaten ibid. 


E. 


Furl Sir Walter II. 6. 335. 

Eavles Dr. III. 140, 563. 

Earnly Sir Michael II. 5 93. . 

Edenborough Biſhoptick erected I. 86. 

Edgecomb II 731. | 

_— Fight IT. 44. . 

III. King I. 225, 513, $57; 
581, 589, 590, 622, 630,63 1, 697. 
II. 89, 406. III. 212. 

Edward IV. King I. 263, 634. | 

Edward VI. King I. 224, 226. II. 95. 

Edward Confeſſor King I. 624. 

Elizabeth Princeſs III. 68. 525. 

Elizabah Queen I. 3, 54, 6s, 171, 
179, 181, 226, 239,283, 461,526, 

620. II. gg, 185, 206. III. 203, 266. 

happy Reign I. 74. 

Elliot Tho. L $73: IL. 515. comes to 
the King: his influence upon his 
Majeſty III. 313, 314- 

Elliſon III. 421, 422. 

Ely Biſhop of I. 204, 352. 

E'y Lord Viſcount I. 223. 

Engagement, Oath fo call'd III. 265. 

England, ſes Diſcontents: ſee Inſurre- 
Gien : fee Charles II. its condition 
under Cromwell III 575. Aﬀairs of 


E 


it after the defeat of Booth and Ad. 
dleton III. 691. 
Engliſh ſeiſe on a French Fleet going 
to the relief of Dunkirk III. 463. 
Engliſb Squadron lights upon th- 
Spani/b Weſt· India Fleet; takes the 
Rere Admital and another Ship of 
Cades III. 5 86. 
Erikgng Sir Charles II. 575. 
Duke of III. 326, 327. 
Ejjex Charles Colonel II 6, 53,55, 


58. 
Eſſex Robert Earl of I. 1 19, 120, 122, 
124, 141, 15 I, 155, 134, 195, 212, 
233,242, 272, 277, 278, 279, 290, 
294; 2993 3333 3291 359. 3791 499, 
425,442, 4732 474, 4752 476, 568, 
671, 683, 686, 696, 702, 703, 714, 
719. II. 11, 12, 15, 18, 20, 22, 24, 
27, 291 34, 38, 41, 4, 433 44, 47, 
48, 49, 59, 51, 53, 56, $71 58, 59, 
60, 70, 71, 73 75, 76, 77, 79h 32, 
101, 106, 107, 113, 126, 127, 138, 
140, 142, 144, 147, 148, 155, 157, 
158, 159, 166, 170, 174, 187, 198, 
199, 225, 226, 228, 230,232, 237, 
338, 239, 240, 242, 243, 245,273, 
278, 288, 291, 292, 300, 317, 318, 
319, 323», 329, 331: 332, 342, 347; 
357 360, 361, 368, 370, 378, 385, 
392, 410, 441, 442, 444, 447, 448, 
449, 459, 44,464, 472, 473, 477: 
480, 483, 484, 485, 488, 489, 494, 
497, $02, 311,512, 513,514,515, 
516, 517,518, 519, $29,521,522, 
$23, $25 3528, 532453325342 539) 
$41, 5423545, 546, $61,562, 564, 
568, 569, 190, 5932 594 595» 596, 
5 99, 692, 605, 606, 623, 628, 639, 
658, 673, 749, III. 38, 41,5 1,57, 
Ill, 143, 175, 293, 446- mace 
Lieutenant of the Army 
againſt the Scots I. 114. poſſeile. 
Berwick ibid. made Lord Cham- 
berlain I. 263. appoints a Guard 
for the ſecurity of the Parliament 
I. 299. moves with his Army from 
N IL 24. marches aſtet 
the King II. 43. the condition ci 
his Army after the Fight at Fuge 
Hill II. 58. his Character II. 268. 
he marches to beſiege Rexdi.g, A. 
pril 15. 1643. II 228. takes it II 
237. marches to Thame II. 200 
receives conliderable lots from 
Prince Rupert in bis quarters about 
that place II. 261, 262, 263, 264 
march-s from Thame to London; 
quartering his Army about St A 
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bans IL. 267. returns from Thame 
with his Army to Uxbridge II. 292. 
fails in his Zeal to the Parliament 
II. 322. marches out of London 
to relieve Glaceſter II. 343. in his 
Return from Gloceſter ſeiſes — 
Cirenceſter II 345. gets into Reads 
- IL. 348. f wok. to Takes ibid. his 
Anſwer to the Letter of the Mem- 
bers of both Houſes at Oxford, to- 
gether with two Declarations II. 
444. he's unſortunate after the 
taking the Covenant II. 448. takes 
poſſeſſion of _Abingdon II. 485. 
comes before Oxford II. 486, 487, 
488. marches towards the Weſt II. 
489, 490. takes Weymouth IL. 495. 
reheves Lyme ibid. marches into 
Cornwall II. 5 12. leaves his Army, 
and eſcapes to Plymouth by Sca II. 
525. his rude Letter to Prince Res- 
pert, and the occaſion of it II. 623. 
he and divers others relign their 
Commiſſions II. 629. he dies in 


III. 237. 

Exciſe impos d by the — at 
Weſtminfler and Oxford II. 453. 

Exeter (lee Neft) Sis to Prince 
Maurice upon Articles, Sept. 4th 
1643- II. 339. 


II. 43. 

Purſer Lord I. 515, 718. II. 138,139, 
140, 141, 144, 147, 170, 175, 309, 
202, 62 1. III. 768. made General 
of Tork-ſhire for the Parliament II. 
142. becomes abſolute Maſter of 
ene 

Fairfax Lady, 1 urt. 

— Sir Tho. (e Atonk: ſee Lord 
Fairfax) I. 178, 718. II. 142, 144, 
465, 103, 104,99, 639, 614,639, 
64%, 650, 65 3, 659, 663,666, 671, 
678, 679, 688, 699, 693, 694: 697) 
701, 706, 729, 732, 734 742, 744, 
745- III 2, 21, 22,23, 35, 49, 43» 
45, 46, $2, 57, 86, 104, 112, 123, 
152, 153, 154, 155, 176, 178, 179, 


1. N D 8B X: 


239, 251, 2523254, 255, 266, 267, 
* I, 364, 434, 692, 706, 729. de- 
eats and takes Col. Bellaſis at Selby 
IL. 45 5- marches into Cheſhire ibid. 
routs the 7riſh Forces at Namwich 
IL 457. is propoſed in the Houſe 
of Commons to be made their Ge- 
neral II. 569. made General in 
the room of hs Earl of Zſiex II. 
629, 630. he fits down with his 
Army before Oxford II. 652. draws 
off from thence II. 655. defeats 
the King at Naſeby II. 657, 658. 
with his Army enters Somerſet-ſhire 
IT. 669. beats Goring near Lamport 
II. 670- takes Bridewater II. 678. 


routs the Lord Fopton's Forces at 


Torrington II. 730. writes a 
ſharp Letter to t — 
on account of the Petition oſ the 
Apprentices, ec. III. 61. conduct: 
the two Speakers and other Mem- 
bers to their ſeveral Houles of Par- 
liament III. 66. marches againſt 
the Xeni/ſb Men III. 153. belieges 
the Earl of Norwich in Colcheſter 
III. 155. marches for Lenden III. 
237. gives up his Commiſſion 
III. 374- 

Falconbriage Lord Viſcount II 138, 
139, 455+ III. 599, 624, 644, 647. 

Fall land Lord I. 81, 174, 222, 235, 
236, 276, 303, 311,312, 343,366, 
476, 477, 170, 571, 573, 656, 667. 
II. 12,28,32, 33,4371, 204,254, 
257, 258, 340. made Secretary of 
State I. 349, 341,342. lain at New- 
wy II 350. his Character I. 340. 

. 350. 

Faun, when the Name firſt began 
II. 562. 

Fanning Patrick III 43 l. 

Fanſhaw II. 672, 696, 704, 732, 733+ 

Farr Coll. III. 15 4. 

Featly Dr. II. 370. 


Felon (John) aſſaſſinates the Duke 


of Buck; I. 27. is appre- 
hended: his behaviour afterwards 
I. 29. 


Fern Dr. II. 583. Fern Mr. I. 52. 
la Fente, (ſee Senneterre) II. 93. 
Fenyplace |]. 127. 
Field Biſhop of St. David's I. 58. 
Fielding Lord I 502. II. 44. Fielding 
Colonel Rich. II. 40, 231, 236, 
93. III. 206. order d to be try d 
or hi; Surrender of Reading II. 239. 
ſentenced to Joſe his but at 
laſt pardon'd II. 241. this proves 
Fri dit 
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diſadvantageous to the King II. 
242 

Fiennes Colonel John II. 542, 545. 
Fiennes Col. Nas. I. 233, 282. II. 
24, 247, 293, 296, 297, 605. III. 
656, 659. his Character I 186. 
he's try'd for ſurrendring B. Hol, 
and condemn'd ; but pardon'd by 
the General II. 409. 

Finch Lord I. 71, 209, 2 10, 318, 569. 
II. 35 3- Finch Sir ohn I. 158. his 
Character I. 73. made Lord Keeper 
I. 131, withdraws beyond Sea I. 


177. 

Flect, the Revolt of part of it from 
the King to Rainsborough III. 132. 
the Revolted Ships go over to 
Holland III. 137. the chief Com- 
mander of the Parliament's Fleet 
comes on the Spanifh Coaſt III. 
339- his Letter to the King of Spain 
ibid. fails into the River of Lizbon 
III. 340. requires Prince Rupert 3 
Fleet to be deliver d up ibid. * Fleet 
ſet forth in 165 3. under three Ad- 


mirals III. 487. beats the Dwch F. 


in ibid. and Ju III. 488. 
RA 2 Pen III 576. under 
Blake in 1655. goes into the Me- 
diterrancan III. 577. under Pen goes 

to the Barbadoes ibid. thence to 
Hliſpaniola III. 478. returns into 
Fngland III. 580. Fleet under Blake 
has better ſucceſs than that under 
Pen ibid. forces Algiers to a Peace 
ibid. enters the Harbour of Tini: 
and burns their Fleet ibid. The 
Fleet receives the Letter the King 
ſends them juſt before his Reſto- 
ration, with the fame duty both 

Houſes did thoſe ſent to them III. 

757- comes on the Coaſt of Hol- 
land III. 768. the Duke of Tork 
takes on thereof as Admiral 

ibid. ſets fail with the King May 
244 1660. III. 771. 

Fleetwood II. 38. III. 590, 658, 659, 
692, 693,695, 696. his behaviour 
in the latter end of 1659. III. 205 

Florence Duke of III. 690. 

Forbes Sir At III. 754, 755. 

Ford Sir Edw. II. 468, 470. III. 83. 

Foreſt Laws reviv'd I. 68. 

Forreign Kings and States, their in- 
clination 1n the cauſe between the 
King and Parliament II. 92. 

Forteſcue Sir Faulſ II. 47, 49, 118. 

Forth Eart of II. 236, 444; 448, 450. 

Forer Jaſtice IL 121. 
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Fowlke II. 112. 

Fountain II. 604, 633. 

Fox (Stephen) admitted to manage 
the King's Money III 527. 

France (lee Treaty) the affaits thereof 
whilſt the King was at Pais III. 
325. The Queen Mother of France 
deligns to put an end to the War 
between the two Crowns of France 
and Spain, by a Treaty and Mar- 
riage III. 676. She adviſes Cardi- 
nal Maxzrin to concur in it bid, 
He Argues againſt it ibid. but at 
laſt he yields to her purpole III. 
677. 

Francis I. King oſ France III. 678. 

Frazier Dr. II. 741. III. 393. 5 10. 

Freeman Sit Ralph I. 43. 

French Court, the troubles thereci 
afier the fight at J/orceſter III. 450. 
French ſend an Embaſſadour into 
England III. 463. 

Fryar Sir Thomas I. 28, = 

Fuenſaldayna Conde of III: 310, 313, 

383, 581, 582, 642. 
uemarabia, lee Treaty. 


G 


Gage Colonel II. 494,527, 5444551 
552. his Character II. 527. he re- 


lieves Baſing, and 15 made Gover- 
nour of Oxford II. 527,528. his 
Death II. 551. 
Galloway Will. III. 740. 
de Garcies Conde III. 312. - 
Gardiner Sir Tho, I. 169, 170, 424. II. 
407. $73» $75, $76. III. 407. 588. 
Garroway Captain II. 521. 
Garriſons divers ſuttendet d to the 
Parliament III. 39. 
Caſcaigue Sir Bernard III. 15 4, 176, 


177. 

ell Sir Jobn II. 141, 148, 149, 12 
439, takes the Cathedral of Lich 
field II. 149. 

George II. 125. 

Gerrard Lord ( fe: Herbert) II. 212, 
713,715,718, 719,721, 742. III. 
491, 518, 519, 520. Gerrard Sit 
Gilbert I. 188, 294. Gerrard Gene- 
ral II. 659, 677, 678, 681. Gerrar1 
Col. Charles II. 55, 235, 296, 5 41 
150, 654- Gerrard (Mr.) tried be- 
fore the High Court of Juſtice 
III. 491. condemn'd III 492. be- 
headed on Tower-Hill III. 492, 
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Glanvlle Serjeant I. 137, 138. choſen 
Speaker of the Houle of Commons 
I. x32: very well qualify'd for ic 
ibid. | | 

Glenham Sir Tho. I. 717, 718. II. 137, 
455, 105, 682,715. 

Glencarne (Earl of ) receives a Com- 
miſſion ſrom the King III. 506. 
retires to his oαnHouſe and makes 
his peace with Monk ibid. 

Glin II. 605. III. 57- 

Gleceſter City and Gariſon An- 
ſwer to the King upon his ſum- 
moning them to ſurrender II. 3 16. 
beſieged by the King II. 317. the 
proſecution of the Siege II. 341. 
the Siege raid II 344. A deſigu 
of ſarprifing it by Major General 
Aſaſſey III. 666. | 

Gloceſter Biſhop of I. 352. 

Gloceſter Duke of III. 57, 68, 525, 
526, 528, 584, 606, 614, 643, 689, 
690,739, 765 , 769. an account of 
the Endeavours at Paris to pervert 
the Duke of Gloceſter in his Reli- 
gion III. 545. 

Ghm, fee Glin. | 

Godolphin Colonel ill. II. 13 4, 269. 
G in (Mr. Sidney) lain II. 
135. his Character ibid. 

Goff Dr. III. 137, 138, 443. Goffe 
Col. III. 659, 660. 

Goodwyn Il. 165, 437. | 

Gorges Dr. III. 420. Gorges Lord II. 
543. 

Goring II. 503, 514, 532 $42, $475 
554:55 9,598,602. Goring Lord II. 
402,624, 631, 632, 633, 634, 635, 
636, 637, 640, 644, 647, 649,650, 
G5 4, 659, 660, 661, 662, 663, 664, 
665, 669, 670, 671, 672,677, 678, 
687, 688, 690, 693, 695, 696, 697, 
698, 699, 700, 701, 702,703, 705, 

706, 707,711,724, 725,731 III. 
269. endeavours to be made Com- 
mander of the Weſt II. 641, 642, 
643. joyns the King at Oxford II. 
64$. is ſent back into the Weſt 
II. 651. and defeated by Sir Tho. 
Fairfax near Lamport II. 670. he 
makes Propolitions to the Prince 
of ales II. 683, which the Prince 
grants II. 684. ſends the Lord 
Wemworth to the Prince of Maler 


with certain Demands on his be- 


half II. 686. a Conference be- 
tween him and one of the Prince 


of Wales's Council II. 689 he re- 


tires into France II. 699. Gering 
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General II. 142, 479, 516, 519, 
$21,524, 559. his Character II. 
554. Goring Col. I. 268, 269, 418. 
II. 2,516. III. 699. declares for 
the King at Portſmonth I. 711, 712, 
713,714. {urienders Pori/ mouth II. 
19. Goring Mr. I. 550, 562, 567. 
II. 272. 

Gourney Sit Richard I. 322, 338, 373, 
700. 

Gowre Colonel II. 138. 

Graham James III. 287, 289. 

Grandiſon Lord I. 222. IL. 48, 84, 
295. dies of his Wounds at Brits! 
II. 299. his Character ibid. 

Gramham taken by the King's Party 
II. 144- 

Grantham Col. II. 50. 

Creenvil II. 532. III. 667. Greenvil 
Sir Bevil (ice Flopton) II 268, 269, 
283, 299, 535+ III 735. lain II. 
283, 284. Crtendil Sir John (lee 
Parliament) II. 5 49. III. 206, 467, 
701, 739, 741, 744, 751, 760. in- 
troduced to General Monk by Mr. 
Morrice III. 735. goes over to Bruſ- 
ſels to Mr. Atordaumt III. 736. he 
gives the King an account of his 
Negotiation with General Monk 
III 737. he and Mr. Mordawnt re- 
turns towards Fngland III. 741. 
arrives in Fngland, and communi- 

. cates the Letter, from his Majeſty 
to the General III. 752. Greenvil 
Sir Richard (fee Barnſtable) II. 5 18, 
520,540, 634, 635, 636,637, 638, 
640,643, 645, 646,648, 659, 666, 
G71, 672, 673,683, 684, 687, 688, 
695, 696, 697, 70327001 796, 734, 
728, 729, 740. leſt by the King 
to block up Phmouh II. 534. his 
Original Nature, Manners and 
Diſpolition ibid. &c. concerning 
his Eſtate and Allowance from the 
King, with his inſolent behaviour 
to the Prince of //ales II. 672, &. 
conſtitured Commander of the 
Remains of the Weſtern Army II. 
726. but refuling the Command 
the Prince of Wales commits hun 
to Priſon II. 727. | 

Gregory XV. Pope I. 20. | 

Grey Lord I. 655. II. 147, 148, 300, 

343, 4232 444, 45 1. Grey Mr. An. 

cheri{ Il. 639. 

Grifith I. 436. 

Crimſton I. 133. Crimſton (Sir Fiar- 
butle) choſen Speaker of the Houte 
of Commons III. 255. 

Fitz 


Crove 


IND 


Grove Hugh III. 556, 559. 


Hammond Mayor of II. 728, 529. 


Guernſey and Jerſey reduced by the Hammond Col. III. 85, 86, 182, 


Parliament Forces III. 465. 
Gunter Col. II. 263. III. 426. 


H 


Hales Sir Edward III. 141. Hales Mt. 


III. 155 135» 141, 142. 

Hall Biſhop I. 233. 

Hambden John I. 68, 72, 133, 137, 
138, 146, 182, 210, 212,214, 233, 
236, 282, 297, 312, 322, 357, 375» 
382, 383, 433, 437. II. 39, 166, 


238, 292, 353, 379, 419, 463- III. 
78, 110 receives his deaths wound 


in ave Field II. 264. the very 
fame Place where he bad firſt exe- 
cuted the Ordinance of the Mili- 
tia ibid. his Character I. 185. II. 
265. | 

Hambden Alexander II. 25 4, 257. 

Hambden Colonel IL. 50. 

Hamilton Marquis of I. 46, 79, 80, 
110, 120,122, 125, 144, 156, 158, 
190, 195, 210, 223, 228, 275,298, 
399- IL65,2 14. Commander 
of the Fleet againſt the Scots L 114. 
his Character I. 152. he's Created 
Duke I. 299- 

Flamilzon Duke II. 380, 381, 383, 
458, 459, 606, III. 123, 128, 144, 
145, 146, 149, 156, 167, 171, 172, 
il = = 1341 at 
O 462. being 
Priſoner at 212 he's 
remov'd to the Mount II. 740. 


271. 
Flamin Duke III. 128, 144, 149, 
279. 287, 290, 299, 342 346, 375, 


93> 395» 399» 110. 2a X 
Loence between him and an Bg- 


231, 232, 233, 236, 237, 250, 

— to the King «vey 
conveys to Carizbrook- e ibid. 
and removes his old Seryants from 
about him III. go. 

Hammond Dr. II. 583 III. 5o, 78. 

Harcoure (Count de) III 14, 312, 
arrives Embaſſadour from France 
II 398. returns again without any 
good eſſect to the King II. 4or. 


ing II. 5 17- 
22 Lewis de III. 301, 326, 


3238, 329, 331,333» 335+ 338, 373, 

378, 381, 383, 677,679, 680, 681, 

682, 683, 685, 686, 687, 688, 689. 

his III. 335, 682. fee 
on. 


Cortinge 

Harris Major General II 724. 

Harriſon Colonel III. 43, 248, 249, 
250, 251,252, 595. his Character 
III. 246, 247- 

Harry Prince II. 43. III. 266. 


Harvey IL 321. 


Haſducks II. 7 10. 

Haſlerig Sir Artium I. 188, 226, 238, 
276, 357, 375, 378, 400, 433. II. 
28 , 290, 474, 605. III. 603, 693, 
695 » 697, 793, 704, 733. peckers a 
— for ſettling — ma I 277. 

erig, Walton, Morley go to 
Por:ſmonuth III. 698. Haſlerig and 
march from Per:ſmouth to- 

wards London III. 705. 

ae, 12 ll. 60. Buſting 8 

s . 60. ngs Sir 
Walter II 631. Haſtings Colonel 
II. 148. Haſtings Mr. Hen. II. 696. 

Hatton Lord II. 376. III. 547. Hauen 
Sir Chriſteph. II 205. 

Hawkins Colonel II. 529. l 

Hawk/eſly-Houſe taken by the King's 
Forces II. 65 2. 

Hawley Sir Francis II 5. 

Hay Sir ** III. 356. 


Had ]. 249. 

de la Haxjenda [I]. 38m. 

Heath Sir Rob. I. 484. II. 42. 

Hedworth John III. 632. Hedwerth 
Randolph ibid. 

IIL 308. | 

Henderſon Alexander I. 155, 180, 302, 


IL 174, 180, 181, 376, $75, $89, 
the of 


583, 585. Petition 

the Scotiſh Aſſembly to the King 
II. 178. ſent to diſpute with the 
King about Church- Government 
IL 31. his death . _ 
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Henly James I. 468. 
Henrietta Prigceſs II. 648. III. 441, 
524,614. 
Hemy III. King II. 48. III. 757. 
Henry IV. King of England I. 225, 
$35253745 81,666. Henry IV. King 
France III 407. 
Henry VI. King I. 219. 
Henry VII. King I. 219, 285, 430, 
22 $94, 631. III. 260, 590, 
2. 


Henry VIII. King I. 54, 225, 239. 
III. 260. 
Henry Prince I. 18. II. 43. III. 266. 
Herbert (Attorney General) Sir Ew, 
(fee Tork) I. 133, 138, 210, 383. 
III. 155, 165, 193, 205, 306, 514, 
614. in the Houſe of Lords ac- 
cuſes the Lord Rimbolion, and fire 
Members of the Houſe of Com- 
mons of High Treaſon I. 356. is 
examin'd by the Houſe of Com- 
mons touching the Impeachment 
of the five Members I. 385. his 
Anſwer ibid. he's impeach'd by the 
Commons I. 433. the Proceedings 
of the Parliament againſt him for 
accuſing the Lord Kimbolton, &c. 
I. 462, 483, 484, 485. he and Sir 
George Ratclifſe have 
in the Dake of York III. 387. they 
recommend to him the pattern of 
the Duke of Lorraine ibid. he's 
made Lord Keeper III. 514. ac- 
SEE 
chequer poken i 
the King III. _ and produ- 
ces the Gerrard to prove 
it III. 518. he reſign 
of Lord Keeper to the King III. 
528. 


Herbert Lord II. 119, 1 20, 153, 231, 
27h, gy: III. 768. made Gene- 
ral of South ales II. 153. raiſes 
a liule Army II. 155. is ſurpris d 
and routed by Sir ill. Waller II. 
156. 


Hereford and Tewke:bury taken by Sir 
Will. Waller, bat immediately re- 
linquiſh'd by him II. 157. Here- 

Y taken again by Sir Will. Waller 

232. 

E Bi of I. 352. 

Hertford Earl of I. 155, 195, 242. 

Heriford Marquis of ( ſee Mawice) I. 

436, 656, 68 1,715. II. 2,127,129, 

132,15 3, 202, 203, 273, 274, 278, 

7957306, 314,323, 329, 3317336, 


t intereſt. 


s his Office 


I 


363, 366, 403,412,516, 575, 198. 
III. 81, 181, 259, 261, 522, 602, 


772. made Governour to the 
Prince of Wales I. 425. his Chara» 
Cter ibid. and II. 199 his actions 
in Somerſer-ſhire, &. Il. 2, 3, 4. he 
retires to Sherborne II. 6. where the 
Earl of Bedford comes againſt him 
ibid. his Proceedings in the Welt 
IL. 19. from whence he tranſports 
himſelf into Glamorgan-ſbire II. 20. 
- he with Prince Maurice joyn the 
Corniſh Army with their Forces at 
Chard II. 275. he takes Taumton, 
Bridgewater and Dunſtar-Caſtle II. 
276. he and Prince Mawice make 
for Oxford, and are follow'd by 
Sir Will. Waller II. 285, 286 287. 
they bring Relief from Oxford, and 
defeat Sir William at Roundway- 
Down II. 286, 287, 288, 289, 


290. 
f eriſord Marchioneſs of II. 528. 
Heſſe Caſſel! Landgrave of III. 537. 
Heſſe Darmſtads Landgrave of III. 


144 

Hewe: (Dr.) tried before a High- 
Court of Juſtice III. 620. con- 
demn'd III. 623. executed ibid. an 
Account — . — III. 624. 

Feyden Sir II. 1,39. 

Hoek-Cour of Juſtice for Tryal of 
the King III. 244 a diſturbance 
in the High-Court at his Tryal by 
the Lady Fairfax III. 254. a new 
High Court cf Juſtice fits; and 
ſeveral Tryals before them III. 265. 
High-Court of Juſtice erected a 
month after the Peace with Hol- 
land III. 491. 

Hill Col. Arthur II. 162. 

Hinchman ( Dr.) weets the King on 

the Plains of Sal5bwry; and con- 
ducts him to Heale Mrs. Hyde's 
— * III. * 

Hi Sir VIE 

Helen of I. 61, 63, 118, 119, 
120, 121, 125, 141, 150, 155, 159, 
166, 272, 273, 277, 286, 289, 295, 

2997326, 329, 379, 409, 425, 450, 
45 1,474, 75, 476, 568, 683, 684, 
685, 694, 695, 696, 702, 710. Il. 
59, 118, 210, 292, 362, 363, 364, 
368, 403. III. 145, 142, 157, 158, 
159, 180, 198, 345. his Character 
I. 62. he's made General of the 
Horſe for the Army againſt the 
Scots I. 114. his retreat from Dwnce 
I. 119. be returns into the Par- 

Fifi; Lament's 


1 
liament's Quarters II. 367. pre- 
pares to riſe with the Duke of 
Bucks and others III. 121. riſcs 
III. 174. goes to Kingfion ibid. 
is routed there III. 175. eſcapes to 
St, Neors, where he is taken III. 
176. his Tryal III. 265, 266. con- 
demnation III. 267, bchcading 
III 271. 

Holland Sir Jolm I. 683. II. 167, 192. 
III. 768. 

Holland the States of I. 672. their 
Anlwer to the Prince of Ales 
Requeſt that they would intercede 
with the two Houfes for the King 
III. 242. they fend an Emballa- 
dour into Eng/and III. 243. con- 
dole with King Charles II. for the 
Murther of his Father III. 276. 
Orders from the Admiralty in Ho/- 
land to their Fleet, Not to ſttike 
te t the Engliſh III. 459. upon 
which account War begins with 
the Dutch ibid. The States ſend 
to Embaſſadours into England a- 

dout it III. 460. thank the King 
for his propoſal to joyn his in- 
tereſt with theirs, but lay it aſide 
III. 463. fend again to the Par- 
hamcnt for Peace III. 464. invite 
the King to the Hague III. 766. 

Flad Mr Dengill 180,211,234,25 4, 
322, 357» 375» 415, 4332 653- IL 
3» 6, $754$97, 605. III. 47,57,58, 
733» 76$. his Character I. 188. 

Flower I. 618. 
opton Sir Rath I. 448, 682. II. 5, 

20, 127, 129, 130, 172, 268, 269, 
276, 279, 284, 285, 287, 298, 306, 
307. 308, 3145394 bis and Sit Be- 
i Greew.4!'s Progreſs in Cornwa!, 
together with other Gentlemen 
there II. 128, ec. Sir Ka/ph beats 
the Parliament's Forces at Bradoc- 
Down under Raiben II. 133. 

Floptom Lord II. 312, 314, 325, 440, 
467, 468, 463, 470,472,473» 474: 
4752483 t, 482, 486,502, 515, 560, 
602,624, 63 1,632, 633,637,641, 
642, 660, 663, 654, 674, 685, 690, 

697, 6994 704, 7053 74Þ»> 737,729 

730, 732,733,734 III. 2,29, 41, 
13S, 166. takes Frunde! Caſtle II. 
479+ defeated at Aid by Sir 
William Waller II 474 His Cha- 
rafter [I 482 made General of the 
retnains of the Weſtern Army II. 
725. his Forces are routed at Tore 


ring onby Sir Thomas Fairfax II. 730. 


P 


his Army difſolv'd II. 734. 
Flopion Heath Battle II. 15 1. 
Florner Sir John Il. 6, 296. 
Horton Colonel Il. 5 43, 544. 
Hotham Sir Jolm I. 173,188,238,297, 

313, 315,384, 389, 488, 491, 594, 

506, 507, 508, 50g, 510, 512, 513, 

514,515, 516, 517, 519,526, 533, 

537.538, 543,547, 177,578, 584, 

586, 587, 588, 589, 599, 591, 592; 

608, 617, 626, 627, 628, 629, 658, 

669, 682, 685, 686, 688, 692, 702, 

705 , 706, 707, 709, 719,711,718. 

II. roy, 138, 139, 144. refuſes to 

let his Majeſty come into Full, and 

is thereupon proclaim'd a Traytot 

I. 507, 508. his Character I. 507. 

he and his Son try'd at a Court cf 

War II. 620. both condemn d and 

beheaded ibid. 

Fiutham Mr. I. 315, 435- II. 140, 141. 

Howard Lord IL 184. Howard (Lord) 
of Eſcrick I. 155, 282, 297, 515,11. 
444- Howard (Lord) of Charleton 
I. 656. Howard Col. The. II. 274, 
281, Howard W. III. 632. 

Fud:leſion Mr. ſent to the King by 
Captain Careleſs, and bri..gs him 
to the Lord J/ilmor III. 416. brings 
the King to Mr. Lanes Houſe III. 
417. 

Hudſon III. 22. 

Flugonots declar'd Enemies to the 
King IL. 95. - 

Flunzington Earl of I. 696. II. 148,65 3. 

FHutiagton Major III. 75 , 81, 728. 

Flurry (alias Urry) Col. II. 330. de- 
ſerts the Parliament, comes over to 
the King, and does good Service 
II 260. 15 recety'd with great Kind- 
neſs by the King II. 263. deſerts the 
King, and diſcovers to the Parlia- 

ment what he knows of the King's 

Army II. 545. Hurry Sir . illiam 

I. 356. 

Finn Sir Rich. II. 7517, 718- 

Hyde Captain I 552. Hyde Mr. Edw. 
I. 138, 140, 191, 212, 213, 235, 
236, 2994 349, 241, 242, 243,274 

3752 299 3933 3123 3133314, 315, 

33%, 341, 342, $69,570, F7 1, $72; 

573. II. 28, 198. He Sir Edward 

(fee Chancellor: fre Clarenden) IL 


57. Hyde Setjeant III. 423. 
I. 


James — I. 249. 


Janes King L 10, 33, 45, $24 54: 1. 
38, 
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58, 60, Gr, 62, 63, 64, 65, 82, 83, 
85, $6, 88, 90, 111, 200, 203, 239, 
264, 317, 345z 425, 684. II. 96, 
398, 201, 202, 209, 510, 535. III. 
113,255, 266, 361, 382, 489, 537- 
a Learned Prince I. 9. delighicd 


with handſome Perſons and fine 


Cloaths ibid. of much diſcourſe at 
Meals. I. io. of a very obliging tem- 
per I. rr. very quick-hyhted in 
diſcerning difficoltics, and railing 
Objections, but yery flow in ma- 
non untying theKnots 
he had made I. 12. conſents to the 
Journey of Pr. Charles into Spain I. 
13. repents of it I. 14. but at length 
yields again I. 16, 17. calls a Parl. 
after Prince Charles's Return I. 19. 
his perplexities and diſpleaſure a- 
gainſt the Duke of Buchimeham af- 
- bis account of his and thePrince 
ales Tourney into Spain I. 22. 
he dies * ad 122 
by his Son ibid. the State of the 
Kingdom at that time I. 3. he is 
very jealous at his firſt coming in- 


F the 


meat of Briſto! II. 306. 

Jenkins nal in 

Fenning Ralph III. 632. 

Fephſon IL 53 1. 

Fermyn Lord (ſee Charenton : fee Digby: 
lee St. Albans) II. 346, 411. III. 2, 
6, 15, 25, 32, 116, 117, 122, 137, 
139, 143, 308, 311, 324, 436, 438, 
442, 4432 448, 454, 4552 4655 514, 
$15, 5 16, 5 17. he and other Lords 
arrive at Ferſey from the Queen to 
bring the Prince of Wales into 
France III. 24. comes to the Kin 
with Compliments from Cardina 

Meaxzarin TIT. 690. is made Earl of 
St. Alban, III. 765. Fermyn Sir Tho. 
L 32 1. II. 205. III. 420. Jermyn 
Me. I. 367, 269, 444, 450, 462, 
551, 563, 606, II. 332, 333, 363. 

Jerſey, ſee Guernſey. 

Inchiquin Lord (ice Ormond) III. 97, 

99z. 120, 202, 204, 205, 277, 317; 

320% 322, 341, 342, 358, 431. de- 

the Marquis of 

for Amber III. 3 19. 


concerning 


the diſſerent 


of the Independem Engliſb 


and the Presbyterian Scott III. 109. 

In goldiby Col. III. 659, 660, 727, 
728. his particular Caſe in rcference 
to the King's Death III 263. 

Tunocent X. Pope III. 512, 548, 549. 

InturreQion delign'd in England by 
ſome of the King's Party III. 55 1. 

Fohn (of Auſtria) Don, ſee Juan. 

Jones III. 556. Sallics ont of Dublin, 
and beats the Marquis of Ormord's 
Army III. 320. 

Joyce Cornet III. 50. ſeiſes upon the 
King at Holmby, une 3. 1647. III. 
47, 48. 

Ireland (ſee Rebellion) Lord Lieutenant 
of I. 184, 190, 210,228. Aflaits in 
Treland I. 325. State of Ireland when 
the King went to 7Tork I. 325, 326. 
in the end of 1642. II. 157. the 
Anſwer of the Lords [uſtices of 7re- 
land to the Letter of the two Houſes 

of Parliam. in England about the 
Ceſſation of Arms II. 423. Aflairs 
of Ireland in the year 1643. II. 414. 
in the year 1647. III. 97. and at 
the time King Charles was murder'd 
III. 277. after the Marquis of Or- 
mond; Arrival there HI. 3 17. at the 
time Prince Rupert went to Spain 
III 34r- at the time of the King's 
Embarking himſelſ for Scland III. 
358. at the time of V vrceſter Fight 
IIL 428. under Oliver Cromwell III. 
494, 574. to the King's Reſtaura- 
tion III. 753. 

Tretom II. 717 III 437 59, 54, 58, 59: 
75,81, $3, 92, 155; 178, 179,247, 
250, 267, 268, 270,271, 374,431; 
432 433>$07,558,696 made Lord 
D-puty of Ireland by Cromwell III. 
429. dies in Zimrich of the Plague 
III 467. his Character ibi. 

Iriſh Army disbanded I. 280 1ri/6 
Rebels increaſe I. 458. 1riſh Forces 
routed by Sir The. Fairfax at Nant- 
wich II. 457. an account of the aſ- 
fairs of the 7riſh in 1648. III. 202. 
the Jriſßh Rebels reſolve to invite 
the Duke of Zorrain into Ireland 


III. 469. Commiſſioners ſent to 


him to Bruſjels III. 470. the Duke 
ſends an Abbot into Ireland to be 
inform'd of the State thereof ibid. 
the Marquis of Clanrickard renoun- 
ces any conſent to the Treaty III. 
471. the Abbot returns and the 
Duke gives over the Negotiation 
HI. 472+ 

Iſabella Arch-Ducheſs I. 48. II. 527. 

F 4 Juan 


I 


Tuan (of Auſtria) Don III. 581, 584, 
607, 608, 609, 611, 612,613, 639, 
641,643, 644, 645, 687. made Go- 
vernour of Flanders; and Carracena 
appointed to Command the Army 
under him III. 582. after the loſs 
of the Battle of — he retires 
to Ipres III. 644. recall'd into Spai 
I tos. his Character ibid. 1 5 

Judges, the Miſchieſ: proceeding from 
their being for Ship Money I 70. 

Juſtices, ſee Ireland. 

Fuxon (Door) made Biſhop of Lon- 

don I. 91. made Lord Treafurer I. 

99- | 


K. 


Xeinton Battle II. 44- 

Kendall Major IL. 298. 

Ken: Commotions there for the King 
III. 133, 141. Keniſh Army mar- 
ches towards Black- Heath III. 153. 

Kent Earl of II. 407, 444- 

22 II. ws kd 

Keulely Captain I. 679. Sir 
The. III. 206. * = 

Nil gem Sir Hen. I. 6595. II. 740. his 

Death III 40. and Character III. 
40, 41. Killigrew Sir William II. 41. 
Dl IL 523. 

Kimbolen Lord I. 182, 195, 212, 248. 
25294, 357, 359, 369, 370, 377, 
391: 4332 444, 447, 462, 468, 545, 
551, 562, 563, 602, 639, 702, 712, 
714. II. 20, 44, 121, 211, 464- he 
and five Members of the Houſe of 
Commons accus'd of High Trea- 
ſon I. 356. the Proceedings of Par- 
liament againſt the Atturney Ge- 
neral upon this Account I. 482, 
433 ſee Mandeville: fee . 

King General Il. 142. 

King Lieutenant General II. 50g, 5 10. 

King Hen. I. 303. 

Kingſton Earl of II. 575. 

——2 of IL 381, 459. III. 287. 

Kong 


428 - | 
III. 699- 
1 Law of Knighthood 
6 


. 67. 
Kniverton Daniel II. 408. 
Knox I. 86. III. 447- 


L. 


Lambert Charles II. 439- 
£ ember; III. 12 1, 160, 161, 163, 183, 


191, 192, 321, 396, 398, 491, 486, 


$34, $36, 588, 590, 593, $95, ox, 
G5 5, 6572 659, 660, 693, 696, 69, 
698, 702, 705, 706, 709, 732,737, 
752, 754 755, 764, 772. marche: 
againſt Sir Marmaduke Langdale and 
Sir P. Muſgrave III. 151. follows 
the King, but is forced to retire [I[. 
400. routs Sir George Booth, and 
takes Cheſter III. 673. the Petition 
and Propoſals of Lamber:'s Army 
III. 692. diſcover'd to Faſlerig ; 
who then acquaints the Houſe with 
it ibid. and draws ſome Troops to- 

ther, ſtops the Speaker of the 

ouſe of Commons, and makes 
him go home III. 694. he's fent 
by the Committee againſt Monk 
III. 698. comes with his Army to 
New-Caſtle III. 703. the Army ſe- 
parates z and he's committed to the 
Tower III. 706. he eſcapes out of 
the Tower III. 726. draws four 
Troops of the Arwy to him at Da- 
_ IIL. 737. two of his Troops 
revolt ro Ingeidiby ibid. he and his 
Party diſpers'd and others taken 
III 728. 

Lampert, lee Battle. 

Lancaſhire, Cheſhire and Siopſhire their 
— in the lattet end of 1642. 

I. 144. 

Landaff Mor. Biſhop of I. 352. 

Lane Sir Geo. III. 612. Lane Sir R- 

chard II. 575, 588. Ill. 514. Lane 
(Mr.) his Argument for the Earl of 
Srafjord I. 225, 226. Lane Mr. III. 
416, 417. Lane Mrs III. 418, 419, 
420, 421. 

Lanerick Earl of II. 181, 381, 383, 
419, 461, 739, 741- III. 34, 108, 
I33, 1453 171, 172, 173, 174, 279, 
289, 290. to King Charles II. 
III. 278. fucceeds his Brother as 
Duke of Halen in 1648. III 278. 
his Character III. 124. 

Sir IL 541, 550, 

650, 652, 65 6, 657, 678, 712,713, 
717,718. III. 80, 85, 128,146,163, 
170, 184, 187, 188, 190, 192,671. 
he and Sir P. Muſgreve and others 
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Dake Hamilton in his March into 
England III. 161. gives an account 
to the Duke of the Engli/h Army 
ibid. fights with Cromwell and is 
beaten III. 162. and taken III. 163. 

Langham II. 78. 

Langhorn Col. II. 592. III. 143, 153. 

Lanſdown Battle II. 282. 

Lany Dr. II. 583. 

Laud Arch-Biſhop (fee Canterbury) I. 
76, 82. the Riſe of his Power I. 
65. he ſucceeds Abbot I. 89. upon 
the death of the Earl of Portland is 


made one of the Commiſſioners of 


the Treaſury, and how he behares 
himſelf in that Office I. 98. his 
Character I. 8g, 149. he's accu d 
of High Treaſon I. 177 tried II. 
572. condemn'd by an Ordinance 
ibid. and beheaded IL. 574- 

Lamherdale Earl of (ſee Hamilton) II. 
$75, $82. III. 100, 107, 124, 145, 
146, 160, 164, 167, 169, 196, 287, 
292, 305, 342, 394, 395» 399,411, 
446. his Character III. 124. he 
goes to King Charles IT. III. 278. 
returns into Scec/and III. 170. his 
diſcourſe againſt Afouneroſe III. 
289. 

Lawly Coll. II. 15. 

Lamſon III. 328, 729, 768. he and the 

Fleet declare for the Parliament, 

and come into the River III. 704. 

Lawyers and Divines, Animolities 
between them, c. I. 305. 

League: ſolemn League and Cove- 

Leaks Liews Gat. 

ieut. Col. II. 549- 
* — I. 574. Lee Sir The. I. 


Leg NIL. 77, 86. Leg Captain I. 444, 
orb Lie Lo ers 1 
An II. 3 13, 314, 695-1 
289. Leg Major 9/ll. IL. 235. 
LOOT NES of III. 335. 


* ſtorm'd and taken by the 
King II. 652. 

Leiceſter Earl "of 1. 300, 326. II. 35, 
161, 164, 165, 412, 537- III. 120, 
525, 699. his er IL 201. 
Leiceſler Counteſs of III. 5 25. 

1 of I. 79, 86, 122, 308. 

2 

Lowhet Will. I. 136. II. 131, 423, 

451, 576. III. 63, 661, 665, 694, 

706. made of the Houle 

of Commons I. 17 1. III. 497- bow 


qualiſy d for the Charge ibid goes 


ID 


into the City III. 206. changes the 
command oſ the Tower ibid. 
Leopold Arch-Duke III. 263, 383. 
David II. 682,713, 16. III 284, 
370 353, 395: 406, 907, god 410, 
5 40. defeats the Marquis of Atoun- 
troſe II. 692. his ſaying concern- 
ing the Scat Army III. 4or. he 
and others taken Priſoners III. 41 1. 
Colonel I. 112. Leſley Ge- 
neral I. 118, 159. II. 64, 65, 503- 


III. 144, 145, 403 made Eatl of 


Leven I. 309. 
L Ejtrange III. 133, 13% 135, 141 


142. 

Letter (ee Charles II.) from ſome of 
the Scori/h Nobility to the French 
King intercepted l. 129 from the 
Peers on the King's ſide to the 
Council of Scoc/and IT 41 1. from 
the Anabapriſts to the King III. 
635- 

Levellers grow up in the Army III. 
76. mutiny ; and are ſuppreſ d by 
Fairfax III. 263. 

Leven Earl of I. 309. II. 439, 716. 
lee Leſley. 

Levingfion Sit William III. 171. 

Lewis III. 57, 733. 

Lewis Don, ſee Haro. 

Leyda (Marquis of ) ſent Embaſſadour 
by Spain to Cromwell, and after a 
month returns to Flanders III 577. 
comes to Bruſſels to ſollicite for 
Supplies for Dwnkjrk , but in vain 
III 640 fallies u pon the Enemy at 
2 Hl. 644 4 repuls'd and 

in ibid. 

Liche Marquis 33 31- Jam Gul 

Lichfield Cloſe taken by Sir 
IL 149. Lichfield taken by Prince 


2 135. 
Earl of II. 656, 713, 720. 


Lilburn John III 60. an account of 
him III. 499, &. 
Limrick, a mutiny there: the Marquis 


ee III. 43 1. 

Lincoln Biſhop 1 7, 11, 45, 216, 
293 ſee William 

Lincoln Earl of II. 4 


444- 

Lindſey (Earl of) the Father I. 45, 

12 II 13771, $6, 37. Gene- 
of the King's Army 1. 673 II. 

— fl:in at Edge-hill II. 48, 49. 
his Character II. 52. Lindſey (Earl 
of) the Son II. 656. III. 181,259, 
261. 

Lindſey the Scatiſbh Earl of II. 84. 

Liſle Lord III. 120, 121, 202, 319, 


370, 


_ 


1 


Sir Geo. III. 154, 178, 266. ſhot 
to death III. 177. his Chatacter 
HI. 178. Liſle Col. George II. 5 48. 

Tutleon I. 217, 300, 476, 656. II. 
575. III. 666. made Lord Keeper 
of the Great Seal I. 177, 20g. ſends 
the Great Seal to the King at Tork, 
and goes thither himſelf; his Cha- 
racter I. 568, 569, 570, 571, 572, 
$73» $74 575. fee alſo II. 198. 

Liturgy, concerning the Scor,/b I. 108. 
the manner how twas receiv'd at 
Edinborough I. 109. 

Teclhart III. 599, 604, 609, 643, 644, 
G5 2,655, 664, 677, 686, 738. lent 
by Cromwell Embaſladout into 
France; where he finiſhes an Al- 
liance; which was begun before by 
the Agents of France in England 
III. 580. 

Teſtius Lord Chancellor I. 218, 220, 
222, 223. 

Zonaon Biſhop of I. 85, 104, 149, 200, 
223, 254. ieſigus his place of Trea- 
furer I. 2 10. = Juxon, 

London City Petitions the King in the 
year 1641. I. 370. its State and 
Temper at that time I. 372. it Pe- 
Utions the King in the year 1642, 
c. II. 109. remarkable for ita 
Diſloyalty II. 11. fortify'd II. 172. 
Tranfactions in the City upon the 
King's being ſeis d at Folmby, &c. 
III. 5. of the City and 
the Changes of their Militia at the 
time of the Impeachment of the 
eleven Members of Parliament III. 
59. it ſends {ix Aldermen to the 
General of the Army and ſubmits 
III 65. the behaviour of the City 
upon the Defeat of the Stores Army 
in 1648. III 129. Common Coun- 
ci] Petition for a Perſonal Treaty 
ibid. the City invites Cromwell to 

. Groecer's- Hall III. 486. the Milina 
of the City ſecond the new Coun- 
cil of Officers in their Addreſs to 
Kichard Cromwell III. 685. the Lord 
Mayor, ec. their dutiſul reception 
of the King's Letter III. 757. the 
City lends 14 Citizens to the King 
at the Flague III 269. fee A. 

Long II 605, 63 2, 640. III. 149, 199, 
276, 427, 520. Long (Mr. Kober: ) 
ſent away ſrom the King III. 367. 
the Petition of Mr. Reb. Long to be 
reſtored to the Secretary's place III. 
515. is teſus d by the King III. 5 16, 


DB Xx. 
320, 700. Liſle John III. 620. Liſle 


the ſequel of the Petition to be Se- 
cretary ib. Long Sir Rob. III. 165. 

Longuev lle Duke de III. 333, 454 
Longueville Mademoi de III. 
454: 455- 

Lords (Houſe of } deliver the Pro- 
teſtation of the Biſhops to the 
Houſe of Commons in a Conſe- 
rence I. 353. ſee Parliament. 

Lords and others at Tork, their pro- 
miſe upon his Majeſty's Declara- 
tion, June 13. 1642. I. 654. their 
Declaration and Profeſſion diſa- 
vowing any intentions of taiſing 
War I. 655. 

Lorne Lord III 377. 

Lorrain Duke of III. 307, 309, 311, 
388, 45 1, 469, 473, his Character 
III. 387. he ſends an Abbot into 
Ireland to be inform'd of the ſtate 
of it III. 470. the Abbot returns, 
andthe Duke gives over the Nego- 
nation III. 472. 

Lothian Earl of III. 174,280, 

Love II. 579- executed III. 434. 

Love III. 525, 526. 

Lovelace Lord I. 656. II. 323, 330. 

Lowoorongh Lord II. 653. III. 413. 

Lowden Lord I. 129, 130, 143, 155. 
189, 190, 309. II. 65, 66, 174, 180, 
181, 188, 192, 575, $81. III. 34, 
100, 107, 124, 173, 354: Tran. 
actions of him and other Scori/h 
Commiſſioners at Oxford: that 
they might be Mediators, and for a 
Parliament in Scoc/and IL 188. 

Lowe III. 157, 165. 

Lowther Ger. II. 439 3 

Loyal Party in England their low 
Condition III. 363. 

Lucas Lord III. 178. Lucas Sir Charlei II. 
292735. IIL 15 4,266. ſhot to death 
III. 177. his Character III. 179. 
Lucas, Sit Gervas II 722. Lucas Sit 
Fohn II. 2 5, Lucas Tho. IL 439- 

Ludlow (fee Pl, III. 472, 474: 
693, 755. ſucceeds Nan in the 
Charge of the Army in Treland 
III. 467. 

Tuntſord Lieutenant Col. Hen. I. 552. 
II. 5, 299 Lunsford Sir Thomas |. 
356, 360, 384. IT. 55. made Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower I. 333- 

Lutterel II. 276. 

Lyme reliev'd by the Earl of Zfſex II. 
495- N 

Lynne: a deſign of ſorpriſing it by the 

— Willoughby of Parham, and 
Sir Horatio Townſenil III. 666. 
wth Lyonut 


F 


Lyonne Monheur de III. 577,678 683. 
M. 


618. 

Macguyres III. 203. 

Macworth Sir Francis II. 663, 664. 

Macmahwons III. 203. 

Madrid: Embaſſadours and publick 
Miniſters receive greater reſpect 
there than in any other Courts of 
Chriſlendom III. 372. 

Alaliland Lord II. 575. 

Alallet Judge I. 486, 701. II. 198. 

Mallory Col. III. 621,622, 624. 

Mancheſter (Earl of ) the Father I. 5 4. 
his Character ibid. Mancheſter (Earl 
of ) the Son (ſee Aanderille: lee 
Kimbelton) II. 115, 322, 323, 324, 
444, 469, 477, 484, 506,512, 539, 
542, 544, 5, 546, 548, 561, 562, 


$99, 606, 628, 629, 639. III. 62, 


63. 733. his Character I. 182. II. 

211. he's order d with his Army to 

match into the North to joya the 

Scot II. 478. 

Mancini III 644. 

Mandeville Lord Viſcount I. 47, 54, 
155. II 39,211. III 768. his Cha- 
radter I. 182. ſee Ninboltom: tee 
Mancheſter. 

Manning, diſcovery of his Treachery, 
and a parucular account of it III. 
563, Ge. 

Manſe Sir Rob, I. 675. 

Manon III. 750. 

Mantne Duke of II. 749. 

Manwairing II. 112. 

Margarite Don Joſepho de III. 685. 

Marlborough garriſon d by the Parlia- 
ment II. 82. taken by the King's 
Forces under Licutenant General 
IWiimos II. 83. 

Marlborough-Earl of I. 47, 49. II. 285. 
Marſhal I. 204, 302. II. 23, 81, 300, 
$83. III. 49. | 

Marſton-Moor Battle II. 503. 

Marin Sit H. I. 7, 205. Alanin Mr. 
HH. II. 70, 223, 243, 339, 605. ſee 
Parliament. x 

Alarie Henriette, ſee Queen. 

Any Puncels I. 393, 419, 434- Mey 
Queen I. 225. 

Aaſſonet III. 3 16, 520. 

Aaſſey (ſee Middleton) II. 313. 314, 
3 16, 343, 360, 490, 497, 629. III. 
51, $7, 240, 407, 409, 666, 669. 

| (ent to march before the King III. 


399 is wounded III. 407. ſeis d 
on but eſcapes III. 67 t. 

Ataurice Prince (lee Hertford) II. 25, 
43,157, 157, 231, 232,273, 274, 
2753 277, 279. 282, 289, 293,306, 
309, 325, 334, 335» 369, 393, 396, 
467, 480, 486, 495, 502,512,519, 
52375357738, 540, 542, 546, 5493 


657, Cos, 673,714, 715,719. III. 
513. He with the Earl of Carnar- 


van, Cc. deſeats the Parliament 
Forces in the Weſt, in ſeveral Skir- 
wiſhes II. 279, 280, 2$r, 282. do- 
feats Sir ill. I aller at Launſclon n 
II. 281,282, 283, 284. is ſent into 
the Weſt with an Army II. 311. 
comes before Exeter with his Army 
II. 336. and takes it II. 339. dif- 
ference between him and the Mar- 
quis of Heriford about the Govern- 
ment of Weymouth II 339, Cc. he 
fits down before Dartmomh and 
takes it II. 397. fits down before 
Plymouth too late ibid. 

AMarwell, Gentleman Uſuer of the 
Black Rod I. 175. 

Maynard III. 650, Maynard Serjeant 
his Argument againſt the Parlia- 
ment's Declaration that there 
ſhould be no more Addrefles to the 
King III. 94. 

Aazarm Cardinal ( ſee France: fee 
Treaty) II. 401, 748, 749- III. 5, 
11, 98, 263, 285, 55 1, 685, 686. 
pays the King all bis Arrears from 
France III. 523. gives notice to the 
Duke of Tork, that he muſt leave 
the French Service III. 610. will 

not ſee the King III. 688. perſwade⸗ 
the Queen Mother of England to 
ſend to the Lord Fermyn to invite 
the King to come into France III. 
765. 

Meath Antony Biſhop of II. 439. 

Medina de los Torres Duke de III 335. 
Medina Cel; Duke de III. 335, 369. 

Meldrian II. 465. 

Melleray Marſhal of ILL 520,521. 

Aelos DonFranciico de II. 92. III 337. 

Members: fre Members of the Houſc 
of Commons acculed of High Trea- 
ſon I. 256. Articles againſt them I. 
357- demanded by the Serjeant at 
Arms ibid. and by the King himſelt 
I. 358. teinove into the City I. 360. 
brought in Triumph to Weſtminſter, 
Jan. 11. 164. I. 380. 

Menne: Sir Jolm I. 677,678. III. 206, 


15% 555, 356. 
Aentz 
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Mentz, Elector of III 537. 

Merrick, Sir Fohn II 230. 

Mervin Col. Audly II. 162. 

Middleſex Lionel Cy Earl of I. 
1 1,23. II. 105. III. 768. his Riſe 
and Fall I 22. 

Atiddleton Sit Tho. (fee Booth) II. 439. 
III. 691. joyns with Sir George 
Booth III 672. delivers up his Ca- 
ſtle III. 674. Middleton Colonel II. 
292. Middleton Lieutenant General 
II. 522, 523, $33, $39, $43- III. 
3951 408, 409, 446, 447- 448, 450, 

$06, 539, 549. affembles ſome 

Troops in Scotland III. 284. he and 
Aſaſſey Priſoners in the Tower de- 
lignꝰ d to b- try d by a High- Court 
of Juſtice III 447. both of them 
eſcape ibid. he is ſent into Scotland 

III. 505. an Adventure made du- 
ring his being in the Fiigh-lands 
III. 507, ec. 

Mildmay III 525, 526. Mildmay Sir 
Hen. I. 176, 294. he and Sir John 
Dearver: the only two Perſons of 
the High- Court of Juſtice the King 
knew belides the Officers of the 
Army III 257, 256. 

Militia the power of it conſider'd I. 
339. Votes of Parliament concern- 
ingitI 439, 45 4. ſee Petition: fee 
Parliament. 


Altem Col. II 592. IIL. 143. 
Modena Duke of III. 612. 
Aab Lord I. 656. II. 131, 132,134, 
269, 287, 518,521. 
Moleſworth Maj. Gen. II. 706, 711. 
Money borrow'd of the City by the 
Parliament I. 206. raiſed under 
pretence of Relieving Ireland J. 
437. 
Monk General III. 3 19, 359,360,398, 
430, 447, 467, 437, 490 $95,506, 
5 36, 655, 694, 703, 707, 708, 721, 
725, 742, 748, 7493 7553 765» 272 
from Scotland declares his Obe- 
dience to the Parliament III. 664. 
writes to the Officers of the Army, 
declaring for the Parliament III. 
698. Berwick ibid. im- 
priſons Colonel cobbet ibid. and 
purges his Army of Fanaricks ibid. 
Lambert (ent againſt him ibid. Clar- 
ges, &c. ſent by the Comminee of 
Safety to Menk ibid. his Anſwer to 
them ibid appoints three Com- 
miſſioners to treat with the Of- 
ficers of the Army at London III. 
699. they at London accept of a 


the Parliament ſends 


Treaty ibid. a parti Account 
of General ibid. c. his jea- 
louſy of Lambert before this time 
III. 702. he calls together an A(- 
ſembly of the Scoti/h Nation ibid. 
his diſcourſe to them ibid. he 
marches towards London III. 70g. 
comes to Tork 1bid. the Lord Fair- 
fax's part in this whole butineſs 
ibid. Addrefſes to Monk from all 
Counties as he paſſed III. 710. 
the City ſends to him by their 
Sword-bearer to the ſame purpoſe 
bid. his manner of receiving thoſe 
Addrefles ibid. the Parliament ſends 
Scot and Robinſon to meet him ibid. 
at St. Mbans he ſends to the Par- 
liament to have the other Regi- 
ments remov d out of Town ib. 
which is ordet d accord! III. 
711. he marches in about the be- 
inning of Febr. ibid. and is con- 
to the R—_— —_ 

limented by the Speaker ibid, his 
Reply ibid. he's ſent to reduce the 
= III. 713. returns to White- 
Hall ibid. the Parliament reiolve: 
to joyn others in Commiſſion with 
him, and receives a Commiſſion 
by Barebone from the Fanaticks III. 
714. this diſcontents his Chief 


. Officers ibid. this awakens him III. 


7. ty again into the 
ity, ſends an Expoſtulatory 
12 to the Parliament ibid. his 
Letter to the Parliament printed 
and diſpers'd III. 716. he meets 
the Lord Mayor and Common- 
Council, excuſes what was 
and promiſes to ſtand by T 
and They 11 great oo 
one ins hy : ** 
Mem- 
bers to Treat with him ibid. he en- 
them in a Conference with 
= ſecluded Members ibid. re- 
turm to haus- Niall III. 7 17. ſends 
for Members of both Parties ibid. 
delivers his mind to them in 2 


paper ibid. ſends Ingoldsby againl! 


Lombere with his own Regiment, 
and a Body of Foot under Col. 
greater III. 727. Monk and Afown- 
tacne made Admirals of the Fleet 
III 728. Monk's Counſels after 


| his being made Admiral III. 732. 


his Conference with divers at 
Northumberland Houſe III. 233. he 
conſults with Mr. Morrice * 4 
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Tranfaftions between Gen. Monk, 

Morrice, and Greenvil III. 736. his 

behaviour aftcr the King's Letters 
had been communicated to him 
by Sir John Greervil II. 752. he 
acquaints the Houſe with Sir John 
Greenvil's bringing him a Letter 
from the King III. 756. 

Monmouth Earl of I. 63 6. | 

Monroe Sir e III. 148, 16g, 172. 
having enter d England upon Fa- 
milton a Defeat, retreats towards 
Scocland III. 17 1. 

Montgomerry (Philip Earl of) his Cha- 
rater I. 58. Montgomerry Sir 7a. 
IL 162. 5 

Duke II. 749, 250. 

— If]. I, 15, 24,32. ſent from 
France to late a Tr be- 

tween the King and the Scots II. 

747. his Negotiation with the 

ing II. 750, 751. with the Scott 
III. 15, &. he ſends to the King 
the Scots promiſe to receive him 
III. 18. reſtrain'd from the King 
III 24, 26. 

Moray Sir Robert II. 75 m. 

AMordane John, (ſee Sir Jam Green- 
5 III. 122, 669, 670, 
738, 731, 236, 737, 239, 763. 19 
active for the ing III. 618. ſeis d 
on and committed to the Tower 
HL 619, Mr. Mordavs, Sir Henry 

Slingsby, and Dr. Hewet, Try'd be- 

fore a High-Court of Juſtice III. 

620, the meam by which Mr. Ar- 
dann eſcaped 62 Iz, Oc. — 
comes to Bruſſels to acquaint « 
King with the Preparations made 
for him in England III. 665. 

Mordaums Lord Viſcount III. 75 1. 

Moreland III. 667. 

Moreton Sir Albers I. 64. Moreton Sir 
William Il. 491. Moreton Biſhop I. 
233. Morecon Counteſs of II. 5 13. 
IIL 524 

Morgen Sir Charles I. 58. Morgan Ma- 
jor General III. 703. 

Morley Colonel IL. 528. III. 694, 
697, 703, 705. Merlcy Dr. III. 50, 
2d. - 

Morrice Colonel III. 184, 185, 186, 
187, 188, 190, 192. Moerrice Will. 


(ce Aten) III. 733,7341735-737) | 


741, 752,773. 
Afoulins III. 652. | 
Momague Lord II. 20. III. 730. 
Mountague Sir Sidney II. 106. Monn- 


tegue Col. Edw. III. 48, 739, 731, 
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764. Mownague Mr. II. 40 t. III. 
391, 392, 749, 764, 768,772. ſent 
to joyn Wi q and put in 
Commiſſion with him III. 5 86. 
made Admiral of the Fleet with 
General Monk III. 728. an Ac- 
count of him III. 729, &. Moun- 
_ III. 690. Montague 
Abbot III. 546, 547. 

Aloumery Dake de III. 335. 

Mountjoy Earl of Devonſhire 1. 62. 

Mount-Norris Lord I. 150, 218, 220, 
221, 222, 223. 

Mountroſe Eatl of I. 298. II. 423,438, 
459, 505, 682, 686, 691, 692, 708, 
712,713,716, 717,718, 736,737. 
739, 741. IIL 17,20, 22, 34, 288, 
289, 291, 292, 293, 298, 302, 394. 

96. comes to the King and in- 
him of the ſtate of Scotland 

II 458. an account of his Expe- 
dition into Scocland II. 606, &c. 
he goes privately into Scotland; 
and raiſes an Army; and has great 
ſacceſs II 618. is defeated by Da- 
vid Leſley II. 692. disbands III. 30. 
arrives in France III. 285. thence 
goes into Germany ibid. comes to 
the Flags III. 287. goes to Ham- 

bug to (ollicite for Forces III 304, 
348, 349. Embarks for Scotland Il. 
351. Lands there in March 1649. 
ibid. publiſhes his Declaration ibid. 
the continuation of his Aﬀairs af- 
ter the year 1649. III. 352. viz. 
his being routed III. 353. taken 
Priſoner ibid. brought to Edenho- 
rough 1bid. brought e the Par- 

liament III. 354. his behaviour 
there ibid. the Sentence againſt him 
III 355. his Diſcourſe with the 
oe had os Miniſters ibid. Exe- 
cution IH. 356. the Execution of 
his Officers ibid. his Character III. 

57. 

2 Samford taken by the King's 
Forces IL. 393. 

Mowbray Lord I. 263, 656. 

Moyle Lieutenant Col. II. 299. 

Muddiford II. 639 

Mulgrave Earl of II. 264, 444- 

annr Will. I. 298, 359, 392. Au- 
ray Charles II 741 

Muſgrave Sir Phil. IL 713. III. 128, 
145, 146, 150, I5 1. retreats to Car- 
liſle III. 15 1. fe> Langdale. 

Muskerry Lord III. 205, 607, 608. 
brings his Regiment over to the 


Spaniards III. 60g. 


Namn. 55 
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N. 

Nantwich, ſee Fairfax. 

Naſeby Battle II. 656. 

Navy poſſeſ d by the Parliament J. 
679- 

le Neve Sir Williem II. 5 1- 

Nevil Sir Harry I. 64. 

Newark reliev d by Prince Rupert II. 
466. the condition of the Gatri- 
ſon at the King's Arrival in 1645. 
II 715. 

Newark Lord I. 656. II 28. 

Newburgh Lord III. 247, 248, 249. 
289, 447, 448, 449, 607. Newourg) 
Duke of III. 5 42, 543 554, 616, 
684. ſends the King word, that 
Cardinal Chigi was choſen Pope; 
and his diſcourſe with his Majeſty 
concerning making ſome Appli- 
cation to the Pope for Supply and 
Afiiftance III. 5 48, ec. the effect 
of this TIL. 5 50. Newburgh Dutchcts 
of III. 543. 

Newbury Battle, the firſt II. 347. the 
ſecond II. 546. 

New-Caſtle Earl of I. 78, 125, 269, 
3838, 506, 509,512,587, 628, 681. 
II. 28, 84, 119, 122, 141, 147, 170, 
172, 175, 176, 187, 204, 232,243) 
245, 322, 325, 398, 411, 455, 461» 
465, 477, 478, 103, 104, 506, 598, 
5 14; 622, 663, 691. III. 225, 404, 
405- reſigns his place of Go- 
vernour to the Prince of Wales I. 
425. comes from New-Caſile into 
Fork II. 142. fixes a Garrifon at 
Newark II. 144. he marches to op- 
poſe the Scots II. 455. retires to 
Tork ibid. Fights at Marſton Moor 
with bad ſucceis II. 503. his Cha- 
rafter II. 202, 507. 


62, 656. JII. 666. 

Newton I. 179. 

Neyle (Dr.) Biſhop of Durham I. 200. 

Nicholas Sir Edward II. 575. Nicholas 
Mr. III. 566. Nicholas I. 
478, 656. IL 28, 416, 417. III. 
19, 131, 316, 470, 554, 614. his 
Character II. 204. he comes to 
n to the King, who gives him 
the Signet III. 538. 

Niddi/dale Earl of II. 717. 

Norcot Sir Jom II. 19. 
Eat l of I. 656. II 58, 149, 

150. lain on Fopton- Heath II. 15 1. 

his Character ibid, The young Earl 


Newport III. 169. Newport Ear} of I. 


of Nerthampuon II. 152, 244, 498, 
300, 344, $45» 551. III. 122. te- 
lieves Banbury Caſtle II. 5 44. 

Northern Parts, an account of their 
Diſpoſition in the latter end cf 
1642. II. 137. | 

Northumberland Earl of I. 61,144,149, 
188, 223, 268, 270, 272, 277, 40g, 
415, 442, 478, 480, 481, 567, 575, 
675, 676, 677, 679, 688, 702. II. 
71, 72, 118, 161, 167, 192, 205, 
206, 210, 225, 226, 243, 249, 25}, 
259, 292, 324, 330, 3327365, 367, 
399, 400, 407, 444, 575, 578, 582, 
596, 599- III. 57, 62, 63, 67, 136, 
524, 733- made General of the 
Army rais d for the King I. 141. 
falls ſick I. 144 his Commiſſion 
of being Admiral revok'd I. 674, 
675, 676,677, 678, 679. his Cha- 
racter II. 304. "= 

Norton I. 28. II. 528,531. III. 418, 


419, 421. 

Norwich Earl of II. 643, 685. III. 
142, 154, 174, 179, 618. at Maid- 
ſtone with the Kentiſh Forces III. 
15 1. he and ſoine Forces tranſport 
themſelves into Xfſex; and fix in 
Colcheſter III. 15 4- he's try'd III. 
265, 1 III. 267. te- 
priev d III. 269. 

Norwich Biſhop of I. 104, 352. 

Noy Atturney General I. 286. bis 
Character I. 73. 


Nye II. 300. 
O 
Oconelly I. 300, 444. 
Officers (ſee 0 repel the Rabble 


about hue I. 339. Conſul: 
what to do with the King III. 2 49. 
conclude to have him publickly 
tried III. 25 r. Officers of the At- 
my chooſe Fleetwood Genetal, <>: 
III. 695. 


Offices: Great Offices delign'd for 


ſome Heads of the Party I. 210. 
Ogitby Lord II. 459. g 
Ogle Sir Will. II 468, 529, 530. 
Ogniate Mark III. 639. 

Olivarey, Duke of I. 35. III. 335 

Olivarex Dutchels of I. 38. 
Obver, ſee Cromwell. 

Over Receiver to the Duke of Buck- 
ingham J. 34. 
O Neil I. 158 II. 611. III. 66. Oo New 

Dan. II. 610, 613, 614, 615, 616, 


617, 618. apprehended by wm 
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of the Council of Scotland; and 
banilſh'd III. 366. O Neil Owen- 
Roe II. 614, 616. III. 204, 297, 
298, 301, 318, 358, 359, 360. his 
Character III. 204. his death III. 
430. O Neil Sir Phelim I. 301. 
1 7 III. 203. 
528. 

Oquendo III. 379. 

Orange Prince of I. 419, 672, 708. 
IL 55, 90, 92, 143,511. III. 68, 
138, 139, 165, 169, 178, 199, 200, 
2.42, 276, 293, 299, 300, 304, 305, 
306, 307, 308, 3Ih, 324, 342, 343, 
3442 345» 346, 457, 462, 463, 489, 
543, $44, 720. his death III. 384. 
Orange Princeſs of III. 130, 165, 
$00, $31, $24. $49, 614, 739- de- 
iver'd of a Son preſently after her 
Husband's death III. 384. 

Ordinance of both Houſes for ſet- 
tling the Militia I. 43 1. for railing 
Money upon the publick Faith 
IL 78. for reaſſeſſing ſome of the 
Londoners II. 99. for a weekly As- 
ſeflinent on the whole Kingdom 
IL. 171. to forbid the next Afſizes, 
and Goal - Delivery II. 197. for 
railing an Army under the Earl of 
Mancheſter II. 322. 

Orleans Duke of IIL 33, 325, 326, 
45 I, 4542, 457. | 

Earl of I. 141, 144 281- 
Ormond Marquis of II. 164, 165, 
412,415, 420, 437,4394 $57+697, 
609, 611, 612,614, 616,618, 680. 
III. 9, 12, 72, 101, 117, 120, 206, 
221,222, 223,225, 226,377, 296, 
298, 301, 302,317, 318, 320, 322, 
323» 341,3, 358, 360, 361, 366, 
368, 405, 437, 438, 442, 447. 448, 
462, 467, 468, 469, 470, 471, 507, 
508, 309, 5 1, 113,522,567, 
605,612,615, 619 622,639, 668, 
G7 1, 680, 68 1, 685, 686, 687, 700, 
723, 741, 754. made Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland II. 456. ſends the 
King affiſtance ibid. waits on the 
King at Hampton- Court III. 71. 
tranſports himſelf out of England 
into France III 97. goes out of 
France into Jreland III. 137. and 
Why? III. 98. his and the Lord 
Inchiquin's offaits in Ireland III. 
201,202. arrives at King/a/e, and 
the Pope's Nuncio leaves Ire/ar4 
III. 205. blocks up Dwz III. 
319. ibs beaten III. 320. his can- 
dition in Zreland III 429. he makes 


e 


the Marquis of Clanrichard his De- 
puty III. 433. embarks for France, 
and waits on the King at Paris af- 
ter his Majeſty's efcape from - 
ceſter III. 434. the gteat Friend- 
ſhip between him and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer III. 435. 
his and the C or of the Ex- 
chequer's opinion concerning the 
King's affajrs after the fight of Vor- 
ceſter III. 448. their exceptions 
22 the King's Marriage with 

Daughter of the Duke of 0;- 
leans III. 456, the Marquis of Or- 
mond ſent into France for the Duke 
of Clocefler, whom be brings to 
Cologne III. 5 47. ſent to treat with 
the Lord Muwkerry at Conde about 
his Regiment III. 607. the ſucceſs 
.of his Conference with atwherry 

III. 608. he goes into England, 
and why? III. 615. the temper he 
found the King's Friends in III. 
G16. returns out of England III. 
618. 

Osborne III. 23r, 233. accuſes R 
of a deſigu upon the King's Life 
II. 233. 

Overal Bilhop I. 88. 

Overbury Sir Tho. I. 9. 

Overzon III. 60, 694. 

Owen Sir Jom II. 299. is try'd III. 
265,267. condemn d III. 267. te- 
ptiev d III. 271. 

Oxford, fee Parliament. Affairs there 
while the Earl of Eſex lies before 
it II. 486, 487. Aﬀairs there during 
the King's abſence II. 526. Reſo- 
Jutions taken there upon the Lord 
Goring's arrival II. 1649. the Uni- 
verlity viſited by the Parliament 
HEL 73. the Univertity's Reaſons 
againſt the Covenant pais d in 
Convocation ibid. Learning, Re- 
ligion, and Loyalty not extin- 
guiſh d in Oxford, norwithſtanding 
the endeayours of the Presbyterians 
III. 74. | 

Oxford Rob. Biſhop of I 352. 

Oxford Eat] of I. 32. III. 768. 


P 


Pacification (a Treaty of )enter'd up- 
on and concluded with the Scoriſh 
Covenanters I. 123. the ill conſe- 
quences of it I. 124. ſce Treaty. 

Page Captain II. 521. Vage Lieut. 
Col. II. 548, 549, 65 3- 
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Paget I. 184, 65 2. 
Palatine Electot III. 537, 545 
Palmer Sir Hen I. 677. Palmer Geof- 

fry I. 312, 315- II. 575, 588, 744 

Palmer Mr. I. 218. 
Papiſts, their activity and boldneſs 
about the year 1640. I. 148. 
Parliament Engli/6: an account of 
the Parliaments in the beginning 
of King Charles 1ſf s Ro * 4 
Parliaments grow formidable, and 
why? I. 8. A Parliament call'd 
after Prince Cherle's Return out cf 
Spain I. 19. the Parliament's Reſo- 
lution (after the Prince of Wales's 
and the Duke of Buckingham's ac- 
count of their Journey) to declare 
War with Spain I. 22. the firſt 
Parliament of King Charles I. I. 25. 
that and the next diſſolv'd on ac- 
count of the Duke of Buckingham 
L. 26. the third Parliament difloly'd 
I. 66. a Parliament call'd in B- 
land to fit in Ani 1640. I. 130. 
meets April 3. 1640. I. 131. the 
Houſe of Peers adviſe the Com- 
mon: to begin with a ſupply I. 
134. this Voted a Breach of Pri- 
vilege by the Commons ibid. the 
King's Propoſition to both Houſes 
L 135. this debated I. 136. the 
Parliament diſſolv d I. 1 39- another 
meets Nev. 3. 1640. I. 169. the 
temper of the Nations at that time 


Money of the City I. 212. dif 


for extirpating Bilhops, Deans and 


Chapters, &c. ibid. laid by for that 


time I. 238. their Vote againſt 
the Court of Tork ibid. their Con- 
ference with the Lords about it 
I. 239. who concur with the Com- 
mons I. 240. the ill aſe the Houſe 
of Commons made of a pretended 
Plot carry'd on in the Army l. 
250, 269, 270. a Proteſtation ta- 
ken by both Houſes I. 252. the 
Commons E tion c# it J. 
253. they a Bill co compel 
all the Subjects to take it I. 254. 
paſs an Act for continuing the 
Parliament I. 260. the Arts by 
which that Act was obtain'd I. 
261. the eſſects of it I. 271. the 
mention of the pretended Plot re- 
vir'd in the Houſe of Commons I. 
265. the two Houſes Vote 300000 
Pounds to the cas: for a Gratuity, 
befides their Monthly Allowance 


294. the Powers of the Commit- 
tee of the Houſe of Lords ibid. of 
the Houſe of Commons ibid. the 
bofaneſs before the Committee of 
Commons ibid. a ſmall Commitr- 
tee of both Houſes attends the 

in Sealand I. 297. for the 

the Lord Howard of Eſerik 
ibid. for the Commons Sir Phi 
and Mr. Hambden ibid. 


a ittee reviv'd for drawing 


vp a General Remonſtrance 1. 302- 
a new 
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a new Bill in the Houſe of Com- 
mons to take away Biſhops Votes 
ibid. the Commons offended be- 
cauſe the — 1 fills up divers va- 
cant Biſhopricks I. 303. the Com · 
mittee for the Remonſtrance make 
their Report in the Houſe of Com- 
mons I. 310. which is carried by 
nine Voices I. 312. and order'd to 
be Printed I. 315. the Subſtance 


- of it ibid. the ways by which the 


Party grew in the Houſe of Com- 
mons I. 320. the Houſe of Com- 
mons prepare a Bill for Preſſing 


Men for Ireland I. 326. the Pream- 


ble of the Bill, as it came from 
the Commons, excepted againſt 
by the Houſe of Lords ibid. the 
Bill paſs'd L 329. the Lords and 
Commons declare the King's in- 
for the Relief of Ireland 

to be a Breach of Priviledge I 328. 
ſee Sainz-Fohn. A Propoſal in the 
Houſe of Commons for a Com- 
mittee to conſider of the preſent 
State and Power of the Militia L 
330. this debated ibid. and Solli- 
citor General Si- om declares 
the Power of it not to be in the 
ing I. 331. he's appointed to 
— in Bill to ſettle that Mat- 
ter ibid. which he does I 332. the 
Bill receiv'd ibid. the Houle of 
Commons Petition the King for 
a Gua I. 335. the Lords direct 
a Writ to be iſſued out to appoint 
Watches I. 336. the Houſe of 
Commons diſcharge them I. 337. 
the Houſe of Commons ( aker 
the five Members remov'd into the 
City) adjourn themſelves for ſome 
Days, and name a Committee to 
fie in the City I. 362. the Lords 
likewiſe adjourn for the fame time 
ibid. the Traniaction: of the Com- 
mittee in the City ibid Votes of the 
Houſgof Common: upon their firſt 
in 1.364. Committee of 
the Commons ſtill trantact, in the 
City I. 374. a Declaration of the 
Commons touching the five Mem- 
bers I. 375. Honte of Commons 
revive the Votes paß'd by their 
Committee in the City, and add 
more I. 383. both Houſ-s agree in, 
and execute Act, of Sovereignty 
I. 384. the Commons examine the 
Atcurney General toucbiog the 


Impeachment of the five Members 
I. 385 Vote a Charge againſt him 
ibid. the Houies appoint Com- 
mittees to lit in Grocers-Hall J. 
387. the Commons go upon Saint 
Fob«'s Bill of the Militia, and paſs 
it I. 388. both Houſes move the 
King, That the Magazine at Hull 
may be remor'd to the Tower I. 
389. they ſend both the Flothams 
to Full ibid. the Committee at 
Grocers-Hall delign a new Re- 
monſtrance I. 391. the Matter they 
prepar'd for it ibid. both Houles 
Petition the King about the Ac- 
culed Members I. 395. Obſerva- 
tions touching Privilege of Parlia- 
ment I 397. the Lords and Com- 
mon: differ about Addreſſing for 
— Sir John Byron from the 
Tower I. 399 the Commons by 
themſelves Petition the King to 
do it, and to put all the other 
Forts, and the Militia into the 
Hands of Contiding Men ibid. the 
Commons deſire to borrow Mo- 
ney of the City I. 402. their Re- 
ſolution about the Duke of Rich- 
mond I. 409, 410, 411. the Lords 
paſs the Bill rouching the Militia 
IL 415. and the Bills touching the 
Biſhops Votes and Prefling I. 416. 
both Houſes adjourn again into 
London ibid. Petition the Kin 

touching the Tower, Forts, — 
Militia, &c. Febr. 2. 1641. ibid. 
the Houſe of Commons ceturn the 
King thanks for his Anſwer to their 
Petition about the Militia, and 
delire Sir Fohn Coniers may be made 
Lieutenant of the Tower I. 420. 
the Houſe of Commons Anſwer 
to the King's Demand of Repara- 
tion for an Exprefſion in Mr. Pym's 
Speech I. 423. an Ordinance of 
both Houſes for ſettling the Mi- 
Inia I. 43 t. the method taken by 
them for returaing Thanks to the 
Queen for her Interceſſion about 
the Bills I. 432. they impeach the 
Aiturney General I. 433. their Re- 
ply to the King's Anſwer con- 
cerning the Militia I. 434. the 
Lords Bail the 12 Biſhops in the 
Tower, and the Commons recom- 
mit them I 435. Votes of both 
Houſes upon the King's further 
Anfwer concerning the Milinia 
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I. 439 their Petition to the King 
at Theobald: 1.440. their Reſolution 
upon receipt of the King's Anſwer 
to their Petition I. 442- they ſend 
to the Earl of Narihwnberland to 
provide a Fleet ibid. their Decla- 
ration to his Majeſty I. 443. both 
Houſes carry themſclves with great 
Pride and Impetuolity I. 448. che- 
riſh all Mutinous and Seditious 
Petitions I. 449- preſent the King 
with Reaſons for his continuance 
near the Parliament I. 450. their 
behaviour upon receipt of his An- 
ſwer I. 45 1. Votes of both Houſes 
concerning the Militia I 45 4. their 
Order concerning Ault I. 455. 
they ſpread ſtrange Rumours of a 
Forreign Invaſion, &c. I. 45,456. 
provide all necefiary means for 
the Railing great Suins of Money 
I. 456. make Propolitions for Ad- 
venturers in ſrelrnd I 457. the 
Petition of the Lords and Com- 
mons preſented to his Majeſty at 
Tork, March 26. 1642. I. 466. the 
Meſſage of both Houles to the 
King March 28. 1642 I. 478. they 
get the Ear] of Warwick to be 
made Admiral under the Earl of 
Nenthumberland in ion to 
his Majeſty ibid. their Reſolution 
about To and Poundage I. 
480. how t at Land 
having ſecured themſelves at Sea 
I. 482. a Petition from both 
Houſes to his Majeſty to remove 
the Magazine from Al, &c. I. 
488. the Anſwer of both Houſes 


to his Majeſty's Meflage of his go- 


ing in Perſon into Ireland, Apr. 
28. 1642. I. 494. their Votes, exc. 
concerning Hull I. og. their An- 
ſwer to his Majeſty's ewo Meſſages 
concerning it I. 5 15. their Decla- 
ration about the Militia, May 5. 
1642. L. 519. both Houſes make 
great for War I. 527, 
528. their Declaration concerning 
a Reformation of the Liturgy ibid. 
their Severity againſt t who 
oppoſe their Counſels and Pro- 
ceedings I. 531. they order the 
Train'd-Bands to be Muſter'd, and 
take care of the Magazines I. 532. 
their Votes upon his Majeſty's 
raiſing Guards for ſecurity of his 
Perſon I. 534. they Petition him 


to diſlolve them, May 23. 1643. L 
335. the methods by which they 
gain'd ſo much Obedience from 
the People I. 539, $49, 541, 542, 
$43, 144. 2 Declaration or Re- 
monſtrance of the Lords and 
Commons, May 19. 1642. I. 5 45. 
they publiſh ſeveral other Letters 
and Depoluions at the fame time 
I. 567. thAr 
26. 1642. I. 575. what eſſect it had 


upon the People I. 595. the Nine- 


teen Propoſitions ſent to the King 
by both Houſes 2. 1642. L 
635. the Order of the two Houles 
againſt Pawning the Jewels of the 
Crown I. 640. they proceed with 
rigour againſt thoſe Members who 
went to the King at Tork I. 648. 
their Propoſitions and Orders for 
bringing in Money and Plate for 
maintaining Horſe, &. June 10. 
1642, ibid. the Reaſons why ſe- 
veral Members of both Houſes 
went to the King at Jerk I. 662. 
the Proceedings of the Majority 
that remain'd againſt them I. 665, 
666. Patliament's Declaration to 
the Ciry of London, upon a Letter 
from the King to the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen I. 668. they 
Poſſeſſion of the Fleet I. 678. thei: 
Votes for railing an Army I. 683. 
they Petition the King at Bevery, 
July 15. 1642. I. 684. their Repli- 
cation to the King 26. 1642. 
I. 699. which they order d to be 
Primted, and read in all Churches 
and Chapels ibid. two inſtances 
of their op all that did not 
joyn with them I. 700. bow the 
two Houſes receiv'd his Majeſty's 
Meſſage for Peace II. g. their An- 
ſwer to it II. 11. their Anſwer to 
his ſecond omg IL 13. their 
Declaration to Kingdom IL 
14. the rigour uſed by the Parlia- 
ment Forces to ſuch s as 
apprehended II. 20, 21, 2:2. 
the two Houſes inſtructions to 
their General IL. 27. their Petition 
to the King ſent to the Generals 
to be preſented, but never deli- 
ver'd Il. 28, 38, 39. Votes of both 
Houſes for Raiſing and Procuring 
Money II. zo. Alterations 
amongſt thoſe of the Parliament 
Side after the Battle at — 
5 
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II. 58, 59. the two Houſes Decla- 


ration to the Subjects of Scotland 


II. 62. aPetition preſented to the 
King from both Houſes II 72. 
their Ordinance for railing Mo- 
ney upon the Publick Faith II. 78. 
their Declaration concerning their 
General's acceptable Scrvice II. 79. 
their Petition to the King, Nov. 
24. 1642. II. 80. the two Houſes 
claim the whole Sovereign Power 
II. 89. the Subſtance of their De- 
claration to the States General of 
the United Provinces II. go. new 
ways of railing Money by the two 
Houſes II. 98. both Houſes 

cure the Bill to paſs for Extirpa- 
tion of Epiſcopacy II. 117. ſend 
Commiſſioners, with Propoſitions 
of Peace, about the end of Fa- 
me, 1642. II. 118. Parliament 
diſoun the Neutrality agreed up · 
on by both Parties in Teri. -Ibire 
II. 139- there ſhould be a 
Treaty for ion of Arms; and 
they fend to the King for a Safe 
Conduct II. 167. which he grant; 
to all but the Lord Say ibid. they 
ſend their Terms for a Ceſſation 
II. 168. theſe conſider d II. 169. 
the two Houſes paſs an Ordinance 
for a weekly Aſſeſſment upon the 
whole Kingdom II. 191. their 
Commiſſioners to Treat come to 
Oxford II. 192. the Advice and De- 
fires of the two Houſes to the King 
concerning Goal-delivery II. 197. 


they make an Ordinance to for- 


bid the next Aſſizes, and Goal- 
* ibid. the two 22 com- 
mit the Meſſenger w ht 
the King's Meſlage for — of 
the 20h of May, 1643. II. 246. 
the Commons Impeach the Queen 
of High Treaſon II. 247. they 
ſend Sir il. Waller into the Weſt 
with an Army II. 277. the two 


Houſes ſend Commiſſioners into 
Scotland for Relief II. 300 are very 


much concern'd at the ſurrender 
of Briſtol IT 317. Propolnions for 
Peace given 1 the Houſe of Lords 
to the Houſe of Commons in a 
Conference II. 318. which are te 
jeted by the Houſe of Commons 
II. 321. this cauſes ſome diſturb- 
ance ibid. both Honſcs make Sit 


Il. Waller Goyernour and Com- 


mander in chicf of the Forces and 
Militia of Zondon II. 322. paſs an 
Ordinance for railing an Army 
under the Earl of Mancheſter ibid. 
ſeveral of the Lords go over to 
the King II. 323, 324. the Tranſ- 
actions of the Committe of the 
two Houſes in Scocland II. 368. the 
Commons Vote a new Broad Seal: 
the Lords concur with them II. 
496. the two Houſes ſeverity to 
the Meſſengers ſent by his Majeſty 
from Oxford with Writs to the 
Jadges tor Adjournment of the 
Term from Zondon to Oxford II. 
497, 408. they diſown the Ceſla- 
tion of Arms in Zreland II. 420. 
their Letters concerning it to the 
Lord Juſtices, July 4. 1643. IL 421. 
the Members of both Houſes who 
had withdrawn from thoſe at Weſt- 
minſler meet at Oxford according to 
the King's Proclamation II. 440. 
and lend a Letter to the Earl of 
Eſſex II 442. the two Houſes an- 
ſwer to his Majeſty's Meſſage from 
Oxford of Mar. 3d. 1643. II. 450. 
Means agreed upun by the Lords 
and Commons at Oxon. to raiſe 
Money II. 45 1. the two Houſes at 
Weſtminſter nopoſe an Exciſe II 45 3- 
the two Houſes at Oxford follow 
the Example ibid. the Parliament at 
Oxford Prorogued to October 1644. 
II. 79. Diviſions amongſt the Mem- 
bers ar Weſtminſter IT. 5 60. the two 
Houſes to a Treaty at Ux- 
bridge Il. 574. Diſcontents and 
Animoſries in the Parliament II. 
605. the two Houſes lay alide the 
King's Meflage for Peace in the 
End of 1645. II 743. their anfwer 
to his deſire for a Safe Conduct 
to the Duke of Kichmond and o- 
thers II. 744. their anſwer to bis 
deſue of a Perſonal Treaty at Weſt- 


 minſter ibid. their Ordinance up- 


on his ſecond Requeſt II. 745. · 
Parliament, upon the Scorr Re- 
queſt, ſend Propoſitions of Peace 
to the King at New-Caſtle, about 
the end of y, in 1646. III. 36. 
require the Scors to quit the King- 
dom, and to deliver up the Perſon 
of the King III. 37. their Decla- 
ration upon the Proceedings of the 
Army III. 45. a Committee ap- 
pointed by the two Houſes to treat 
Ggg3 with 
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with the Committee of the Army 
ibid. they give an Account of 
ſeiling of the King by Cornet 
oyce at Foimby III. 48. the dif- 
deſigns of the Parliament 
and Army (in 1647.) relating to 
the King III. 55. a Tumultuous 
Petition of Apprentices, and o- 
thers, to both Houſes concerning 
their Militia III. 61. the two 
Speakers, with other Members of 
the two Houſes, withdraw to the 
Army III. 62. both Houſes choſe 
new Speakers: and their Votes 
ibid. both Speakers, 2 the othet 
Members, appeat in the Army on 
Homnſlow-Heath ibid. the Parlia- 
ment's behaviour _ News 
of the King's wit ing, and 
where he was III. 85. the —— 
ment ſends a Meſſage to 
to paſs four Acts III. 88. the Cord 
dition of the Parliament in the 
latter end of 1649. III 115. the 
Parliament ſends Forces to ſupprels 
the — in Rem _ 25 
prepares a F againſt « e- 
. volted Fleet under Command of 
the Earl of Warwick III. 159. a 
Committee of Parliament treats 
with the Common- Council of 
London about a Treaty III. 179. 
the Parliament declares for a Per- 
ſonal Treaty III. 180. a Commit- 
tee of both Houles ſent to the King 
for that purpoſe in the beginning 
_ of Hoguſt in 1648. ibid. the Sub- 
ance of their Meſſage to the King 
ibid. both Houles Vote the King's 
ion ſent to them from t 


into the Houſe ſeis'd upon by the 
Soldiers ibid. the remaining Mem- 
bers Vote the contrary to their 
former Votes III. 239. a Vote of 
the Houſe of Commons, That 
© thoſe who were abſent at the Ne- 
ie gative Vote ſhould fit no more 
© in the Houſe ibid. The Vote of 
Parliament of no more Addrefles 
renew'd ibid. the ſecluded Mem- 
bers Proteſtation III. 240. Voted 
inſt by both Houſes ibid. Votes 
the Houſe of Commons ibid. 
a Commutee appointed by the 
Houſe of Commons to are 2 
Charge againſt the King III. 247. 


who adjourn'd for 
a Week III 244. the Door of their 


ſhaw Lord Preſident of it ILL 245. 


appoint Lawyers and other Of- 
ficers III. 246. aboliſh the Houſe 
of Peers III. 262. Vote againſt the 
Office of Kingſhip ibid. make 
a new Great Seal ibid. ſit of their 
own Judges give up III. 263. the 
— 42 the King . 


's Mur- 
der ſend their Anſwer to the Scots 
Proteſtation and Diſſent III. 282. 
Houſe of Commons refuſe to ra- 
tiſy Monk's Treaty with Owen O 
Nei III. 360. Parliament reſolve 
to ſend an Army into d III. 
374- the Parliament ſend Embafia- 
dours into Holland to invite them 
to a ſtrict Union. S- Jens be- 
ing the chief III. 457. they re- 
turn without any Effect III. 458. 
wheteupon the Parliament make 
the Act of Navigation ibid. the 
Parliament's Aniwer to the Hel- 
land Embaſſadours concerning the 
War begun with the Dwch III. 
460. their Debate about the pe- 
riod of their Siuing III. 477 
Harry Tre Application of _=_ 
ſtory of to this purpole ibid. 
tis detetmin'd, that they would 
not yet think of diſſolsing III. 
478. the Parliament diſſolv d by 
Cromwell and his Officers III. 478, 
c. Parliament choſen by Crom- 
well and his Officers III. 481. Con 

ditions 


D 


ditions and Qualities of the Per- 
ſons nominated III. 482. from 
one of the Members, this was nick- 
nam'd Praiſe - Cod Barebone s Par- 
liament ibid. the Members repair 


to the Parliament Houſe, and 


chooſe Rowſe their Speaker III. 483. 
they aſſume the Name of a Par- 
liament III. 484. their Actings and 
Conſultations ibid. on the 12th of 


Dec. they deliver up their Power 


to Cromwell 1bid. a Parliament 
call'd after a new Method by Ou - 
ver III. 497. which meets, Sept. 3. 
165 4. III 496. and chooſes Mr. 
Lenthall Speaker III 497. their 
Actiags ibid. the Parliament diſ- 
folv'd Fen. 22. 1654. III. 498. a 
Parliament ſummon d by Cromwell 
to meet, Sept. 17. 1656. III 587. 
the Proceedings of it ibid a Pro- 


poſition in the Parliament for 
Cromwell to be King III. 589. a 


Committee appointed to confer 
with Cromwell about it III. 391. 
he gires chem Audience, and they 
offer him their Reaſons III. 591, 
$92. the Parliament adjourn'd to 
Fen. 20. III. 398. it comes toge- 
ther Jen 20. III. 603. the Com- 
mont readmit their excluded Mem- 
bers III. 603. the Parliament diſ- 
foly'd Feb. 4. III. 604. a Parlia- 


ment called by Richard Cromwell 


III. 656. which meets Jan. 27. 
1659. ibid. the Buſineſs recom- 
mended to them by the Protector 
ibid. Differences riſe in the Houſe 
of Commons about the Accounts 
of Money, and about the other 
Houſe, &c. III. 657. tis carried, 


that the other Houſe ſhall be al- 


low'd ibid. Votes of the Patlia- 
ment upon News of the Cabals of 
the Army and the City III. 658. 
the Parliament diſſol- d III. 660. 
the Long Parliament reſtor'd by 
the Officers ibid. ſome of the old 
excluded Members into the 
Houſe with them, but are excluded 
again III. 661. the Parliament 
ſend to Richard to know whether 
he acquieſced and ſubmitted to 
their Authority ibid. they make 
Jullom and four others Commil- 
fioners Governours of Zreland III. 
6624 Monk and the Navy declare 
their Obedience to the Parliament 


III. 664. they continue Techhart 
Embaſladonr in France ibid. fend 
Embaſſadours to mediate Peace 
between the two Northern Crowns 
ibid. paſs an Act of Indemnity to 
the Army ibid. appoint all Com- 
miſſions Military to be ſign'd by 
the Speaker ibid. baniſh all Cava- 
Giers 20 Miles from London III. 665. 
ſend Lambert againſt Sir Geo. Booth 
and Sir Tho. Middieton III. 673. 
ou jealous of Lambert's Army 
II. 691. paſs a Vote to have no 
more General Officers III. 693. 
declare it Treaſon to raiſe Money 
without conſent of Parliament ; 
and make void all Money Acts ibid. 
Caſhier Lambert, and eight other 
principal Officers of the Army ibid. 
make 7 Commiſſ. to govern the Ar- 
my ibid. ſend for Forces to defend 
them, and for the City Milida III. 
694. the Parliament meets again 
at IVeſtmin(/er III. 206. they order 
Lambert's Troops to their ſeveral 
Quarter ibid. upon this Return of 
the Parliament the King's Afﬀairsy 
ſeem more deſperate III. 707. the 
Parliament deſire, that part of 
Monk's Forces may be ſent back to 
Scat amd III. 709. fend Sr and Ro- 
binſen to meet General Aſonk ITT. 
710. refolre to joyn others in 
Commiſſion with Monk, and re- 
ceive a Petition by Barebone from 
the Fanaticks III. 7 14. ſend ſome 
Members to treat with Monk III. 
716. the ſecluded Members go to 
the Houſe III 720. their Tranſ- 
actions there ibid they iſſue Writs 
for a new Parliament, anÞdifdolve 
themſelves, and appoint a new 
Council of State III 72 r. the Par- 
liament's and Council of State's 
prudent Action: III. 728. before 
the Aſſembling of the new Parlia- 
ment they releaſe Sir Geo. Booth, 
c. ibid. reform the Navy by ma- 
king Monk and Mountague Admi- 
rals ibid. the Parliament meets Apr. 
25. 1660. III. 755. General 
acquaints the Houſe with Sir Fohn 
Greenvil's bringing him a Letter 
from the King III. 756. their pro- 
ceedings thereupon ibid Sir Fohn 


Greervil call'd in, and delivers 
the Letter to the Houſe of Com- 
mons ibid. both Letters and the 

G 8 8 3 Decla- 
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Declaration read ibid. they are re- Pendennis Caſtle farrender'd to the 


ceiv'd with univerſal Joy ibid. all 
. order'd to be Printed ibid. Sir John 
Greervil delivers the Letter to the 
Houſe of Lords III 757. the An- 
ſwer of the Houſe of Commons 
III 758. the Anſwer deliver'd to 
Sir Fo. Greenvil III. 760. the Com- 
mittce of the Lords and Com- 
mons ſent to the King arrive at the 
Hague III. 768 the two Houſes 
wait upon the King at hie- Hall 
after his Return III. 772. ſee Monk: 
fee Trumult : fee Lords: fee Com- 
mont: ſee Members : ſee Biſhops: fee 
Militia : fee Kimbokon : ſee Fleet. 

Parliament Scorfb : Parliament ſum- 
mon'd by the Covenanters in Scoe- 
{and II. 380. Parliament meet in 
Scotland, and their deliberations III. 
124. the Parliament being call'd 
in Scotland condemn Duke Flamil- 
tens engagement III. 174. Parlia- 
ment ſummon d in Scotland in the 
King's name III. 394 they meet 
at Sterling, and reconcile the Lords 
III. 395. 

Parry Sir George II. 639. 

Parſons Sir Will. II. 165. 

Party: the violent Party carry all be- 
fore them II 324. 

Paw III. 242, 243. 

Parolet Lord I. 1355, 656, 681, 715 
II. 5, 20, 537, 541. Pamlet Sir 
John II. 468 | 

Peace concluded between England and 
France I 62. Propoſiion of the 
two Houſes of Parliament ſor 
Peace II. 118. 

Peard I. 133. | 

Peers in Council at York fet down 
in writing the Aﬀeonts and Vio- 
lence oſier d to them at Landen I. 


G5 3+ 

Peircy Lord II. 315. III. 155, 198, 
$27, 528, 529. Peircy Mr. I. 267, 
268, 269, 270, 550, 563, 567. IL 


615. 

Pembroks Earl of I. 122, 155, 158, 
159, 263, 273, 287, 409, 451,477, 
702. II. 71,72, 118, 154, 208, 444, 
$42,575, 577, 588, 595, 596, 598. 
III 73, $64, «65, 566. bis Cha- 
racter I. 56. II. 206. a remarkable 
ſtory relating to his Death I. 58. 
depriv'd of his Office of Lord 
Chamberlain I. 263. 

Pen, ſee Cromwell III. 576, 377, 580. 


Parl. III. 39- 

Penkernan Edw. III. 632. 

Pennington II 3 f. Pennington Alder. 
man I. 203, 214, 294, 701. II. 105, 
112. Pennington Sir Johm I. 445, 
478, 479, 672, 675,676, 677, 678, 
679, 680, 709. Pennington (Lord 
Mayor) made Keeper of the Tower 
II. 342. Pennington Iſaac II. 70 99. 

Pemyman Sir Will. II. 138, 526. 

Penruddech III. 556, 117,59. 

h Earl of III. 122, 618. 
Peterborowgh o. Biſhop of L 352. 

Peters II. 622. 

Petition of ſome Citizens of London 
againſt the Government of the 
Church by I. 203. great 
Diſingenuity us'd in Procuring 
Petitions ibid. a Petition preſented 
to the King together with the Re- 
monſtrance of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, and Printed I. 323. a Pe- 
tition publiſh'd in the Name of 
the Apprentices againſt Papiſts and 
Prelates I. 334- Petitions from 

ſeveral Counties concerning the 

Militia I. 403. which are deliver d 

to the Lords at a Conference by 

Mr. Pym I. 404. Petition of the 

Portets, and many thouſands of 

People in and about Lenden con- 

cerning the Militia L 412. Peti- 

tion of the Inhabicants of the 
County of I. 415. of both 
Houſes of Parliament to the King 
at Theobalds I. 440. the Petition of 
the Lords and Commons preſent- 
ed to his Majeſty at Tork, Marc 
26. 1642. I. 466. the Parliament's 

Petition to the King at Beverly, 

Judy 15. 1642. I. 684. the Petition 

of both Houſes to the King ſent to 

the General to be preſented, bur 
never deliver'd II. 28, 38. the Pe- 
tition of both Houſes to the King 
at Colebrook IT. 72. of both Houſes 

to the King Nov 24. 1642. II 80. 

of the City of Lenden to the King 

that he would return to his Parlia- 
ment II. 10g. of the General Aſ- 
ſembly of the Kirk in Scotland pre- 
rag to hs King by Mr. Fender- 

ien 4. 1643. II. 175. 

Fen -ot# oh — of Len- 

don againſt Peace II. 3 10. a tumul- 

tuary Petition of Apprenticgs, and 


others, to both Houſes of Patlia- 
ment 
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ment concerning their Militia III. 
Gr. a Petition intended of the 
Scotiſh Preibyterian by Balcarris and 
Frazier, that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might be remor'd III. 
510. and of the Roman Catho'icks 
againſt him ibid. the Humble Peri- 
tion and Advice III. 595. 

ry 4 II. 121. 1 

Philips Father III 391. Philips (Col. 
Rob.) conduct: F< King <4 — 

near * III. 425. 

Pierepo II. 167, 192,575,598, 606. 

Pignoranda Conde of III. 310, 312. 

is Character III. 336. 

Pimemtet Don Antonio III. 683. 


Pinkney Quarter- Maſter General IT. 


707. 

Plantations: the Forreign Planta- 
tions ſubdu'd by the Parliament 
Forces III. 466. * 


Plate: a great deal of Plate, &c. 


brought in for the uſe of the Par- 
liament I. 65 1. 

Pieſſy Praſlin Marquis of III. 327. 

Pla, fee 

Pia John II. 127. 

Plunket III. 469. 

Pein II. 714, 7 19, 720, 722. deſcats 
the King's Horſe at Cheſter II. 212, 


713- 

Pollard I. 268, 269, 290, 550, 705. 
III. 567, 667, 701. Pollard Sir 
Hugh I. 682, II. 663. III. 567. 

an account of the ta- 

king of it for the King III 183. 
Part of the Garriſon's attempt up- 
on Rainborowgh III. 188. Pontfres 
deliver'd up to Lember: III. 192. 

Pope's Nuntio commands the 1riſh 
III. 204. leaves Ireland ibid. 

Alexander II. 3, 6, 278. 

Porridge Captain II. 699. 


17, 392. IL 28. Porter Lieut. Ge- 
neral II. 662, 670, 689, 699- 

Portland (urrender'd to the King's 
Forces II. 335. 

Portland Earl of (Sir Rich. Weſton) I. 
63, 98, 99, 150, 264, 296, 53 1- II. 
208, 249, 253» 259, 323, 330. his 
Charatter I. 47. 

declares for the King I. 

711- 1s beſieg d by the Parliament 

Forces II. 2. ſurrender d to them 

II. 19. the Soldiers before Portſ- 
mouth revolt to it III. 704. 


Porter II. 643. Porter Endymion I. 


1 1 Brot her be · 
A . 492, 493. P af 
Prince of III. 340. — 
Potter Doctor II. 583. 

Powel Col. III. 143, 153. 

Poyer Col. III. 143, 153- 

Poyning I. 219. 

Preaching : preat Licence in Preach- 
ing and Printing I. 198, 202. 

Pre>byterian ( ſee Independents) Cler- 

By preach up Rebellion II. 22. 
Presbyterian Miniſters diſpute with 
the King about Epiſcopacy III. 
217. divers Pre, byterian Divines 
come to the King at the Hague III. 
770. their private diſcourſe with 
him ibid. 

Preſton, a Fight near it III. 162. 

Prejion General III 318, 430. his 
Character III. 204. 

Pretty Captain II. 5. 

Price Herbert III. 566. 

Prideaux I. 203. II 497, 575594 

Prince Elector arrives at London II 
464 

Printing, ſee Preaching. 

Privileges, the miſchief proceeding 
from the breach of them I. 354. 
Privy-Council and ſome of the Bi- 
ſhops adviſe the King to paſs the 
Bill of Attainder againſt the Earl 

of Straſſord I 257. 

Privy Counſellors : divers new Pi- 
vy-Counſellors ſworn of the Po- 
pular Party I. 195. the great Diſ- 
ſervice which befel the King upon 
this account I. 196. the Character 
of the Privy-Counſeilors with the 
King at Oxford II. 198. of thoſe 
who ſtay'd with the Parliament IL. 
205. 

Proclamation : the ill eff-&s of the 
Proclamation for breaking up of 
the ſecond Parliament of King 
Charles I. I. 67. a Proclamation ot 
the King from Beverly I. 682. of 
the King for Aſſembling the Mem- 
bers of Parliament at Oxford Il 41 4. 
againſt Proclaiming Charles Scuars 
King III 262. 

Progers Mr. III. 4. 

Progers Harry III. 370. 

Projects of all kinds I. 67. of Knight- 
hood ibid. of Reviving Forreſt 
Laws I. 68. of Ship-Money ibid. 

Propolition for borrowing Money in 
the City I. 212. diſconrag'd and 
and defeated by the Party I. 214. 

6384 te 


ms 
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the nineteen propoſitions ſent to 
the King by both Houles June 2. 
1642. I. 635. Propolitions for 
Peace given by the Houſe of Lords 
to the Houſe of Commons in a 
conference II. 318. Propoſitions 
from Jreland rejected by the King 
II. 556. 

Proteſtants of Germany and France re- 
criv'd in England II. 95. but at 
length diſcountenanced ibid. 

Proteſtation taken by both Houſes 
of Parliament I. 25 2. Explanation 
thereof I. 253- Abuſe of the end 
of Proteſtation in the Houſe of 
Peers I. 407. a Proteſtation of 
ſome of the Houſe of Peers in the 
Caſe of the Duke of Richmond I. 
409 · taken into conſideration by 
the Houſe of Commons ibid a 
Proteitation taken by both Parties 
in Devon and Cal before the 
Treaty between them II. r37. the 
Proteſtation of the ſecl Mei- 
bers III. 240. 

Pryn Will. I. 94. II 459. his Cha- 
racter I. 199. th- Entry of Pryn, 
Baſtwick and Burton into London I. 
199, 200, 201, 202. Libellous and 
Infamous Offender: ibid. and the re- 


fore puniſh'd accordingly ibid. yet 


— any good effect upon them 


Puleſten John II. 12 f. 

Pye Sir Robert II. 652. 

Pym I 143, 146, 174, 175, 185, 188, 
210,211, 218, 226, 229, 234 250, 
251, 35 4, 267, 26g, 27% 281, 294, 
296, 302, 313, 322, 336, 34923575 
375, 422,423, 433, 45 1467, 479, 
490, 510, 514 II. 105, 115, 252, 
323. his and other's Speeches con- 


cerniog Grievances I. 133. * 
the — 29s wall ths ow 

| he endeavours to prove one witneſs 
as good as two in the caſe of my 
Lord Saſſerd I. 227, 228, 229. 
delivers the Petitions of ſeveral 
Counties about the Militia to the 
Lords at a Conference L 404. his 
Speech printed by order I. 406. his 
Speech upon the King's Anſwer to 
the Petition of the City of London 
thit he would return to his Par- 
hament II. 115. his Death and 
Character I. 185. II. 462. 

Tyne John II. 3933. 


Q 


Onatermaine Dr. III. 618. A 
Queen (ſee Chancellor) the dangers ſhe 
is in I. 417, 412, 419+ ſhipp'd for 
Holland I. 436- where [he provides 
Powder and Arms I. 532. very di- 
ligent in providing Aflitance there 
for the King I. 672. ſends Arms, 
Ammunition and Artillery to him 
ibid. advances his Intereſt in Hol- 
land II. 143. arrives at Burlington 
co = = dan» 
ibid. impeach d igh Trea- 
jo by the Houſe of = II. 
2.47. retices from O to Exeter 
II 478. deliver'd of a daughter II. 
302 retires into France II. 5 ti. A 
Leiter from the Queen to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
cerning the Princes removal into 
France III. 5. ſhe ſends a Paper to 
be deliver'd to the Parliament, but 
tis laid aſide III. 243. ber firſt 
Meſſage to King Charles II. III. 
276. ſhe adviſes him to agree with 
the Scots upon their Terms III 3 44. 
conſults the Chancellor oſ the Ex- 
chequer about the Duke of Tel 
Marrying with Mademoiſelle de 
Longueville III. 455. ber difplea- 
ſure againſt the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in France III. 509. ſhe 
moves the King to make Herbert 
Lord Keeper III. 5 14. prevails with 
the King to leave the Duke of Glo- 
ceſter with her III. 528. 
Queen Mother of France, ſee France. 


R. 
land Caſtle ſarrender'd to the Par- 
3 : 

Rainsborough III. 657 66, 132 
172, 183, 188, 189 190, 191. he 
and ſome other Offic 
Shore by the Sea-men III. 136. 

Ramſey II. 45, 82,83. 

RN Marſhal III 163. 

Ratchff Sir George ( ſee Flerbert: fee 
Charles II.) I. 214 III. 389, 390, 


436. | 

Reynolds II. 165. III. 399 caſt away 
coming out of Flanders III. 604. 

Reading, the Garriſon deſerts the Place 
and the King takes poſſeſſion * 


ts put on 
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II 70. beſieg d II. 228. ſurrendet d 

npon Articles II. 237. poſſeſs d 
again by the King's Forces II. 348. 
12 by them II. 483. 

Rebellion in Ireland, news of it J. 
299. 

Reeve [aſtice I. 696. II. 121, 408. 

Remonſtrance, ſee Petition. Remon- 
ſtrance of the Houſe of Commons 
carried by nine Voices I 212, or- 
der'd to be Printed I. 3 15 the ſub 
ſtance of it ibid. a new Remon- 
ſtrance deſign d by the Commuctee 
at Grocer's- Hall I. 391. the matter 
they prepar'd for it ibid. Remon- 
ſtrance of the two Houſes, May 
26. 1642, I. 575. what effect it had 
ibid. the large Remonſtrance of 
the Army brought to the Houſe of 
Commons by ſix Officers III 236. 

de RET (Cardinal) ſent to the Baſti/e 
T2 Þ. 


Reynolds III. 770. R Rich. III. 
2 Reynolds Robert II 437. 
Modes Sir Edw. II. 139, 140. 


Rech III 565. Rich. Lord I. 62, 656. 
Kcch Col. III. 175. | 
Richard II. King I. 225, 535,137. III. 


244. 
Richard III. King I. 594. 
Richante Monſieur IT. 5 17. 
Richliew Cardinal I. 126. II. 93, 398, 
718, 749, 750- 
ichmond Duke of I. 79, 158, 211, 
274, 408, 409, 411, 656. II. 28,52, 
53, 208, 4752 $60, 568, 571, 575, 
$77,581, 582, 620, 679, 744 III. 
181, 259, 261. his Character II. 
198. he and the Earl of Sorhampron 
ſent to London with a Meſſage for 
Treaty II. 568. 
Rivers Earl I. 656. II. 28. Rivers 
Counteſs II. 22. 

Roberts Lord I. 25 2, age II. 46: 444 
FIZ, $20, F35,5344 073, 729- _ 
Robinſon III. 7 10, 715. Robinſon Licu- 

tenant Col. II. 646, 728- III. 144- 
Rocheſter Earl of III. 506, 563, 565, 
566, 568, 607,623. returns to the 
King from Racisbone III. 536. ob- 
tains leave of the King to go 1nto 
land in order to make an Inſur- 
ion III. 554. deligns for the 
North; his Enterpriſe unfortunate 
III. 560. he returns to Londen; 
whence he adviſes the King of the 
ill Succeſs ibid. an accident that 


I 


befel him in his return III. 56r. 
he. eſcapes to the King III. 561, 
562. (ce Wilmer. 

Rochford Lord II. 444. 

Rogers II. 274. 

Roles III. 559. 

Rolls Serjeant II. 12 t. 

Kolph III. 231, 232, 233, 234. 

Roſcommon II. 439. 

Ro{corroth II. 639. 

Ko/piglioſs julio, ſee Aſcham 

Koſſirer IL. 719,722. Koſſicer Col. III. 


50 | 

Rotherham Tho. II. 439. 

Kothes Earl of I. 81, 189, 190, tot, 
280. 

Round- Head (the Term) whence I. 
339. 

Rund may-Down Fight II. 289, 290. 

Rouſe III 483. 

Kouſwell Col. II. 234. 

Rowe Sir The. II 93, 94- 

Roxett Count of I. 149; 3 18, 444z 
461,550. 

Rupert Prince I. 674. II. 2, 14, 24,25, 
34: 41, 42, 43: 44» 4, 47» 48, 52, 
745 87, 127, 236, 247, 288, 292, 
295, 299, 396, 307, 308, 309, 314, 
317, 328, 344, 345» 346, 347, 348, 
361, 385, 476, 478,480, 481, 486, 
496, 502, 304, 505, 50g, 5 14, 516, 
$41,542, 549) $59, 551, 554, 602, 
604, 611, 623, 624, 636, 639, 642, 
6492 650,65 1, 652, 656, 657,658, 
660, 663,664, 670, 677, 678, 679, 
688, 693, 694, 702, 714, 715,719, 
730, 721, III. 19, 137, I55, 156, 
165, 166, $63, 19}, 194, 201, 205, 
206, 277, 339» 342, 499, 520,522, 
602. in a Skitmiſu defeats the Pare 
liament Forces near Worceſter II. 
25. marches towards the North II. 

232. take Bromicham II. 233- and 
Lichfield, and returns to the King 
II. 235. b:ats up ſome of the Earl 
of Hex quarters with Suc- 
ceſs II. 26 1. belieges Briſtol II. 293. 
and takes it II. 296. takes Bedford 
II. 392. relieves Newark II. 466. 
ſortiſies Towceſter ibid. does good 
Service in Lancaſhire II. 476. has 
ill ſucceſs at Marſton-More II 503, 
504 retires from Waſehy to Briſtol 
II. 659. delivers up Hriſtel II 690. 
commanded by the King to deliver 
up all his Commiſſions II 695. 
undertakes the Command of the 


Prince 


ſets Sail for Ireland in December in 
1648. III. 207. comes upon the 
Coaſt of Spain III. 338. his Letter 
to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer ib. he goes with the grots of 
his Fleet into the River of Lisbon 
ibid. eſcapes out of the River of 
Lisbon with his Fleet III. 340. ar- 
rives at Nantes with his Fleet III. 
513. gives an ill Account of his 
Fleet III. 5 15. leaves the King; 
and goes into Germany III. 527. 
reſigns to him the place of Maſtcr 
of the Horſe ibid. 
Ruſſel Sir William I. 188. II 566. 


Nen General II. 40, 57, 133, 134, 


513. 
Rutlend Earl of I. 35. II. 300, 407, 


444- 
Ryrvignie III. 2. 
Kyves II. 639 


S. 


Ss (Don Pantaleon) Brother to the 


Pormmgal Embaſſadour, beheaded 
III. 492, 493, 4% 

Sackville Sir Edw. afterwards Earl of 

Dorſes I. 60. 

St. Mbaws Earl of I. 151. 

. George Colonel II. 653. 

S. Hill II. 639. 

&. John, (ſee Parliament : ſee Cromwell!) 
I. 140, 146, 238, 254, 294, 321, 
322, 327, 331, 388. IL 407, 463, 
$75» $76, 594, 605. bis Character 
I. 187. is made Sollicitor General 
I. 211. defends the Bill of Artain- 
der againſt the Earl of Stafford in 
point of Law I. 232. ſeconds the 
Bill preferr'd by Sir Aria Faſlerig 
for ſettling the Militia I. 278. his 
propolal to the King being put in 
practice, i Voted by both Houſes 


a breach of Privilege I. 328. ſee 


Parliamens. He declares the Power 
of the Militia not to be in the 
King I. 331. anne bs bing 
in a Bill to ſettle that matter ibi 
which he does I. 332. Scint-Johns 
3 IL $4, 58. his Charafter 
54- | 
Saint- Johns of Blemezo Lord II 53. 
St. Leger Sir Vi II. 5 49. 
& ibn, a Riſing there III. 556. the 
unfortunate iſſue of it III. 558. 


1 DLL 
Prince of Wale Fleet III. 206. Salisbury Biſhop of II. 68 3, 698, Sali- 


bury Earl of I. 155, 158, 442, 656, 
II. 118, 444, 575, 596. his Chara- 
cter II. 20g. 


Sal- ab taken by the King's Forces II. 


134. 

Senderſen Dr. III. WP 8 

Sandford ptognoſtic the Earl of 
Pembroke's death I. 58. 

Sandys Cal. II. 25, 34 

Savile Lord I. 155, 260, 323, 656 
II. 329. his Character II. 203. 

$«voy Duke of III. 65 1, 690. 

Say Lord I. 117, 155, 175, 186, 195, 
211,212,217,232, 233, 248, 254, 
255, 262, 348, 349. II. 24, 46, 57, 
7 1, 167, 168, 208, 247, 323, 444, 
$42, 605. III. 208, 212. his Cha- 
ractet I. 182. II. 212 

Scarboraugh-Caltle delivet d up to the 
Queen II. 144. 


Kamen II 639. 


any > $0, 612, 613. 
Schon T IL 426, 


Sicilly deliver d up to Sir George - 
ſcue III. 467. ; 
Kot III 710, 715. | 
Scotiſh Canons, concerning them I. 
104 touching the S Liturgy 
I. 108. the manner 21 —_— 
ceiv'd” at Edenboreugh I. 109. t 
Scotiſh Covenant I. 111. the Sc 
Commiſſioners come to London, 
and lodge in the City I. 169. pre- 
ſent two diſtiaft Declarations a- 
inſt the Arch-Biſhop of Coner- 
and the Earl of Sreffard I. 192. 
wait upon the King III. 71. they 
enter a Proteſtation againſt the four 
A@: which the Parliament ſends 
to the King to paſs III. 88. their 
private Treaty with the King at 
Flampton-Court IIL 101. the Ko- 
% Commiſſioners come to Breda; 
and the Terms they bring III. 344- 
the Scoeiſh Clergy always abdut the 
King III. 367. their Sermons be- 
fore him ibid. ſee Lowden. 
Scotland : fee Aft: fee Mounaroſe: 
Traniactions about introducing 2 
Liturgy into Sand I. 82. Affairs 


in Scocland after the King's Return 
thence, relating chiefly to the com- 
poſing a Liturgy and Canons I. 
103.TranſaQtions in my —— 
ing Mownroſe yle, i 
: — 2 and Incli- 
nation 


I. 298. the 


nations of Scotland after the Battle 
at Edge- Hill II 64. the Petition of 
the General Aſſembly of the Kick 
of Scotland to the King II. 175. the 
Condition of Scotland about the 
time the King was beheaded III. 
278. Commiſſone:s tent from the 
Parliament of Scotland b ſo e the 
death of the King to the Parliament 
of England III. 279. their private 
Inſtruttions from Ape Party 
III. 280. upon the King“ Tryal 
they enter their Proteſtation and 
Diſſent III 28. the Parliament 
ſend their Anſwer to it after the 
King's Murder III 282. the Com- 
miſſionets Reply, and are Impri- 
ſon'd, but afterwards freed III 283. 
an account of Scotland brought 10 


the King by a Scoriſh Vicar that 


Middleton brought with him III. 


44%. the Requeſts to the King of 


his Friends there III. 448 the ſtate 
of Scotland under Cromwell III 494, 
105,573. 

Scorzs Army rout the Lord Conway at 
Newburn I. 144- enter New-Caſtle 
ibid. Petition the King I. 145. up- 
on it a T appointed at Ri 
ibid. 4 44 
meet and tranſact ibid. 300000 
pounds Voted to the Scott for a 
Gratuity, beſides their monthly 
Allowance I. 266. the Act, offer'd 
by the Scors to the King to be con- 
firm'd I. 308, 309. they raiſe an 
Army under Leſley IT. 383. enter 
England in Jan. 1643. II. 411. rife 
from before Hereford and march 
into the North II. 693. how the 
Scots Army treated the King upon 
his Delivery of bimſelf op to them 
III. 23. they march Northward 
with the King to New-Ceftle ibid. 
enforce the Parliament's Propoſi- 
tions for Peace by their Chancel- 
lor III. 36. agree to deliver up the 
King III. 38. their Preparations 
for an Expedition into England III. 
123. the Parties of the Scots at the 
Hague in the beginning of the 
Reign of King Charles II III. 287. 
the Scots raiſe an Army a 
Cromwell III. 375. but are ted 
by him at Dunbar III. 376. 

Scroop Lord I. 239. Swop Colonel 


II. 176. Scroop Mr. II. 56. Scroop | 


2 3 bs 3s * 


Sir Gerves ibid. 

Scudamwe Lord II. 97. 

Seaford Earl of III. 287. 

: divers Sets increaſe in the At- 
my III. 42. 

Selen I. 568, 571, 572, 667. 

Self-denying O:dinance II. 566. it 
paties the Common» II 606. and 
the Lords II. 628. 

S nneterre, Monſicut I Ferre II. 399. 

Serby, an account of him and his 
Negotiation III 640. 

Seymour III 427. Queen Jane Sey- 
mou III 260. Seymour Lord I. 217, 
656, 681, 715. II. 20, 575. his 
Chatacter II 203. Seymour Sir John 
II. 296. Seymour Col. II. 397. Sey- 
mow Hen II. 329, III 159. fent 
to the King from his F iends in 
England III. 522. 

Shefſreld Col. II. 264. 

Sheldon Dr. II. 583. III 50. Sheldon 
Set jeant Major II. 284. 

Sherborne, ſee Digby. 

Ship-Money I. 68, 69. Miſchiefs ac- 
cruing from the Judges being for 
it I. 70 | 

Ships, ſee Fleet. 

Shrewsbury Earl of I. 57. 

Swrewibury : great Houſe of Swews- 

L 56 


bury I. 56. 

Shrewsbury taken by the Parhament 
Fotce II. 592, 591. 

Shropſbire ſee Lancaſhire : the Gentle- 
men of Shropſhire ready for bring- 
ing in the King III. 666. 

Shurley Geo. II. 439. 

Sidney Alzernoon III 230. 

Skippon I. 380, 384, 532, 543, $44 
G25. II. 230, 526. Skippon (Major 
Gen) makes Conditions with the 
King for the Earl of Eſſex's Foot 
after the Eſcape of the Horſe II. 
$25- 

Slanning Sir Wich. II. 131, 134, 269, 
283, 286, 295. lain II. 298. hi 
Character ibid. 

Slannings III. 41. 

by Captain I. 678. 

Sling»by (Sir Fl.) try'd before a High- 

Court of Juſtice III. 620. con- 

demn'd III. 62 3. executed ibid. an 

account of him ibid. J ingaby Licur. 

Col. II. 295. 

Snith Dudley II. 29. Smith Major 
I. 159. Smith Captain II. 48. Smith 
Sir 7o. II. 475. Smizh Mr. Il. 660. 

Soldiers 


IND N 


Soldiers in London reſolve to reſtore 
the Patliament; and wait on the 
Speaker III. 705. 

Sowerſet Earl of I. 9, 57. Somerſet John 
Lord IT. 155 156. 

ze Monſieur de I. 28. 
Earl of ( ſee Richmond) 
I. 252, 271, 653, 656. II. 7, 8, 9, 
10, 560, 568, 570, 575, 620, 744, 
III. 78, 81, 181, 259, 522. his 
Character IL 200. 
Seutherland Earl of III. 352. 


Spain King of, ſee Treaty, ſee Cotting- 


ton. 

Speniſb Fleet beaten by the 50 
III. 586. the Bullion taken 
it convey d from Portſmouth to — 
don ibid. 

Spencer Lord I. 65 2. 

Spiller Sir H. I. 7. 

Spatſwoed Sir Robert III. 34. 

Spurſtow III. 216. 

=— * .) condemn'd and executed 
III. 62 

Stafford Garriſon'd by ſome Gentle · 
men for the King II. 149. 

Stafford Sir Edw. nt 382. 

Srames Dr. III. 83. 

Samford Earl of I. 696, 697. II. 127, 
33s 134: 15s 137: 1407s typ 37 3s 
281, 313, 336, 339, 444- III. 446. 
marches into Cn with an Ar- 
my II. 268. beaten near Stratton 
May 16. 1643 II. 250. endeavours 
to clear bimlelf from the Cenſure 
of ill Conduct, but in vain II. 
271. 

Srapleron I. 188,238, 313,718. II. 60x. 
III. 57, 64. Kapleton tan | . 
297, 515, 683. 

Srapley III. 620, 621. his 
ment for the King III. 618. 
diſcovers what he knows of the 
Plot III. 619. 

Stat- Chamber, ſee Council- Table. 

Stawe! Lord I. 715. Sawel Sir John 
1 633,639,664, 

5 


ayner III. 600. 

— 21 266 8. 

Stephens Sir John III. 722. 

Stephens Edw. II. 296. 

Steward Dr II. 580, 583, 585. III. 
140, 306. dies preſenily after the 
King's return into France III. 444. 

Sewers Lord II. 52. Stewart Lotd Bo- 


nard II. 41, 4 300, 5205656 
Sema Lord John II. 53, 475. 

Storm, ſee Wind. 

Story : a pleaſant Story of two Men 
1 77. Fortunes near N e 

Sradling Captain I. 679. Sradling Sir 
Edw. II. 55. 

Srafford Earl of I. 126,139, 141, 146, 
149, 150, 151, 153, 155, 156, 158, 
159, 160, 162, 163, 166, 172, 180, 
188, 203,212, 231, 237, 239, 240, 
241, 242, 248, 250, 254, 255, 257, 
263, 265, 269, 281, 296, 297,315, 
318, 333,338, 348, 349, 355» 373» 
389, 409, 436, 490, 510, 569. II. 
161, 165, 200, 201, 203, 214, 373, 
463, 464, 514,610, 611, 621. III. 
59, 754- Lieutenant General un 
der the Earl of Northumberland I. 
144- impeach d of High Treaſon 
I. 174. committed to the Black- 
Rod I. 175. a Committee of Mem- 
bers to draw up a Charge againſt 
him I. 180. proceedings towards 
his Trial I. 22 193, 194, 195. 2 
Committee from Zreland in order 
to the Proſecution of him I. 214. 
conliderations the man- 
ner of his Trial I. 215, 216, 217. 
his Trial begins March 22. 1640. 
I. 217. the Charge againſt him I. 
218. his Deſonce . 218, 319, 220, 


221, 222, 223, 224. the Conclu- 
fron of his Be I. 224. his 
— heard as to matters 


Law ibid. A Bill of Arainder 
brought into the Houſe of Com- 
mons againſt him I. 226, 227. 
which paſſes in few days I. 23 t. 
and is ſent up to the Houſe of 
Lords, and defended in point of 
Law by Mr. S«ins-Fohn I. 232. the 
Bill not receiv'd very warmly in 
the Houſe of Led | I. 243. two 
Accidents that contributed much 


towards the of it ibid. it 
paſſes the Houſe of Lords I. 256. 
the Ear] himſelf writes to the King 


to paſs it I. 258. which he did 
ibid the Earl was beheaded May 
12. 1641. I. 259. his Character I. 
150, 259, 260. 

Sraffordians : under that name ex- 

pod I. 232. 
22 Lord 11 244 144. 
* Sir Jobn I 212. II. 639. 
Stratton, 


75 


Stratton, a Fight near that place II. 
270. 

Streater Col. III. 727. 

Straugham I. 672. ſent againſt the 
Marquis of Mountroſe III. 35 2. de- 
feats him III. 353. 


 Swicklend II 92. III. 276. Strickland 


Sir Rob. IIL 171. 

Strode I. 143, 188, 294, 302, 315, 
3577 375, 378, 433. II. 279, 334. 
Srrode Sir George II. 55. Strode Sir 
Will. II. 60. 

Sun gion John III. 632. 

Sulley-Caſtle furrender'd to Sir Wil. 
Waller II. 490. 

Suffolk, Earl of I. 47. II. 444, 535, 


536. 
Sunderland III. 5 25. lain in the Battle 
at Newbury II. 349. 
Swaſſenburgh Count of III. 581. 
Hm II. 645, 646 
III. 638. his Deſign a- 
ainſt Cromwell III. 646. his Death 
647. 


T 


Taffe Lord II. 159. 

Tarah Lord III. 584. 

Tawnon taken by the Marquis of 
II. 275, 276. 


Temper of the Army and the Court 


at Oxford, npon Return of the King 
thither II. 361. of the Nation at 
= beginning of the year 1642. 
119. 

Tewhgsbnery, fee Hereford. 

Thelwell Col. IL. 498, 5 48. 

Thomas III. 632. Prince Thomas III. 
612. | 

Thornhill Col. II. 661. 

Throgmerton Sir Will. III 404. 

Thurles Lord III. 435. 

Thurlow III. 567, 568, 621, 668. 


' Tichburn III. 658, 696. 


Tildeſley Sir Thomas III. 404. retires 
to Monroe III. 170. his Character 
III. 405. 4 

Tunes before the Zong - Parliament, 
the felicity of them, norwithſtand- 
ing ſome 1nyalions on the Subject 
I. 74. compar'd with the times of 
Queen Elizabeth ibid. and with 
thoſe of King James I. 75. 


| Tichborne Sir Hen. II. 165, 439. 


Titus Captain III. 395. 
Tomkins, ſee Waller II. 248, 32 l. III. 


ha. 8 5 Wo © 


247- his Trial and Execution II. 


257. 
Tomlinſon Col. III. 252. 
Tonnage: the truth of the Caſe of 
Tonnage and Poundage I. 263. 
Topping Lieutenant Col. II. 5 49. 
de {a Torre (Don Diego) III. 337. 
Torrington, an Action there II. 337. 
Tower, Cuitody of it committed by 
the two Houles to the Lord Mayor 
Pennington II. 342. 
Townſend Sir Horatio III. 666, 672, 
709, 768. | 
Traquaire Earl of I. 108, 123. III. 


299- 

Treaſury put into Commiſſion I. 210. 

Treaty with the Scots appointed at 
Rippon I. 155. tis adjourn'd to 
London I. 160. Treaty between the 
two Parties in Devon and Corn- 
wall, after a Proteſtation was firit 
taken by both II. 137. between 
the King and 7 mgm _ 
at O upon the Propoſals 
3 but that 4 effect 
II. 193. the ſum of the demands 
and Conceſſions of both fides up · 
on the firſt Article of the Treaty 
II. 2 15. the Treaty expires II. 225. 
the ſubſtance of the Treaty be- 
tween the Engli/h Commiſſioners 
and the Scots II. 383. a Treaty at 
Uxbridge II. 577, a Treaty between 
the King and the Scoes ſet on foot 
by the interpolition of France II. 
747- a Treaty with the Scot: lign'd 
by the King Decemb. 26. 1647. III. 
101, 102. the Subſtance of it III. 
103. a Treaty concluded to be at 
Newport III 182. a Treaty in the 
Iſle of ige III. 208. the whole 
Hiſtory of it III. 208. to 234. 2 
Treaty ind Atril 1657. between 
Spain and King Charles II. III 584. 
a Treaty of Peace between France 
and Spain III 584. a fall account 
of it III. 676. to 681. ſee Paci- 


fication... 

Trelawny I. 448. III. 667. 

Trelawnies III. 41. 

Trevannion Col. Jolm II. 131, 134, 
269, 395; ſlain II. 298. his Cha- 

er ibid. 

Trevannions III. 41. 

Trevor Baron II. 377, 408. | 

Trial of the Earl of Strafford I. 217. 
of Mr. Tomkins and Mr. Chaloner II. 

257- 


257. of Arch-Biſhop Lau II. 573. 
of King Charles I. III. 252. 

de Trimouille Duke III 412. 

Tullibardine Eail cf l. 53 

Tumult about ZLambe Houſe I. 143 
great Tumults about the Houte of 
Peers I 256,335. about White- Hall 
ibid. the Tumults incteaſe about 
IWhite- Hall and Weſtminſter I 338. 

Twrenne Marlbal of III 333, 441, 45 1, 
$33,581, 640, 641, 642, 644, 674- 
Turenne Madam III. 653. 

Tyrenes Anth. II. 426. 


V 


de Full- Periſe Marquis III. 335. 

V andruskg Il. 63 1, 632, 643, 663. 

V ane Sir Harry I. 122, 138, 139, 149, 
150, 158, 159, 180, 194, 204,223, 
226, 227,228, 229,231,233, 260, 
294, 321, 349, 702. II 204, 300, 
355, 382, 383, 477, 478, 512, 562, 
563,566, 575, 594, 605, 628, 747- 
III. 62, 63, 123, 179, 183, 208, 
281, 476, 478, 495, 603, 693, 695, 
697, 704 State 
I. 125. rurn'd out of that Office 
I. 323. Y ane ( Sir Harry) the El- 
der's Character II 213. Fane (Sir 

) the Junior's Character I. 
186. II. 379. his Speech upon the 
Commiſhoners Report of * 
ty at Newport III. 234. wit 
others ; 


that concurr'd with the 


Committee of Safety confin'd to 
their Houſes IIL 506. 

Van Trump beaten III. 487. comes to 
Sea with another Fleet AI. 488. 


is beaten and Cain III. 488, 489. - 


Varney I. 719. 
V evaſeur Sir Charles II 468. V ava- 
ſeu Sir Will. II. 55, 117. 


— Sir George II. 284. 

Udall Sir Will. II. 8. 

Venables General (ce IIL 
$76. beaten by a few Spaniards III. 


379. he reimbarks and _ 
Deſcent upon ; W 
ſucceeds ibid. 
Vum Captain I. 294, 338. IL 112. 
Vee Lord I 141. II. 535. III. 255, 
699. Yer Lady III. 57. 
Verney Sir Edm, II 45, 48,52, 53. 
de Vic, Sir Fun. III. 389,613. 
Vill Magne Marquis of IIL 335. 
Vier- Ville (Marquis of) II. 346. 


I N D R X. 


Villiers Lord Francis III. 122, 174, 


175- Villiers Sit George Father to 
the Duke of Buckingham I. 9, 42. 

Villas (Geo. ) Duke of Buckingham, 
lee Buckingham. Villiers Mr. Ed. 
I. 676, 677, 678, 709- 

Vines II. 583. 

Viole III. 685. 

V irginia deliver'd up to the Patlia- 
ment Forces III. 467. 

Univerſuies: the two Univerſities 
contribute their Money and Plate 
to the King II. 3 1. 

Votes of both Houſes concerning 
the Militia I. 454. for raiſing an 
Army I 683. for railing and pro- 
curing Money II. 30. a Vote of 
no more Addreſſes to the King, &c. 
III. 92. which is ſeconded by a 
Declaration III. 93. the Vote of 


no more Addrefies al'd III. 
132. a Vote of the of Com- 
mons upon the King's being car- 


ryd to Froſt-Caſtle III. 237. a 
Vote of the Houſe of Commons, 
© That the King's Anſwer to their 
1 ion was a ground for 
* Peace III. 238. a Vote of the 
Houſe of Commons, That thoſe 
* who were abſent at the Negative 
© Vote ſhould fit no in the 
* Houſe III. 239. the Vote of no 
more Addreſſes renew'd ibid. Votes 
of the Houſe of Commons III. 
240. a Vote againſt the Office of 
Kingſhip III. 262. 
Vow, ſee Covenant. 
Vowel try'd before the High - Court of 
Juſtice III 491. II. 


493. executed at Charing-Croſs ibid. 
$ 


Urry, fee Hurry. 

Uſber Colonel II. 235. 

Uxbridge Treaty IL 577. Firſt of Re- 
higion II. 5 80. ſecondly of the Mi- 
litia II. 58g. thirdly of ireland ib. 
ſome Accidents happen'd in the 

time of this Treaty, which made 

impreſſiom on each Party II. 592 

the end of it without eſſect II 600. 


WagFieff Col. II. 235, 295. WagFeff 
Sir Foſeph II. 637, 701. goes into 
England with the Earl of Recheffer 
in order to make — 


0 
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IIL 754. deſigns for the Weſt III. 
556. his Enterpriſe unfortunate 
III. 558. | | 
Wainman Lord II. 575. Wainman 
Capt. Sam. II. 532. 
mY Baldwin II 732. Vale Capt. 
678. 


| Wales Prince of (ſee Charles L) I. 14, 
15, 63, 200. a Treaty ſet on foot 


for his Marriage with the Daughter 
of the King of France, after the 
match with the Infania of Spain 
was broke I. 24. 

Wales Prince of ( ſee Council: fee 
Charles II.) I. 125, 389, 436, 534- 
IL 21, 27, 48, 151, 200, 202, 448, 
650, 65 9, 685, 695,723- III. 5,12, 
13, 26, 97, 10, 201, 236, 285, 
328, 528. the State of the Princi- 
pality of ales in the end of the 
year 1642. II 152. Prince of ales 
made General of the King's Forces 
and of the Weſtern Alſociation II. 
604. ſent by the King to reſide at 
Briſtol II. 624. the State of the 
Weſtern Counties when he came 
thither II. 631, c. the End of 
his [ourney into the Weſt ibid. he 

ves too much ear to his Nurſe 
Windham IL. 640. the Incon- 
venĩence of this ibid. the Commiſ- 
fioners of Devon complain to him 
of Sir Richard Greenvil II. 643. 
upon which the Prince ſends three 
Commiſſioners of his own to Exe- 
ter, and fo to return to Briftell II. 
645+ comes to Barnſtable II. 663. 

ions made to him by the 

Lord Goring II. 2 which he 

grants II. 684. a deſigu to peti- 

tion the Prince of Wales to fend 

Conditions of Peace prevented II. 


688. he goes to Pendenns II. 731. 


| thence by Sea to Silly IL 233. a 
Meſſage to him from the Parlia- 
ment III. 2. he embarks from Sy, 
and lands at Jerſey Apr. 17. 1646. 
III. 4- inclin'd to go into France, 
but his Council averſe III 7. ſends 
the Lords Cape! and Colepepper to 
the Queen about that matter ibid. 
his Anſwer to the Lord Digby's 
Requeſt that he would go into 
Ireland III. 10. Debates in his 
Council concerning his going in 
to France III 25. he teſolves to go 

III. 25. all but one of his Coun- 
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cil diflent and ſtay behind III. 28. 
his Treatment when he came into 
France III. 33. his condition at 
Paris III. 116. he into Hel- 
land from Calais III. 132. is te- 
ceiv'd at the Fleet III. 138. Fa- 
ctions in his Fleet III. 138, 155. 
he comes into the Downs with 
the Fleet III. 139. thence into the 
River of Thames III. 141. takes fe 
veral Ships IIL 156. writes to the 
City of London III. 157. writes to 
the Earl of Warwick III. 159. goes 
to Sea towards Holland after ha- 
ving attempted to fight the Earl 
of Warwick III. 160. comes to the 
Hague III. 164. Diviſions in his 
Court there III. 165. the Lettet 
of the Parliament of Scotland to 
the Prince of Wales III. 167. De- 
liberation in his Council about 
the Letter III. 168. the Condi- 
tion of the Prince and the Duke 
of Terk at the Hague, and the Fa- 
ctions among their Followers III. 
192 the ill condition of his Fleet 
in Flelland III. 195. he has the 
Small Pox III 197. recovers and 
takes account of his melancholick 
and perplex'd Aflairs III. 198. de- 
ſires the States to 1 with 
the two Hooſes III. 242. ſends a 
Letter to Fairfax and the Council 
of War III. 251. which is read 
and laid alide III. 25 2. his Procla- 
mation againſt Proc laiming him 
III. 262. 


Walker Sir Edward II. 30 l. III. 367. 


Walker Mr. II. 409. 


Waller Sir Hardreſs II. 162, 706. 


Waller Sir William I. 711, 715. II. 
20, 47, 83, 126, I55, 166, 231, 
273, 274, 288, 292, 293, 294, 301, 
392, 319, 322, 339, 342, 348, 360, 
368, 378, 410, 440, 467, 468, 469, 
479, 471, 473, 474: 479, 480, 483, 
434, 485, 486, 487, 488, 489, 490, 


492, 493, 494, 497, 496, 497, 498, 


499, $00, 502, 511,512, 520, 521, 
$22,526, 528, 537,39, 541, 542, 
$432 $45» 546, 559, 564, 602, 605, 
624, 629, 632, 633, 63635. 636, 
639, 650, 658. III. 51, 57, 240, 
247 ,321,733- routs the Lord Fcr- 
bert II. 156. takes Hereford and 
Tewherbury : both which he pre- 
ſcaly leaves II 157. comes before 

Wor- 


IParceſter ; but is repul sd II. 232. 
ſent by the Parliament into the 
Weſt with an Army II 277. takes 
up his Quarters at Bath II. 278, 
279, 280, 28. defeats Sir Fames 
Hamilton II. 282. is defeated ar 

down II. 282, 283, 284, 285. 
he follows the Marquis of Hertford 
toward Oxford II. 285. beſieges the 
Deviſes II. 286. engages with the 
King's Forces in Rewndway-Down, 
and is defeated II. 289, 290, 291. 
defears the King's Forces in a Skit 
miſh at Alion II. 472. tetakes 1. 
runde Caſtle IL. 473- defears the 


Lord Hopton at Alresford II. 474. 


marches towards }/orceſter after the 
King II. 490, 491. fights with the 
King at C Bridge, and is de- 
feated II. 497, & nominated Ge- 
neral of Zreland, but oppos d by 
Cromwell ; who propnies Lambert 
III. 121. Waller Mr. II. 247, 248, 

30. III. 247. concern'd with Tom- 
* &c. ibid his Behaviour on 

t occaſion II. 258, 259. 

Waſh Sir Rob. III 193, 194. 

Walfingham III 511. 

Walon III. 694, 697. 

War againſt Spain I. 24. War de- 
clar'd with France I. 26, War with 
France and Spain prejudicial to Eng- 
land I. 39 thence the Ruin of the 
Duke of Buckinghaw to be dated 
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